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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  is  not  intended  to  sapersede  my  previous 
book,  entitled  *'  Food  and  its  Adulterations  ;  **  the  plana  and 
objects  of  the  two  works  being  distinct. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  first  and  larger  work  were,  and 
still  are,  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  extensive  adulteration^ 
in  all  the  more  important  articles  of  daily  consumption,  as 
actaallj  supplied  bj  merchants  and  traders  to  the  public ;  to 
show  that  adulteration  largely  affected  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  consumer  and  the  revenue ;  and  that  it  was  a  question  most 
seriously  affecting  the  public  health.  These  objects  the  work 
in  question  has  fully  accomplished. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  my  former  investigations,  the  import* 
ance  of  the  subject  of  adulteration  has  been  recently  officially 
acknowledged  by  the  appointment  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  This  Committee, 
under  the  able  presidency  of  Mr.  Scholefield,  M.P.  for  Birming- 
ham, zealously  prosecuted  its  inquiries  for  two  sessions  of 
Parliament,  and  the  result  has  been  to  confirm,  to  the  full 
extent,  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  the  investigations,  in  the 
prosecution  of  which,  mainly  through  the  medium  of  ''  The 
Lancet,"  I  have  been  engaged  for  so  many  years.  The  Report 
of  this  Committee  has  been  laid  before  the  House.  It  ac- 
knowledges that  adulteration   widely  prevails;  that  the  evil 
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requires  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Legislature ;  and  it  contains 
suggestions  and  recommendations  for  the  suppression  of  adulte- 
ration. 

The  Committee  state  that  thej  ''  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  adulteration  widejj  prevails."  *'  Not  only  is  the  public 
health  thus  exposed  to  danger,  and  pecuniary  fraud  committed 
on  the  whole  community,  but  the  public  morality  is  tainted,  and 
the  high  commercial  character  of  the  country  seriously  lowered 
both  at  home  and  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  countries." 

These  are  grave  statements  and  admissions,  made  on  the  very- 
highest  authority. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  present  work  is  to  furnish  plain  in- 
structions, microscopical  and  chemical,  embodying  the  results  of 
extended  practice  and  experience,  for  the  discovery  of  adulte- 
rations in  Food  and  Medicine. 

To  accomplish  this  object  effectually,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  the  adulterations  to  which  each  particular  article  of  con- 
sumption or  drug  is  subjected,  should  be. described  \vt  as  concise 
yet  clear  a  manner  as  possible.  The  treatise  will  therefore  not 
be  limited  to  a  mere  description  of  the  methods  by  which  adul- 
teration may  be  discovered,  but  will  contain  much  information 
in  relation  to  adulteration  in  general. 

The  best  method  of  putting  a  stop  to  adulteration  is  undoubt* 
edly  to  destroy  the  security  attending  the  practice  of  it. 

The  first  step  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object 
13  to  supply  the  means  requisite  for  the  discovery  of  adulteration. 

Tiie  happy  application  of  the  microscope  to  the  subject  of 
adulteration,  has  furnished  the  means  of  detecting  a  host  of 
adulterations,  the  discovery  of  which  had  before,  for  the  most 
part,  been  considered  to  be  impossible ;  but  still  practical  expla- 
nations and  details  are  required  to  enable  others  to  employ  the 
instrument  with  advantage  for  that  purpose;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  chemistry.   Such  necessary  details  and  expla- 
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nations,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  microscopical 
illostrations,  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  this 
work,  and  that,  through  its  instrumentality,  the  many  hundreds 
of  microscopists  and  chemists  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the 
country,  will  be  induced  to  apply  themselves  to  the  discovery  of 
adulterations  in  articles  of  food  and  medicine,  in  the  respective 
neighbourhoods  and  localities  in  which  they  reside.  Should 
this  anticipation  be  realised,  "a  heavy  blow  and  great  discour- 
agement "  will  be  inflicted  upon  all  adulterators,  for  the  se« 
curity  in  which  their  proceedings  were  formerly  conducted 
will  be  for  ever  destroyed. 

The  more  frequent  discovery  of  adulteration  will  doubtless 
lead,  in  many  cases,  to  the  publication  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  parties  perpetrating  it.  It  was  this  publication  which 
contributed  so  essentially  to  the  success  of  my  reports  in  "  The 
Lancet."  By  it  direct  responsibility  was  secured,  the  honest 
tradesman  was  distinguished  from  his  unscrupulous  com- 
petitor, and  in  many  instances  the  offence  of  adulteration  was 
brought  home  to  the  parties  actually  guilty  of  it 

This  unparalleled  proceeding  was  in  the  first  instance,  and 
when  science  had  been  but  imperfectly  applied  to  the  detection 
of  adulteration,  attended  with  the  utmost  hazard,  not  only  to 
Mr.  Wakley,  who  suggested  the  publication  of  the  names,  and 
who  incurred  the  legal  risk  attendant  thereon,  but  also  to 
myself,  staking  as  I  did  reputation  and  prospects  alike  upon  the 
issue  of  a  most  arduous  and  responsible  undertaking. 

In  publishing  the  present  treatise,  and  in  thus  supplying  a 
public  want,  I  am  realising  a  suggestion  for  the  suppression  of 
adulteration  which  I  made  in  evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Adulteration,  in  July  18o5,  namely,  that  a  cheap 
treatise  on  adulteration  should  be  published,  which  *'  should  be 
illustrated  with  wood-cuts  showing  the  microscopical  appear- 
ances and  structure  of  the  different  articles,  both  genuine  and 
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adulterated,  and  containing  plain  directions  for  the  discovery 
of  adulteration." 

The  work  to  which  I  have  given  the  title  "  Food  and  its 
Adulterations,"  comprises  the  Reports,  carefully  revised,  of  the 
Analytical  Sanitary  Commission  of  "  The  Lancet."  These 
reports  were  published  at  short  intervals  in  that  periodical  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  commencing  January  1851,  and  ending 
December  1854,  and  they  contained  2387  analyses,  of  which 
2063  were  of  articles  of  food,  and  324  of  drugs. 

Of  these  analyses,  which  were  for  the  most  part  both  micro- 
scopical and  chemical,  2222  were  made  by  myself;  and  the 
reports  being  all  written  by  me,  I  retain  the  copyright  of  them 
under  a  special  agreement. 

In  the  present  work,  the  analyses  above  referred  to  are  not 
given,  but  merely  the  general  conclusions  or  results  derived 
from  those  analyses  ;  in  addition  to  which,  this  work  contains 
the  results  of  the  analyses  of  several  hundreds  of  samples  of 
articles  of  food  and  drugs  which  have  never  been  published 
in  ''The  Lancet,"  and  the  whole  of  which  have  been  made 
by  myself  during  the  years  1855  and  1H56. 

Availing  himself  of  a  temporary  misunderstanding  between 
myself  and  Mr.  Wakley,  Dr.  Letheby  put  forward,  some  time 
back,  a  claim  of  so  exaggerated  and  incorrect  a  character  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  of  "  The  Lancet "  Commission,  which 
claim  heattempted  to  support  by  the  publication  in  "The  Times" 
newspaper  of  extracts  from  my  private  and  confidential  letters 
addressed  to  him,  that  I,  in  justice  to  myself,  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  define  once  more  in  this  place  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  assistance  rendered  by  Dr.  Letheby. 

Having  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  for  some  years, 
I  employed  him  occasionally  to  make  certain  analyses  both 
for  myself  and  for  "  The  Lancet,"  I  sending  him  the  samples, 
and  indicating  the  particulars  required.     The  results  were  in 
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all  cases  returned  direct  to  me,  the  analyses  charged  for  and  the 
accounts  made  out  by  Dr.  Letheby  in  my  name,  he  not  holding, 
during  the  whole  time  or  in  a  single  instance,  the  slightest 
communication  either  with  Mr.  Wakley  or  with  any  person 
connected  with  "  The  Lancet." 

The  accounts  and  other  documents  furnished  by  Dr.  Letheby 
ba?ing  been  fortunately  preserved,  they  were  submitted  to  the 
scrutiny  of  Mr.  George  Bolton,  the  Rev.  R,  S.  Daniell,  M.  A., 
and  others.  The  gentlemen  whose  names  are  given  above 
drew  up  a  Report,  embodying  the  results  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  accounts,  &c.,  from  which  the  following 
is  extracted :  — 

"  The  accounts  rendered  by  Dr.  Letheby,  being  so  clear  and 
in  his  own  handwriting,  furnish  indisputable  and  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  actual  number  of  analyses  performed  by  him, 
some  of  them  being  partial  analyses  only.  Thus  it  is  distinctly 
shown  that  the  entire  number  of  chemical  analyses  performed 
by  Dr.  Letheby,  viz.  165,  bears  but  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  analyses,  as  well  microscopical  as  chemical, 
performed  by  Dr.  Hassall,  viz.  2481. 

*'  Of  these  samples  63  were  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  and  53  of 
opium;  thus  leaving  48  samples  of  ail  other  kinds;  but  it  is 
to  be  especially  noted  that  the  analyses  of  these  63  samples  of 
opium  are  not  recorded  in  Dr.  Hassall's  work  on  '  Food  and  its 
Adulterations.' 

"As  witness  our  hands  this  first  day  of  August,  One  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

**  Raymond  S.  Daniell,  M.  A.,  Oxon. 
"George  Bolton. 
••9.  Queen  Street,  Brompton." 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  state  that  in  the  new  analyses, 
amounting  to  some  hundreds,  the  results  of  which  are  recorded 
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in  this  work,  over  and  above  the  2481  before  alluded  to.  Dr. 
Letheby  has  had  no  part  whatever.* 

For  the  information  contained  in  this  work  respecting  the 
duties  upon,  and  consumption  of  the  various  articles  treated  of, 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  C.  Kent,  of  Upton-on-Severn,  and 
A.  W.  Fpnblanque,  Esq.,  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  to  both  of  whom  we  tender  our  sincere  and 
cordial  thanks  for  the  aid  thus  afforded. 

The  author  has  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  insure  the 
fidelity  and  careful  execution  of  the  wood  engravings.  Of  these 
about  two- thirds  were  drawn  on  wood  by  Mr.  Henry  Miller,  un- 
der the  direct  superintendence  of  the  author,  and  the  others  by 
Mr.  Tuffen  West,  with  the  exception  of  the  figures  of  liquorice, 
which  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Searson :  they  were  all  engraved  by 
Mr.  Hart  of  Gloucester  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  care  bestowed  by  each  of  the  artists  named  upon 
the  execution  of  the  figures,  and  the  author  beilieves  that  no 
engravings  of  microscopic  objects  have  hitherto  been  produced 
on  wood  superior,  and  but  few  equal,  to  those  which  will  be 
found  dispersed  through  the  pages  of  the  present  work. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  West,  two  of 
the  best  microscopic  artists  we  have  had,  both  commenced  their 
careers  as  artists  with  the  author.  The  first  drawings  from  the 
microscope  made  by  Mr.  Miller,  were  for  "  The  Microscopic  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Human  Body"  about  ten  years  since,  from  which 
time  until  his  death,  which  occurred  recently,  he  continued,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  short  intervals,  in  the  author's  service.  Mr.  West 
also  resided  with  the  author  for  a  time,  and  his  first  microsco- 
pical drawings  were  also  for  the  work  above  mentioned. 

Bennett  Street,  St.  James's  Street, 
January  12th,  1857. 

*  For  a  fuller  refuUtion  of  Dr.  Letheby's  claim  and  exposure  of  hit  conduct,  the  reader 
It  referred  to  a  Pamphlet  by  Jamei  Ce»ar  Durnford,  Esq.,  Barrister,  John  A.  Power, 
L.  M.,  M.  A.,  Cantab,  and  Raymond  S.  Daniell,  M.  A.  Oxon. ;  publiihed  by  William 
Teggand  Co.,  85.  Queen  Street,  Cheapilde. 
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ADULTERATIONS  DETECTED. 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION, 

Ik  this  Introdnctiou  the  subject  of  adulteratioQ  will  be  considered  in 
some  of  its  more  general  and  important  aspects  and  relations  :  thus, 
Amongst  other  points,  what  constitutes  adulteration  will  be  defined,  its 
prevalence  shown,  a  classification  of  articles  employed  for  adulteration 
given,  the  importance  of  the  subject  explained,  and,  lastly,  the  means 
or  remedies  by  which  adulteration  may  be  discovered  and  obviated 
jdered. 

De/hation  of  Adidterathn. 

It  may  facilitate  the  clearer  understanding  of  the  subject  to  define 
It  the  outset  what  constitutes  adulteration ;  but,  before  doing  so,  it  may 
be  well  to  explain  what  is  not  adulteration.  This  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, since  this  part  of  the  subject  is  involved  in  some  degree  of  un- 
certainty and  confusion. 

The  sale  of  one  article  in  place  of  another  is  not  an  adulteration, 
bat  a  substitution. 

Again  the  presence  of  substances  in  articles  in  consequence  of  im- 
porities  contuncd  in  the  materials  out  of  which  they  were  prepared, 
as,  for  example,  of  arsenic  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  in  the  prepa- 
ntSQu  of  unfermented  bread  does  not  constitute  adulteration  :  they 
are  amply  impurities. 

.    Lastly,  the  accidental  presence  of  substances  in  any  commodity  does 
not  CQDstitute  adulteration. 

Exdiding  then  from  the  class  of  adulterations  all  cases  of  substitution^ 
of  impurisiesy  and  accidental  t^miaminatians,  adulteration  may  be  thus 
defined. 

It  consists  in  the  iutentional  Edition  to  an  article,  for  purposes  of 
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2  GENERAL   INTRODUCTION. 

gain  or  deception,  of  any  substance  or  substances  the  presence  of 
irbich  is  not  acknowledged  in  the  name  under  which  the  article  is  eold. 

It  is  not  easy  so  to  frame  a  definition  as  that  it  shall  apply  to  every 
case :  that  now  given  does,  however,  most  certainly  embrace  the  great 
majority  of  adulterations  practised,  and  it  excludes  substitutions,  im- 
purities, and  accidental  contaminations,  because  it  specifies  that  the 
addition  must  be  intentional. 

According  to  this  definition  the  sale  of  cofiee  containmg  chicory 

*  for  and  as  coffee,  of  cocoa  into  which  sugar  and  starch  have  been 

purposely  introduced,  and  of  mustard  containing  flour  and  turmeric, 

as  cocoa  and  mustard,  constitutes  so  many  adulterations,  and  as  such 

they  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  considered* 

The  consumer  entering  a  shop,  and  asking  for  any  article,  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  he  will  be  supplied  with  that  which  he  demands,  and 
for  which  he  pays,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  furnished  with  a  mixture  ol 
articles  not  acknowledged  in  the  name  under  which  the  mixture  ii 
sold,  and  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  ingredients  entering  mU 
which  are  often  unknown  to  him.  This  right  undeniably  belongs  t( 
the  purchaser,  and  any  wilful  violation  of  it  constitutes  adulteration. 

The  words  cofiee,  cocoa,  and  mustard  convey  distinct  ideas  :  tfies4 
names  have  been  bestowed  upon  certain  vegetable  productions, —  cofie* 
upon  the  berries  of  the  cofiee  plant,  cocoft  and  mustard  upon  the  seed? 
bruised  and  reduced  to  powder  of  the  cocoa  and  mustard  plants :  an; 
application,  therefore,  of  these  words  to  mixtures  and  compounds  is  ob 
viously  improper,  and  in  many  cases  is  in  a  high  degree  deceptive. 

The  plea  that  the  addition  of  chicory  to  cofiee,  of  flour  and  suga 
to  cocoa,  of  turmeric  and  flour  to  mustard,  as  well  as  that  numerou 
other  additions,  constitute  improvements,  ought  not  to  avail.  I 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  these  additions  are  no  improvements  a 
all ;  and  where  they  really  are  so,  the  mixtures  ought  to  be  acknow 
lodged,  wherever  practicable,  in  the  names  under  which  such  mix& 
articles  are  sold ;  and  not  only  ought  this  to  be  done,  but  the  propoi 
tions  of  the  several  ingredients  should  be  stated. 

Even  with  such  regulations  it  is  questionable  how  far  the  sale  ( 
such  mixtures  ought  to  be  permitted,  except  in  cases  where  diatiiK 
advantages  can  be  shown  to  result  from  them,  because,  in  the  preset 
state  of  science,  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  determine  the  truth  c 
falsehood  of  any  statements  which  might  be  put  forth  respectin. 
the  proportions  of  the  several  ingredients  contained  in  any  mixture. 
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Prevalence  of  AduIteratioiL 

The  following  particulars  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  great 
prevalence  of  adulteration. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  six  years  the  author  has  examined  mi- 
nutely and  scrupulously,  microscopically  and  chemically,  over  3000  sam- 
ples of  the  principal  articles  of  consumption,  as  well  as  many  drugs ;  and 
as  the  one  great  result  of  this  som*ewhat  extended  experience,  he  affirms 
that  some  short  time  back  there  were  few  articles  of  consumption  the 
adulteration  of  which  was  practicable,  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
conld  be  rendered  profitable,  which  were  not  extensively  subjected 
to  adulteration. 

True  it  is  that  adulteration  does  not  now  prevail  to  anything  like 
the  extent  it  did  when  his  investigations  first  commenced,  —  this 
highly  important  and  gratifying  result  being  attributable,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  exposures  of  adulteration  made  for  so  long  a  period  in 
*^  The  Lancet,**  and  subsequently  in  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Select  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Adulteration. 

The  evidence  of  the  extensive  prevalence  of  adulteration  does  not, 
however,  rest  upon  the  testimony,  undeniable  as  that  evidence  has  been 
shown  to  be,  of  a  single  inquirer ;  but  many  scientific  observers  of  un« 
doubted  capabilities,  and  in  every  respect  trustworthy,  have  testified 
to  ihe  same  effect :  as  in  this  country,  Accum,  Mitchell,  Normandy, 
Gray,  O'Shaughnessy,  Pereira,  Thomson,  Warington,  Taylor,  Calvert, 
QueJcett,  Bastick,  Gay,  Phillips  of  the  Excise,  and  many  others ;  and 
abroad,  MM.  Garnier  and  Harel,  and  M.  Chevallier. 

The  numerous  witnesses  examined  before  the  Committee  on 
Adulteration,  with  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions,  concur  in  their 
statements  respecting  the  general  prevalence  of  adulteration.  Indeed, 
so  conclusive  is  the  evidence  deemed,  that  the  Committee  state  that 
they  have  been  constrained  to  acknowledge,  as  shown  in  the  Preface 
iy  this  work,  that  the  statements  made  as  to  the  extensive  practice  to 
adulteration  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  inquiry,  and  that  legis- 
lation has  been  rendered  Imperative. 

Of  course  no  evidence  can  be  more  satisfactory  or  conclusive  than 
that  of  witnesses  who  speak  to  what  they  themselves  have  ascertained 
in  the  course  of  their  investigations :  there  is,  however,  evidence  of  the 
^existence  of  adulteration  of  another  kind,  and  that  is  the  occasional 
supply  of  articles  of  consumption  to  workhouses  and  other  public 
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establishments  under  market  pri9e.  We  are  acquainted  with  more  than 
one  instance  of  this  kind,  espec'ially  in  the  articles  arrowroot  and  oat- 
meal :  the  difference  in  price  being  ascertained  to  have  been  made  up 
bj  adulteration. 

Dr.  Normandy  concludes  his  eyidence  before  the  Parliamentarj 
Committee  with  this  remark  :  — « 

"  Adulteration  is  a  wide-spread  evil,  which  has  invaded  everj  branch 
of  commerce :  everything  which  can  be  mixed  or  adulterated  or  de- 
based in  any  way  is  debased.'*  To  the  general  accuracy  of  this  decla- 
ration our  own  experience  compels  us  to  subscribe. 

It  may  in  the  next  place  be  considered  how  it  happens  that  aduUera' 
tian  is  so  prevalent. 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  to  account  for  this  prevalence  : 
the  majority  of  these  have  been  suggested  by  parties  more  or  less 
interested  in  adulteration,  either  directly  or  indirectly  :  the  principal 
of  them  we  shall  proceed  to  notice,  and  first  those  reasons,  or  rather 
excuses,  which  have  been  urged  in  defence  of  adulteration. 

Excuses  urged  in  Extenuation  of  Adulteration, 
'    One  reason  assigned  in  defence  of  many  adulterations  is  that  they 
lEire  practised  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  and  tastes  of  the  public. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  additions  made  to  several  articles  con- 
stitute improvements. 

It  is  on  the  first  of  these  pleas  that  the  practice  of  colouring  the  red 
sauces,  potted  meats,  and  fish  with  bole  armenian ;  cheese  with  annatto ; 
pickles,  bottled  fruits,  and  vegetables,  with  copper ;  and  sugar  con- 
fectionary with. various  pigments  consisting  of  salts  of  arsenic,  copper, 
zinc,  and  antimony,  b  excused. 

Now,  although  it  may  be  true  that  the  public,  in  some  instances, 
prefer  the  more  highly  coloured  article,  yet  they  do  so  as  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  appearance,  and  in  total  ignorance  of  the  means  by  which  these 
colours  are  obtained :  these  means  explained,  and  the  public  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  produced  by  some  of  the  most 
poisonous  substances  known,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  they  would 
knowingly  sanction  the  use  of  these  poisons,  and  would  prefer,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  colour,  articles  which  were  known  to  contain  injurious 
substances  to  those  which  are  pure  and  wholesome. 

It  is  on  the  second  of  these  pleas,  viz.,  that  the  additions  made  to 
several  articles  constitute  so  many  improvements,  that  the  addition  of 
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chicory  to  cofiee  w  defended ;  wheat-flour  and  turmeric  to  mustard ; 
sugar  and  starch  to  cocoa ;  sulphuric  acid  to  vinegar.  We  shall  have 
hereafter  to  speak  of  the  addition  of  chicory  to  coffee,  and  of  sugar 
and  starch  to  cocoa :  we  shall  show  that  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
chicory  is  an  improvement  to  coffee,  and  whether  it  is  not  positively 
hurtful ;  if  it  be  an  improvement,  still  it  is  proper  that  each  of  the 
articles  called  chicory  and  coffee  should  be  sold  by  itself,  and  used 
by  the  public  or  not  as  it  might  wish.  In  the  case  of  cocoa  it  will  be 
shown  that  the  sugar  and  starch  are  employed  in  many  cases  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  compound  of  starch,  sugar,  and  cocoa,  scarcely 
retains  the  flavour  or  smell  of  the  latter  substance,  while  its  colour 
is  so  altered  and  reduced,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  coloured  earths  to  bring  it  up  to  its  proper  standard. 

The  manufacturer  tells  us  that  mustard  by  itself  is  so  disagree- 
able that  we  could  not  eat  it,  and  hence  the  use  of  wheat-flour  and 
turmeric.  But  the  answer  to  this  statement  is,  that  in  some  of  the 
so-called  mustards,  the  turmeric  and  wheat-flour  are  so  out  of  proi 
portion  that  the  compound  scarcely  retains  the  flavour  of  mustard. 
Again,  that  genuine  mustard  cannot  be  so  unpalateable  a  thing  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  now  a  few  manufacturers  who 
profess  to  sell  nothing  but  the  genuine  article. 

Another  plea  urged  in  extenuation  of  certain  additions  is,  that  they 
are  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  articles  keep.  It  was  on  this 
ground  that  the  legislature  was  brought  to  sanction  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  vinegar;  but  that  it  has  no  real  foundation  in 
this  case  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  are  now  manufacturers  con- 
ducting extensive  establishments  who  do  not  add  even  the  smallest 
proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  to  their  vinegar. 

When,  therefore,  the  manufacturer  or  seller  defends  any  particular 
admixture,  or  adulteration,  on  any  of  the  pleas  referred  to,  namely, 
that  it  is  practised  to  suit  the  public  taste,  that  it  is  an  improvement, 
or  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  article  keep,  we  would 
advise  our  readers  to  look  well  into  the  matter  for  themselves ;  they 
will  be  almost  sure  to  find  something  wrong,  some  fallacy  at  the 
bottom  of  these  statements, — they  will  too  often  find  that  this  pre- 
tended regard  for  the  wishes  and  tastes  of  the  public  resolves  itself 
into  a  question  of  gain  to  the  manufacturer  or  trader. 

Another  plea  sometimes  urged  in  extenuation  of  adulteratfon,  and 

porhaps  there  is  something  in  it,  but  not  much,  is  that  it  is  impossible 
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to  supply  genuine  articles  at  the  prioes  the  public  is  willing  to  pay 
for  them. 

No  doubt  the  public  likes  to  obtain  what  it  requires  at  as  cheap  a 
rate  as  possible, — but  it  is  for  the  trader  to  fix  the  prices  at  which 
he  can  afford  to  sell  his  goods,  and  not  the  public :  further,  if  it  were 
explained  to  the  public  by  the  dealer  that  he  could  not  answer  for  the 
quality  or  purity  of  the  very  cheap  articles  sold,  there  are,  we  belieire, 
very  few  persons  who  would  be  so  silly  as  to  prefer  the  adulterated 
to  the  genuine  article,  although  the  former  might  be  apparently 
the  cheaper. 

We  say  ajypdrendy  cheaper^  because  in  many  cases  these  so-called 
cheap  articles  are  really  the  dearest  in  the  end,  for,  owing  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  adulterated,  they  do  not  go  nearly  so  far  as  genuine 
articles  would  do.  The  public,  then,  we  consider  is  but  little  at  fault : 
it  merely  requires  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  true  and  actual  state 
of  things,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  ninety- nine  out  of  every 
hundred  cases  it  would  prefer  the  genuine  to  the  adulterated  com* 
modity,  even  although  for  this  a  somewhat  higher  price  had  to  be  paid. 

A  further  excuse  sometimes  urged  in  defence  of  certain  adultera^ 
tions  is,  that  they  do  no  harm.  By  this  plea  we  suppose  is  meant, 
that  they  are  not  hurtful  to  the  health,  but  only  to  the  pocket.  On 
this  ground  the  adulteration  of  milk  with  water  is  sometimes  de- 
fended :  now  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  few  more  scandalous 
and  indirectly  injurious  adulterations  than  this.  Milk  is  an  important 
and  prime  article  of  diet,  full  of  nourishment,  and  in  proportion  as 
water  is  added,  so  are  those  who  partake  of  the  diluted  compound 
robbed  of  their  proper  nourishment. 

Such  are  some  of  the  excuses  employed  in  defence  of  adulteration. 
That  they  should  be  urged  by  certain  manufacturers  and  traders, 
whose  profits  in  some  cases  are  so  largely  dependent  upon  adulteration, 
is  not  so  surprising :  but  what  really  is  astonishing  is,  that  there  should 
be  found  some  few  men,  very  few  we  are  happy  to  state,  of  more 
or  less  scientific  repute,  who,  influenced  by  certain  considerations  of 
interest,  lend  the  weight  of  their  names  and  use  their  scientific  attain* 
ments  in  defence  of  adulteration. 

Science  is  never  so  rightly  or  so  nobly  employed  as  when  it  ministers 
to  the  wants  and  well-being  of  mankind,  and  especially  when  it  is 
used  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health.  On  the  other  hand,  is 
it  not  an  unworthy  and  an  ignoble  ut>e  to  make  of  science,  to  employ 
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it  m  defence  of  practices  which  even  those  who  defend  them  most  in 
their  own  conflcienoes  must  condemn? — and  yet  there  are  men  who 
thus  demean  themselves. 

That  it  would  be  right  to  make  public  the  names  of  those  who  thus 
di^race  themseWes,  to  refute  their  arguments  and  reasonings,  and 
to  expose  the  motives  in  which  their  conduct  originates,  few  will 
deny:  we  feel,  however,  that  this  is  scarcely  a  fitting  place  so  to  do, 
and  shall  therefore  refrain  from  pursuing  this  course :  we  shall  merely 
refer,  in  a  general  way,  and  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  the  kind  of  ar- 
guments resorted  to  by  the  persons  to  whom  we  have  alluded.  Of 
course  they  employ  the  different  reasons,  or  rather  pleas,  to  which 
we  have  referred,  and  the  fallacy  of  most  of  which  we  have  exposed ; 
but  in  addition  to  which  they  resort  to  other  proceedings. 

Thus  they  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  get  up  a  cry  of  exaggeration, 
and  this  in  theiace  of  evidence  of  the  most  conclusive  and  demon* 
^trative  character! 

AnoAer  conrae  pursued  is  to  cite  some  of  the  less  important  in* 
stances  of  adulteration,  as,  for  example,  the  addition  of  alum  to  bread, 
of  water  to  gin,  and  to  argue,  from  them  as  though  they  were  not, 
ss  they  really  are,  parts  of  a  system,  but  as  though  they  were  the  worst 
iostaaees  of  adulteration,  and  as  though  the  entire  case  rested  upon  them. 
Another  favourite  plea  used  in  extenuation  of  adulteration  is 
that  the  quantities  in  which  some  of  the  substances  are  employed,  as 
those  used  for  the  sake  of  colour,  are  too  inconsiderable  to  be  pro* 
dactive  of  hurtful  results. 

This  is  so  sometimes,  but  it  certainly  is  not  the  case  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances :  in  many  cases  injurious  consequences  have  been 
.actually  proved  to  ensue;  thus  many  persons  have  been  poisoned 
outright,  and  have  lost  their  lives,  from  the  use  of  coloured  sugar 
confectionary;  others  hare  been  rendered  seriously  ill.  Cases  of 
lead  paralysis  have  been  produced  by  the  lead  purposely  introduced 
into  snuff,  and  the  same,  it  has  been  asserted,  has  occurred  from  the 
use  of  cayenne  coloured  or  adulterated  with  red  lead.  Arraint 
lUneas  of  a  serious,  and  even  fatal,  character  has  been  produced  by 
the  use  of  poisonous  adulterants  not  pigments,  as  from  lead  in  wine, 
cocculus  indicus  in  beer  and  spirits.  Indeed,  instances  might  be  mul- 
tiplied to  a  large  extent  of  disease  originating  in  the  use  of  substances 
employed  for  adulteration.  Who  can  tell  how  many  invalids  and  tender 
tliildren  have  fallen  victims  to  the  dangerous  adulterations  practlsefl 
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upon  food,  drinks  and  drugs,  if  the  true  causes  of  premature  deiath 
could  be  traced  out  in  all  such  cases?  That  dyspeptic  ailments  often 
owe  their  origin  to  the  adulteration  of  articles  of  food  is  unquestionable. 

Besides,  if  the  employment  of  poisonous  pigments  ^nd  other 
•substances  are  to  be  permitted  at  all,  what  guarantee  or  securitj  have 
we  against  accidents  resulting  from  the  careless  and  ignorant  use  of 
such  poisonous  or  injurious  articles  ?  The  only  right  and  safe  principle 
upon  which  to  act  we  maintain  is  to  discard  the  use  of  all  additions 
to  articles  of  consumption  that  are  unnecessary,  and  which  may 
possibly  become  a  source  of  danger.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ill  effects  of  adulteration -cannot  be  estimated  by  the  quantity 
-of  any  particular  ingredient  contained  in  any  one  article :  so  prevalent 
is  adulteration,  that  in  the  course  of  a  single  day  it  often  happens 
that  several  injurious  ingredients  are  partaken  of,  and  in  order  to 
arrive  at  any  correct  conclusion  we  must  therefore  take  the  sum 
of  the  whole  of  these  ingredients.    Seep.  21. 

Lastly,  in  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  effects  of  adulteration  on 
health,  the  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  the  metallic 
poisons  used  are  what  are  called  cumuiative.    See  p.  20. 

We  have  been  induced  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  various 
pleas  on  which  the  practice  of  adulteration  is  sometimes  defended,  ip 
order  that  when  the  readers  of  this  work  hear  them  urged,  as  spme 
of  them  doubtless  will,  they  n^ay  know  what  they  are  really  worth, 
and  how  they  may  be  refuted. 

Having  noticed  the  various  pleas  on  which  adulteration  is  defended, 
we  have  still  to  consider  to  what  cause  or  causes  its  prevalence  is  due. 

Real  Causes  of  the  Prevalence  of  AduUeration. 
The  great  cause  which  accounts  for  the  larger  part  of  the  adul- 
teration which  prevails  is  the  desire  of  increased  profit ;  a  second 
cause  is  excessive  and  unfair  competition.  A  trader,  perceiving  that 
his  neighbour  in  the  same  business  is  selling  his  goods  at  prices  at  which, 
if  genuine,  it  would  be  impossible  to  realise  a. profit,  knows  that  this 
can  only  be  done  by  having  recourse  to  adulteration,  and  finding  that  he 
cannot  compete  with  his  unscrupulous  fellow  trader,  at  length  he  himself 
too  often  has  recourse  to  the  same  practice.  We  thus  perceive  bow 
difficult  it  is  for  many  tradesmen  who  desire  to  do  so  to  conduct  their 
businesses  in  a  honourable  way,  and  to  resist  the  temptation  to  aduU 
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terate.    The  oaain  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  adulteration  are,  then^ 
the  desire  of  increased  profit  and  excessive  and  unfair  competition. 

Who  are  the  Parties  guUty  of  Adulteration  f 

The  next  question  for  consideration  is,  who  ere  the  parties  guilty  of 
adulteration. 

The  answer  is,  in  some  caseii,  the  manufacturers,  and  in  others  the 
-retail  dealers.  This  distinction  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  discovery  and  sup- 
pression of  adulteration. 

Some  of  the  adulterations  practised  require  to  be  so  on  the  large 
scale,  and  involve  the  use  of  extensive  machinery,  which  the  trades'^ 
man  does  not  possess ;  and  in  consequence  certain  adulterations,  as  of 
dour,  of  chicory,  of  cocoa,  of  spices,  and  of  many  drugs,  are  practised  by 
the  grinders  and  roasters  of  those  articles :  there  is  a  class  of  persons 
known  as  Spice  and  Drug  Grinders,  with  whom  lies  much  of  the  fault 
of  the  adulteration  of  spices  and  drugs. 

In  the  drug  trade  the  practice  at  one  time  was  very  general,  and 
it  still  prevails  to  some  extent,  of  adding  sawdust  of  different  kinds,  as 
well  as  other  articles,  in  order,  it  was  urged  in  excuse,  to  make  up  for 
the  varying  and  average  loss  sustained  by  different  drugs  in  the 
course  of  .drying  and  grinding  to  U  uniform  loss  of  4  per  cent.  This 
is  called  the  4  per  cent,  system ;  however,  the  practice  does  not  stop 
here,  but  leads  to  every  species  and  degree  of  abuse. 

The  adulterations  of  mustard,  vinegar,  annatto,  snufi^  coloured 
sugar  confectionary,  ahd  some  other  articles,  are  also  usually  prac- 
tised by  the  manufacturers. 

There  are  good  reasons  why,  in  many  cases,  the  manufacturer  should 
be  the  adulterator;  not  only  has  he  the  necessary  machinery  and  the 
means  of  performing  the  requisite  operations  on  a  large  scale,  but  the 
responsibility  of  adulteration  is  thus  taken  off  the  shoulders  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  traders  by  whom  the  public  is  immediately  supplied, 
and  is  confined  in  some  degree  to  the  comparatively  small  body 
of  manufacturers,  whose  proceedings  are  conducted  in  retirement  and 
secrecy,  and  whose  premises  are  not  accessible  to  the  public. 
.  The  ^tail  trader,  however,  takes  in  many  cases  his  share  in  the 
"work  of  adulteration ;  as  one  example,  we  may  mention  that  much 
of  the  adulteration  of  beer  and  spirits  is  perpetrated  by  the  pub- 
lican.   Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  retailer  does  not  himself 
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adulterate,  he  often  purchases  of  adulterating  merchants  with  guilty 
knowledge ;  thus,  in  many  cases,  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  article 
he  purchases  is  adulterated,  from  the  price  paid  for  it  being  less  than 
t-hat  at  which  the  genuine  article  can  be  procured.  In  such  cases 
the  tradesman  b  a  party  to  the  fraud,  and  is  as  guilty  as  the  actual 
perpetrator  of  the  adulteration. 

It  should  be  known  that  even  the  purchasing  of  articles  of  consump* 
tion  in  the  raw  state  by  the  trader  affords  no  guarantee  for  the  genu- 
ineness of  those  articles,  provided  they  are  afterwards  sent  to  the 
grinder  or  manufacturer  to  be  ground  or  manufactured.  We  have 
known  tradesmen  who,  wishing  to  protect  themselves  as  far  as  possible 
against  adulteration,  have  purchased  the  best  cocoa  beans  and  chicory 
nibs,  and  have  then  sent  them  to  the  grinder  to  be  prepared,  but, 
upon  being  returned  to  them,  they  were  found  to  be  adulterated. 
Messrs.  Ridgway  and  Ca,  of  King  William  Street,  forwarded  to  the 
author,  some  time  since,  some  flake  cocoa  for  examination :  this  was 
found  to  be  adulterated  with  wheat-flour.  Messrs.  Ridgway  then 
stated  that  they  purchased  the  best  cocoa  beans  they  could  procure, 
and  sent  them  to  the  manufacturer  to  be  made  Into  Jlahe  cocoa,  which 
should  consist  of  nothing  but  cocoa.  The  manufacturer,  in  this  case, 
had  subtracted  some  of  the  cocoa,  and  had  replaced  it  with  wheat- 
flour.  Since  this  occurred  Messrs.'  Ridgway  have  had  a  mill  erected 
on  their  premises,  and  now  make  tbeur  own  flake  cocoa. 

Now  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  remarks,  that  there  are 
not  many  honest  manufacturers  and  traders  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  articles  of  eonaumption.  tVe  know  that  there  are 
many  sach,  and  on  behalf  of  some  of  those  who  either  are  really 
guilty  of,  or  who  lend  themselves  to  adulteration,  the  excuses  may  be 
urged  that  until  very  recently  the  legislature  has  been  indifferent  to 
this  subject,  that  it  does  not  protect  the  honest  trader,  and  that  in 
self-defence,  and  for  very  livelihood's  sake,  he  is  often  driven  to 
adulterate. 

Classification  of  Adulteration. 

Not  only  is  adulteration  prevalent,  but  the  substances  employed  are 
very  numerous ;  different  kinds  of  substances  being  used  for  different 
purposes.  The  majority  of  substances  used  are  so  for  one  of  three 
j)urposes :  either  for  the  sake  of  bulk  or  weight,  the  articles  used  of 
eourse  being  cheaper  than  those  to  which  they  are  added ;  for  the  sake 
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ofeohuTj  that  \b,  to  hdghten  and  Improye  tbe  appearance  of  article!  as 
it  is  considered,  often  eironeously,  the  natural  colour  of  such  articles 
being  frequently  altered  and  reduced  bj  dilution  with  other  adulter- 
ating substances  added  for  bulk  and  weight ;  or,  lastly,  to  increase  the 
pmgency  of  articles,  and  to  heighten  ihsxr  properHei  Ukd  flavour. 

The  first  kind  of  adulteration  is  the  more  usual  form,  and  is  that 
by  which  the  practice  is  rendered  so  profitable ;  the  second,  that  which 
consists  in  the  addition  of  colouring  matters  of  various  kinds^  is  often 
necessitated  by  the  first  kind,  so  that  these  two  descriptions  of  adul- 
teration frequentiy  go  together. 

An  example  of  the  first  kind  of  adulteration  is  furnished  by  the 
addition  of  roasted  corn  to  chicory  or  cofiee  powders,  and  of  water  to 
milk. 

Of  tiie  second,  in  the  addition  of  red  lead  to  cayenne,  Venetian  red, 
umber,  &c.,  to  chicory  and  cocoa ;  while  an  example  of  the  Uiird  form 
of  adulteration  is  met  with  in  tbe  addition  of  alkalies,  as  also  the 
chromates  of  potash,  hellebore,  and  powdered  glass  to  snuff. 

Now  it  is  in  the'  second  class,  viz.,  that  which  consists  in  the  em- 
ployment of  colouring  matters  of  various  kinds,  that  the  majority  of 
those  adulterations  are  included  which  are  prejudicial  to  health :  this 
will  be  seen  more  clearly  hereafter. 

So  numerous  and  various  are  the  substances  employed  for  adultera- 
tion that  a  classification  of  them  according  to  the  articles  in  which 
they  are  encountered,  and  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  be- 
comes usefuL    Such  a  classification  is  given  in  the  following  tables. 

The  annexed  Table  contains  only  the  names  of  those  substances 
which  we  have  ourselves  ascertained,  by  original  observations  and 
analyses,  to  be  actually  employed  for  the  adulteration  of  Articles  of 
Food ;  it  does  not  include  Drugs* 


Classified  List  of  the  varums  Substances  ascertained  iy  Ourselves  to  he 
employed  for  the  different  Purposes  of  Adulteration :  viz.  for  Bulk 
and  Weighty  for  Colour^  and  for  Smelly  Taste^  and  other  Properties. 


I 

For  Balk  aad  W«||»U 

PorColoor. 

For  TMe,  8m«n, 

•nd  other  Pro- 

p«tk». 

kTfUATTIK 

Rye,   Wh4Mt    and    Barley 
Floan,  Tunneric,  Carbo- 
nate    and    Sulphate    of 
Lime,    Red   ferruginous 
Barthi,  Red  Lead.  Salt. 

Turmeric,  Red  ferrugi- 
nous    karths,    Sadt, 
Alkali. 

SolplMte  uf  Cop- 
per. 

d  by  Google 
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Arrow.Root   . 


Anchotiu 


Beavdt    - 
Bkbad 


BrTTBR      - 
BOTTLBO  FRUITg 
AND    VbOBTA- 


CBBtlfB       • 
CiNNAHUN 


Coloured    Con> 

FCCnOMARY. 


Chicory 


Cocoa  AND  Cho- 

COLAl  E. 


Cayennb    Pbp- 

PKR 


For  Bulk  and  WtlEbU 


Sago,  Potato,  and  Tapioca 
Starches,  and  rariout 
mixtures  and  combina- 
tions of  these  with  the  in- 
ferior arrow-roots. 

Dutch,  French,  and  Siclliao 
Fish. 

Water         .       -       -       - 

Mashed  PoUtoes,  Rice, 
Beans,  Rye,  Indian 
Com 

Water. 


Cassia,  and  most  of  the  ar- 
ticles mentioned  under 
Spices. 

East  India  Arrow-root, 
Wheat  and  Potato  Flour, 
Hyd  rated  Sulphate  of 
Lime. 


Chicory,  Roasted  Wheat, 
Rye  and  Potato  Flours, 
Roasted  Beans,  Mangel- 
wurzel,  Aooriis. 

Roasted  Wheat  and  Rye 
.Flours,  Burnt  Beans  and 

'  Acorns,  Sawdust,-  Malio. 

Bany  Sawdust,  Carrot 
Ungel.wursel. 

Maranta,  East  India,  and 
Tacca  or  Tahiti  Arrow- 
roots ;  Tous  les  Molt;  the 
Flours  of  Wheat,  Indian 
Com,  Sago,  Potato,  and 
Tapioca,  and  variousMix- 
tures  of  these ;  Sugar, 
Chiconr,  Cocoa  Husks. 

Ground  Rice,Mu8tardHusk, 
Salt. 


Bole  Armenian,  Vene- 
tian Red. 


Salts  of  Copper,  usually 
the  Acetate  or  Sul- 
phate, 

Aiinatto,  Bole  Arme- 
nian, Venetian  Red. 


CoehinenI,  Lake,  Indl- 
go,  Prussian  Blue, 
Antwerp  Blue,  Arti. 
ficial  Ultramarine, 
Carbonxte  of  Copper 
or  Verditer,  Carbo- 
nate of  Lead  or  White 
Lead,  Red  Lead.Ver 
millon  ;Chrorae  Yel- 
low or  Chromates  of 
Lexd.  Lemon,Orange 
and  deep;  Gamboge; 
Sap  Green;  the  three 
Brunswick  Greens, 
Emerald  Green  or 
Arsenite  of  Copper, 
Indian  Red;  brown 
ferruginous  eanhs, 
chiefly  Umber,  Sien- 
na, and  Vandyke 
Brown,  and  rarious 
combinations  of  the 
above  pigments. 

Burnt  Sugar,  or  Black 
Jack. 


Ferruginous  earths,  as 
Venetian  Red  and 
Umber,  Burnt  Sugar 
or  Black  Jack. 

Venetian  Red,  Red 
Ochre,  and  other  fer- 
ruginous earths. 


Red  Lead.  Vermilion 
or  Bisulpliuret  of 
Mercury,  Venetian 
Red.  Turmeric. 


For  TaMs.  Snarfi. 
aDdotlwr  faa. 


Burnt  f^u^ar. 
Alunn,  Hards  a 
Scuff. 


Salt. 
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EOG  PowDKia 

CCBRT    POWDSB 
FlOCB 

GmoBK    . 
Sim  -      •      . 


HonT 
bmcLAss  • 


LiQCORICB 


UriTAKD  . 
Ifcut         .        - 
1i4s1iai.adb 
iOatmeal  - 


PotTBR 

Stoct. 

TlCKLEI 


TOTTID    Ml&Tt 
AKD  FWH. 

.Punsvu 

Pswa    - 


Sioo 


Rm 

ScGAm 


Snctt: 
Clotu  • 

CiNNUIOlf 


For  Butt  UA  Wfigta. 


Whfat,  Potato,  and   Rice 
Flours. 

Groaod  Riw,  Potato-terina, 

Salt. 
Rice,  Beam,  Rye,   iDdian- 

Corn,  Potato  Flour. 
Wheat,    Sago,  and   Potato 

Flours,     Ground    Rice, 

Mustard  Husks. 
Water,  Sugar    .       .       . 


Flour,  Caoe  Sugar. 
GelaUne. 
Potato-flour,  Water 


Wlieat-flour.Potato  Starch, 
boiled  Starch  probably 
rRice,Chalk,  and  Gelatine. 

W  beat-flour.  Turmeric     - 

Water 

Pulp  of  Apple  pr  Turnip. 

Bar^y'flour,  and  the  ime- 
gumenu  of  Barley  called 
Robbie. 

Water  .  .  « 


Flour,  probably  Wheat- 
floor  boiled. 

Salts  of  Copper,  including 
the  Acetate. 

Wheat  and  Pea  Flour, 
Ground  Rice,  Ground 
Mustard  Seeds,  Linseed 
Meal,  P.  D.,or  Pepper- 
Dust.  *^*^ 

Potato-flour. 


Water      .  .  > 

Wheat-flour  in  two  cases 
only.  Potato-flour,  and 
Tapioca-starch,  each  in 
'  one'sample.   - 

Powdered   CoTe-stalks   in 

one  case. 
Cassia,  Wheat-flour,  Sa^o- 

meal,   and  mixtures  i  of 


these ;  East  India  Ai 
root,  Potato-flour. 


rrow* 


ChrtMne.  Yellow  or 
Chromate  of  Lead, 
Turmeric. 

Red  lead 


Turmeric  Powder. 


Tnnneric. 
Aonatto. 


Sugar,  Treacle . 

Salts  of  Copper,  usually 
the  Aceute  of  Copper. 

Bole  Armenian,  and 
sometimes  Venetian 
Red. 


The  Chromates  of  Po- 
tash, Chromate  of 
Lead,  l^rruginoos 
earths,  chiefly  Um- 
bers, Red  and  Yellow 
Ochre,  Red  Lead,  or 
Oxide  of  Lead. 


For  Tarts,  Rmell, 

■ad  other  Pro. 

pcrUth 


Salt. 

Alum* 


Cayenne,  Cassia 
or  Cinnamon, 
Sugar,  and  fla- 
▼ourfngof  differ- 
ent kinds.  For 
flning.  Alum, 
Salt  of  Tartar. 


SaIt.Carfoonate  of 
Soda,  Caustic 
Lime. 


ig»r.    Treacle, 


The  Chromates 
of  Potash,  Car. 
bonate  of  Am- 
monia, Lime, 
Powdered  Glass 
or  Silex,  Pow- 
dered Orris-root. 

Cayenne,  Burnt 
sugar. 
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FlMBNTO 

Mixed   Spici 


Sauomom  the  Bb- 
MDceiofAncho- 
▼Im,  LolMtert, 
and  Shrimps, 
and       Tomato 


TB4 


Tobacco.  - 

VlNBOAR  . 


FarB«lkndW«(aht- 


Muitard   Huik  In  one  In- 

itance. 
Wheat,  Sago,  and  Potato. 

Flours,  Ground  Rice,  two 

Vegetable       Substances. 

one  of  which  resembled 

Linseed. 


Exhausted  Tea  Leares ; 
Leaves,  other  than  those 
of  Tea,  British  and  Fo- 
reign,  amongst  the  for- 
mer  those  of  Sycamore, 
Horsc^chesnut^and  Plum; 
Lie  Tea,  Paddy  Husk, 
Sandf  Starch. 

Water,  Sugar,  Treacle, 
Salts,  OU. 

Water         -         -  - 


Red  femiffinons  earths, 
as  Bole  Armenian  and 
Venetian  Red. 


Plumbago  or  Black 
Lead,  Gum,  Indigo, 
Prussian  Blue,  Tur- 
meric, Chinese  Yel- 
low, China  Clay. 
Soap-stone  or  Frendi 
Chalk 


Burnt  Sugar 


FarTHae.8aiclI, 

MM  antnr  Pio* 
porticb 


Sulphate  of  Iron, 
Catechu,  Gun, 
La  Veno  Bvno, ' 
Chinese  Botan. 
ical  Powder. 


Sulphuric  Add. 


or  the  three  following  Tables,  the  first  is  of  articles  ascertained  to 
be  used  hj  others ;  the  second,  of  articles  stated  to  be  employed  by 
different  writers,  but  of  the  use  of  which  no  positive  proof  is  given, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  most  of  them  either  have  been,  or 
are  occasionally  employed,  and  the  third  is  a  list  of  articles  the  use 
of  which  appears  to  be  but  little  probable,  although  stated  to  be 
sometimes  had  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration. 

List  of  Articles  ascertained  hy  Others  to  he  used  for  the  Purpose  of 
Adulteration. 


Bread 
Floor 


Gm 


Per  Balk  and  Weight. 


Sulphate  of  Copper. 
Mineral  White  or  Hydrated 
Sulphate  of  Lime. 


For  Tarte.  KhmII. 
■ad  other  Pte- 


Grains  of  Para- ' 
dlse.  Sulphuric 
Add,  Various 
GinFlaTourings, 
coniainiag  Co- 
riander  Seeds. 
Angdica  Root, 
Oil  of  Almonds, 
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F«r  TM%  Smdl. 

Fer  Balk  aad  Waight. 

FarCdMi. 

•BdatlwrFM. 

Calamus  Root. 

Almond    Cake, 

OrrisRoot,  Car- 

damom   Seeds, 

Orange     Peel, 

Grpy  and  White 

Salts. 

Laid       .       - 

M uttoir  Suet       -       .      . 

Alnm,  Potash. 

Hum.          AMD 

Flour  or  SUrdh,  TnMle^ 

Pbppu  •- 
Posm  Awo  Alb 

Woodj  Fibre. 

Coecuhu  Indicus, 
Grains  of  Para- 

dise, Capsicum, 
Ginger,<|uassia, 

Calamus  Root. 

Caraway      aad 
Coriander  Seeds, 

Ginger,  Orange 

Powder,Llquor. 

ice.  Honey,  Sul- 
phate  of  Iron. 
Sulphuric  Acid, 

Cream  of  Tartar, 

Alum,     Carbo- 

nate of  Potash, 

Oyster    Shells, 

Hkruhorn  Sha- 

Tings,       FaUa 

amaxa  or   Nox 

Rum-       - 

Vomica,  Beans. 
Coccnluilndicua. 

^  Sncpr 

Qoawiiu  GentUm  md  Co- 
lonbo  Root,  Peat,  Moii. 
Sarthy  Matter.  Rhubarb 
Learee.  Leaves  of  Treea, 
FurticWood,WoodyFlbw. 
Hellebore. 

\i'WG^IHUS  IBWIgllBi 

TlA   -        .        - 

The  leaTesofBeech.Plane, 

Rose  Pink,  Dutch  Pink, 
Veeetable   Red   and 
Yeflow  Dyes,  Chrome 

. 

BaaUrd  Plane.  Elm,  Pop- 
lar. Willow,  Fancy  Oak, 

Hawthorn,  Sloe. 

Yellow.  Venetian  Red, 
Carbonate  of  Copper. 

1 

Arsenite  of  Copper, ;                             | 

1 

Chramate    and    Bi*                               1 

f 

chromate  of  Potash, 

\ 

Carbonates  of  Ume 

\ 

and  Magnesia. 

!  Tobacco  - 

Rhubarb,  Potato,  Ck>ittlSoot, 
Dock,  and  other  Britlih 
Leavet,    Sawdust.    Malt 
Comings,  Earthy  Matter, 

Water.  Brttdy,  Com  Spirit, 
Jenroisa,Cider,  mixtures 
of  inferior  and  diAsent 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Wm       -      - 

wood,   Braiil  wood. 

I^ad,  Bitartrate 
of  Potash,  Oak 

Bilberries,        Burnt 

Sawdust,  Cate- 

wines. 

Sugar. 

chu,       Cherry 
Laurel  Water. 
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List  of  Articles  stcded  by  Others  to  he  employed  for  the  different 
Purposes  of  AduUeraium^  hut  of  the  Use  of  which  no  Positive 
Evidence  has  heen  adduced,  although  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
many  of  them  have  been,  or  are  occasionally,  had  recourse  to. 


AmaoW-RooT    - 

ANCHOVIBa 

BaiAO      - 
CoLODBKD  Con. 

FBCTIONABY. 
COFFM       -         - 

CHicoav    -       - 

Cocoa  and  Cho- 
colate. 

FLocm      -      - 

For  Balk  and  W«ighU 

ForCeloor. 

ForTMW.SmeU, 
and  other  Pfeo. 

Ground  Rica.      - 
Sprats.               ^       ^, 
Barley,   Oat,    Pea  Flonr, 

Pipi    Clay,    Plaster    of 

Paris,  Bonedust. 
White  Potter's  clay,  Pipe 

Clay,   or   CornUh  Clay ; 

Ch.lk,  Plaster  of   Paris, 

Roasted       Peas,^     Coffee 

Torrefied     Ground    Rice. 

Roasted  Biscuit,  Oak  Bark 

Tan,    Exhausted.    Tan, 

called  Croats. 
Old  Sea  Biscuits.    Coarse 

BrannyFlou^Anlmall-afs, 

a»TalAow,Lard,Treade. 

Sulphate  of  Lime.  Chalk. 
Chalk.  Bone  Earth,  Plaster 

of  Paris,  Powdered  Flints. 

Cobalt,  Smalt,  Ultra, 
marine.  Litmus,  Na- 
ples Yellow. 

Madder  Root. 

Baked   Horse's   LIrer, 
Burnt  Blood. 

Red  Lead,  Vermilion, 
Red      and     Yellow 
Ochre. 

Acetate  of  Lead. 

OIN    -       -       - 

Oil  of  Turpen- 
tine. 
Common  Arsenic 

LlTMUl       - 
MO8TARD  - 

'  Milk        -      - 
Pbppse     - 
RaspbbrrtJbllv 
Sdoab 
Saucks 
Tobacco  - 

1 

Radish  Sdedb. 
Sheep's  Brains.  Chalk. 
Ground  Oil  Calie,"Clay. 

;    and  Peroxide  of 
Mercury. 

Orris-root. 

Sand,  Piaster  of  Paris. 

Chalk,  Plaster  of  Paris. 

The     leases  of   Cabbage, 
Seaweed,   Roasted    Chi- 
oory-root.  Bran,  Oakum. 

Red  I^ad. 

Liquorice,     BeeUroot 

Dregs.  Catechu,  Ful. 

lei's  Earth. 

Sal     Ammoniac, 
Carbonate     of  > 
Ammonia,  Ni- 
trate  of  Ammo, 
nla,  Sal^  Alka- 
lies, as  Porash 
and  Soda;  Gate- 
chu  orTerra  Ja- 
ponlca,  Opium. 

Acetic,   IHTolig- 
ueous.  Hydro- 
chloric, Kitric, 
and     Tartaric, 
:    Acids;  Cayenne, 

'■-  J&I'gSi. 

SalU 

Vikboab    - 

j 

■ 
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List  of  Articles  stated  to  be  used,  bnt  scarcely  likely  to  be  employed^ 
for  the  Purpose  of  Adulteration* 


AncHonn  ... 

BCTTIX          ... 

Corm        ... 
Chicoby      ... 
CATBMn      ... 
Mu 

Poum  AKo  Alb     - 

iVlJIBQAB         ... 

For  Bulk  aaad  Wdght. 

>       Fer  Colour. 

Plaster  or  Parli. 

Lard. 

Madder-root 

Brick-dust   .          .          .          - 

Brick-dust  -          -          .          - 

Milk  of  Almonds,  Gum,  Gum  Tra- 

gacanth. 
Opium. 
Oxalic  Acid. 

Brick,  dust 
Brick^lust 

Another  arraDgement  or  classification  of  substances  used  for  adul- 
teration IS  into  those  that  are  not  injurious,  but  the  use  of  which  is 
simplj  firaudulent,  and  into  those  which  are  hurtful  to  health.  A  list 
of  all  the  substances  employed  for  adulteration,  which  are  more  or 
less  prejudicial  to  health,  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Importauce  op  ths  Subject  of  Adultesation. 

The  subject'  of  adulteration  is  undoubtedly  one  of  high  importance, 
and  in  its  consequendes  it  afibrds  much  material  which  may  fairly 
engage  the  earnest  thoughts  of  the  financier,  the  sanitarian,  and  the 
moralbt. 

The  financier,  because  it  involves  to  a  large  extent  considerations 
of  profit  and  loss ;  profit  to  the  manufacturer  and  seller  of  adulterated 
articles,  and  loss  to  the  consumer  and  the  revenue. 

The  sanitarian,  because  some  of  the  articles  employed  in  adulter- 
ation are  of  an  exceedingly  injurious  character,  and  calculated  to 
affect  materially  the  public  health. 

And  the  moralist^  since  the  practice  of  adulteration  involves  decep- 
tion, and  even  fraud. 

Adulteration  is  therefore  a  great  national  question,  closely  afiecting 
the  pocket  of  the  consumer,  the  revenue,  and  the  health  and  morals 
of  the  people.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  enlarge  upon  each  of  these 
heads.  , 

The  pecuniary  Bearings  of  Advlteratioju 

The  pecuniary  bearings  of  the  subject  of  adulteration  are  of  very 
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great  importance,  and  they  relate  to  the  consumer,  the  manufac- 
turer, merchant,  or  tradesman,  and  the  revenue. 

The  great  profit  of  adulteration  arises  from  the  sale  of  articles  so 
adulterated  as  to  be  greatly  inferior  in  value  to  genuine  eommoditiefi, 
a  price  being  demanded  for  these  mixed  goods  yielding  a  larger  profit 
than  could  be  obtained  by  the  sale  of  unadulterated  goods;  in  fact, 
they  are  often  sold  at  the  rate  of  the  pure  articles.  This  increased 
profit  to  the  seller  is  just  so  much  loss  to  the  consumer.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  sale  of  mixed  chicory  and  cofiee  as  genuine 
cofiee :  chicory  may  be  purchased  for  about  30«.  the  cwt.,  or  about 
Sd,  per  lb. ;  cofiee  for  80«.,  or  nearly  9d.  per  lb.  Now  cofiee,  as  fre- 
quently sold,  often  oontiuns  50  per  cent.,  and  in  many  cases  mu<^  more 
than  this,  of  chicory ;  and  for  the  mixture,  half  chicory  and  half  cofiee, 
worth  about  6^.  or  7d,  per  lb.,  firom  U.  to  Is.  6d.  is  charged. 

So  great  is  the  loss  of  the  consumer  arising  out  of  the  practice  of 
adulteration  that  it  is  questionable  whether  it  does  not  amount  in 
most  oases  to  more  than  the  sum  of  the  whole  of  his  taxes.    The 
greatest  losers  by  adulteration  are  the  humbler  classes,  the  labourer 
and  the  artisan,  who  are  compelled  to  purchase  the  articles  they  i 
at  the  cheapest  shops,  where  adulteration  prevails  to  the  grea& 
extent    This  practice  therefore  presses  with  peculiar  hardship  up 
the  labouring  portion  of  the  population. 

It  is  clear  that  the  sellers  of  adulterated  articles  of  consumption, 
they  manufacturers  or  retail  dealers,  are  in  a  position  to  enban 
their  profits  by  the  practice  of  adulteration,  and  are  enabled  to  undc 
sell,  and  too  often  to  ruin,  their  more  scrupulous  and  honest  comp 
titers. 

The  question  of  the  adulteration  of  food  is  therefore  one  whi 
vitally  afiects  the  interests  of  the  more  honest  and  respectable  portian 
the  trading  community^  who  depend  upon  the  manufacture  and  sale 
articles  of  consumption,  and  it  behoves  them  strenuously  to  exe 
themselves  to  put  an  end  to  the  prevailing  system  of  adulteratii 
which  is  undermining  the  very  foundation  of  trade,  namely,  Faith  • 
Commercial  Imteositt. 

The  pecuniary  interests  of  tbe  State  in  the  question  of  adulteratii 
will  become  apparent  when  jre  remember  that  a  large  part  of  tl 
revenue  is  derived  from  duties  on  articles  of  consumption.  The  mo* 
these  articles  are  adulterated,  the  more  is  the  revenue  defrauded. 
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It  18  not  poflsible  to  estimate  win  any  d^piee  of  certainty  the  precise 
loss  to  the  State  arising  out  of  adhlteration ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
millions  of  money  derived  from  auties  on  articles  of  consumption,  and 
from  the  extent  to  which  adulteration  has  prevailed  and  still  prevails, 
that  the  loss  must  amount  animally  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds.  A  calculation  has  peen  made,  whereby  the  loss  to  the 
revenue  from  adulteration  b  estimated  at  two  millions  annually.  The 
author  of  the  ^  Food  of  London/**  p.  138.,  stages  that  half  the  national 
revenue  is  derived  from  article/  of  consumption.  These  few  facts  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  paranyniBt  importance  of  adulteration  to  the 
national  Exchequer. 

If  the  State  loses  so  muc&^it  is  pretty  certaioL  that  the  public  suffers 
a  much  greater  loss. 

The  Samtory  Barings  of  AdtlUeration. 

We  now  come  to  consid^  the  question  ofy  adulteration  as  it  affecU 
the  public  health.  No  douj^t  can  possibly  lie  entertained  on  this  sub- 
ject :  no  one  who  examinei^  witl^  sufficieni  care  the  facts,  but  must 
acknowledge  that  t^e  subject  of  adulteration  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  ^d  as  a  Question  of  public  health. 

In  the  first  pUxccj  the  adultera|;ion  of  articles  with  substances, 
although  harmless  jn  themselves,  jis  frl^Wntly  prejudicial,  by  reducing 
and  weakening  the  niv^ural  projjiertie^  af  those  articles.  This  is  the 
case  when  roasted  corqi  or  caiTot  is  add^  to  coffee,  and  water  to  milk : 
but  the  remark  applijbs  esp^^ially  to  medicines ;  for  in  this  case  to 
reduce  the  strength  jof  a  >iiiedicine  by  adulteration  is  to  destroy  or 
modify  the  proper  actVm^f  that  medicine.  The  proper  doses  of  dif- 
ferent remedial  agenjb^ave  been  determined,  in  most  cases,  by  careful 
observation  and^^ei^eriment ;  and  in  difierent  doses  the  same  medi- 
cine is  kna^fxio  produce  very  different  effects.  To  adulterate  medi- 
cines, even  with  harmless  substances,  is  to  destroy  the  very  foundation 
of  the  healing  art,  and  so  to  render  nugatory  the  wisest  and  best 
directed  efforts  of  the  physician. 

In  the  second  place,  adulteration  acts  prejudicially  to  the  public 
health  when  substances  are  employed  possessing  injurious  properties. 
Now  a  great  variety  of  such  substances  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
adulteration.    We  have  ourselves  detected,  amongst  others,  the  follow- 

*  By  George  Dodd.    Longman  &  Co. 
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ing :  —  the  three  chromates  of  lead,  the  three  Brunswick  greens,  whicli 
are  mixtures  of  the  chromates  of  lead  and  indigo  or  Prussian  blue,  red 
oxide  of  lead  or  red  lead,  arsenite  of  copper,  sulphate  of  copper,  car- 
bonate of  copper  or  verditer,  carbonate  of  lead  or  white  lead,  bisul- 
phuret  of  mercury  cinnabar  or  vermilion,  acetate  of  copper,  sulphate 
of  iron,  gamboge,  cayenne  in  spirits,  bronze  powders,  which  are  alloys 
of  copper  and  zinc,  sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  red  ferruginous 
earths,  and  other  substances  more  or  less  injurious.  This  list,  it  will 
be  observed,  contains  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  virulent  poisons. 
Sometimes  the  quantities  of  these  substances  used  is  so  considerable 
that  immediate  ill  effects  are  produced :  thus,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
not  a  year  passes  but  that  serious,  and  even  fatal,  accidents  arise  out 
of  the  practice  so  recklessly  pursued  of  colouring  sugar  confectionary 
with  poisonous  pigments.  More  frequently  the  effects  are  more  slowly 
developed:  the  substances,  although  taken  perhaps  in  but  minute 
quantity,  gradually  and  insidiously  deteriorate  the  bealtb,  giving  rise 
frequently,  amongst  other  maladies,  to  various  forms  of  dyspepsia  or 
indigestion  :  sometimes,  as  in  tne  case  of  lead,  copper,  mercury,  and 
arsenic,  they  accumulate  in  the  system  until  at  length  serious  con- 
sequences are  produced  ;  thus  cases  of  paralysis  have  been  recently 
traced  in  the  clearest  manner  to  the  use  of  snuff  adulterated  with 
preparations  of  lead ;  some  of  these  cases  will  be  found  recorded  in 
^  Food  and  its  Adulterations :"  other  cases  of  lead  paralysis,  it  has 
been  stated,  have  been  produced  by  the  use  of  cayenne  adulterated 
with  red  lead. 

The  subjoined  Table  contains  not  only  the  names  of  the  substances 
used  in  adulteration  possessing  more  or  less  injurious  properties,  but 
also  the  names  of  the  articles  in  which  they  have  been  discovered :  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  number  of  injurious  substances  thus  em- 
ployed is  very  great. 

If^uritms  Substances  actually  detected  in  adulterated  Artides  of 
Consumption, 


Substances. 

Cocculus  indicus. 

Arsenite  of  copper,  emerald  green, 
or  Scheele*s  green. 

Sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol, 
and  acetate  of  copper  or  verdi- 
gris. 


Articles. 
Beer,  rum. 
Coloured  sugar  confectionary. 

Pickles;  bottled  fruits  and  vege- 
tables; preserves;  dried  and 
crystallised  fruits. 
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Carbonate  of  copper  or  Terditer. 
The  three  chromates  of  lead. 

Red  oxide  of  lead. 

Hed  fermffinous  eartha,  as  Yene- 
tian  red^  bole  Armenian,  red 
and  jellow  ochres,  umber,  &c. 


Carbonate  of  l^td. 

Plumbago  or  black  lead. 

Bbulphuret  of  mercury  or  cin- 
nabar. 

Sulphate  of  iron. 

Sulphate  of  copper. 

Cayenne. 

Gamboge. 

Chromates  of  potash. 

The  three  false  Brunswick  greens 
being  mixtures  of  the  chromates 
of  lead  and  indigo,  or  Prussian 
blue. 

Oxydilorides  of  copper  or  true 
[Brunswick  greens. 

Orplment  or  sulphuret  of  arseni* 
cum. 

Ferrocyanide  of  iron  or  Prussian 
blue. 

Antwerp  blue  or  Prussian  blue 
and  chalk. 

Indigo. 

Ultramarine. 

Artificial  ditto. 

Hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  mine- 
ral white,  or  plaster  of  Paris. 

Alum. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Bronze  powders  or  alloys  of  copper 
andzmc 


ArHcUs, 

Coloured  sugar  confectionary  and 
tea. 

Custard  powders,  sugar  confec- 
tionary, tea,  and  snuff. 

Cayenne,  curry  powder. 

Red  sauces,  as  shrimp,  lobster, 
anchovy  and  tomata  sauces; 
and  in  potted  meats  and  fish, 
cocoa,  cnicory,  anchovies,  an- 
natto,  cheese,  tea,  and  snuff,  &c. 

Sugar  confectionary. 

In  certain  black  and  Lie  teas. 

Cayenne,  sugar  confectionary. 

Re-dried  tea,  and  in  beer. 
Bread,  rarely ;  annatto. 
Gin,  rum,  ginger,  mustard. 
Sugar  con^tionary. 
Tea  and  snuff. 

Sugar  confectionary. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Flour,  bread,  sugar  confectionary. 

Bread  and  flour. 
Vinegar,  gin. 
Sugar  confectionary. 


Now  with  evid^ce  such  as  the  above,  it  is  impossible  to  contend 
that  the  use  of  such  a  variety  of  injurious,  and  even  paisonous,  sub- 
stances 18  unattended  with  danger,  and  that  adulteration  does  not 
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affect  the  public  health.  It  may  so  happen,  and  it  doubtless  does 
sometimes  occur,  that  the  same  person,  in  the  course  of  a  single  daj, 
receives  into  his  stomach  some  eight  or  ten  of  the  articles  above  enume- 
rated. Thus,  with  the  potted  meats  and  fish,  anchovies,  red  sauces, 
or  cayenne,  taken  at  breakfast,  he  would  consume  more  or  less  bole 
Armenian,  Venetian  red,  red  lead,  or  even  bisulphuret  of  mercury.  At 
dinner,  with  his  curry  or  cayenne,'  he  would  run  the  chances  of  a 
second  dose  of  lead  or  mercury ;  with  the  pickles,  bottled  fruits  and 
vegetables,  he  would  be  nearly  sure  to  have  copper  administered  to 
him ;  while  if  he  partook  of  bon  bom  at  dessert,  there  is  no  telling  what 
number  of  poisonous  pigments  he  might  consume.  Again,  in  his  tea,  of 
mixed  or  green,  he  would  certainly  not  escape  without  the  adminis- 
tration  of  a  little  Prussian  blue,  and  it  might  be  worse  things :  if  he 
were  a  snuff-taker,  he  would  be  pretty  sure  to  be  putting  up  his  nostrils, 
from  time  to  time,  small  quantities  of  either  some  ferruginous  earth, 
bichromate  of  potash,  chromate  of  lead,  or  red  lead :  finally,  if  he  in- 
dulged himself  with  a  glass  or  so  of  grog  before  going  to  bed,  he  would 
incur  the  risk  of  having  the  coats  of  his  stomach  burned  and  irri- 
tated with  tincture  of  capsicum  or  essence  of  cayenne.  If  an  invalid, 
his  condition  would  be  still  worse ;  for  then,  in  all  probability,  he  would 
be  deprived  of  much  of  the  benefit  of  the  skill  of  his  physician  through 
the  dilution  and  sophbtication  to  which  the  remedies  administered 
for  his  relief  were  subjected.  This  is  no  fanciful  or  exaggerated 
picture,  but  one  based  upon  the  results  derived  from  the  repeated 
analysis  of  different  articles  as  furnished  to  the  consumer. 

Moral  Bearings  of  Adulteration . 

The  third  and  last  aspect  in  which  adulteration  is  to  be  considered 
is  the  morale 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  guilty  of  adulteration  and  yet  be  an 
honest  and  a  moral  man.  Can  it  even  be  said  of  the  adulterator,  be  he  a 
manufacturer  or  a  roaster  and  grinder  of  chicory  and  coffee,  or  be  he  a 
retail  tradesman  who  sophisticates  the  goods  which  he  sells  and  mixes 
them  with  roasted  com  or  beans,  Venetian  red,  &c.,  that  he  is  guilty  of  a 
less  offence  than  the  common  thief?  The  last  takes  but  our  property, 
while  the  former  not  only  robs  us  of  our  substance  but  sometimes 
destroys  our  health  as  well. 
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Bat  adulteration  not  only  makes  those  who  practise  h  dishonest, 
bat  other  -wery  serious  evik  often  ensne:  thus  it  begets  a  loss  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  in  those  with  whom  he  deals. 
In  this  waj  sometimes  not  only  does  the  honest  trader  come  to  be 
looked  upon  with  the  same  suspicion  as  the  adulterating  merchant 
or  tradesman,  but  the  statm  of  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  tJie 
trading  community  engaged  in  the  sale  oi  articles  of  consumption 
is  lowered,  and  it  is  looked  upon  with  misgrring  in  all  its  transactions; 
lastly,  the  character  of  the  whole  natioo  for  integrity  in  its  dealings 
suflcjTs  in  consequence  of  adulteration. 

There  is,  then,  scarcely  an  individual  whose  interests  are  not  deeply 
concerned  in  the  subject  of  adulteration.  The  interests  of  large 
publie  institutions  of  all  kinds  are  vitally  affected  by  adulteration,  as 
our  hospitalaand  other  charitable  establishments,  workhouses,  barracks, 
shipping,  lunatic  asylums,  public  schools,  and  similar  institutions. 
Man  J  of  these  establishmenlai  are  supplied  by  contract  with  different 
articles  of  consumption,  as  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  arrowroot,  oatmeal, 
spices,  &c.  Now  it  often  happens  that  the  articles,  and  especially 
oatmeal  and  arrowroot,  supplied  under  these  contracts,  are  adulte- 
rated, and  this  is  firequently  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  and 
other  artides  are  sometimes  purchased  under  market  price,  and 
consequentiy  cannot  possibly  be  gentdne. 

Taking  into  consideration,  therefore,  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  we  believe  it  to  be  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  im* 
portance  of  the  subject  of  adulteration,  viewed  either  as  a  question 
of  public  health,  of  pecuniary  loss  to  the  consumer  and  the  revenue, 
or  as  one  of  morality.  To  sum  up,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
question  of  adulteration  is  one  which  affects  the  health  of  thousands, 
and  even  the  lives  of  many ;  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
are  annually  lost  to  the  consumer  and  the  revenue  by  the  practice 
of  adulteration ;  and  that  by  its  prevalence  the  morid  status  of  the 
commercial  portion  of  the  community  of  this  country  is  lowered  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Thb  Rbhbdibs  for  Adulteration. 
Hie  means  to  be  employed  for  the  suppression  of  adulteration  are 
of  two  kinds,  tiz.,  those  which  are  required  lor  the  discovery  of 
adulteration,  and  tiiose  for  its  pwmhment. 
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The  principal  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  detection  of  adulteration 
are,  First, — The  appointment  in  the  principal  towns  and  districts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  inspectors  and  analysts.  The  duty  of  the 
inspectors  would  be,  to  procure  articles  of  food  and  medicine,  to 
forward  them  to  the  analyst  of  his  district  for  his  analysb  and  report, 
and  to  bring  cases  of  adulteration  before  the  proper  authorities  for 
adjudication.  In  our  import  towns  a  principal  additional  duty  of  the 
inspector  would  be,  to  watch  over  articles  of  food  and  medicine 
brought  to  this  country,  and,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  forward  them  to 
the  analyst  for  his  opinion.  Lastly,  the  inspector,  like  the  present 
Excise  officers,  should,  in  certain  cases,  have  the  power  of  entry  on 
suspected  premises;  in  general,  however,  the  samples  collected  for 
analysis  should  be  procured,  in  the  presence  of  a  witness,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  by  purchase,  and  the  power  of  entry  would  rarely 
require  to  be  enforced.  The  Excise  obtains  its  evidence  of  adultera- 
tion chiefly  by  the  seizure  of  articles  in  the  warehouses,  &c.,  forcibly 
entered,  of  the  adulterator ;  in  this  respect  a  very  great  difference 
would  exbt  between  the  proceedings  of  the  Excise  and  that  of  the 
authorities  now  proposed  to  be  called  into  operation. 

While  it  would  be  requisite  that  every  chief  town  and  district 
should  be  provided  with  its  inspector,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
appoint  an  equal  number  of  analysts,  as  the  same  analyst  could,  in 
many  cases,  act  for  several  towns.  In  the  appointment  of  analysts, 
special  regard  should  be  had  to  their  qualifications,  and  none  should 
be  appointed  who  were  not  conversant  with  the  application  of  the 
microscope  to  the  detection  of  adulteration. 

The  appointment  of  the  inspectors  and  analysts  to  be  vested  in  the 
municipal  or  other  local  authorities. 

Second, — That  a  Metropolitan  Board  of  Inspectors  and  Analysts 
be  appointed,  its  appointment  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
To  this  board  should  be  confided  the  charge  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  the  adulteration  of  the  food  and  medicine  of  the  metro- 
polis and  its  suburbs.  The  board  should  publish  periodical  reports  of 
its  proceedings,  these  reports  containing  the  particulars  of  the  articles 
analysed,  including  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  parties  of  whom 
they  were  procured,  and  this  whether  they  proved  to  be  genuine  or 
adulterated.  Further,  the  local  inspectors  and  analysts  should  be 
required  to  make  periodical  returns  of  their   proceedings  to  the 
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Metropolitan  Board.  Bj  this  means  a  vast  amount  of  useful  in- 
formation in  regard  to  adulteration  would  be  accumulated,  and  the 
several  local  authorities  would  be  kept  up  to  the  full  measure  of 
their  duties.  Lastly,  in  the  Central  Board  the  local  analysts 
wonld  posNSs  an  authority  on  adulteration  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter, which  thej  might  consult  at  all  Umes  in  cases  of  doubt  and 
difficulty.  We  consider  the  institution  of  this  Board  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  successful  working  of  any  scheme  designed  for 
the  repression  of  adulteration.  Without  it,  although  local  inspectors 
and  analysts  might  be  appointed,  but  little  good  would  be  effected, 
because  there  would  be  no  sufficient  authority  over  them  to  ascertain 
whether  they  discharged  their  duties  properly  and  efficiently. 

Further,  the  services  of  the  different  Boards  of  Health,  the  various 
sanitary  officers,  and  inspectors  of  nuisances,  might  be  made  avail- 
able to  some  extent  in  procuring  articles  of  food  and  medicine  sus- 
pected to  be  adulterated. 

For  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  adulteration,  the  following 
are  the  measures  which  appear  requisite. 

That  all  cases  of  adulteration  should  be  disposed  of  summarily 
before  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  but  with  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

That  a  system  of  publication  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
persons  whose  goods  have  been  analysed  should  be  adopted,  and  this 
whether  the  articles  on  examination  proved  to  be  adulterated  or  genuine. 

That  the  sellers  of  adulterated  articles  should  be  punished  by  the 
infliction  of  fines,  and  the  actual  adulterator  by  fine  or  imprisonment, 
especially  in  the  case  of  second  offences. 

That  it  should  be  rendered  imperative  on  persons  convicted  of 
selling  adulterated  articles  that  they  should  keep  a  placard  con- 
taining the  text  of  the  judgment  condemning  them  posted  up  in  the 
most  pronunent  part  of  their  windows  for  three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve 
months  at  a  Ume. 

Few  methods  of  punishing  fraudulent  tradesmen  could  be  devised 
more  effectual  than  this,  and  which,  we  have  been  given  to  understand, 
has  been  enforced  in  France. 

The  above  is  a  short  outline  of  the  chief  measures  which  appear  to 
be  necessary  for  the  discovery  and  prevention  of  adulteration.  The 
punishments  proposed  should  extend  to  all  kinds  of  adulteration* 
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whether  injurious  to  health,  inTolying  pecuniary  loss,  or  whether 
simply  deceptive ;  in  fact,  the  definition  of  adulteration  already  given, 
and  which  may  here  be  repeated,  should  be  adhered  to. 

^*  Adulteration  consists  in  the  intentional  addition  to  an  article, 
for  purposes  of  gain  or  deception,  of  any  substance  or  substances  the 
presence  of  which  is  not  acknowledged  in  the  name  under  which  the 
article  is  sold.** 

According  to  this  definition,  the  sale  of  mixed  ariiclet  under  the 
name  of  one  only  of  the  ingredients  entering  into  the  composition  of 
the  mixture  would  be  punishable.  We  regret  exceedingly  to  fiiid 
that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Adulteration  propose  to  attach 
punishments  to  certain  adulterations  only,  — those  involving  pecuniary 
loss  to  the  purchaser,  or  which  are  injurious,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  health. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  affix  any  punishment  to  adulterations  with 
substances  of  a  cheap  and  innocuous  character ;  provided  *'  the  pubKc 
derive  the  full  benefit  of  this  cheapness  in  a  lower  price.**  It  is  not 
■even  recommended  that  such  mixed  articles  should  be  sold  as  mixtures, 
the  label  affixed  to  them  specifying  the  composition  of  the  mixture. 

That  is  to  say,  supposing  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  to 
be  acted  upon,  it  will  still  be  lawful  to  sell  a  variety  of  mixed  articles, 
as  tea,  coffee,  chicory,  arrowroot,  &c.,  which  are  not  what,  by  the 
name  under  which  they  are  sold,  they  profess  to  be,  and  what  as- 
suredly they  ought  to  be.  Thus  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
adulterations  actually  practised,  not  only  would  no  remedy  be  pro- 
vided, but  a  positive  legal  licence  would  be  given  for  their  perpetration. 

The  Committee  acknowlege  that  ^  the  public  morality  is  tainted, 
and  the  high  aommercial  character  of  this  country  seriously  lowered, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  countries,**  through  adulte- 
ration. We  very  much  fear  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee respecting  "innocuous**  adulterations  is  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  take  away  this  national  reproach. 

Besides,  this  distinction  of  adulteration  into  harmless  and  hurtful 
opens  the  door  to  perpetual  conflicts  of  opinion  and  litigation  as  to 
what  constitute  innocuous  and  what  injurious  adulterations ;  whereas 
there  is  no  commercial  adulteration  which  can  be  practised  that  is 
not  injurious  in  some  sense  or  other,  either  to  public  morality,  to  the 
pocket,  or  to  health. 
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To  make  such  a  distinction  as  this  is  to  leave  untouched  the  dis- 
honesty neoessarilj  involved  in  the  practice  of  adulteration  of  every 
kind.  According  to  our  view8»  all  adulteration  b  to  be  condemned, 
becanse  it  involves  at  least  intentional  and  designed  deception ;  but 
the  Gonunittee  would  indirectly  sanction,  and  alniost  legalise,  a  large 
class  of  deceptive  adulterations,  and  thus,  in  some  respects,  matters 
would  be  rendered  worse  than  they  even  are  at  present.  There  are 
few  persons  who  do  not  feel  that  in  practising  adulteration  of  any  kind 
they  are  guilty  of  that  which  u  wrong,  and  which  thej  would  be 
ashamed  to  avow  openly ;  but  the  Committee  would  take  away  this 
sense  of  shame,  and  teil  us  that  many  adulterations  are  not  reprehen- 
sible, and  ought  to  be  connived  at  by  the  Legislature. 

It  is  true  the  Committee  throw  in  a  kind  of  saving  clause,  and 
state,  **  provided  the  public  derive  the  full  benefit  of  this  cheapness  in 
a  lower  price.**  It  u  well  known  that  most  articles  are  sold  in  the  mixed 
state  chiefly  to  enhance  profits,  and  that  almost  constantly  the  public 
are  loeets  by  such  mixtures ;  but  the  great  difficulty  will  be  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  proof  <^  the  pecuniary  loss  sustained.  In  many  cases 
it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  proportions  of  the  several  ingredi- 
ents in  a  mixture,  and  these  being  undetermined,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  the  mixture. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  under  the  head  of  ^  in- 
nocuous **  adulterations,  the  public  would  be  defirauded  to  an  enor- 
mous extent. 

A  single  good  purpose  served  by  this  distinction  of  adulteration 
into  innocuous  and  hurtful  we  cannot  perceive.  It  appears  to  us 
that  no  real  difficulty  exists  either  in  defining  what  constitutes  adul- . 
teration,  or  in  determining  how  to  deal  with  it.  The  course  dictated 
by  common  sense  should  be  followed — viz.,  that  of  requiring  that  every 
article  should  be  what  it  professes  to  be,  and  what  the  public  under- 
stand it  to  be  by  the  name  under  which  it  is  sold.  On  this  point,  there- 
fore, we  consider  that  the  Committee  have  fallen  into  a  grave  mistake. 

We  much  r^ret  that  the  Committee  should  have  involved  them- 
selves in  this  difficulty,  seeing  that  the  right  course  to  pursue  is  so 
plain  and  obvious, — namely,  to  require  that  every  article  should  be 
what  it  professes  to  be  by  the  name  under  which  it  is  vended.  If  it 
be  sold  as  mustard,  arrowroot,  or  cocoa,  it  should  be  one  or  the  other 
of  those  articles,  and  nothing  else. 
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If  it  be  right  to  allow  the  sale  of  mixed  articles,  it  is  doubUess 
only  commonly  honest  and  just  that  these  articles  should  be  sold  as 
mixtures,  and  their  composition  specified. 

In  adopting  this  course,  no  real  difficulty  whatever  exists,  as  it 
would  be  easy  to  devise  names  sufficiently  appropriate  by  which 
these  mixtures  might  be  distinguished,  as  —  "mixed  mustard,  consist- 
ing of  mustard,  wheat-flour,  and  turmeric ;"  "  mixed  cocoa,  consisting 
of  cocoa,  sago,  and  sugar." 

But  we  would  go  further  than  this,  and  require  that  the  proportions 
of  the  several  ingredients  should  be  specified  thus :  ""  Mixed  Mmtard^ 
containing  mustard  50,  wheat-flour  40,  and  turmeric  10  parts ;  and  the 
same  with  coffee  and  some  other  mixtures.  Now  the  labelling  of 
articles  in  this  way  has  already  been  sanctioned  by  the  legislature, 
which  requires  that  mixed  coffee  and  chicory  should  be  sold  only  as 
thus  labelled :  "  This  is  sold  as  a  mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee."  All 
that  is  needed,  therefore,  is  an  extension  of  the  same  system. 

With  regard  to  the  punishments  for  adulteration,  we  perceive  that 
the  only  punishment  which  the  Committee  recommend  to  be  inflicted 
is  that  by  fine. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  states:  "  A  summons  shall  be  issued, 
and  the  case  be  investigated  before  the  justices,  who  shall  have 
power  to  inflict  summary  punishment,  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  in 
every  case  where  pecuniary  fraud  or  danger  to  health  shall  have  been 
proved.** 

We  fear  that  it  must  be  concluded,  from  the  wording  of  the  above 
paragraph,  that  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  is  only  proposed  to 
.  be  inflicted  in  default  of  payment  of  the  fine.  If  this  be  so,  then  our 
conviction  is,  that  pecuniary  fines  are  a  most  inadequate  punishment ; 
they  neither  are  adequate  to  the  serious  nature  of  the  offence  com- 
mitted, nor  will  they  serve  to  check  adulteration  to  any  extent.  The 
system  of  fines  has  been  repeatedly  tried,  and  has  hitherto  failed.  Of 
what  moment  is  a  fine  of  a  few  pounds  to  an  adulterating  merchant, 
spice  or  drug  grinder,  who,  probably,  before  the  discovery  of  his  guilt, 
has  been  engaged  for  years  in  adulteration,  whereby  he  has  realised 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds  ?  Besides,  to  adulterate  is  to  com- 
mit fraud,  and  surely  it  cannot  be  right  to  compound  with  fraud  by  a 
money  payment.  What  is  required  is,  that  adulteration  should  be 
branded  as  a  crime,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  affixing  to  it  some 
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pimiahment  which  shall  entail  penonftl  discredit  and  disgrace,  such  as 
that  of  imprisonment  We  are  therefore  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
Imprisonment  ought  to  form  one  of  the  punishments  for  adulteration, 
it  bdng  reserved  for  the  worst  cases,  and  for  second  offences.  The 
punishment  by  fines  only  will  effect  little  or  nothing  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  adulteration.  On  referring  to  the  laws  in  force  against  adul- 
teration in  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  even 
New  York,  we  find  that  imprisonment  is  one  of  the  punishments  en- 
forced against  adulteration.  Why  then,  we  ask,  are  adulterators 
in  England  —  a  country  formerly  presumed  to  set  a  pattern  of  com- 
mercial integrity  to  the  world  —  to  be  dealt  with  so  gently  P  The 
Committee,  who  have  taken  great  pains  to  collect  the  laws  in  force  in 
other  countries,  could,  we  should  suppose,  scarcely  have  failed  to 
notice  the  efficient  character  of  those  laws,  as  contrasted  with  their 
own  feeble  recommendations.  Amongst  other  penalties  inflicted  in 
most  countries,  are  the  confiscation  of  the  adulterated  goods,  and  the 
prohibition  of  confirmed  adulterators  from  following  their  trades  or 
callings.    The  Beport  of  the  Committee  is  silent  on  both  these  points. 

The  parties  whom  the  Committee  recommend  to  be  punished  are 
the  actual  adtdterator  and,  with  certain  restrictions,  the  seller.  It  is 
not  proposed  that  the  seller  should  be  held  responsible  when  ^'he 
can  afford  satisfactory  proof  that  he  has  himself  been  deceived,  and 
was  not  conscious  of  the  adulteration  practised,  unless  he  has  evinced 
a  culpable  knowledge  of  the  trade  which  he  professes  to  follow.** 

In  legislating  upon  the  subject  of  adulteration,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  seller  is  frequently  as  much  a  party  to  adulteration  as 
the  actual  adulterator.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  often  buys 
articles  at  prices  at  which  he  knows  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  be 
genuine.  Again,  it  should  be  recollected  that  it  is  often  the  interest 
of  the  seller  to  screen  the  adulterating  wholesale  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer, he,  in  many  cases,  being  largely  in  his  debt.  In  the  course  of 
the  publication  of  the  reports  of  ^^  The  Lancet  **  Sanitary  Commission 
we  met  with  many  cases  in  which  the  seller  preferred  to  incur  the 
risk  consequent  upon  the  publication  of  his  name,  rather  than  divulge 
the  names  of  the  parties  by  whom  he  was  supplied.  The  seller, 
therefore,  must  not  be  let  off  too  easily,  especially  when  he  attempts 
to  screen  the  perpetrator  of  adulteration. 
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The  following  are  the  $teps  recommended  by  the  CoffuniUeefor  the 
Discovery  caid  Suppreenon  of  AduUeratiotu 

^  It  will  be  desirable,**  states  the  Report,  ^  therefore  to  empower  mu- 
nicipal or  other  local  or  district  authorities,  to  appoint  an  officer  or 
officers,  who,  on  complaint  made,  or  in  cases  of  reasonable  suspicion, 
shall  procure  portions  of  any  articles  supposed  to  be  adulterated,  with 
a  yiew  to  their  examination  or  analysis  by  some  duly  qualified  person 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  On  the  report  of  such  person,  if  it 
confirm  the  suspicion  of  adulteration,  a  summons  shall  be  issued 
and  the  case  be  inrestigated  before  the  justices,  who  shall  have  power 
to  inflict  summary  punishment,  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  in  every  case 
where  pecuniary  fraud  or  danger  to  health  shall  hare  been  proved. 
It  is  essential  that  a  right  of  appeal  should  lie  to  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions. 

"  With  regard  to  coloured  confectionary,  your  Committee  recom- 
mend that  authority  should  be  given  to  local  boards  of  health  or 
other  governing  bodies  to  forbid  the  use  for  colouring  of  all  mineral 
matter,  and  all  poisoning  vegetable  matter. 

**  But  although  your  Committee  desire  to  leave  the  execution  of  the 
law  against  adulteration  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  they 
are  of  opinion  that  very  valuable  assistance  would  be  afforded  to 
such  bodies  in  ascertaining  the  fact  of  adulteration,  if  one  or  more 
scientific  analysers  were  to  be  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the 
General  Board  of  Health,  to  whom  the  local  authorities  might  refer 
whenever  they  thought  fit." 

The  Committee  do  not  make  any  special  recommendations  in  regard 
to  the  adulteration  of  drugs. 

"  Your  Committee  ai*e  of  opinion  that  no  inspection  at  the  outports 
would  guarantee  to  the  consumer  the  purity  of  commodities  passing 
through  the  hands  of  intermediate  parties ;  and  the  exclusion  of  im- 
pure drugs  would  operate  injuriously,  by  interfering  with  the  supply 
obtained  by  scientific  processes,  calculated  to  extract  valuable  matter, 
even  from  products  seemingly  almost  worthless.** 

On  this  point  also  we  differ  from  the  Committee,  because  we  believe 
that  a  system  of  inspection  would  be  found  to  operate  most  benefi- 
cially. It  has  already  been  tried  in  America,  and  the  plan  has  worked 
well.    Supposing  that,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
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mittee,  no  inspection  at  the  chief  places  of  import  is  established,  what 
will  happen  f  Adulterated  drugs  will  be  imported  as  heretofore,  and 
will  find  purchasers ;  tbej  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  wholesale 
druggists,  from  them,  again,  into  those  of  the  retail  chemist,  and  thus 
they  will  reach  the  consumer,  who,  finding  that  he  has  been  supplied 
widi  an  adulterated  drug,  will  have  no  remedy ;  for,  according  to  the 
report,  the  seller  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  adulterations  of 
which  he  has  no  knowledge.  These  remarks  apply,  not  only  to  drugs, 
but  to  many  articles  of  iood  occasionally  imported  in  an  adulterated 
condition. 

Hie  suggestions  of  the  Committee  doubtless  contain  much  that  is 
good,  as  far  as  they  go ;  but  they  do  not  go  far  enough,  and  hence 
they  will  not  prore  effectual.  Their  great  defect  is  that  they  do  not 
include  any  prorision  fat  a  central  board  or  authority  such  as  we 
oonceiTe  to  be  essential.  The  organisation  proposed  in  connection 
with  the  General  Board  of  Health  is,  considering  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil,  of  too  Umited  a  character  to  efiect  much  good.  It  is  essen- 
tially necessary  that  there  should  be  some  well  organised  central 
authority,  having  ^  competent  head :  the  construction  and  duties  of 
this  body  have  already  been  indicated.  Suppose,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  the  various  local  officers  to  be 
appointed ;  who  is  to  determine  whether  they  do  their  duty  or  not  ? 
Who  is  to  advise  and  guide  them  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty  ?  And, 
finally,  in  what  way  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  adulteration,  brought 
to  light  through  their  labours,  to  be  made  available  for  the  general 
good  ?  Now  the  formation  of  a  board  such  as  is  indicated  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  institution  of  a  new  authority:  the  Analy- 
tical**Board  of  the  Excise,  if  remodelled  and  placed  on  a  broader 
basis,  might  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  fully.  The  reorganisa- 
tion of  this  board  is  imperatively  demanded ;  in  its  present  state  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  country.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  we  shall 
proceed  to  prove. 

The  question  may  next  be  considered  to  what  extent  the  neto  tnachi* 
nerjf  proposed  to  be  called  into  operation  for  the  tuppreuiou  ofaduUe' 
ration  wiU  clash  with  the  duties  and  position  of  the  Excise  in  regard  to 
adulteration. 

One  of  the  chief  duties  entrusted  to  the  Excise  is  the  protection  of 
the  revenue  (of  which  no  inconsiderable  portion  is  derived  from  du- 
ties on  ezciseable  articles  of  consumption)  from  loss  arising  out  of  the 
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adulteration  of  those  articles.  Amongst  the  articles  bearing  an  'Gzciie 
duty,  and  for  the  adulteration  of  which  the  Excise  are  responsible,  are 
tea,  coflfee,  cocoa,  pepper,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  including  snuff.  Now, 
it  may  be  inquired,  do  the  Committee  propose  that  the  purchasers  and 
analysts  whom  they  desire  to  be  appoint^  should  occupy  themselTes 
with  the  adulteration  of  the  several  articles  enumerated  ?  If  so,  they 
would  be  actually  discharging  the  duties  for  which  the  Excise  are  paid 
and  responsible,  and  thus  that  body  would  be,  to  a  great  extent,  super- 
seded. On  the  other  hand,  supposing  that  these  articles  are  still 
reserved  for  the  Excise  to  deal  with,  what  would  then  be  the  state  of 
the  case  P  Just  this,  that  the  revenue  would  still  continue  to  be  de- 
frauded to  a  large  extent,  and  the  public  health  injured,  as  they  have 
been  for  years  past,  by  the  prevalence  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
adulteration  in  exciseable  articles,  «nd  nearly  all  of  which  adulter- 
ations, under  a  thoroughly  effective  system  of  management,  might  be 
prevented.  This  brings  us  to  consider  the  question,  how  far  the 
Excise  has  hitherto  protected  the  revenue  from  lose  through  adulter* 
ation. 

The  articles  under  Excise  supervision  have  already  been  enumerated. 
Of  these  articles,  tea  is  still  subject  to  considerable  adulteration, 
while  the  extent  to  which  the  public  are  defrauded  in  coffee  and 
cocoa  is  notorious ;  they  are  also  largely  defrauded  in  pepper,  spirits, 
and  tobacco,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  results  of  analyses  of  those 
articles  as  supplied  to  the  public,  and  as  reported  in  *'  The  Lancet.** 

Of  numerous  samples  of  black  and  white  pepper  analysed,  fully  one- 
half  were  adulterated  with  ground  rice,  pea-flour,  wheat-flour,  linseed 
meal,  and  mustard  husk. 

Of  thirty-eight  samples  of  gin  examined,  a  very  large  proportion 
were  adulterated,  some  of  them  being  reduced  in  strength  one-half, 
while  seven  of  them  contained  cayenne  pepper.  The  same  was  the 
case  with  nan  and  brandy. 

Of  forty- three  different  snuffs  examined,  nearly  all  were  adulterated, 
the  adulterating  ingredients  used  being,  for  the  most  part,  salt,  alka- 
lies, silica,  red  and  yellow  ochre,  red  lead,  chromate  of  lead,  and 
chromate  of  potash. 

The  Excise,  then,  has  most  signally  failed  in  its  principal  duty — 
namely,  the  protection  of  the  revenue  against  adulteration. 

The  proof  that  it  has  thus  failed  is  furnished  in  the  fact  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  the  author*s  reports  in  '^  The  Lancet/'  adul- 
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teration  was  ascertained,  on  evidence  the  most  incontrovertible,  to  pre* 
Tail  in  every  one  of  the  articles  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Excise. 
Now  this  state  of  things  ought  not  to  be,  and  it  is  one  which  is  dis- 
creditable to  the  Government  of  this  country. 

The  causes  ofthefniure  of  the  Excise  may  next  be  considered:  they 
are  several ;  but  we  do  not  propose  to  do  more  at  present  than  just, 
in  the  briefest  posnble  manner,  refer  to  one  or  two  of  those  causes. 

One  reason  is  the  want  of  sufficient  activity  and  vigour  in  enforcing 
the  powers  with  which  they  are  intrusted.  Compared  with  the  pre- 
valence of  adulteration,  how  seldom  do  they  make  exposures  of  adul- 
teration, and  institute  prosecutions  I 

Another  reason  is  that  they  do  not  sufficiently  employ  the  resources 
of  science  for  the  discovery  of  adulteration.  They  rely  too  much 
upon  the  information  of  Excise  inspectors,  and  too  little  upon  science^ 
upon  the  resources  of  chemistry,  but  more  especially  upon  a  know^ 
ledge  of  vegetable  structure  as  revealed  to  the  competent  ob- 
server by  means  of  the  microscope. 

From  not  employing  science  enough,  the  Excise  has,  for  the  most 
part,  in  order  to  discover  evidence  of  adulteration,  been  driven 
to  adopt  a  system  of  espionage,  and  to  the  rude  and  inquisitorial 
proceeding  of  entering  forcibly  upon  suspected  premises,  and  of 
seizing  on  any  adulterated  articles  or  substimces  employed  in  adul- 
teration, and  which,  perchance,  they  might  find  in  the  course  of  their 
search.  The  method  adopted  by  **  The  Lancet  ^  Commission  was  in 
striking  contrast  to  this.  It  simply  purchased  the  different  articles 
as  sold  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business,  and  applied  to  their  analyses 
all  the  resources  of  science,  especially  the  microscope  and  chemistry. 
By  this  proceeding  it  was  not  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Excise, 
to  maintain  an  army  of  *^  4000  "  Excise  inspectors,  neither  was  it  requi- 
site to  violate  the  sanctity  of  men*s  private  dwellings. 

That  the  Excise  had  not  employed  science,  either  sufficiently  or 
effectively,  for  the  detection  of  adulteration,  at  the  period  of  the 
commencement  of  our  investigations,  is  proved  by  many  circum- 
stances. 

Thus  we  found  a  variety  of  chemical  adulterations  to  prevail,  of 
which  the  Excise  possessed  no  knowledge ;  but  it  was  in  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  microscope,  as  an  instrument  for  the  discovery  of  adultera- 
tion, that  its  knowledge  was  the  most  defective.    Of  this  ignorance 
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it  has  itself  furnished  a  memorable  and  striking  proof.  In  1850 
repeated  remonstrances  were  addressed  to  the  Groyemment  to  prohibit 
the  adulteratioti  of  coffee  with  chicory.  The  Groyernment  excused 
itself  from  interfering,  on  the  plea,  publicly  urged  by  the  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that,  neither  by  chemistry,  nor  by  any  other  means,  was 
the  adulteration  of  coffee  with  chicory  to  be  detected.  This  statement 
was  made  on  the  strength  of  a  report,  procured  at  the  instance  of  the 
Excise,  from  three  of  the  most  distinguished  chemists  of  the  day ;  the 
real  fact  at  the  same  time  being,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  or  certain 
than  the  discovery  of  the  adulteration  in  question,  by  means  of  the 
microscope.  Further,  we  have  within  the  last  few  years  brought  to 
light,  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  hundreds  of  adulterations,  the 
existence  of  which  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  Excise.  Ev^  now, 
although  we  have  done  so  much  to  teach  that  body  the^  ase  of  the 
microscope,  it  has  as  yet  failed  to  afford  the  publiolUiy  evidence 
to  show  that  it  is  capable  of  employing  tMt  instruDient  aright  for  the 
discovery  of  adulteration.  It  not  ui>reas(mab!y  might  have  been 
expected,  that  a  numerous  and  public  body  Ifk^  the  Excise,  instituted 
and  paid  for  the  special  work  of  discovering  adulteration,  with  the 
most  ample  opportunities  and  faoilities,  would  not  have  required  to 
be  taught  its  business  by  those  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  subject  of 
adulteration  in  a  private  ^d  unofficial  capacity. 

It  might  also  have  been  reasonably  expected  not  only  that  it  would 
not  require  to  be  taught  itself,  but  ^at  it  would  have  published  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  public,  some  in- 
structions calculated  to  put  it  on  its  guard  against  adulterations,  and 
to  teach  it,  to  some  extent,  ht)w  to  detect  them.  ~^ 

We  learn  from  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Adulteration, 
that,  "in  addition  to  about  4000  ofl^eers  scattered  over  the  country,  the 
Board  (of  Excise)  empH>ys  about  sixty  to  seventy  analytical  chemists, 
whose  numbers  are  re^cruited  by  students  educated  for  the  purpose  at 
University  College,  to  the  nuipber  of  fourteen  in  every  year."  Why, 
here  is  a  whole  army.of  inspectors  and  analysts !  With  such  huge 
machinery  as  this,  the  wonder  is  that  adulteration  should  exist  in  any 
degree,  much  less  that  it  should  be  all-prevalent  I  Had  we  the 
organisation  and  control  of  such  an  enormous  staff,  we  would  under- 
take to  all  but  eradicate  adulteration  from  the  land. 
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Now,  it  must  be  remembered  tbat  the  chief  dnty  of  this  large  force  is 
simply  to  protect  the  revenue  against  fraud  in  some  half  dozen  articles  of 
consumption.  With  adulteration,  as  such — with  the  great  mass  of  adul- 
terations, whether  they  are  injurious  to  health,  or  whether  detrimental 
to  the  rerenue — ^the  Excise  concerns  itself  not.  Singular  to  relate, 
there  are  a  yariety  of  articles  of  consumption  which  pay  duty  to  the 
State,  which  help  to  augment  the  revenue,  and  which  are  notoriously 
adulterated,  and  yet  the  Excise  does  not  take  cognisance  of  the  adul- 
teration of  such  articles. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Excise  has  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
duty  to  perform  in  connection  with  adulteration,  and  yet  this,  small 
as  it  is,  is  most  inefficiently  performed.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  this  discreditable  state  of  things  should  exist.  The  present 
machinery  of  the  Excise,  remodelled,  might  be  made  to  act  against 
adulteration  with  enormous  effect. 

Another  reason  is  that  it  does  not  avail  itself  sufficiently  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  ^e  publicity.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  rely  more  upon  the  regular  publication  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  those  whose  goods  have  been  analysed,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  adulteration,  than  upon  any  other  means,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excellent  effects  which  have  undoubtedly  resulted  fr6m 
the  publication  in  **  The  Lancet,"  for  a  period  of  f^ur  years^  of  the 
names  of  upwards  of  2000  merchants  and  tradesmen.  Bo  great  has 
been  the  effect  of  this  publication,  combined  with  the  recent  exposures 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  that  we  are  of  opinion  tbat  jaot^ 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  adulteration  now  nrevails,  in  the  metropolis  at 
least,  that  did  at  the  time  wh^irthe  reports  o^^^e  Analytical  Sanitary 
Commission "  first  appeared.  In  some  articles  the  improvement  is 
manifest  to  the  eye  alone,  as  in  the  red  sauces,  pickles,  bottled  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  coloured  sugar  confectionary. 

The  following  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  publication  of  the  names 
of  traders  in  **'  The  Lancet "  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  micro- 
scope, occur  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review  "  for  March,  1855,  in  a  review  of 
the  author's  work  entitled  "•  Food  and  its  Adulterations." 

"  A  gun  suddenly  fired  into  a  rookery  could  not  cause  a  greater 
commotion  than  did  this  publication  of  the  names  of  dishonest  trades- 
men ;  nor  does  the  daylight,  when  you  lift  a  stone,  startle  ugly  and  loath- 
some things  more  quickly  than  the  pencil  of  light,  streaming  through  a 
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quarter-inch  lens,  surprised  in  their  native  ugliness  the  thousand 
and  one  illegal  substances  which  enter  more  or  less  into  every  descrip- 
tion of  food  which  it  will  pay  to  adulterate.  Nay  to  such  a  pitch  of 
refinement  has  the  art  of  fabrication  of  alimentary  substances  reached, 
that  the  very  articles  used  to  adulterate  are  themselves  adulterated ; 
and  while  one  tradesman  is  picking  the  pockets  of  his  customers 
a  still  more  cunning  rogue  is,  unknown  to  himself,  deep  in  his  own." 

No  objection,  we  believe,  exists  to  the  scheme  which  we  have  briefly 
set  forth  for  the  discovery  and  prevention  of  adulteration,  on  the 
score  of  expense ;  on  the  contrary,  while  an  immense  saving  would 
ensue  to  the  consumer,  the  revenue  would  be  greatly  benefited  and 
the  public  health  protected.  The  requisite  machinery  is  in  existence 
at  the  present  time :  as  has  before  been  stated,  there  is  an  enormous 
and  costly  machinery  at  work  for  the  prevention  of  the  adultera- 
tion of  some  half  dozen  exciseable  articles, — that  of  the  Excise,— con- 
sisting of  some  70  chemists  and  4000  inspectors.  The  Excise  however, 
has  failed  to  accomplish,  to  a  great  extent,  this  single  object :  further, 
it  takes  no  cognisance  of  the  adulteration  of  many  duty-paying 
articles,  as  spices,  arrowroot,  &c.,  although  this  immediately  affects  the 
revenue;  nor  does  it  notice  those  adulterations  which  are  simply 
frauds  upon  the  consumer,  or  which  are  detrimental  to  the  public 
health:  thus  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  adulterations  of  drugs, 
nor  does  it  interdict  the  use  of  poisonous  pigments  in  the  colouring 
of  sugar  confectionary,  &c.  Nearly  all,  therefore,  that  appears  to  be 
requisite  in  order  to  insure,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  suppression  of 
adulteration,  U  to  remodel  the  detective  and  analytical  departments  of  the 
Excise^  and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  operations.  The  analytical 
department  should  be  made  to  take  cognisance  of  all  adulterations, 
whether  in  duty-paying  articles  or  in  articles  free  of  duty.  The  best 
way  would  be  either  to  place  the  remodelled  analytical  department 
of  the  very  unpopular  Excise  under  the  Board  of  Health,  the  various 
Customs  and  Excise  detective  inspectors  communicating  with  the 
reconstituted  Board,  or  else  to  render  it  independent  and  distinct. 

Some  such  change  as  that  here  recommended  is  imperatively  de- 
manded, and  must  ere  long  take  place.  It  is  impossible  to  allow  the 
Analytical  Board  of  the  Excise  to  remain  much  longer  in  it«  present 
anomalous  and  most  inefficient  condition.  This  change  effected,  the 
Board  would  lose  its  arbitrary  and  objectionable  character ;  it  would 
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cease'to  be  regarded  as  an  engine  for  the  extortion  of  money ;  but 
while  it  realij  and  efiectuallj  protected  the  revenue,  it  would  at  the 
some  time  protect  the  interests  of  the  honest  trader,  of  the  consumer, 
and  also  become  a  guardian  of  the  public  health. 

We  are  sorrj  that  our  views  differ  so  much  from  those  expressed 
by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Adulteration ; 
bat  we  have  felt  ourselves  constrained  to  give  free  expression  to 
our  opinions  on  this  question  which  so  closely  concerns  the  interests 
of  the  public,  and  which  are  paramount  to  all  other  considerations. 
With  abundant  evidence  of  a  most  conclusive  character,  with  a  case 
which  the  Committee  themselves  acknowledge  to  be  fully  proved,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  Keport  is  a  very  weak  and  timid  one, 
when  the  gigantic  character  of  the  evil  to  be  remedied  is  considered. 
It  would  appear  as  though  the  Committee,  from  the  universality 
of  the  practice  'of  adulteration,  and  from  its  extensive  ramifications 
throughout  the  highest  and  the  lowest  branches  of  trade,  had  become 
alarmed,  and  shrank  from  grappling  with  it  in  a  bold  and  compre- 
hensive manner.  Notwithstanding,  however,  that  the  Report  falls 
short  of  what  is  required,  it  is  yet  a  highly  important  document,  and 
one  which  must  be  followed  by  legislation.  The  grateful  thanks,  there- 
fore, of  the  public  are  fuUy  due  to  the  able  chairman  of  that  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Scholefield,  M.  P.,  and  his  colleagues,  namely.  Viscount 
Ebrington,  Viscount  Gooderich,  Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  Hon.  C.P.  ViU 
liera,  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt,  Mr.  Gregson,  Mr.  Ein- 
naird,  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Peacocke,  Mr.  Otway,  Mr.  Swif%,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Moffat,  we  suppose,  was  placed  upon  the  Committee 
to  represent  the  case  of  the  adulterators.  For  two  sessions  these  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons— all  volunteers  for  the  duty — were 
unremitting  in  their  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Committee, 
and  they  elicited  from  the  various  witnesses,  by  their  well-directed 
inquiries,  a  mass  of  most  valuable  evidence,  which  cannot  but  result 
ere  long  in  a  great  public  benefit. 

Various  grounds  exist,  which  render  it  imperative  that  some 
effective  legislation  should  promptly  be  carried  into  effect  for  the 
suppression  of  adulteration. 

Legislation  on  the  subject  is  required — 

first. — For  (he  Protection  of  the  Public  HeaUh, — The  evidence  given 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Adulteration  proves  that  the 
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deadliest  poisons  are  daily  resorted  to  for  purposes  of  adulteration,  to 
the  injury  of  the  health,  and  the  destruction  of  the  lives,  of  thousands. 
There  is  scarcely  a  poisonous  pigment  known  in  these  islands  which 
is  not  thus  employed. 

Second. — For  the  Protection  of  the  Revenue, — This  will  be  readily 
acknowledged  when  it  is  known  that  nearly  half  the  national  re« 
venue  is  derived  from  taxes  on  food  and  beverages.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  not  long  since  adulteration  was  rife,  and  it  still  exists 
to  a  large  extent  in  nearly  all  articles  of  consumption,  both  solid  and 
fluid,  and  including  even  those  under  the  supervision  of  the  Excise. 

Third.— In  the  Interetts  of  the  Honest  Merchant  and  Trader.-^The 
upright  trader  is  placed  in  a  most  trying  and  unfair  position  in  con- 
sequence of  adulteration.  He  is  exposed  to  the  most  ruinous  and 
unscrupulous  competition ;  too  often  he  is  undersold,  and  his  business 
thus  taken  from  him.  It  is  therefore  to  the  interest  of  the  honest 
trader  that  effective  legislation  should  take  place,  and  not  only  is  it  to 
his  interest,  but  we  can  state  that  it  is  his  most  anxious  desire  that 
adulteration  should  be  abolished.  In  advocating  the  suppression  of 
adulteration,  we  are  therefore  advocating  the  rights  and  interests  of 
all  honourable  traders. 

Fourth.  — For  the  sake  of  the  Consumer. — That  the  consumer  is 
extensively  robbed  through  adulteration,  sometimes  of  his  health,  but 
always  of  his  money,  b  unquestionable.  It  is,  however,  the  poor  man, 
the  labourer,  and  the  artisan,  who  is  the  most  extensively  defrauded  ; 
for,  occupied  early  and  late  with  his  daily  labour,  often  in  debt  with 
those  with  whom  he  deals,  he  has  no  time  or  power  to  help  himself  in 
the  matter,  and  if  he  had  the  time  he  still  would  require  the  requisite 
knowlec^e.  The  subject  of  adulteration,  therefore,  while  it  concerns 
all  classes,  is  eminently  a  poor  man*s  question ;  the  extent  to  which 
he  is  cheated  through  adulteration  is  really  enormous. 

Fifth. —  On  the  Ground  of  Public  Morality,  —  Adulteration  in- 
volves deception,  dishonesty,  fraud,  and  robbery,  and  since  adultera- 
tion b  so  prevalent,  so  equally  must  these  vices  prevail,  to  the 
serious  detriment  of  public  morality,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  whole  nation,  for  probity,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Under  this  head  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  language  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  Adulteration.  "  Not  only,"  states  the 
Report,  "  is  the  public  health  thus  exposed  to  danger,  and  pecuniary 
fraud  committed  on  the  whole  community,  but  the  public  morality  is 
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tainted,  and  the  high  commercial  character  of  this  country  seriottslj 
lowered,  both  at  home  and  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  countries.**  We 
repeat,  then,  that  some  prompt,  active,  and  efficient  legislative 
interference  is  demanded,  for  the  sake  of  public  morality,  and  the 
character  of  this  country  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world. 

But  there  are  yet  other  reasons  for  legislation.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that,  in  making  known  the  nature  of  the  adulterations 
practised  upon  a  variety  of  articles,  although  we  have  deterred  some, 
yet  have  we  also  taught  many  the  way  to  adulterate,  and  of  thid 
knowledge  they  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  themselves,  especially  in  the 
absence  of  any  sufficient  check.  The  recent  startling  and  frightful 
exposures,  although  they  have  done  good  for  a  time,  will,  if  unsup- 
ported, serve  but  to  increase  the  evil  at  some  future  day. 

A  reluctance  is  expressed  in  some  quarters  to  grapple  with  the 
giant  evil  of  adulteration  from  the  fear  lest  it  should  interfere  with, 
and  impose  restrictions  on,  trade.  This  fear  we  believe  to  be  ground- 
less ;  and  even  if  there  were  some  foundation  for  it,  yet  it  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  prevail  against  what  our  consciences  tell  us  to  be 
right.  Trade  is  one  thing,  poisoning  our  food  another.  Surely  there 
is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two ;  and  if  connected,  the 
sooner  the  connection  is  severed  the  better  —  the  better  on  all  grounds, 
and  especially  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  trade  itself.  We  main- 
tain, however,  that  the  connection  which  now  exists  is  entirely  un- 
natujral,  that  it  has  sprung  up  under  a  careless  and  loose  state  of 
things,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  interpose  its  authority 
for  the  prevention  of  adulteration. 

Now  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
suppression  of  adulteration  that  restrictive  measures  should  be 
resorted  to,  calculated  to  interfere  with  trade,  or  to  impede  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  beyond  those  already  in  exbtence ;  indeed 
some  of  the  restrictions  now  in  force,  and  interference  at  present  in 
operation,  might,  under  a  better  organisation,  be  discontinued. 

Let  us  recall  to  mind  the  powers  already  conferred  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  adulteration.  The  Excise  is  at  liberty  to  enter,  by  force,  upon 
any  premises,  where  the  adulteration  of  an  exciseable  article  is 
suspected  to  be  carried  on,  or  where  adulterated  goods  are  supposed 
to  be  deposited ;  the  adulterators  or  sellers  of  adulterated  articles 
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may  be  i^prehended,  punished  by  fines,  which  are  sometimes  Yerj 
heavy,  or  imprisonment ;  all  the  adulterated  articles  may  be  confis- 
cated, as  well  as  the  implements  employed  in  their  preparation.  The 
Board  may  lock  up  a  manufacturer's  premises,  taking  the  keys  away, 
even  when  he  is  not  practising  adulteration,  and  it  may  control  the 
processes  of  manufacture  therein  pursued.  Here  is  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  trade  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  with  a 
vengeance ! 

Again,  magistrates  or  peace  officers,  by  warrant,  under  the  Bread 
Act,  may  search  any  premises  and  seize  any  adulterated  flour  or 
bread,  search  for  any  forbidden  ingredient,  inflict  the  penalties  of  fine 
and  imprisonment ;  and  lastly,  they  may  publish  the  names  of  the 
ofienders. 

To  prevent  smuggling, —  an  offence  which,  in  its  effects  upon  the 
revenue,  is  allied  to  adulteration,— a  large  force,  armed  to  the  teeth,  is 
stationed  all  around  the  coasts  of  these  islands :  it  may  seize  the 
smuggler,  and,  if  he  resist,  kill  him  ;  or  it  may  take  his  contraband 
goods  from  him,  and,  on  conviction,  cast  him  into  prison.  Here, 
again,  is  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  and,  remember, 
in  smuggling,  the  revenue  only  is  defrauded,  and  but  little  is  thought 
of  public  health  or  morality. 

Lastly,  recall  to  mind  the  powers  exercised,  and  properly  so,  in  die 
cases  of  bad  or  diseased  meat,  and  of  short  weights  and  measures, 
which,  be  it  known,  often  go  along  with  adulteration.  In  such  cases 
there  is  the  power  of  entering  upon  suspected  premises,  of  seizing  and 
confiscating  the  articles,  and  of  punishing  the  wrongdoers  by  fine  or 
imprisonment. 

It  may  be  inquired,  how  comes  it  that,  with  such  powers  of  re- 
pression, adulteration  so  prevails  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  laws  in 
force  respecting  adulteration  are  partial  only  in  theur  operation ;  that 
they  relate  only  to  certain  articles ;  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
but  seldom  enforced ;  and  that  some  of  them  have  even  fallen  into 
desuetude.  What  concerns  everybody,  what  is  everybody's  business, 
becomes,  in  fact,  according  to  the  old  adage,  nobody's  business. 

The  cries  of  "freedom  of  trade*'  and  "the  liberty  of  the  subject," 
in  connection  with  adulteration,  are  in  reality  unmeaning  terms,  used 
as  bugbears  to  frighten  the  timid  and  to  throw  the  public  off*  their 
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goArd.    We  repeat,  then,  restbictivb  measures,  betond  those 

ALREADY  IK  EXISTENCE,  CALCULATED  EITHER  TO  IMPEDE  THE 
FRBKDOM  OF  TRADE  OR  TO  CURTAIL  THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  TRADER 
OB  THE  SUBJECT,  ARE  EOT  REQUIBED  FOB  THE  8UPPBESSI0N  OF 
ADUI.TEBATION.  WhAT  IS  DEEDED  IS  AN  EFFECTIVE  SCIENTIFIC 
ORGANISATION  FOB  THE  DISCOVEBY  OF  ADULTERATION,  AND  THE 
ADEQUATE  PUNISHMENT  OF  THE   OFFENCE. 
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ON    THE  MEANS    BY    WHICH    ADULTERATION 
MAY  BE  DETECTED. 


Thbsb  are  two  principal  means  by  which  the  discoTery  of  adultera- 
tion is  efiected,  chemistry  and  the  microscope. 

Chemistry  has  been  long  employed  for  tne  detection  of  adulteration, 
and  it  was  upon  this  means  of  investigation  that  the  earlier  observers 
almost  exclusively  relied. 

The  application  of  the  microscope  to  the  detection  of  adulteration 
is  comparatively  new,  and  dates  chiefly  from  the  period  at  which  my 
paper  on  the  Adulteration  of  Coffee  was  communicated  to  the  Bota- 
nical Society  of  London,  that  is  from  August,  1850.*  This  is  certainly 
the  most  practical  and  important  use  which  has  ever  been  made  of 
that  instrument ;  for  by  its  means  hundreds  of  adulterations  have  been 
discovered,  the  detection  of  which  was  beyond  the  power  of  chemistry, 
and  which  had  previously  eluded  all  the  efforts  of  science.  The  author 
believes  that  he  may  claim  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ  on  a  large 
scale  the  microscope  for  the  discovery  of  adulteration ;  on  this  point, 
however,  the  language  of  others  may  be  employed. 

"  The  Lancet,*  in  reviewing  the  author's  work  on  the  Adulteration  of 
Food,  writes,  January,  1855  :  "  It  is  now  unnecessary  to  say  how  com- 
pletely Dr.  Hassall  dispelled  the  delusion  as  to  the  circumscription  of 
science,  and  how  he  demonstrated  that  the  microscope,  wielded  by  the 
skilful  naturalist  and  chemist,  was  able  to  unravel  and  to  analyse  the 
component  structures  of  substances  that  bid  defiance  to  the  blow- 
pipe and  the  test-tube  alone.  It  is  the  great  and  original  merit  of  Dr. 
Hassall  to  have  applied  the  microscope  to  important  uses  in  inquiries 
of  this  nature,  and  to  have  shown,  by  its  uses,  not  only  many  things 
previously  considered  impossible  to  snow,  but  many  things  not  pre- 
viously suspected  to  exist." 

The  "  Quarterly  Review,"  in  an  article  on  the  same  subject,  remarks : 
**  It  is  in  the  application  of  the  microscope  that  consists  Dr.  Hassall*s 
advantage  over  all  previous  investigators  in  the  same  field.  The 
predsion  with  which  he  is  enabled  to  state  the  results  of  his  labours 
leaves  no  appeal.** —  March  1855. 

The  **  Dublin  Review  **  remarks :  **  The  secret  of  his  success  has 
been  that,  in  addition  to  chemical  analysis,  he  has  used  the  microscope 
in  his  inquiries ;  and  his  merit  not  only  consists  in  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  has  employed  the  instrument,  but  in  his  being  the  first  to 
use  it  practically  and  to  such  an  extent  for  this  purpose.** 

"The  microscope,**  writes  "The  Times,**  f  referring  to  our  labours^ 
•  See  *'  Tlnei,"  Augott  5. 186a  t  July  K  ISfiS. 
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*'  seems  to  have  been  the  more  effective  instrument  in  the  work.  Less 
than  five  years  ago  it  would,  we  are  told,  have  been  impossible  to 
detect  the  presence  of  chicory  in  coffee.  In  fact,  the  opinion  of  three 
distinguished  chemists  was  actually  quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  that  effect ;  whereas  by  the  use  of  the  microscope  the  differences  of 
structure  in  these  two  substances  can  be  promptly  discerned," 

Lastly,  the  following  remarks  from  the  pen  of  a  very  able  writer. 
Dr.  Robert  Barnes,  may  be  quoted:  *'The  scientific  originality  of 
Dr.  Hassairs  labours  in  laying  bare  the  health-destropring  and  fraud- 
ulent adulterations  of  food  and  drugs,  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
meritorious  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  public  im- 
portance of  the  results  obtained.  The  means  previously  relied  upon 
to  check  these  adulterations  were,  the  cumbrous  and  costly  machinery 
of  the  Excise,  and  the  subsidiary  aid  which  chemistry  could  afford. 
The  officers  of  the  Excise  were,  for  the  most  pvt,  driven  to  seek  for 
evidence  by  forcible  entry  and  the  seizure  of  articles  found  on  sus- 
pected premises.  When  the  art  of  the  chemist  failed,  science  was 
practically  exhausted.  So  late  as  1851,  the  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  able  to  quote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  de- 
liberate opinion  of  three  of  the  most  distinguished  chemists  of  the  day, 
who  had  been  specially  requested  to  report  upon  the  subject,  **  (hat 
neither  by  chemistry  nor  by  any  other  means  could  the  admixhtre  of  chi' 
cory  with  coffee  be  detected,^  How  completely  this  foregone  conclusion 
has  been  exploded  by  the  labours  of  Dr.  Hassall,  as  Analyst  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  of  *^  The  Lancet,**  is  notorious.  There  is  now 
nothing  in  science  more  certain  and  precise  than  the  discrimination, 
by  means  of  the  microscope,  of  the  various  forms  of  vegetable  tissues,  no 
matter  to  what  extent  they  may  be  pulverised,  mixed,  or  even  roasted. 

"  The  interest  of  Dr.  Hassairs  researches  is  universal.  They  have 
benefited  the  public  revenue,  every  man  in  health  or  in  sickness,  and 
the  physician  who  trusts  in  the  properties  of  the  agents,  whether  me- 
dicinal or  dietetic,  which  he  prescribes ;  and  Parliament  has  been  in- 
formed through  them  of  new  grounds  and  new  principles  of  legislation. 
The  great  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  foS^  drink, 
and  drugs,  has  already  been  recognised  by  Parliament,  and  this  mainlj 
through  the  labours  of  Dr.  Hassall.'* 

On  thb  Appucation  of  the  Microscope  to  the  Dstectioii  of 
Adulteration. 

The  microscope  is  specially  suited  to  the  detection  of  organbed 
structures  or  substances,  as  the  several  parts  of  animals  and  plants :  it 
is  with  the  latter  that  we  shall  chiefly  have  to  do  in  the  course  of  the 
present  work. 

When  we  survey  with  our  unaided  vision  any  animal  or  plant,  we 
detect  a  variety  of  evidences  of  organisation  or  structure ;  but  there  is 
in  every  part  of  every  animal  or  vegetable  production  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  organisation,  wholly  invisible  to  the  unarmed 
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sight,  and  which  is  revealed  onlj  to  the  powers  of  the  micrcMCope. 
Now  this  minute  and  microscopical  organisation  is  different  in  dii- 
ferent  parts  of  the  same  animal  or  plant,  and  different  in  different 
animals  and  plants,  so  that  hy  means  of  these  differences,  rightly 
understood,  the  experienced  microscopical  observer  is  enabled  to 
identify  in  many  cases  infinitely  minute  portions  of  animal  or  vegetable 
tissues,  and  to  refer  them  to  the  parts  or  species  to  which  they  belong. 

Thus,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  one  Kind  of  root,  stem,  or  leaf 
may  generally  be  distinguished  from  another,  one  kind  of  starch  or 
flour  from  another,  one  seed  from  another,  and  so  on.  In  this  way, 
the  microscope  becomes  an  invaluable  and  indispensable  aid  in  the 
discovery  of  adulteration. 

Applying  the  microscope  to  food,  it  appears  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
vegetable  article  of  consumption,  not  a  liquid,  which  may  not  be 
distinguished  by  means  of  uiat  instrument.  Further,  that  all  those 
adulterations  of  these  articles  which  consist  in  the  addition  of  other 
vegetable  substances,  and  which  constitute  by  far  the  majority 
of  adulterations  practised,  may  likewise  be  discovered  and  discri- 
minated by  the  same  means. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  all  the  vegetable  drugs,  whether  roots, 
barks,  seeds,  or  leaves.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  one  such  drug 
which  may  not  be  thus  distinguished. 

The  seeds  even  belonging  to  different  species  of  the  same  genus 
may  frequently  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  microscope, 
a  point  m  some  cases  of  very  great  importance.  A  remarkable  instance 
01  this  has  fallen  under  our  observation.  The  seeds  of  the  different 
species  of  mustard,  rape,  &c.  may  all  be  distinguished  under  the  mi- 
croscope by  differences  in  their  organisation.  To  show  the  im- 
portance of  the  discrimination  in  some  cases,  the  following  instance 
may  be  cited.  Some  cattle  were  fed  with  rape  cake,  and  died  with 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Nothing 
of  a  poisonous  nature  could  be  detected  on  analysis ;  but  it  was  sus- 
pected that  the  cake  might  be  adulterated  with  mustard  husk, 
although  even  this  point  could  not  be  clearly  established  by  chemical 
research.  Under  these  circumstances  the  cake  was  sent  to  the  author 
for  examination,  who  had  but  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  that  it 
was  adulterated  with  mustard  seed,  which,  from  the  large  quantity 
consumed,  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  fatal  inflammation.  Not 
only  can  the  seeds  of  different  plants  of  the  same  genus  be  frequently 
discriminated  by  the  microscope,  but  in  some  cases  those  belonging 
even  to  mere  varieties  of  species. 

The  microscope  in  some  cases  can  even  inform  us  of  the  processes  or 
agents  to  which  certain  v^etable  substances  have  been  subjected. 
Illustrations  of  this  are  afforded  by  the  starches  of  wheat  and  barley  : 
it  can  be  determined  by  the  microscope  whether  these  are  raw,  baked, 
or  boUedy  or  whether  malted  or  tmmalted.  Illustrative  figures  will  be 
found  in  the  articles  on  Bread  and  Bber. 

Again  it  is  not  only  when  the  articles  are  in  a  separate  state  that 
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thepr  can  be  thus  distinprubhed ;  but  even  when  mixed  together  in 
different  proportions.  We  have  succeeded  in  detecting  in  certain 
vegetable  powders  no  less  than  nine  different  vegetable  productions. 

So  ^reat  and  manifest  are  the  differences  revealed  by  the  micro- 
scope m  different  vegetable  substances,  that,  with  ordinary  care  and 
some  amount  of  preliminary  knowledge,  the  discrimination  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  ease  and  the  most  absolute  certainty. 

This  will  appear  even  from  an  examination  of  the  five  following  figures. 

ng.i. 


Section  of  UxKOASTBD  Oomx  Bbbrt,  ihowlnff  the  Ate  and  form  of  the  oelli,  m  veil 
M  tlie  drops  of  oil  contained  within  their  cavitiet.  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucid*, 
and  nuicnited  140  diameters. 

The  above  figure  represents  a  section  or  fragment  of  the  unroasted  coffee 
berry :  if  the  reader  will  contrast  this  with  the  next  figure,  which  repre- 
sents a  small  fragment  of  chicory  root,  he  will  perceive  how  great  is  the 
difference ;  so  with  the  starch  granules  of  the  different  arrowroots ;  of 
wheat,  rye,  rice  and  Indian  corn  flours ;  with  jalap  and  rhubarb ;  and 
with  a  variety,  we  might  say  a  host,  of  other  substances.  Now  chemistry 
could  not  furnish  us  with  the  name  of  even  one  of  these  different  starches. 
Further,  wonderful  to  relate,  the  grinding  and  pulverisation,  and 
even  the  charring,  .of  many  vegetable  substances,  does  not  so  destroy 
their  structure  as  to  render  their  identification  by  the  microscope  im- 
possible. Chicory  and  coffee  may  be  thus  roasted  and  pulverised,  and 
yet  each  may  be  subsequently  identified  with  the  greatest  ease,  they 
being  in  fact  but  little  changed,  except  in  colour,  and  in  the  case  of 
coffee  by  the  dispersion  of  the  droplets  of  oil  visible  in  the  cells  of  the 
unroasted  berry. 
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Again,  substances  may  be  discovered  by  means  of  the  microscope, 
even  when  introduced  into  articles  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration  in 
extremely  minute  quantities :  the  case  of  some  mustard  forwarded  bv  a 
manufacturer  to  "  The  Lancet**  some  time  since  furnished  a  remarkable 
illustration  in  point. 


Fngroent  of  RoASTSD  Chioort  Root,  taken  from  a  Munpto  of  adnltonled 
camt,  showing  the  edU  of  which  it  is  prindpelly  oonititnted. 
I>ravn  with  the  Cement  Lodde,  end  magnified  140  die 


The  mustard  was  stated  to  be  genuine ;  but  on  examination  with  the 
microscope,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  turmeric.  The 
manufacturer,  when  informed  of  the  fact,  very  candidly  and  properly 
acknowledged  that  this  was  the  case,  and  stated  that  he  had  added  ^*  two 
ounces  of  turmeric  to  fifty-six  pounds  of  seeds,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
gain  or  adulteration,  but  simply  to  enliven  the  colour  and  make  its 
appearance  more  acceptable;  **  that  is,  the  quantity  of  turmeric  present, 
and  discovered  by  the  microscope,  consisted  of  only  one  part  in  448  of 
thequantity  examined.* 

The  last  illustration — and  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  one  it  is,  al- 
though not  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  of  adulteration, — 
which  we  shall  adduce  m  order  to  show  the  extraordinary  character  of 
the  information  furnished  in  some  cases  by  the  microscope  is  supplied 
by  honey. 

*  Food  aad  Itc  Adulteratlooc,  p.  192. 
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Honey  is  the  saccharine  exudation  from  the  nectaries  of  flowers :  the 
bees  in  collecting  it  carry  away  some  of  the  pollen  of  the  flowers 
visited  by  them«    Now  this  pollen  consists  of  cells  or  vesicles,  diflering 

Fig.  3. 


y 


X 


starch  granules  of  Marakta,  called  commonir  West  Indian  arrovroot. 
Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magniAed  S40  diameter*.  , 

in  size,  form,  and  structure,  according  to  the  plants  from  which  it  is 
derived,  certain  plants  being  characterised  by  pollen  granules  of  a  cer- 
tain configuration  and  organisation.  By  the  pollen  present  in  honey, 
therefore,  the  scientific  niicroscopist  acquainted  with  the  character- 
istics of  the  pollen  of  different  plants  is  enabled  to  decide  in  many  in- 
stances upon  the  nature  of  the  plants  from  whi(;h  the  honey  has  been 
procured,  and  whether  it  has  been  collected  from  the  flowers  of  the  field, 
the  garden,  the  heath,  or  the  mountain.  See  article  Honbt  for  figure 
in  illustration. 

There  is  still  another  use  to  which  the  microscope  may  be  applied 
in  the  detection  of  adulteration ;  it  may  frequently  be  made  to  serve 
as  an  auxiliary  to  chemical  researches  :  thus,  for  example,  when 
we  want  to  ascertain  whether  any  substance  contains  starch,  carbo- 
nates, phosphates  &c.,  it  is  often  the  quickest  and  most  certain  way  to 
apply  the  reagents  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  substance  while  this 
is  under  the  field  of  vision  of  the  microscope. 

What  the  microscope  is  capable  of  effecting  in  the  discovery  of 
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adulteration  haying  been  thus  explained,  tlie  mode  of  the  appUca^ 
turn  of  that  tnstrument  to  the  subject  may  next  be  considered. 


Fig,  4. 


CuacuMA  aiTOwroot,  eommonly  denominated  Eaat  Indian  arrowroot. 
Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lndda,  and  magnified  940  diameten. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  giye  any  description  in  this  work  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  microscope  has  been  constructed ;  the  most 
ample  details  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  the  several  works 
which  treat  of  the  mechanism  of  the  microscope.  It  will  be  sufficient 
that  the  titles  ef  some  of  these  works  should  be  indicated,  as  those 
given  below. 

"  The  Microscope,  its  History,  Construction,  and  Applications." 
By  Jabez  Hogg,  Esq.,  M.  R.  C.  S.     Price  7*.  6rf.    Routledge  &  Co. 

"  The  Microscope."     By  Dr.  Beale.     John  Churchill. 

"  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Microscope."  By  Prof.  Quekett  Price 
21«.    H.  Bailli^re,  Regent  Street. 

It  is  advisable,  however,  that  a  few  remarks  should  be  made  upon 
the  very  important  subject  of  the  cost  of  a  microscope  suitable  for  the 
discovery  of  adulteration. 

The  cost  of  a  microscope  suitable  for  the  purpose  varieB  much  ac- 
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cording  to  the  maker,  the  character  of  the  stand,  and  the  nature  and 
number  of  the  object-glasses  or  powers  with  which  it  ia  furnished. 


Potato  arrowroot,  commonly  called  Britlth  arrowroot.    Drawn  with 
the  Camera  Ludda,  and  magnifled  940  diameterB. 

If  supplied  with  French  or  German  achromatic  object-glasses,  it  may 
be  put  down  at  about  10/. 

M.  Fillischer,  of  New  Bond  Street,  supplies  a  Students*  or  Medical 
microscope,  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes,  for  7/.  7s.  It  consists 
of  microscope  stand  complete,  but  without  stage  movements,  quarter 
and  inch  object-slasses,  one  eye-piece,  and  mahogany  case. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  High  Holborn,  supplies  Students'  microscopes  suitable 
for  physiological  purposes,  and  furnished  with  case  and  three  achro- 
matic powers,  1-inch,  J-,and  ^-inch,  for  4/.  15«.and  6L  I6s.  each.  The 
object-glasses  may  also  be  purchased  separately  of  Mr.  Baker. 

The  Society  of  Arts  prize  microscope,  manufactured  by  R.  Field 
and  Son,  of  113.  New  Street,  Birmingham,  is  furnished  with  case, 
two  eye-pieces,  and  two  object-glasses,  at  a  cost  of  3/.  Ss.  Thb  in- 
strument we  have  not  seen. 

Smith  and  Beckys  Educational  microscope  consists  of  two  object- 
fflasses,  the  1  -inch  and  ^-inch ;  two  eye-pieces ;  a  firm  stand,  with  a  joint 
for  varying  the  position,  quick  and  slow  motions  to  the  body ;  a  stage 
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with  spring  that  allow  any  motion  to  be  given  to  the  object ;  concave 
mirror  ;  a  side  condensing  lens ;  forceps,  glass  plates,  pliers :  ail  packed 
in  mahoganv  case.    Its  cost  is  10/.    Address,  6.  Coleman  Street,  City. 

Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  furnish,  for  13/.  ld«.,  an  instrument  of 
the  following  description.  It  has  a  very  firm  tripod  stand,  with  coarse 
adjustment  by  rack  and  pinion ;  two  eye-pieces ;  two  object-glasses, 
namely,  ^-and  1-inch ;  diaphragm  and  stops  :  the  whole  packed  in  ma- 
hogany case.  For  2L  2«.  more  the  |-inch  object-glass  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  inch.  Address,  4.  Seymour  Place,  New  Koad.  The 
classes  supplied  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck,  and  Messrs.  Powell  and 
Lealand,  are  English  made. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Ross  manufactures  any  cheap  microscope 
suitable  for  the  purpose. 

A  verv  excellent  and  cheap  microscope  stand,  which  we  are  much  in 
the  habit  of  recommending,  is  made  by  Mr.  Byles  of  96.  St  John 
Street  Road.  It  has  the  double  stage  movements,  the  advantage  of 
which  is  very  great,  a  fine  adjustment,  and  an  excellent  mirror,  and  is 
remarkably  cheap  at  51,  5s.  For  2/.  7s.  more,  two  very  good  German 
achromatic  glasses  may  be  procured  of  Mr.  Baker,  namely,  the  ^ 
and  -J^-inch.  This  microscope  is  very  well  suited  for  the  detection 
of  adulteration. 

It  is  desirable,  although  not  absolutely  necessaiy,  that  whatever 
microscope  may  be  purchased  should  be  furnished  with  a  polariscope, 
as  this  will  be  found  extremely  useful  in  the  discrimination  of  some  of 
the  starches. 

The  object-glasses  most  useful  for  the  detection  of  adulteration  are 
the  ^-  and  j-inch  glasses ;  it  is  not  very  often  diat  the  ^-inch  glass  is 
required,  although  it  is  necessary  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  exa- 
mination of  the  smaller  starch  granules,  as  those  of  rice,  liquorice,  &c. 

For  different  objects  different  ma^ifying  powers  are  requisite. 
What  tiiese  should  be  may  be  ascertamed  in  general  by  reference  to 
the  descriptions  attached  to  the  various  engravings  scattered  through- 
out the  work.  It  is  well  to  accustom  oneself  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
examination  of  objects  with  the  same  glasses,  as  in  this  way  different 
objects  may  be  more  readily  compared  the  one  with  the  other. 

The  examination  of  objects  is  in  some  cases  facilitated  by  employing 
in  the  first  instance  an  object-glass  of  low  magnifying  power,  as  the 
1-inch  or  |-inch,  and  subsequently  having  recourse  to  a  higher 
power  to  make  out  the  details. 

It  b  desirable  also  that  the  microscope  used  should  be  provided 
with  two  or  three  eye-pieces,  as  by  this  means  we  are  furnished  with 
intermediate  ranges  of  magnifying  powers. 

The  maker  bupplying  the  instrument  should  always  furnish  a  printed 
table  stating  the  numbHsr  of  diameters  which  each  object-glass  and  eye- 
piece magnifies.  The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  the 
different  object-glasses  and  eye-pieces  are  usually  made  to  magnify.  It 
applies  more  particularly  to  the  glasses  manufactured  by  Mr.  Rass. 

■^  T 
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Eye-glassea. 

Object-glMset. 

2-ln. 

l-in. 

*.In. 

4-ln. 

4-iii. 

1 

A. 
B. 
C. 

Value     of 
each  space 
in  the  mi- 
crometer 
eye-glass 
with      the 
various  ob- 
ject-glasses. 

1 
i 

60 

80 

100 

•001031 

100 
130 
180 

•0005263 

220 
350 
500 

•0002325 

420 
670 
900 

•OOOllll 

In  addition  to  the  microscope,  it  is  necessary  that  the  observer 
should  be  furnished  with  glass  slides,  cells,  and  thin  glass  covers,  with 
mounted  needles,  and  also,  if  he  desires  to  preserve  permanently  any 
of  the  objects  he  meets  with,  with  a  preserving  fluid,  and  with  a 
cement  to  secure  the  cells  and  covers.  The  cells,  slides,  and  covers, 
may  be  obtained  of  most  microscope  makers,  of  Mr.  Baker,  Holborn, 
or  of  Mr.  Bender,  6.  Brunswick  Place,  City  Road. 

Several  fluids  are  used  for  the  exhibition  and  preservation  of 
microscopic  objects. 

One  of  these  is  Canada  balsam,  diluted  with  turpentine  to  such  a 
consistency  as  to  allow  of  its  dropping  readily  from  a  pencil. 

Mr.  Deane  recommends  the  following  composition  for  preserving 
dry  or  moist  animal  or  vegetable  substances :— Of  White's  patent  size 
or  gelatine  6  ounces  by  weight,  honey  9  ounces,  a  little  spirits  of  wine, 
and  a  few  drops  of  creosote ;  mix  and  filter  whilst  hot. 

Another  composition  is  thus  made :  — Pure  glycerine  4  fluidounces, 
distilled  water  2  ounces,  eelatine  1  ounce  by  weight ;  dissolve  the 
gelatine  in  the  water  made  hot,  then  add  the  glycerine  and  size. 

Or  pure  glycerine  only  may  be  used. 

The  glycerine  may  also  be  used  with  the  addition,  when  desirable, 
of  salt,  corrosive  sublimate,  creosote,  or  spirit. 

Other  preserving  fluids  are  weak  spirits  and  water;  creosote  and 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  a  drop  or  two  of  the  former  to  6  oz.  of 
water ;  or  creosote,  a  little  spirit  and  water. 

A  very  useful  fluid  for  mounting  crystals  of  salts  is  castor  oil, 
first  recommended  by  Mr.  AVarington. 

The  following  are  the  receipts  for  the  well-known  solutions  of 
Goadby.    No.  1.  Bay  salt  4  oz.,  alum  2  oz.,  corrosive  sublimate  2  grs.. 
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boiling  water,  1  quart ;  mix.  No.  2.  The  proportions  of  salt  and 
alum  are  the  same,  but  the  quantities  of  cprrosive  sublimate  and  water 
are  doubled. 

Professor  Quekett*s  preservative  fluid  is  made  of  creosote  1|  drachms, 
wood  naphtha  2  oz.,  distilled  water  32  oz.,  chalk  as  much  as  is  required 
to  make  the  creosote  and  naphtha  into  a  paste ;  before  adding  the  water 
the  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two,  and  is  then  filtered ; 
two  small  lumps  of  camphor  ai*e  then  aaded,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a 
week  the  solution  is  again  filtered,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Of  the  several  solutions  named,  none  are  so  ^ood  for  the  preservation 
of  most  vegetable  preparations  as  those  containing  glycerine  or  gelatine, 
either  separately  or  combined.  One  advantage  of  glycerine  is  that  it 
is  not  so  highly  refractive  as  Canada  balsam,  and  another  that  moist 
objects  may  be  put  up  in  it  without  any  previous  drying. 

The  next  best  is  perhaps  Quekett^s  preservative  fluid. 

There  are  also  several  cements  employed  for  closing  the  celb :  one  of 
these  is  shell-lac  varnish ;  this  is  usually  made  by  dissolving  black 
sealing-wax  in  rectified  spirit :  it  is  best  prepared,  however,  from  the 
shell -lac  itself.  Two  or  three  coatings  or  layers  of  this  varnish  should 
be  used,  applied  in  succession  as  the  previous  coating  has  become 
dry.    It  is  not  acted  upon  by  weak  spirit. 

Another  cement  is  gold  size. 

Gum-copal  dissolved  in  oil  of  lavender  also  furnishes  a  useful  cement. 

Marine  glue,  much  used  for  cementing  the  cells  to  the  glass  slides, 
consists  of  equal  parts  of  shell-lac  and  India-rubber,  dissolved  in  coal  or 
mineral  naphtha,  the  solution  being  carefully  mixed  afterwards  by 
means  of  heat.  It  may  be  rendered  thinner  by  the  addition  of  more 
naphtha,  and  when  hard  it  is  readily  dissolved  by  naphtha  or  ether. 
This  is  the  cement  used  by  Goadby. 

The  cement  employed  by  Mr.  Quekett  for  deep  cells  is  made  by 
melting  together  2  oz.  of  black  resin,  1  oz.  of  bees- wax,  and  1  oz.  of 
vermilion. 

Mr.  C.  Brooke's  cement  consists  of  Brunswick  black,  to  which  a  little 
India-rubber  dissolved  in  mineral  naphtha  has  been  added. 

Mr.  Hett  makes  use  of  dark-coloured  and  old  japanners'  size,  for 
securing  the  upper  thin  glass  cx>vers,  and  marine  glue  for  the  cells. 

In  using  the  cements  care  should  be  taken  to  select  those  which  do 
not  exhibit  any  afiinity  for  the  preserving  fluid  contained  in  the  cells  : 
thus  no  resinous  cement  should  be  employed  when  the  contained  fluid 
is  spirituous. 

For  securing  the  glass  cells  to  the  slides  marine  glue  is  a  good 
cement,  and  shell-lac  varnish  for  closing  the  edges  of  the  covers,  where 
glycerine  or  castor  oil  is  used. 

For  more  detailed  practical  instructions  in  the  mounting  and  pre- 
servation of  microscopic  objects,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  excellent 
work  by  Mr.  Hogg,  the  title  of  which  is  given  on  page  49. 

The  various  vegetable  articles  employed  either  as  food  or  medicines, 
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as  well  as  the  substances  used  for  their  adulteration,  are  mostlj  put 
up  in  some  preserving  fluid ;  and  in  general,  as  they  consist  either  of 
thin  sections  or  fine  powders,  cells  are  not  required.  All  that  is  in 
general  requisite  is  to  deposit  the  section  or  a  minute  portion  of  the 
powder,  taking  care  to  difiuse  it  eauallj,  in  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  glass  slide ;  to  cover  this  with  a  square 
or  circle  of  thin  glass,  observing  that  no  air  lies  beneath  it;  to  remove 
the  superfluous  moisture  around  the  edges  of  the  glass  with  blotting 
paper,  and  when  quite  dry  to  apply  the  cement  by  means  of  a  fine- 
pointed  brush. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  objects  for  examination  with  the  micro- 
scope may  next  be  considered. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  any  article  with  a  view  to 
discover  whether  it  is  adulterated  or  not,  it  is  necessary  to  acquaint 
ourselves  thoroughly  with  the  appearance  and  structure  of  the  article 
itself.  If  this  be  in  the  state  of  powder,  as  the  diflerent  kinds  of  flour 
and  arrowroot,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  place  a  very  minute 
portion  of  it  upon  the  glass  slide,  to  add  a  drop  or  two  of  water,  dif- 
fusing the  powder  evenly  through  it  in  a  layer  so  thin  that  the  light 
easily  passes  through  it,  to  cover  the  object  with  one  of  the  thin  glass 
covers,  and  to  place  it  in  a  proper  position  under  the  microscope  for 
observation.  If  the  vegetable  substance  be  a  solid  one,  as  a  root,  stem, 
or  seed,  then  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  thin  sections  of  it,  deter- 
mining the  structure  from  these.  These  sections  are  best  prepare  by 
means  of  a  sharp  and  thin-backed  razor :  of  these  sections  some  shoidd 
be  longitudinal,  others  transverse,  and  others  should  embrace  the  sur- 
faces of  the  olsject,  both  external  and  internal,  where  the  latter 
exists.  The  examination  is  facilitated  in  some  cases  by  tearing  some 
of  the  sections  in  pieces  with  needles  and  also  by  examining  them 
in  glycerine  in  place  of  water,  this  rendering  the  structure  more 
distmct.  Lastly,  where  the  article  is  one  employed  in  the  form  of 
powder,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  some  of  the  genuine  powder,  and 
to  make  ourselves  familiar  with  its  structural  characteristics. 

Having  progressed  thus  far  in  the  examination  of  the  article,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  scrutinise  samples  of  it,  with  a  view  to  the  detection  of 
adulteration.  Knowing  well  the  structures  which  are  met  with  in  the 
genuine  article,  we  shall  experience  but  little  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  the  sample  contains  any  foreign  or  extraneous  vegetable  sub- 
stance, or  consists  entirely  of  the  one  article. 

Having  determined  that  it  does  contain  such  foreign  substance, 
the  next  thing  is  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this,  and  to 
refer  it  to  the  plant  or  substance  to  which  it  belongs.  The  facility 
with  which  this  is  done  depends  upon  the  extent  of  our  acquaintance 
with  other  vegetable  substances.  If  this  be  considerable,  a  glance  is 
often  sufficient  to  determine  this  point. 

However,  it  is  not  requisite  m  all  cases  that  we  should  possess 
a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  appearances  presented  by  any  very 
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great  nnmber  of  vegetable  productions,  since  a  few  articles  are  con- 
stantlj  empioved  for  adulteration  in  the  case  of  verj  many  and  widely 
different  artides,  such  as  wheat  flour,  potato  starch,  sago  powder,  rice, 
&C. ;  and  all  that  is  necessary  in  such  cases  b  that  we  should  be  able  to 
noofgjiise  these  substances  when  we  meet  with  them. 

Most  vegetable  substances  are  made  up  of  certain  structures  and 
elements,  as  cellular  tissue,  woody  fibre,  vessels,  starch  granules,  &c. 
In  leaves  we  have  stomata  and  often  hair-like  appendages,  and  in  seeds 
there  are  two  or  more  membranes.  In  endeavouring  to  discriminate 
between  different  vegetable  substances,  we  must  examine  and  com- 
pare most  carefully  these  several  tissues  and  structures  the  one  with 
the  other.  We  must  compare,  both  for  size  and  structure,  the  cellular 
tissue  of  one  vegetable  substance  with  that  of  another,  and  the  same 
with  the  woody  fibre,  the  vessels,  the  starch,  &c. 

Before  proceeding  to  determine  the  minute  structure  of  any  vege« 
table  substance  by  means  of  the  microscofie,  we  would  strongly  re- 
commend the  observer  to  look  over  some  work  on  Structural  Botany, 
and  thus  to  become  acauainted  with  the  characteristics  of  the  principal 
tissues  and  elements  which  enter  into  the  organisation  of  the  sevend 
component  parts  of  vegetables.  He  should  acquaint  himself  with  the 
characters  and  structure  of  cellul&r  tissue,  woody  fibre,  vascular  tissue, 
sclerous  tissue,  of  starch  granules,  with  the  jgeneral  structure  of 
roots  and  stems,  leaves,  flowers  including  the  pollen,  and  particu- 
larly with  seeds.  He  will  find  a  little  prdiminary  study  of  vegetable 
anatomy  facilitate  greatly  his  subsequent  and  more  special  inqmries. 

Any  of  the  following  works  will  be  found  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

'^Outlines  of  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany.**  Price  10«.  6d. 
By  A.  Henfrey.    Van  Voorst. 

*'  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany.**  Lardner*s  "  Cyclopedia.** 
By  Prof.  Henslow.    Longmans  &  Co.. 

Sch]eiden*s  ^  Principles  of  Scientific  Botany.**  By  Lancaster.  Long- 
mans &  Co. 

Balfour*s  ''  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany.**  Price  1/.  Us.  ed. 
Longmans  &  Co. 

On  the  Appucation  oi*  Chemistbt  to  the  Detection  or 
Adultbbation. 

Chemistry  is  adapted  particularly  for  the  detection  of  the  various 
chemicml  substances  and  salts  used  for  adulteration :  the  microscope, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  specially  suited  to  the 
detection  of  all  organised  structures  and  substances,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable.  Now  it  is  precisely  in  this  branch  of  investigation  that 
chemistry  fails  to  afford  us  any  considerable  aid. 

Chemistry  can  tell  us  whether  starch  is  present  in  any  substance, 
but  it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  it  can  furnish  us,  as  the  microscope 
90  CQUstantly  does,  with  the  name  of  the  plant  from  which  the  starch 
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was  derived  :  it  can  indeed  also  make  lis  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
woody  fibre  is  contained  in  any  particular  article,  but  it  cannot  furnish 
us  with  the  name  of  the  tree  or  plant  of  which  it  formed  a  constituent. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  microscope  over  chemistry  is  the 
greater  speed  with  which  results  may  be  arrived  at.  Many  chemical 
analyses  occupy  days,  while  most  microscopical  examinations  m^  be 
made  by  the  practised  observer  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  W  ith 
the  author's  present  knowledge,  there  are  but  few  articles  of  which  he 
could  not  examine  readily  100  samples  per  week. 

Nevertheless,  the  information  supplied  by  chemistry  in  connection 
with  adulteration  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  it  is  impossible 
successfully  to  study  the  subject  of  adulteration  without  having  re- 
course constantly  both  to  the  microscope  and  chemistry. 

The  importance  of  chemistry,  as  applied  to  the  discovery  of  adul- 
teration, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  substances  in- 
jurious to  health  employed  for  adulteration  can  be  detected  with 
certainty  only  by  chemical  methods  of  research. 

It  will  perhaps  save  loss  of  time  hereafter,  prevent  disappointment, 
and  remove  some  difficulties  which  may  lie  in  the  way  of  the  beginner, 
if  we  now  make  a  few  observations  on  the  chemical  apparatus  recjuired 
for  the  detection  of  adulteration,  and  on  certain  chemical  operations  or 
processes  const-antly  employed. 

On  the  Chemical  Apparatus  required. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  manner  in  which  the  laboratory  should 
be  fitted  up  should  be  described ;  this  of  course  must  be  supplied  with 
both  gas  and  water,  with  benches  and  tables  { the  gas  must  be  laid  on 
at  different  points,  and  the  jets  provided  with  burners  of  different 
kinds. 

Chemical  analysis  is  of  two  kinds,  qualitative  and  quantitative :  the 
object  of  the  first,  as  the  name  implies,  is  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  several  component  parts  of  any  given  compound ;  that  of  the  second 
is  to  determine  the  proportions  or  quantities  of  such  components. 

The  operations  of  qualitative  chemical  analysis  are  easier  and  oc- 
cupy less  time  than  those  of  quantitative  analysis ;  and  in  many  cases 
it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  chemical 
substance  used  for  adulteration,  and  we  need  not  go  on  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  present  in  any  article ;  although,  when  we  desire  to  go 
thoroughly  into  the  subject  of  adulteration,  this  also  will  in  some 
instances  be  necessary. 

The  apparatus  enumerated  below  includes  the  greater  part  of  that 
which  is  required  for  both  purposes. 

For  drying  and  evaporating, — ^A  water,  a  sand,  an  air,  and  an  oil 
bath,  evaporating  disnes  of  various  sizes,  and  watch  glasses. 

For  weighing  and  measuring  — ^A  good  balance  (if  for  weighing  very 
accurately  fractions  of  a  grain,  Oertling*s  is  the  best) ;  weights  of  brass 
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and  platinum ;  a  specific  gravity  bottle,  graduated  pipettes,  flasks,  glasses 
of  various  sizes  and  measures;  densimeters,  as  a  sacciiarometer,  guacto- 
meter  and  urinometer. 

Fyr  Jiltration. — Funnel  stands,  funnels,  and  filtering  psper. 

For  ptdverisation. — Mortars  ;  a  mill. 

Far  (UstiUation. — ^A  still,  retorts,  and  condensers. 

For  Incineration. — Muffles,  porcelain  and  platinum  crucibles  and 
dishes. 

In  addition  to  the  above  apparatus,  test  tubes,  a  lactometer,  ther- 
mometer (one  not  mounted,  and  having  a  long  range  of  degrees),  a 
wash  bottle,  and  a  drop  tube,  will  be  required. 

When  it  is  probable  that  a  large  number  of  samples  of  the  same 
article  will  have  to  be  examined,  and  many  similar  operations  con- 
ducted at  the  same  time,  it  is  desirable  that  special  arrangements 
should  be  made  with  this  view,  and  that  we  should  be  furnished  with 
series  of  crucibles,  glasses,  dishes,  &c.  of  the  same  size. 

Any  information  which  maj  be  required  respecting  the  apparatus 
employed  may  be  readily  obtained  from  the  manufacturers  and  sellers 
of  chemical  apparatus. 

On  the  Chief  Prelijninary  Chemical  Operations, 

The  chief  preliminary  chemical  operations  are  those  of  weighing, 
measuring,  desiccation,  evaporation,  nitration,  decantation,  distillation, 
and  incineration.  A  few  observations  may  now  be  made^  upon  each  of 
these  processes. 

Weighing, — The  precautions  to  be  observed  in  weighing  are,  for 
tbe  most  part,  of  a  tolerably  obvious  character  and  require  no  special 
description.  The  substance,  especially  if  it  be  in  a  dish  or  capsule, 
should  not  be  weighed  while  warm ;  if  it  be  one  likely  to  absorb  water 
it  should  be  weighed  enclosed  in  watch  glasses  ;  and  if  its  weight  is 
not  determined  immediately  af^er  being  dried,  it  should  be  kept  under 
a  bell  glass  near  to  a  dish  of  sulphuric  acid.  These  precautions  of 
course  need  not  be  observed  in  cases  where  the  exact  weight  is  not  of 
material  consequence,  or  where  the  quantity  of  the  substance  weighed 
is  considerable  and  where  it  is  not  hygroscopic. 

Measuring, —  This  process  is  had  recourse  to  in  the  case  of  fluids, 
as  it  is  more  expeditious  than  weighing.  The  instruments  used  for 
this  purpose  are  the  graduated  pipette,  the  graduated  burette  or 
dropping  glass,  the  graduated  cylinder  or  measure,  and  the  graduated 
flask.  . 

In  measuring  liquids  in  glass  vessels,  the  dark  zone  formed  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  fluid  to  the  inner  walls  of  the  glass  should  be  taken 
into  account.  The  measuring  is  most  accurate  when  the  mark-line 
of  the  measure  coincides  with  the  lower  border  of  the  dark  zone. 

Desiccation, — Most  substances  contain  more  or  less  superfluous 
crater,  that  is,  water  which  is  simply  in  a  state  of  mechanical  ad- 
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mixture,  and  not  chemically  combined  with  the  substance ;  most  solid 
bodies,  therefore,  require  to  be  deprived  of  this  non-essential  water 
before  they  can  be  quantitatively  analysed ;  and  this  is  effected  by  the 
operation  of  drying.  With  the  constitutional  water  we  of  course  must 
not,  in  genera],  interfere. 

To  accomplish  this  object  satisfactorily,  it  is  requisite  that  we  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  substance  operated  upon, 
whether  it  loses  water  simply  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  in  air 
dried  to  212°,  or  at  a  red  heat.  These  data  will  serve  to  guide  us  in 
the  selection  of  the  process  of  desiccation  best  suited  to  the  substance 
under  examination. 

Substances  are  dried  by  means  of  blotting  paper,  under  a  bell  jar 
in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air 
pump,  in  the  water,  air,  and  oil  baths. 

The  majority  of  substances  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal  being 
organic,  lose  water  at  212°  F.  and  are  decomposed  at  a  red  heat ;  con- 
sequently they  require  to  be  dried  in  a  water  bath.  When  higher 
temperatures  are  needed,  as  in  rendering  certain  salts  anhydrous,  the 
air  or  oil  baths  must  be  had  recourse  to. 

The  sand  bath,  although  useful  in  many  cases,  requires  to  be  em- 
ployed with  caution,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  regulate  its  temperature,  and 
or^nic  substances  placed  upon  it  are  readily  charred  and  destroyed. 

The  capsule  or  dish  containing  the  substance  to  be  dried  should 
not  be  placed  directlv  upon  the  shelf  of  the  water  or  oil  bath,  but  a 
watch  glass  or  porcelain  dish  should  be  interposed. 

Evaporation, — Evaporation  may  be  effected  either  in  the  water 
or  sand  bath,  or  over  the  flame  of  a  gas  or  spirit  lamp,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  loss  irom  boiling  or  spurting.  An  expeditious  way  in 
most  cases  is  to  apply  the  heat  by  means  of  a  flame  of  ^  or  spirit. 

In  order  to  shield  the  evaporating  dish  from  contammation  oy  dust 
or  dirt,  it  is  oilen  necessary  to  protect  the  dish  in  some  way ;  this 
may  be  effected  by  covering  it  with  a  sheet  of  filtering  paper  turned 
down  over  the  edges ;  or  a  glass  rod  twisted  into  a  triangular  shape 
is  laid  upon  it,  and  the  paper  spread  over  it  and  kept  in  position  oy 
a  second  glass  rod  laid  across ;  but  a  still  better  way  is  to  secure  the 
paper  between  two  small  hoops  fitting  closely  the  one  over  the  other. 

Filiraiion. — Precipitates  are  separated  from  fluids  by  one  of  two 
processes,  either  by  nitration  or  decantation.  The  requisites  of  a  good 
filtering  paper  are  that  it  should  filter  rapidly,  and  that  it  should  not 
permit  the  precipitates  to  pass  through  it;  there  is  a  ^eat  differ- 
ence in  filtering  paper  in  these  respects.  Another  criterion  is  that, 
on  incineration,  it  should  furnish  but  a  small  amount  of  ash.  Nearly 
all  paper,  unless  speciallv  prepared,  contains  impurities  such  as  lime, 
magnesia,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron :  in  certain  delicate  operations  it  is 
necessary  that  these  should  be  removed.  This  is  easily  effected  by 
steeping  the  paper  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid 
to  three  parts  of  water,  and  subsequently  washing  it  repeatedly  with 
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warm  dist]ll<^  water  preyious  to  drying.  These  operations  are  best 
conducted  by  placing  a  number  of  filters  in  a  glass  tunnel. 

It  will  be  found  convenient  to  prepare  a  number  of  filters  in  this 
way  and  to  keep  them  of  different  sizes,  registering  the  weights  of  the 
ashes,  corresponding  to  the  several  sizes.  This  may  be  readily  done 
by  preparing  some  circular  pieces  of  card-board  to  serve  as  patterns 
for  the  several  sizes. 

Before  proceeding  to  filter  any  liquid  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
a  precipitate  from  it,  it  is  in  general  advisable  to  allow  the  precipi- 
tate to  subside  to  a  great  extent :  in  this  way  it  is  less  liable  to  pass 
throuo^h  the  filter  or  the  filter  to  become  dogged. 

It  18  in  some  cases  necessary  to  promote  and  assist  the  speedy 
and  complete  subsidence  of  the  precipitate.  Heating  the  precipi- 
tate with  its  menstruum  will  often  produce  the  desired  enect ;  in 
other  cases,  as  with  chloride  of  silver,  agitation  may  be  had  recourse 
to  with  advantage ;  lastly,  in  some  instances  reagents  may  be  added,  as 
alcohol  added  to  water  to  induce  complete  precipitation  of  chloride  of 
platinum  and  ammonium,  chloride  of  lead,  and  sulphate  of  lime, 
or  ammonia,  to  ensure  the  precipitation  of  phosphate  of  magnesia 
and  ammonia.  Again,  a  precipitate  may  sometimes  be  prevented 
from  passing  through  a  filter  by  modifying  the  menstruum :  thus,  the 
tendency  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  when  filtered  from  an  aqueous  solution, 
to  pass  through  the  filter,  may  be  prevented  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  addition  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

Substances  which  have  been  precipitated  from  hot  solutions  are 
usually  best  filtered  while  hot,  since  hot  fluids  run  through  the  filter 
more  quickly  than  cold  ones. 

Lastly,  the  precipitate  should  be  repeatedly  washed  with  fresh  quan- 
tities of  the  proper  menstruum,— usually  distilled  water, — ^until  there 
is  no  trace  of  a  dissolved  substance  to  be  detected  in  the  last  rinsines. 

Deeantation, — The  second  method  by  which  precipitates  may  be 
separated  is  by  decantation :  thisv^will  be  found  in  many  cases  a  very 
expeditious  and  accurate  method  of  separation.  The  precipitate 
should  be  allowed  to  subside  completely  before  pouring  ofi*  the  super- 
natant liquid,  and  shoidd  subsequently  be  washed  repeatedly. 

A  far  larger  amount  of  water  being  required  for  washing  precipitates 
separated  bv  decantation  than  is  the  case  with  precipitates  washed  upon 
filtefs,  it  IS  necessary,  where  the  former  process  is  adopted,  that 
the  precipitates  should  be  insoluble.  For  the  same  reason  decanta- 
tion 18  not  ordinarily  resorted  to  in  cases  where,  besides  the  amount 
of  the  precipitated  substance,  we  have  to  determine  the  amount  of 
other  constituents  contained  in  the  decanted  fluids. 

DistiHation. — There  are  three  particulars  which  require  to  be  care- 
fully attended  to  in  the  distillation  of  alcoholic  liquids,  including 
beer. 

One  of  these  is,  to  close  completely  the  opening  between  the  beak  of 
the  retort  and  the  neck  of  the  receiver :  this  is  well  efifected  by  means 
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of  a  perforated  cork,  by  which  the  two  vessels  are  joined,  the  junction 
being  well  secured  by  a  lute  of  linseed  meal  made  into  a  paste. 

Another  particular  is  to  take  care  that  all  the  alcohol  has  really 
passed  over  before  suspending  the  distillation.  Before  this  is  fully 
accomplished  it  is  generally  necessary  that  three-fourths  of  the  spi- 
rituous liquid  should  be  distilled  over ;  and  even  then  it  is  advisable, 
where  the  strictest  accuracy  is  desired,  to  distil  over  a  fresh  but 
small  quantity  of  the  liquid,— that  which  first  passed  over  having 
been  removed, — and  to  take  its  specific  gravity. 

The  third  point  is  to  regulate  exactly  the  temperature  of  the  spirit 
to  a  fixed  standard  before  proceeding  to  the  determination  oi  its 
specific  gravity,  bv  means  of  the  specific  gravity  bottle. 

Incineration. —  There  are  two  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
incineration  of  organic  substances,  the  ashes  of  which  are  intended  for 
analysis  or  the  weight  of  which  is  required  to  be  determined  with 
accuracy. 

These  are,  the  complete  destruction  of  the  carbon,  without  alteration 
or  decomposition  of  the  salts  composing  the  ash. 

The  combustion,  therefore,  while  it  is  complete,  must  be  effected  at 
the  lowest  practicable  temperature,  that  is,  at  a  dull  red  heat.  There 
are  several  ways  in  which  these  objects  may  be  accomplished.  It  will 
be  necessary  only  to  notice  one  or  two  of  the  best  and  most  con- 
venient methods.     One  method  is  as  follows :  — 

The  organic  substance,  being  properly  dried  at  212^  F.  and  weighed, 
is  to  be  charred  in  a  platinum  or  Hessian  crucible  at  a  gentle  red 
heat.  The  charred  mass  is  then  to  be  transferred  to  a  shallow  pla- 
tinum dish ;  over  this  is  to  be  placed  a  glass  chimney  supported  on  a 
triangular  piece  of  platinum  wire ;  the  flame  of  a  gas  or  spirit  lamp 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  dish.  The  increased  current  of  air  caused  by 
the  chimney  suffices  to  effect  the  complete  incineration  of  most  or- 
ganic substances. 

In  a  second  method  the  muflie  is  Employed. 

The  substance  to  be  incinerated  is  placed  on  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
dish  or  capsule ;  this  is  introduced  into  the  muffle,  which  is  gradually 
heated  in  the  furnace.  When  the  evolution  of  the  empyreumatic  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  ceases,  the  heat  should  be  increased,  but  not  be- 
yond a  very  faint  redness,  visible  only  in  the  dark.  At  this  tempera- 
ture, no  salts  except  the  carbonates  —  the  carbonic  acid  being  partially 
dissipated — are  decomposed,  and  the  carbon,  which  burns  with  a  feeble 
incandescence,  is  destroyed  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

When  great  accuracy  is  not  required,  the  incineration  may  be  con- 
ducted in  a  porcelain  capsule,  over  an  open  fire  or  flame. 

When  the  substance  to  be  ineinerated  is  too  large  for  the  muffle,  it 
may  be  first  charred,  and  its  bulk  thus  reduced. 

That  the  careful  relation  of  the  temperature  during  incineration 
is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
heat  is  increased  much  beyond  a  dull  redness,  the  metallic  chlorides 
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are  in  part  Tolatilised,  as  may  be  also  a  portion  of  the  phosphoric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  of  the  phosphates  and  sulphates  :  besides/excessive 
heat  causes  the  metallic  chlorides  and  the  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  to 
fuse ;  and  the  fused  mass  enclosing  the  carbon,  greatly  impedes  its 
combustion. 

Most  of  the  salts  and  substances  present  in  the  ashes  of  plants  were 
unquestionablj  constituents  of  the  plants  from  which  the  ashes  were 
procured.  In  r^^d  to  some  others,  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
were  originally  present  in  the  plant,  or  owe  their  formation  to  the 
incineration ;  while,  with  respect  to  others,  it  is  certain  that  they  owe 
their  origin  entirely  to  that  process. 

Thus  the  sulphates,  and  even  the  carbonates,  may  have  been  original 
constituents  of  the  plants;  or  they  may  have  been  formed,  and  this  they 
no  doubt  are  to  some  extent,  in  the  process  of  incineration  by  the  de- 
struction of  salts  with  organic  acids,  and  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
sulphur  present  in  all  plants. 

The  metallic  sulphides  are  certainly  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
charcoal  upon  the  sulphates,  the  supply  of  oxygen  beins  limited. 

It  was  formerly  considered  that  the  presence  of  caroonates  in  the 
ash  of  a  plant  not  containing  carbonates  might  invariably  be  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  salts  with  organic  acids  in  the  incinerated 
plant.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  alkaline  carbonates  and  pyro- 
phosphates are  formed  when  tribasic  alkaline  phosphates  are  ignited 
with  a  large  excess  of  sugar,  or  with  the  carbon  of  sugar. 

Reagents  required  for  the  Detection  of  Adulteration, 

It  had  occurred  to  us  to  enumerate  the  reagents  required  for  the 
detection  of  adulteration.  These  mi<;ht  have  been  arranged  either  under 
the  names  of  the  articles  subjected  to  examination,  the  several  pur- 
poses for  which  the  reagents  are  employed  being  at  the  same  time 
very  briefly  indicated ;  or  they  might  have  been  classified  under  the 
heaids  of  the  ditferent  chemical  substances  employed  in  adulteration. 
On  full  consideration,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  sufficient 
or  great  advantages  would  result  from  either  of  the  proposed  classifi- 
cations of  the  reagents  required ;  these  will  of  course  be  specified  in 
connection  with  the  description  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  tor  the  dis- 
covery of  the  adulterations  practised  upon  the  various  articles  of  food 
and  medicine  described  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

The  preceding  observations  relating  to  the  chemical  apparatus,  pre- 
liminary chemical  processes,  and  the  reagents  employed  for  the 
discovery  of  adulteration,  are  of  course  intended  not  for  professed 
chemists,  but  rather  for  the  information  of  students  and  bieginners, 
who  desire  to  become  acquainted  only  with  as  much  chemistry  as  will 
enable  them  to  detect  adulteration  in  articles  of  food  and  medicine. 
It  is  hoped  that  they  will  facilitate  the  labours  of  the  inquirer,  who 
has  this  object  in  view. 
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The  special  instnictions,  microscopical  and  chemical,  necessary  for 
the  discovery  of  the  adulterations  to  which  the  several  articles  of  food 
and  medicine  examined  are  subject,  will  be  found  under  the  names  of 
the  articles  themselves. 

As,  however,  occasional  doubts  and  difficulties  may  arise,  and  par- 
ticularly as  the  student  may  desire  to  extend  his  investigations  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  treatise,  it  would  be  well  that  he  ^ould  provide 
himself  with  the  English  translations  of  Fresenius*  works  on  chemical 
analysis,  the  one  entitled  ^^  Elementary  Instruction  in  Qualitative 
Chemical  Analysis ,**  and  the  other  **A  System  of  Instruction  in  Quanti- 
tative Chemicid  Analysis.*'  These  works  abound  in  practical  instruc* 
tion  of  the  first  importance,  and  therefore  are  invaluaDle  to  the  student 
of  chembtry. 
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On  &e  Means  pursued  in  procuring  Samples  for  AnalysiSyand  in  arriving 
at  the  Results  recotxled  in  the  present  WorL 

BBxt>sE  proceeding  to  describe  the  adulterations  practised  upon  each 
of  the  more  important  articles  of  consumption,  whether  solids,  liquids, 
or  medicines,  it  maj  be  premised  that  we  shall  chiefly  describe  those 
adulterations  which,  in  the  course  of  six  years*  continuous  application 
to  the  subject,  we  have  ourselves  ascertained,  on  the  strictest  investi- 
gation, to  be  actually  practised. 

We  may  state  also,  briefly,  the  method  pursued  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  results  about  to  be  placed  before  the  reader. 
^  The  method  pursued  to  detect  adulteration  was  as  follows.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  samples  of  each  article  submitted  to  examination, 
were  purchased  in  the  ordinary  wav  at  shops  of  all  descriptions,  some 
of  these  being  establishments  of  the  first  class,  and  others  shops  at 
which  the  general  public  obtained  its  goods.  In  many  instances, 
all  the  shops  of  one  kind  in  whole  roads  and  streets  were  visited  with- 
out exception  in  succession. 

These  purchases  were  made  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,— we  our- 
selves, for  greater  security,  and  knowing  well  the  fearful  responsibility 
which  rested  upon  us,  accompanjing  the  purchasers  on  all  occa- 
sions. Immediately  that  any  article  was  purchased,  the  names  of 
the  purchasers  were  placed  upon  it,  the  date  of  the  purchase,  and  the 
price  paid  for  it.  Subsecjuently  each  sample  was  subjected  to  careful 
microscopical  and  chemical  examination,  the  results  of  the  analysis 
being  published  from  time  to  time  in  '*  The  Lancet,**  together  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  merchants  or  traders  from  whom  the 
purchases  were  made. 
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The  publication  of  the  several  Reports,  which  for  a  long  time  came 
out  almost  weekly,  extended  over  a  period  of  four  years.  The  last  of 
our  reports  which  appeared  was  published  in  "  The  Lancet "  in  De- 
cember, 1854.  Since  that  period  we  have  been  incessantly  occupied 
with  the  subject,  and  have  published  two  works  on  adulteration, 
as  well  as  articles,  the  substance  of  which  will  be  found  recorded 
in  the  pages  of  this  work,  on  the  adulteration  of  Cones  flour,  sago  and 
tapioca,  annatto,  cheese,  honey,  rum,  brandy,  wine,  liquorice,  colocynth, 
compound  scammonv  powder,  and  other  drugs. 

The  conclusions,  then,  at  which  we  have  arrived,  are  based,  not  upon 
the  results  of  the  examination  of  a  single  or  even  a  few  samples  of  any 
particular  article,  but  upon  the  rigorous  examination  of  an  extended 
series  of  samples,  these  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  about  3000 
specimens  of  all  kinds. 

Our  readers  will,  we  are  assured,  agree  with  us,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  proceed  in  a  more  business-like  or  impartial  manner 
than  this,  or  to  ofler  stronger  guarantees  of  the  accuracy  of  the  results 
obtained. 

We  would  now  state  that  although  the  names  of  between  two  and 
three  thousand  traders  have  been  thus  published,  the  publication 
extending,  as  already  stated,  over  a  period  of  more  than  four  years,  in 
one  case  only  were  any  legal  proceedings  resorted  to,  and  even  in  this 
single  instance  the  action  was  abandoned  at  an  early  date,  without 
any  acknowledgment  being  made  of  error  having  been  committed. 
Pursuing  such  a  system,  and  with  such  results,  we  would  ask,  is 
it  possible  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  could  be  otherwise  than 
correct  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  certain  that,  if  mistakes  had  been 
made,  they  would  have  been  quickly  exposed,  and  Mr.  Wakley  the 
Editor  of  ^*  The  Lancet  **  and  ourselves  visited  with  the  consequences, 
which  would  have  been  nothing  short  of  utter  ruin  and  disgrace. 

Arrangement  of  Articles  of  Food. 

Articles  of  food  are  divisible  into  solids  and  liquids.  The  solids  may 
be  further  separated  into  those  which  are  derived  from  either  the 
vegetable  or  animal  kingdom,  and  the  liquids  into  natural  and  manu- 
factured drinks. 

As  no  particularly  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  following  the 
above  arrangement,  we  do  not  propose  to  confine  ourselves  to  it,  but 
will  treat  of  the  several  articles  rather  in  the  order  of  their  use  at.  the 
breakfast  or  dinner  table.  By  adopting  this  course,  a  tolerably  natural 
arrangement  will  be  secured.  Thus  Sie  several  natural  and  manu- 
factui^  drinks,  the  condiments,  &c.,  will  follow  in  order. 

The  consideration  of  the  articles  consumed  at  breakfast  brings  us 
to  the  description  of  the  adulterations  of  tea,  cofiee,  chicory,  cocoa, 
sugar,  honey,  milk,  flour,  bread,  butter,  lord,  oatmeal,  anchovies, 
potted  meats,  and  fish. 
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Whererer  practicable,  the  following  coarse  or  order  will  be  adopted 
in  the  treatment  of  each  article. 

First.  Its  chemical  composition  and  peculiarities,  general  or  mi- 
croscopical structure,  and  its  properties,  will  be  described. 

Second.     Its  adulterations. 

Third.)  The  methods,  microscopical  and  chemical,  emplojed  for 
the  discovery  of  its  adulterations. 


TEA,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

GSOWTH  Ain>   FSEPABATION   OF  TbA. 

The  tea-plant,  Thea  SinensiSy  and  of  which  T.  Bohea  and  T,  viri" 
tUs  are  but  varieties,  is  a  hardj,  evergreen,  and  leafy  shrub,  which 
attains  the  height  of  from  three  to  six  feet,  and  upwards  ;  it  belongs 
to  the  natural  family  Columnifera^  TemstromiaceiB  of  Lindley,  which 
includes  the  Camellias.  It  is  generally  propagated  from  seed ;  the 
seedlings  are  planted  out  in  rows,  three  or  four  feet  apart  when  a 
year  old,  and  the  plants  come  to  maturity  in  from  three  to  four  years, 
yielding,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  three,  and,  in  some  cases,  four 
crops  of  leaves.  The  cropping  is  seldom  continued  beyond  the  tenth 
or  twelfth  year,  when  the  old  trees  are  dug  up  and  replaced  by  seed- 
lings. 

The  first  gathering  takes  place  very  early  in  the  spring,  a  second  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  a  third  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  a 
fourth  in  August.  The  leaves  of  the  first  gathering  are  the  most 
valuable,  and  from  these.  Pekoe  tea,  which  consists  of  the  young  leaf- 
buds,  as  well  as  black  teas  of  the  highest  quality,  are  prepared: 
those  of  the  last  gathering  are  large  and  old,  and,  consequently, 
inferior  in  flavour  and  value. 

"  It  was  after  the  year  600  that  the  use  of  tea  became  general  in 
China,  and  early  in  the  ninth  century  (810)  it  was  introduced  into 
Japan.  To  Europe  it  was  not  brought  till  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Hot  infusions  of  leaves  had  been  already  long 
famOiar  as  drinks  in  European  countries.  Dried  sage-leaves  were  much 
in  use  in  England,  and  are  even  said  to  have  been  carried  as  an  article 
of  trade  to  China  by  the  Dutch,  to  be  there  exchanged  for  the 
Chinese  leaf,  which  nas  since  almost  entirely  superseded  them.  A 
Russian  embassy  to  China  also  brought  back  to  Moscow  some  care- 
fully packed  green  tea,  which  was  received  with  great  acceptance. 
And  in  the  same  century  (1664)  the  English  East  India  Company 
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considered  it  as  a  rare  gifl  to  present  the  Queen  of  England  with  two 
pounds  of  tea."*  —  Johnston, 


Fig.  6. 


Lkatxs  of  thm  Txa-plavt. 

A,  yonng  le«f  i  B,  leftf  of  black  tea  of  mediam  die  ;  C,  ditto  of  larger  growth ; 
2),  leaf  of  the  green  rariety  of  the  tea-plant. 

The  leaves  vary  considerably  in  size  and  form,  according  to  age  : 
the  youngest  leaves  are  narrow,  convoluted,  and  downv  ;  those  next 
in  age  and  size  have  their  edges  delicately  serrated,  with  the  venation 
scarcely  perceptible ;  in  those  of  medium  and  large  sizes  the  venation 
is  well  marke<^  a  series  of  characteristic  loops  being  formed  along  each 


•  The  Plant,  by  Schleiden.    Second  Edition,  p.  143. 
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margin  of  the  leaf,  and  the  serrations  are  stronger  and  deeper,  and 
placed  at  greater  intervals. 

Fig,  7. 


Lesf  of  tbe  At$am  Tsriety  of  the  Txa-plaitt  ;  the  renation  it  the  same  as  in  the 
black  and  green  varieties,  but  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  serrations, 
vhich  are  alternately  large  and  small— a  diilbrenoe  which  is  probably  not 


The  principal  varieties  of  black  tea  are  Bohea,  which  is  the  com- 
monest, and  coarsest  description,  Congou,  Souchong,  Caper,  and  Padre 
Souchong,  and  Pekoe,  which  are  of  the  highest  quality,  the  last  con- 
sisting of  the  very  younoj  and  unexpanded  leaves,  and  which,  when 
cloth^  with  down,  constitute  flowery  Pekoe. 

The  principal  varieties  of  green  tea  are  Twankay,  Hyson-skin, 
Young  Hyson,  Hyson,  Imperial,  and  Gunpowder,  which,  in  green  tea," 
corresponds  with  flowery  Pekoe  in  black.  Imperial,  Hyson,  and 
Young  Hyson,  consist  of  the  second  and  third  gatherings,  while  the 
light  and  inferior  leaves,  separated  from  Hyson  by  a  winnowing  ma- 
chine, constitute  Hyson-skin,  a  variety  in  considerable  demand 
amongst  the  Americans. 

There  is,  according  to  most  writers,  but  one  species  of  tea-plant, 
from  which  the  whole  of  the  above,  and  many  other  varieties  of  tea, 
are  obtained,  the  difierences  depending  upon  soil,  climate,  age  of  the 
leaves,  and  mode  of  preparation. 

The  plants  from  which  black  teas  are  prepared  are  grown  chiefly 
on  the  slopes  of  hills  and  ledges  of  mountains  *,  while  the  green  tea- 
shrubs  are  cultivated  in  manured  soils.  Upon  this  circumstance 
many  of  the  differences  between  the  two  varieties  depend. 

Other  difierences  are  occasioned  by  the  processes  adopted  in  the 
preparation  and  roasting  of  the  leaves.  Thus,  while  black  tea  is  first 
roasted  in  a  shallow  iron  vessel,  called  a  kuo,  and  secondly  in  sieves, 
over  a  bright  charcoal  fire,  green  tea  does  not  undergo  the  second 
method  of  roasting,  but  only  the  first — that  in  the  kuo, 

*  There  is  a  range  called  the  Bobea  Mountotnt,  from  which  Bohea  tea  takes  iU  name. 
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The  leaves  of  black  tea  undergo  a  species  of  fermentation  before 
their  final  dryinnr,  and  it  is  this  which  occasions  them  to  assume  so 
dark  a  colour:  those  of  green  tea  do  not  undergo  this  preliminary 
fermentation,  being  dried  while  in  a  fresher  state ;  but  the  leaves,  as 
thus  prepared,  are  of  a  yellowish  or  olive  green  tint,  very  unlike  the 
colour  of  the  green  teas  imported  into  this  country. 

An  important  part  of  the  manufacture  of  tea  consists  in  the  roQing 
the  leaves,  so  as  to  impart  to  them  their  characteristic  twisted  shape. 
This  is  effected  by  subjecting  the  leaves  to  pressure,  and  rolling  by 
the  hands  in  a  particular  manner.  The  first  effect  of  the  application 
of  heat  to  the  leaves  in  the  Auo,  is  to  render  them  soft  and  flaccid ; 
when  in  this  state,  they  are  removed  from  the  vessel,  and  submitted 
to  the  first  rolling  —  an  operation  which,  after  the  renewed  action  of 
the  kuo  on  each  occasion,  is  three  or  four  times  repeated,  with  superior 
teas,  before  the  process  is  considered  to  be  complete. 

Scenting  of  Tea, 

There  are  several  kinds  of  scented  tea :  those  with  which  wc  are 
best  acquainted  in  this  country  are  scented  Caper  or  Chulan,  and 
scented  orange  Pekoe.  The  scent  is  communicated  to  these  teas  by 
means  of  the  Chulan  flower,  Chloranikus  inconspicuus.  The  flowers 
of  other  plants  are,  however,  used  for  the  purpose  ;  amongst  these  may 
be  named  those  of  Olea  fragrans.  Gardenia  florida^  and  Jasminum 
Sambac. 

The  process  pursued  varies  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  the  fresh 
flowers  are  strewn  between  successive  layers  of  tea;  the  tea  and 
flowers  are  then  roasted  until  the  flowers  become  crisp,  when  they  are 
sifted  out.  In  other  cases  the  flowers  are  dried,  powdered,  and  then 
sprinkled  over  the  tea.  For  further  particulars  respecting  the  scenting 
of  tea,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Ball's  **  Account  of  the  Cultivation 
and  Manufacture  of  Tea  in  China." 

Analysis  of  Tea. 

The  infusion  made  from  tea  contains  gttnL,  glucose,  or  saccharine 
matter,  a  large  quantity  of  tannin^  volatile  oily  and  a  peculiar  nitro- 
genised  principle  called  theine;  this  is  identical  with  caffeine^  and 
upon  its  presence  many  of  the  properties  of  tea  depend. 

The  amounts  of  gum  and  tannin  contained  in  a  given  sample  of  tea 
afford  data  by  which  its  quality  may,  to  some  extent,  be  determined. 

The  percentage  of  these  substances  may  be  obtained  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  One  hundred  grains  of  tea,  dried  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath,  are  to  be  boiled  for  some  time  in  about  a  quart  of  distilled 
water  ;  this  dissolves  out  the  gum  and  tannin,  but  does  not  affect  the 
lignin,  which,  re-dried  in  the  same  way  at  a  temperature  of  212° 
Fahr.,  and  weighed,  gives  the  amount  of  that  substance  present  in  the 
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hundred  grains,  and  shows  bj  the  loss  of  weight,  the  combined  quan* 
titles  of  the  gum  and  tannin.  The  decoction  is  now  to  be  evaporated, 
and  the  residuum  treated  with  alcohol ;  this  will  take  up  the  tannin 
and  colouring  matter,  but  leave  the  gum,  the  weight  of  which  being 
ascertained,  after  drying,  gives  the  per-centase  of  tannin. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  tannin  separately, 
this  may  be  effected  either  hj  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  and 
drying  the  residue  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  else  by  the  precipitation  of 
the  tannin  from  the  decoction,  by  a  solution  of  gelatine.  The  preci- 
pitate being  washed  aud  dried  at  a  steam  heat,  indicates  the  quantity 
of  tannin,  100  grains  of  the  precipitate  being  equal  to  40  grains  of 
tannin. 

The  determination  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  any  tea  should 
form  part  of  a  rigid  analysis ;  for  this  purpose,  100  grains,  dried  in 
a  water-bath  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  is  to  be  incinerated  with 
soda-lime,  and  its  contents  in  nitrogen  wen  ascertained. 

While  the  average  amount  of  nitrogen  in  tea  exceeds  five  per  cent., 
that  in  sloe,  hawthorn,  and  elder  leaves  is  seldom  over  tnree  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  first  two  is  nearly  always  much  under  this  quantity. 

Tlie  following  are  the  methods  of  proceeding  adopted  by  different 
chemists  for  obtaining  the  active  principle  of  tea,  theine,  and  for  esti- 
mating its  amount :  «- 

Mulder  obtains  it  from  tea  by  heating  the  evaporated  extract  by 
hot  water,  with  calcined  magnesia,  filtering  the  mixture,  evaporating 
to  dryness  the  liquor  which  passes  through,  and  digesting  the  residuum 
with  ether.  This  solution  being  distilled,  the  ether  of  course  passes 
over,  and  the  theine  remains.  This  principle  may  be  extracted  in 
the  same  way  from  raw  ground  coffee. 

Dr.  Stenhouse  obtains  theine  by  adding  acetate  of  lead  U>  a  decoc- 
tion of  tea,  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid  to  a  dry  extraiM,  and  ex- 
posing this  extract  to  a  subliming  heat  in  a  shallow  iron  pan,  whose 
mouth  is  covered  with  porous  paper,  luted  round  the  edges  as  a 
filter  to  the  vapour,  and  surmounted  with  a  cap  of  compact  paper,  as 
the  receiver.  According  to  this  method,  Dr.  Stenhouse  obtained  only 
1-37  per  cent,  of  theine. 

M.  Feligot,  remembering  that  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in 
tea-leaves  frequently  amounted  to  6  per  cent.,  was  hence  led  to  be- 
lieve that  muclk  more  theine  existed  in  them  than  had  hitherto  been 
separated,  and  he  adopted  the  following  improved  method  of  extrac- 
tion :  — 

To  the  hot  infusion  of  tea,  subacetate  of  lead  and  then  ammonia 
were  added ;  the  liquid  was  filtered,  and  the  lead  separated  by  means 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  after  a  second  filtration,  the  clear  liquid, 
being  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  afforded,  on  cooling,  an  abundant 
crop  of  crystals.  By  re-evaporation  of  the  mother  liquid  more 
crystals  were  procured,  amounting  altogether  to  from  5  to  6  per  cent. 

According  to  Mulder^s  analysis ,  100  parts  of  tea  consist  of — 
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Green. 

Black. 

Essential  oil  (to  which  the  flavour 

is  due)  -    0-79 

0-60 

Chlorophylle  - 

- 

-     222 

1-84 

Wax 

- 

-     0-28 

— 

Eesin 

• 

-     2-22 

3-64 

Gum 

• 

-     8-56 

7*28 

Tannin 

. 

-  17-80 

12-88 

Theine 

. 

-     0-43 

0-46 

Extractive    - 

. 

-  22-30 

19-88 

Do.,  dark- coloured 

.     

1-48 

Colourable  matter, 

separable  by  hydrochlo- 

ric  acid 

- 

-  23-60 

1912 

Albumen 

. 

-     3-00 

2-80 

Vejretable  fibre 

- 

-  1708 

28-32 

Ash 

- 

-    5-56 

5-24 

1000  1000 

The  theine  is  obviously  much  underrated  in  Mulder^s  analyses. 
According  to  Stenhouse,  the  teas  of  commerce  contain,  on  an  average, 
about  2  per  cent  of  theine. 

Theine,  when  pure,  crystallises  in  fine  needles,  glossy,  like  white 
silk;  the  crystals  lose,  at  212°,  8  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  or  two 
atoms  of  water  of  crystallisation  ;  they  are  bitter  but  have  no  smell ; 
they  melt  at  550^  F.,  and  sublime  at  543°  without  decomposing ;  dried 
at  350°,  they  dissolve  in  98  parts  of  cold  water,  97  of  alcohol,  and 
194  parts  of  ether.  Theine  is  a  feeble  base,  and  is  precipitable  by 
tannin  alone  from  its  solutions. 

The  volatile  oil  is  not  present  in  fresh  tea,  but  is  developed  in  the 
course  of  drying  and  roasting ;  it  is  to  it  that  the  aroma  and  flavour 
of  tea  are  mainly  due :  100  pounds  of  tea  distilled  with  water  yield 
about  1  pound  of  this  oil. 

Structure  of  the  Tea-leaf. 

The  characters  of  the  tea-leaf  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  such  as  its  ve- 
nation and  the  crenation  of  the  edges,  have  already  been  described. 

Examined  with  the  microscope,  the  following  is  ascertained  to  be 
its  general  structure.  It  is  made  of  epidermic  cells,  stomata,  paren- 
chymatous cells,  and  hairs. 

The  epidermic  cells  vary  much  in  size,  according  to  the  age  and  size 
of  the  leaf:  in  the  leaf  of  medium  age  and  size  the  cells  are  small  and 
slightly  angular  only,  while  in  the  hard  and  old  leaf  tbey  are  very 
much  larger,  more  angular,  and  the  walls  of  the  cells  are  more 
distinctly  visible. 

The  stomata  are  confined  principally  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaf,  they  are  rather  numerous,  small,  and  are  formed  of  two  reniform 
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cells,  which  leave  a  very  decided  aperture  between  them.  The  epider- 
mic cells  around  the  stomata  are  much  elongated  and  curved  like  the 
cells  of  the  stomata  themselves. 

The  hairs  are  also  confined  to  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf:  in  the 
very  young  leaf  they  are  very  numerous,  but  in  those  of  middle  age 
they  are  much  less  abundant,  and  indeed  in  some  cases  are  nearly 
alto^ther  wanting ;  they  are  short,  and,  when  not  broken,  pointed  and 
undiivided. 

The  cells  forming  the  substance  or  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  resemble 
those  of  most  other  leaves,  and  do  not  present  anything  remarkable. 

Fig.B. 


Upper  $Krfaoe  of  Tia-lkat,  ihowing  its  itrneture.    Magnified  860  diunetert. 


This  and  the  next  figure  represent  the  tea-leaf  as  it  appears  under 
the  microscope  as  met  with  in  most  black  teas. 

Properties  of  Tea. 

Lo-Yu,  a  learned  Chinese,  who  lived  in  the  dynasty  of  Tang,  a.  d. 
618  to  906,  gives  the  following  agreeable  account  of  ihe  qualities  and 
effects  of  the  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  tea-plant :  — 

^  It  tempers  the  spirits,  and  harmonises  the  mind ;  dispels  lassitude, 
and  relieves  fatigue ;  awakens  thought,  and  prevents  drowsiness ; 
lightens  or  refreshes  the  body,  and  clears  the  perceptive  faculties.*' 

In  Pereira's  "Materia  Medica"  we  find  the  following  remarks  re- 
lating to  the  properties  of  tea :  —  "  Its  astringency  is  proved  by  its 
chemical  properties.  Another  quality  possessed,  especially  by  green 
tea,  is  that  of  diminishing  the  tendency  to  sleep.    Tea  appears  to 

F  4 
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possess   a  sedative  influence  with  regard  to  the  vasctdar  system. 
Strong  green  tea,  taken  in  large  quantities,  is  capable,  in  some  oon- 

FSg.9. 


Under  turfaee  of  TBA-utxr,  showing  the  itomaU  and  cells  of  thli  portion  of  the 
leaf,  M  well  u  a  part  of  one  of  the  hain  bj  which  thl«  matact  b  clothed. 
Magnified  850  diameten. 

stitutions,  of  producing  most  distressing  feelings,  and  of  operating  as 
a  narcotic.** 

Professor  Johnston  gives  the  following  description  of  the  properties 
of  tea :  **  It  exhilarates  without  sensibly  intoxicating.  It  excites  the 
brain  to  increased  activity,  and  produces  wakefulness.  Hence  its 
usefulness  to  bard  students,  to  those  who  have  vigils  to  keep,  and  to 
persons  who  labour  much  with  the  head.  It  soothes,  on  the  contrary, 
and  stills  the  vascular  system ;  and  hence  its  use  in  inflammatory 
diseases,  and  as  a  cure  for  headache.  Green  tea,  when  taken  strong,  acts 
very  powerfully  upon  some  constitutions,  producing  nervous  trem- 
bling^ and  other  distressing  sjrmptoms,  acting  as  a  narcotic,  and,  in 
inferior  animals,  even  producing  paralysis.  Its  exciting  efiect  upon 
the  nerves  makes  it  useful  in  counteracting  the  efiects  of  opium  and 
of  fermented  liquors,  and  the  stupor  sometimes  induced  by  fever.*'* 

The  properties  and  eflects  of  tea  are  due  to  the  conjoined  action  of 
at  least  three  active  chemical  constituents,  namely,  the  volatile  oily 
heinet  and  tannic  aciiL 

The  special  action  of  the  volatile  oil  has  not  yet  been  scientifically 

•  Chemittiy  of  Common  Life.    Blackwood. 
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detennined ;  but  in  Professor  Johnston's  "  Chemistry"  we  meet  with 
the  following  remarks  relative  to  its  ijroperties :;—  "  That  it  does  exert 
a  powerful,  and  most  likelj  a  narcotic,  influence  is  rendered  probable 


Fig.  10. 


TKA-LKAr. 

fjf ,  upper  turfkee  of  tally-dereloped  le&f,  repretentios  the  eelli  of  which  it  Is  con- 
_^r._._j     «  __^ ^      1  and  ■tomaU I  C,  chlorophylle 


■ti  toted; 
«I]s.j 


B^  nndw  torfiMe,  ihowlng  its  i 


b^  many  known  facts.  Among  them  I  mention  the  headaches  and 
giddinesses  to  which  tea-tasters  are  subject ;  the  attacks  of  paralysis 
to  which,  after  a  few  years,  those  who  are  employed  in  packing  and 
unpackinfi:  chests  of  tea  are  found  to  be  liable ;  and  the  circumstance, 
already  alluded  to,  that  in  China  tea  is  rarely  used  till  it  is  a  year 
old,  because  of  the  peculiar  intoxicating  property  which  new  tea 
possesses.  The  effect  of  tiiis  keeping  upon  tea  must  be  chiefly  to 
allow  a  portion  of  the  volatile  ingredients  of  the  leaf  to  escape.  And 
lastly,  that  there  is  a  |>owerful  virtue  in  this  oil  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  fact  that  the  similar  oil  of  coffee  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ment to  possess  narcotic  properties." 

The  precise  operation  of  the  second  active  constituent  of  tea — theiiie 
-—has  been  determined  by  direct  experiment.  In  the  quantity  in  which 
it  is  daily  consumed  by  most  tea-drinkers,  that  is,  some  four  or  five 
grains,-—  a  quantity  ordinarily  present  in  about  half  an  ounce  of  good 
tea,  —  it  has  been  found  to  dimmish  the  waste  of  tissue,  the  necessity 
for  food  to  repair  the  waste  being  lessened  in  an  equal  proportion  : 
one  of  the  effects  of  tea  is,  therefore,  to  save  food. 

If  as  much  as  eight  or  ten  grains  of  theine  be  taken  daily, — a  quan- 
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tity  present  in  about  one  ounce  of  tea  of  good  quality, — ^it  gives  rise  to 
the  following  symptoms :  the  pulse  is  rendered  more  frequent,  the  action 
of  the  heart  stronger,  trembling  ensues,  and  there  is  a  ]^rpetual  in- 
clination to  micturation.  '*  At  the  same  time,  the  imagination  is  ex- 
cited ;  and  after  awhile  the  thoughts  wander,  visions  begin  to  be  seen, 
and  a  peculiar  state  of  intoxication  comes  on.  All  these  symptoms 
are  followed  by,  and  pass  off  in,  deep  sleep."  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  effects  of  strong  tea  are  attributable  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  over-dose  of  theine  introduced  through  it  into  the  stomach. 

The  third  active  principle  of  tea  is  the  tannin  or  tannic  acid :  it  is 
this  which  imparts  to  tea  its  astringent  taste,  and  which  causes  it  to 
exert  a  slightly  constipating  effect  upon  the  bowels.  It  is  the  more 
completely  extracted  the  longer  the  tea  is  infused. 

A  fourth  not  unimportant  constituent  of  the  tea-leaf  is  ffluten, 
which  forms  no  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  dried  leaves. 
As  tea  is  generally  consumed  in  this  country,  the  benefit  of  this 
substance  is  for  the  most  part  lost  to  the  system,  it  not  being 
dissolved  by  the  hot  water,  but  remaining  behind  in  the  leaves, 
with  which  it  is  usually  thrown  away.  On  this  account  the  use 
of  soda  has  been  recommended,  this  dissolving  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  gluten.  In  some  countries  the  tea-leaves,  either  wnole  or  in 
powder,  from  which  the  infusion  has  been  made,  are  themselves  eaten  ; 
and  in  this  way  the  whole  of  the  beneficial  properties  of  tea  are  secured. 

"  The  wealthy  Chinese  simply  infuse  the  leaves  in  an  elegant 
porcelain  cup,  which  has  a  cover  of  the  same  material ;  the  leaves  sink 
to  the  bottom  of , the  cup,  and  generally  remain  there  without  incon- 
venience, though  occasionally  some  may  float  or  rise  to  the  surface. 
To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  sometimes  a  thin  piece  of  silver,  of 
filagree,  or  open  work,  is  placed  immediately  on  them.  Where 
economy  is  necessary  to  be  studied,  the  teapot  is  used.  The  wealthy 
Japanese  continue  the  ancient  mode  of  grinding  the  leaves  to  powder ; 
and  after  infusion  in  a  cup,  *  it  is  whipped  with  a  split  bamboo,  or 
denticulated  instrument,  till  it  creams,  when  they  drink  both  the  in- 
fusion and  powder,  as  coffee  is  used  in  many  parts  of  Asia.' "  * 

In  China,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract,  tea  is  the  common 
beverage  of  the  people.  The  late  Sir  George  Staunton  informs  us 
"  that  tea,  like  beer  in  England,  is  sold  in  public-houses  in  every 
town,  and  along  public  roads,  and  the  banks  of  rivers  and  canals,  nor 
is  it  unusual  for  the  burdened  and  weary  traveller  to  lay  down  his 
load,  refresh  himself  with  a  cup  of  warm  tea,  and  then  pursue  his 
journey.**  t 

Thb  Adulteration  of  Tea. 

Much  skill  and  ingenuity  are  displayed,  as  we  shall  shortly  perceive, 
both  at  home  and  in  China,  in  the  adulteration  of  tea. 

*  Ball,  on  the  Cultivation  and  Manufiustore  of  Tea,  p.  15. 
t  Lord  Macartney's  Embaaty  to  Fekln,  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 
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The  principal  adulterations  of  tea  are  the  work  of  the  Chinese 
themseWes ;  but  other  adulterations  are  performed  nearer  home,  by, 
in  fact,  British  fabricators  of  spurious  tea,  both  black  and  green. 
Those  adulterations  may  be  described  in  the  first  place  which  are  of 
Chineae  origin. 

The  Souchongs  and  Congous  which  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  black 
tea  consumed  in  this  country  are  rarely  adulterated. 

There  are,  however,  varieties  of  black  tea  imported  into  this 
country  from  China  which  are  never  otherwise  than  adulterated; 
these  are  the  Uack  Gunpowders  Capers  or  Chulans,  and  scented  orange 
Pekoe, 

AduUerations  practised  by  the  Chinese. 

The  adulterations  practised  with  tea  by  the  Chinese  are  of  three 
very  distinct  kinds  :  one  consists  in  the  intermixture  with  genuine  tea 
of  leaves  other  than  those  of  the  tea-plant ;  a  second  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  spurious  articles  denominated  Lie  tba  ;  while  the  third  kind 
of  adulteration  consists  in  glazing,  painting,  or  artificially  colouring 
the  surface  of  the  leaves  with  various  pigmentary  substances. 

Adulteration  with  Foreign  Leaves. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  leaves  other  than  those  of  the  tea-plant  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Dickson  may  be  quoted,  who  states  :  '*  The  Chinese 
annually  dry  many  millions  of  pounds  of  the  leaves  of  different  plants 
to  mingle  with  the  genuine,  as  those  of  the  ash,  plum,  &c. ;  so  that  all 
spurious  leaves  found  in  parcels  of  bad  tea  must  not  be  supposed  to 
be  introduced  into  them  by  dealers  in  this  county.  While  the  tea- 
trade  was  entirely  in  the  liands  of  the  East  India  Company,  few  of 
these  adulterated  teas  where  shipped  for  this  country,  as  experienced 
and  competent  inspectors  were  kept  at  Canton  to  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  such  in  tne  Company's  ships ;  but  since  the  trade  has  been 
opened,  all  kinds  find  a  ready  outlet;  and  as  the  demand  often 
exceeds  the  supply,  a  manufactured  article  is  furnished  to  the  rival 
crews."  ♦ 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  occasional  use  of  foreign  leaves,  we 
can  state,  from  the  careful  examination  of  a  large  number  of  samples, 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  tea  imported,  especially  the  black  tea,  is 
but  little  afiected  by  this  adulteration.  We  nave,  however,  on  several 
occasions,  met  with  foreign  leaves  and  paddy-husk  in  some  of  the 
inferior  descriptions  of  green  tea,  and  in  samples  of  the  article  to  be 
described  hereafter,  manufactured  by  the  Chinese,  and  denominated 
Lie  tea. 

The  first  tea  in  which  we  discovered  foreign  leaves  was  a  sample 
of  Gunpowder  fWoping  tea).  Subsequently  four  different  samples  of 
tea  of  low  quality,  as  imported  into  this  country  from  China,  were 
•  Article  "  Tea,"  in  Penny  CyclopwdU. 
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subjected  to  microscopic  examination,  and  were  all  found  to  be  adul- 
terated with  foreign  leaves. 

In  a  sample  of  Gunpowder  fragments  of  two  kinds  of  foreign  leaves 
were  detected.  The  tea  In  question  consisted  in  part  of  leaves,  and 
partly  of  Lie  tea.  Now  these  foreign  leaves  formed  not  only  the 
greater  portion  of  the  loose  leaves,  but  also  entered  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  little  masses  of  which  Lie  tea  is  constituted, 
scarcely  a  particle  of  tea-leaf  itself  having  been  observed  in  the  sample. 

The  structure  of  two  of  these  leaves  is  shown  in  the  two  fullowii^ 
figures. 


FouiOK  LiAr  ur  Lis  Tka. 
a,  upper  nirfaee  of  leafs  b.  lower  rarface.  showlnc  the  eelli  with  their  tlMhtly- 
beaded  roarftni,  of  which  it  it  oompo«ed  i  c  chlorophylle  oelli,  m  ditpowd  a« 
to  form  very  large  areols ;  d,  elonsated  celli  found  on  upper  lurfaoe  of  the 
leaf  in  the  oourae  of  the  veini }  c  spiral  veaael «/,  cell  of  turmeric  j  0.  fkttgment 
of  Pruniaa  blue  1  A,  particlea  of  the  white  powder,  probably  China  CUmv. 

A  sample  of  "  Lie  tea^  admixed  with  a  few  small  fragments  of 
leaves,  consisting  principally  of  portions  of  the  leaf,  much  broken  up, 
is  represented  in /^.  12. 

In  a  sample  of  Tunrnkay,  in  addition  to  those  of  tea,  the  leaves  of 
three  other  plants  were  detected,  two  of  which  we  identified,  the  one 
was  Camellia  Saganqua,  the  other  a  kind  of  jilum :  they  are  repre- 
sented in^«.  13.  and  14. 
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A  second  9arop1e  of  ^  Twankay  *'  was  ascertained  to  consist  of  tea 
mixed  with  paddy-husk,  portions  of  seed-vessels,  and  other  substances : 
the  leayes  were  of  a  coarse  description,  and  wanted  the  peculiar  twist 
characteristic  of  the  more  carefully  prepared  kinds  of  tea. 

The  leayes  of  Chhranthwt  inconspicuvs^  as  well  as  of  Camellia  Sa- 
sanqtutj  have  been  known  to  be  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  tea, 
and  they  difier  from  tea-leaves  chiefly  in  their  venation     Fig,  15. 

The  second  kind  of  adulteration  consists  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles  made  up  in  imitation  of  tea,  as  the  different  varieties  of  Lie  tea. 

Fig.  u. 


FossiOK  LiAr  IK  LiK  Tkx. 

a,  upper  rarfltce  of  leaf;  b,  lower  lurface  ;  c,  chlorophTllc  eelli ;  rf,  elongated 

oells ;  e,  portion  of  one  of  the  branched  and  ipinous  hain  nituated  on  the  under 

•vufaoe  of  the  leaf ;  /,  cell  of  turmeric ;  g,  finument  of  Frunian  blue  t  h,  oar- 

ticlceofthe«BA*teiN>i«/er. 

AduUeration  with  Lie  Tea. 

Now  Lie  tea  is  so  called  because  it  is  a  spurious  article,  and  not  tea 
at  all :  it  consists  of  the  dust  of  tea-leaves,  sometimes  of  foreign  leaves, 
and  sand  made  up  by  means  of  starch  or  gum  into  little  masses, 
which  are  afterwards  painted  and  coloured  so  as  to  resemble  either 
black  or  green  Gunpowder.  The  skill  exhibited  in  the  fabrication  of 
this  spurious  article  is  very  great,  and  we  have  met  with  at  least  a 
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Fig,  12. 


Lbat  or  Cambllia  Sasaxqca,  foniid  in  Sample  of  Twankay. 

Af  npper  lurfaoe  of  leaf,  shoirinK  the  eelli  of  which  It  U  oompoted  ;  B,  nnder 

MuiiMe,  exhibitiog  iti  oeUa  and  itomata  i  C,  ohlorophylle  cell*. 

Fig.  14. 


LsAr  or  Plum,  found  in  Sample  of  TVxmJbaif. 
J ,  upper  turCMe  of  leaf  i  B,  under  lurface  i  C,  ohlorophylle  oelU. 
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dozen  varieties  of  it,  differing  from  each  other  in  the  size  and  coloor- 
ingof  the  little  masses. 

This  article,  although  the  chests  containing  it  are  branded  with 
the  words  '*  Lie  tea,'*  was  at  a  recent  period  eztensiyely  imported  into 
this  country,  and  of  course  found  purchasers. 

It  is  expressly  manufactured  for  adulteration,  and  it  is  largely 
employed  tor  this  purpose  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  who  mix  it 
with  the  different  Gunpowder  teas,  black  and  green ;  which  are  so  far 
genuine  that  they  cont-ain  no  other  leaf  than  that  of  tea,  although  they 
are  artificially  coloured.  Gunpowder  teas,  even  now^  are  frequently 
met  with  containing  various  proportions  of  Lie  tea. 


A^  iMf  of  Cm^RAirrBus  urooHsncmrs  %  B,  ditto  of  Camxllia  Sasaxqua  ;  leavei 
used  to  Mlttlterate  te*. 

Mr.  Warington,  in  a  communication  read  before  the  Chemical 
Society  of  London,  May,  1851,  states :  — 

"  On  inquiry,  I  have  learnt  that  about  750,000  lbs.  weight  of  these 
teas  have  been  imported  into  this  country  within  the  last  eighteen 
months,  their  introduction  being  quite  of  modern  origin ;  and  I  under- 
stand that  attempts  have  been  nuide  to  get  them  passed  through  the 
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customs  as  manufactured  roods^  and  not  as  teas;  a  title  which  thej 
certainly  richly  merit,  although  it  must  be  evident,  from  a  moment*8 
consideration,  that  the  rerenue  would  doubtless  be  defrauded,  inas- 
much as  the  consumer  would  have  to  buy  them  as  teas  from  the 
dealer.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  a  market  for  them  is  found 
elsewhere.  The  Chinese,  it  appears,  would  not  sell  them  except  as 
teas,  and  have  the  candour  to  specify  them  as  Lie  teas ;  and  if  the j 
are  mixed  with  other  t^as  of  low  quality,  the  Chinese  merchant 
dves  a  certificate,  stating  the  proportion  of  the  Lie  tea  present  with 
the  genuine  leaf.  This  manufacture  and  mixing  is  evidently  prac- 
tised to  meet  the  price  of  the  English  merchant.     In  the  case  of 


TMITATIOV  CaPBB  OB  GnXPOWDBB. 

a  a,  fhigmentf  of  the  Ua^lea^f  or  tea-dutt ;  h  6,  particlea  of  mnd;  e  c,  starch 
oorptudet;  d  c(,  groups  of  granalei  of  btack-Uiad;  e  e,  particle*  of  mica-lUx 
tubttaitce;  //,  oella  of  turmeric;  g  g^  fragments  of  indigo.  Magnified  850 
diameters. 

the  abov^  samples,  the  black  is  called  by  the  Chinese,  Lie  Flower 
Caper;  the  green.  Lie  Gunpowder;  the  average  value  is  from  8rf.  to  1*. 
per  lb.  The  brokers  have  adopted  the  curious  terms  gum  and  dust,  as 
applied  to  these  Lie  teas  or  their  mixtures,  a  cognomen  which  at  first 
I  nad  some  difficulty  in  understanding,  from  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  the  first  two  words  were  run  together." 
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^fr.  Ripley,  tea  broker,  in  evideDce  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee,  states  that  the  importation  of  Lie  tea  in  1847  amounted  to  about 
100,000  lbs.,  after  which  it  increased  about  threefold,  and  eventually 
it  became  as  large  as  400,00b  or  500,000  lbs. 

Artifickd  Colawration  and  AdvUeratian  of  Tea, 

The  third  principal  kind  of  adulteration  to  which  tea  is  liable 
consists  in  the  glazing,  painting,  or  artificial  colouration  of  the  leaves. 
This  practice  is  had  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  of  improving,  as  some 
consider,  the  appearance  of  certain  descriptions  of  tea,  especially  the 
inferior  kinds,  and  for  the  better  concealment  of  some  of  its  adulter- 
ations, as  where  foreign  leaves  are  used,  and  to  disguise  more  efiec- 
tnally  the  nature  of  Lie  tea. 

The  substance  employed  in  the  glazing  of  the  varieties  of  black  tea 
•known  as  scented  Caper  or  black  Gunpowder,  orange  Pekoe  and  the 
black  variety  of  Lie  tea,  is  one  with  which  housemaids  are  particularly 
familiar,  viz.  graphite,  plumbago,  or  black-lead.  The  teas  coated  with 
this  substance  present  a  peculiarly  smooth  and  glossy  appearance. 

Occasionally  small  quantities  of  Prussian  blue  or  indigo,  turmeric, 
Giina  clay,  or  some  other  yellow  and  white  powders,  are  used,  as  well 
as  the  black-lead,  in  order  to  impart  a  somewhat  different  appear- 
ance to  Chulan  and  black  Lie  tea. 

But  it  is  with  green  tea  that  the  practice  of  artificially  colouring  the 
leaves  is  carried  to  .the  greatest  extent.  The  varieties  of  green 
tea  imported  into  this  country  from  China  are  Twankay,  Hyson -skin, 
Toung  Hyson,  Hyson,  Imperial,  and  Gunpowder.  Now  the  colour  of 
the  whole  of  these  teas,  without  a  single  exception,  is  artificial,  and 
caused  by  the  adherence  to  the  leaves  of  various  colouring  matters. 

The  usual  colouring  matters  employed  are  ferrocyanide  of  iron  or 
Prussian  blue,  turmeric,  and  China  clay;  these  are  mixed  in  various 
proportions,  so  as  to  produce  different  shades  of  blue  and  green  ;  the 
surface  of  the  leaves  being  moistened,  they  are  then  agitated  with  the 
mixtures  until  they  become  faced  or  glazed,  as  it  is  termed. 

Occasionally  other  substances  are  employed  by  the  Chinese,  as  indigo 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum.  In  proof  that  it  has  long  been  the 
practice  fre<|uently  to  colour  green  tea  artificially,  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  various  travellers ;  but  the  most  conclusive  and  complete  evi- 
dence, both  as  to  the  extent  of  the  practice  and  the  nature  of  the 
ingredients  used,  has  been  supplied  b^  means  of  the  microscope. 

Amongst  the  writers  who  have  noticed  the  subject  of  the  artificial 
colouration  of  tea  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Horsfield,  Dr.  Royle,  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Fortune,  and  Mr.  Warington. 

In  Dr.  Horsfield*s  translation  of  a  Dutch  work  on  the  subject 
of  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  Java,  the  following  dialogue  occurs  :  — 

^  Visitor,  —  Is  it  indeed  the  case  that  tea  is  so  much  adulterated 
in  China  f 

o 
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"  Superintendent, — Unquestionablj,  but  not  in  the  interior  provinces, 
for  there  exist  rigid  laws  against  the  adulteration  of  tea ;  and  all  teas, 
as  thej  come  out  of  the  plantations,  are  examined  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  to  determine  whether  thej  are  genuine ;  but  in  Canton, 
which  is  the  emporium  of  teas,  and  especially  at  Hon&n,  many  sorts, 
indeed  most  teas,  are  greatly  adulterated,  and  that  with  ingredients 
injurious  to  health,  especially  if  too  much  of  these  ingredients  be 
added.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  green  tea,  in  order  to 
improve  the  colour,  and  in  this  manner  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  teas 
in  the  eyes  of  the  common  consumers. 

"  Visitor.  —  Are  these  ingredients  known  P 

"  Superintendent.  —  Most  of  them  are  certainly  known ;  they  have 
been  communicated  to  government  (the  Dutch  government),  while  at 
the  same  time  the  privilege  has  been  requested  that  they  might  not 
be  employed  here ;  and  although  this  occasions  loss,  the  request  has 
been  granted,  and  it  has  been  ordered  by  government,  that  not  the 
least  admixture  should  take  place,  either  to  improve  the  colour  or 
taste  of  the  tea,  even  in  such  cases  where  this  might  be  desirable.'*  * 

Dr.  Royle  writes  f,  "  The  Chinese  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton, 
are  able  to  prepare  a  tea  which  can  be  coloured  and  made  up  to  imitate 
various  qualities  of  green  tea,  and  large  quantities  are  thus  yearly 
made  up. 

"  Young  Hyson,**  states  Mr.  Davis  J,  "  until  spoiled  by  the  large 
demand  of  the  Americans,  was  a  delicate  genuine  leaf,  and  as  it  could 
not  be  fairly  produced  in  any  large  quantities,,  the  call  for  it  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans  was  answered  by  cutting  up  and  sifting  other 
green  teas  through  sieves  of  a  certain  size,  and  as  the  Company*8 
inspectors  detected  the  imposture,  it  formed  no  portion  of  their 
London  importation.  But  the  abuse  became  still  worse  of  late,  for 
the  coarsest  black  tea-leaves  have  been  cut  up,  and  then  coloured  with 
a  preparation  resembling  the  hue  of  green  teas.** 

"  But  this  was  nothing,**  continues  Mr.  Davis,  "  in  comparison  with 
the  effrontery  which  the  Chinese  displayed  in  carrying  on  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  green  teas  from  damaged  black  leaves,  at  a  village  or 
suburb  called  Hond.n. 

"  The  remission  of  the  tea-duties  in  the  United  States  occasioned, 
in  the  years  1832  and  1833,  a  demand  for  green  teas  at  Canton, 
which  could  not  be  supplied  by  arrivals  from  the  provinces.  The 
Americans,  however,  were  obliged  to  sail  with  cargoes  of  green  teas 
within  the  favourable  season ;  they  were  determined  to  have  the  teas, 
and  the  Chinese  were  determined  that  they  should  be  supplied.  Certain 
rumours  being  afloat  concerning  the  manufacture  of  green  tea  from 
old  black  leaves,  the  writer  of  this  became  curious  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  and  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  a  Hong  merchant  to  conduct 
him,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  inspectors,  to  the  place  where  the 

*  Essay  on  the  CultiTation  and  Manu&cture  of  Tea  In  Java.  Translated  tnm  the  Dutch, 
t  Tea«  Medicinal  and  Dietetical.  —  Patny  Cifclopadia, 
t  Davis*  Chinese,  rol.ii.  p.  464. 
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operations  were  carried  on.  Entering  one  of  these  laboratories  of 
fictitious  Hyson,  the  parties  were  witnesses  to  a  strange  scene.  The 
damaged  black  tea-leaves,  afler  being  dried,  were  transferred  to  a 
cast-iron  pan,  placed  over  a  furnace,  and  stirred  rapidly  with  the 
hand,  a  small  quantity  of  turmeric,  in  powder,  haying  been  previously 
introduced.  This  gives  the  leaves  a  jeUowish  or  orange  tinge,  but  they 
were  still  to  be  made  green.  For  this  purpose  some  lumps  of  fine  blue 
were  produced,  together  with  a  substance  in  powder,  which  from  the 
names  given  to  them  by  workmen,  as  well  as  their  appearance,  were 
known  at  once  to  be  Pnusian  blue  and  gypsum.  These  were  tri- 
turated finely  tc^ether  with  a  small  pestle,  in  such  proportions  as 
reduced  the  dark  colour  of  the  blue  to  a  light  shade ;  and  a  quantity 
equal  to  a  teaspoonful  of  the  powder  being  added  to  the  yellowish 
leaves,  these  were  stirred  as  before  over  the  fire  until  the  tea  had 
taken  the  fine  bloom  colour  of  Hyson,  with  very  much  the  same  scent. 
To  prevent  all  possibility  of  error  regarding  the  substances  employed, 
samples  of  them  were  carried  away  from  the  place.  The  Chinese 
seemed  quite  conscious  of  the  real  character  of  the  occupation  in 
which  they  were  engaged ;  for  on  attempting  to  enter  several  other 
places  where  the  same  process  was  going  on,  the  doors  were  speedily 
closed  upon  the  party ;  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  the 
Hongist  who  conducted  them,  there  would  have  been  little  chance  of 
seeing  as  much  as  they  did.** 

Mr.  Bruce  states,  that  **  in  the  last  operation  of  colouring  the  green 
teas,  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  indigo,  very  finely  pulverised, 
and  sifted  through  fine  muslin,  in  the  proportion  of  three  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter,  is  added ;  to  a  pan  of  tea,  containing  seven 
pounds,  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  this  mixture  is  put,  and  rubbed 
and  rolled  alon^  with  the  tea  in  the  pan  for  about  an  hour.  The 
above  mixture  is  merely  to  give  it  a  uniform  colour. and  appearance. 
The  indigo  gives  it  the  colour,  and  the  sulphate  of  lime  fixes  it.**  * 

In  Mr.  BalFs  valuable  work,  already  quoted,  we  meet  with  the  fol- 
lowing observations  relating  to  the  artificial  or  factitious  colouring  of 
certain  descriptions  of  green  tea :  — 

"  The  latter —  viz..  The  Single  Hysons  and  *  Superior  Twankay  * — 
have  frequently  a  glazed  appearance,  as  also  the  Single  Gunpow-. 
ders,  which  I  imagine  may  formerly  have  arisen  more  from  the  quality- 
of  the  leaf  than  from  any  factitious  means  employed  to  produce  the 
colour.  Still  in  some  cases  a  small  Quantity  of  colouring  matter  may 
have  been  used.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  tea  made  from  the 
HonAn  leaves  had  a  glazed  appearance.  It  nevertheless  is  true,  that 
when  the  leaf  is  deficient  in  the  requisite  colour,  the  Chinese  do  not 
hesitate  to  employ  colouring  matter  to  improve  it. 

^  Again,  so  fiur  as  the  characteristic  colour  of  green  tea  is  concerned, 
the  mode  of  producing  it  has  been  explained  and  established.  If  fac- 
titious means  are  now  generally  or  almost  universally  adopted  to  imi- 


*  ficfwrt  OD  the  Manufiwture  of  Tea. 
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tate  or  increase  the  effect  of  the  natural  colour,  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  erest  and  novel  abuse,  and  ought  to  be  discouraged  by  brokers 
and  dealers.  It  is  injurious  to  flavour.  Whether  the  Chinese  do  em- 
ploy colouring  matter  or  not  for  the  teas  they  use  themselves,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bulk  of  the  Hyson  teas  of  the  present  day, 
and  indeed  all  descriptions  of  green  tea,  are  now  glazed  to  a 
degree  which  would  have  insured  their  rejection  by  the  East  India 
Company." 

Tien  Hing,  described  by  Mr.  Ball  as  a  respectable  tea  merchant 
and  factor,  in  his  account  of  the  method  of  making  Twankay  tea, 
writes, — 

"  In  the  seventh  or  eighth  moon  (August  and  September)  each 
parcel  is  compared  together,  when  such  as  correspond  m  quality  and 
colour  are  formed  into  one  pile,  roasted  three  che  hiang,  the  dust  sifted, 
and  the  tea  packed  (hot)  in  chests  for  Canton.  The  leaves  of  the 
second  gatherings  have  no  juices,  are  light,  thin,  and  of  no  substance ; 
the  infusion  weak  and  tasteless,  the  colour  red,  and  the  infused  leaves 
black.  If  very  common  and  old,  colouring  matter  is  then  used.  The 
fkctitious  colour  is  produced  by  a  mixture  of  Ma  Ky  Hoey,  Tien  Hoa 
(indigo),  and  She '  Kao  powder  (calcined  foliated  gypsum).  The 
smallest  quantity  put  into  the  kuo  at  one  time  is  one  or  two  tea- 
spoonfuls,  and  the  largest  three  or  four.  The  colour  then  changes 
to  a  light  blue.  The  Are  must  be  made  of  charcoal,  and  much  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  roasting.  Now,  if  the  chests  be  not  in  readiness,  it  is 
to  be  feared  the  tea  may  be  mixed  with  false  leaves,  the  smell  thereby 
injured,  and  the  tea  rendered  unhealthy.  But  I  must  refer  you  to  abler 
men  than  myself  for  instruction  on  that  point.  I  have  no  information 
on  such  practices." 

Mr.  Ball  then  goes  on  to  state  *'  that  most  other  merchants  or 
factors  agree  with  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Twankay  teas,  and 
particularly  as  to  the  circumstance  of  their  being  partly  glazed  or 
coloured  by  artificial  means,  and  also  that  some  chops  are  mixed  with 
leaves  that  are  not  tea-leaves."  * 

Another  writer,  Mr.  Fortune,  who  also  saw  the  colouring  of  tea 
performed  in  China,  and  who  has  described  the  process  minutely, 
states  that  during  one  part  of  the  operation  the  hands  of  the  work- 
men are  quite  blue.  "  I  could  not  help  thinking,"  he  remarks,  "  that 
if  any  green-tea  drinkers  had  been  present  during  the  operation,  their 
taste  would  have  been  corrected  and  improved. 

**  One  day  an  English  gentleman  in  Shanhae  being  in  conversation 
with  some  Chinese  from  the  green- tea  country,  asked  them  what 
reascms  they  had  for  dyeing  the  tea,  and  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  without  undergoing  this  process.  They  acknowledged  that 
tea  was  much  bettei'when  prepared  without  having  any  such  ingre- 
dients mixed  with  it,  and  that  tney  never  drank  dyed  teas  themselves ; 
hi\t  remarked  that  as  foreigners  seemed  to  prefer  having  a  mixture  of 

*  Oa  the  CaltiTation  and  Manufacture  of  Tea. 
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Prussian  blue  and  gjpsum  with  their  tea  to  make  it  look  uniform  and 
pretty,  and  as  these  meredients  were  cheap  enough,  the  Chinese  had 
DO  objection  to  supply  uiem,  especially  as  such  teas  always  fetched  a 
higher  price."  * 

Mr.  Warinston  communicated  a  Taluable  paper,  on  tiie  artificial 
colouration  of  tea,  to  the  Chemical  Society,  in  1844.    He  writes, — 

"•  In  examining  lately  some  samples  of  tea  which  had  been  seized 
from  their  being  supposed  to  be  spurious,  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  yaried  tints  which  the  sample  of  green  tea  exhibited,  extending 
from  a  dull  olive  to  a  bright  greenish -blue  colour.  On  submitting 
this  to  the  scrutinising  test  of  examination  by  the  microscope  with  a 
magnifying  power  of  one  hundred  times  linear,  the  object  being  illu- 
minated by  reflected  light,  the  cause  of  this  variation  of  colour  was 
immediately  rendered  apparent,  for  it  was  found  that  the  curled  leaves 
were  entirely  covered  with  a  white  powder,  having  in  places  a  slightly 
glistening  aspect,  and  these  were  interspersed  with  small  granules  of  a 
bright  blue  colour,  and  others  of  an  orange  tint ;  in  the  folded  and 
consequently  more  protected  parts  of  the  curled  leaves  these  were 
more  distinctly  visible." 

Mr,  Warin^n  subsequently  examined  several  other  samples  of 
green  tea  as  imported,  the  whole  of  which  he  found  to  be  artificially 
coloured. 

Lastly,  in  the  Museum  of  Economic  Botany  attached  to  the  Eew 
Botanical  Grardens,  there  are  some  specimens  of  tea  dyes,  used  by 
the  Chinese  to  colour  their  green  teas.  These  were  procured  by 
Mr.  Berthold  Seeman  from  one  of  the  tea  factories  at  Canton. 
They  consist  of  Prussian  blue,  turmeric,  chalk,  and  either  China  clay 
or  gypsum.f 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  these  examinations  that  the  green  teas,  as 
imported,  are  very  frequently  faced  or  coloured  artificially.  Our  own 
investigations,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  samples,  show  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  green  teas  imported  into  this  cotmtryy  as  retailed  in 
the  s^opsy  are  tints  coloured;  and  that  when  not  thus  coloured,  there 
is  but  little  in  appearance  or  colour  to  distinguish  green  from  black 
tea ;  the  chief  dinerence  in  colour  being  that  the  former  is  sometimes 
inclined  to  olive. 

In  the  Museum  at  Eew  will  be  found  a  series  of  samples  of  black 
and  green  tea,  also  of  several  different  varieties  of  Lie  tea,  all  artifi- 
cially coloured,  being  some  of  those  met  with  by  ourselves  in  the  course 
of  our  investigations  into  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  tea. 

It  is  a  question  deserving  consideration,  how  far  the  colouring 
matters  employed  explain  the  injurious  effects  which  result  in  some 
cases  from  the  use  of  green  tea.  The  Chinese  themselves  never  make 
use  of  these  glazed  teas  —  a  rather  significant  fact 


*  Tea  Countries  of  China. 

t  See  Food  and  iu  Adulteradont,  p.  SdS. 
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AduUeratioJU  of  Tea  practUed  in  this  Country. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  (hose  adulterations  which  are 
practised  in  this  country. 

Fig.  17. 


A^  Leaf  of  Willow  ;  £,  ditto  of  Poplar. 

Adulterators  in  this  country  have  succeeded  in  imitating  with  con- 
siderable skill  the  practices  of  the  Chinese. 

Thus  they  sometimes  use  foreign  leaves  to  mix  with  genuine  tea, 
and  they  face  the  fabricated  article  with  various  colouring  matters 
according  as  it  is  to  resemble  black  or  green  tea. 

These  leaves,  with  the  exception  of  sloe  leaves,  are  never  used 
whole ;  but  they  are  broken  up,  mixed  with  gum  and  catechu,  and 
made  into  little  masses  like  those  of  Lie  tea ;  these  are  subsequently 
coloured  either  black  or  green  as  may  be  required. 

It  is  of  but  little  consequence  what  kind  of  leaf  is  employed  for 
this  purpose ;  any  leaves  that  are  readily  procurable  will  answer  the 
purpose.  The  following  leaves  have  been  detected  at  different  times, 
principally  by  the  Excise,  entering  into  the  formation  of  spurious  teas 
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of  British  fabrication :— Beech,  elm,  horse-chesnut,  plane,  bastard 
plane,  fancy  oak,  willow,  poplar,  hawthorn,  and  sloe. 


C,  Leaf  of  Plavx  i  i>,  ditto  of  Oak. 

Some  of  the  leaves  above  named  are  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ingengravings. 

Tlie  colouring  matters  employed  are  often  more  injurious  than 
those  used  by  the  Chinese :  the  substances  actually  detected  are  the 
following :  rose  pink,  Dutch  pink,  catechu,  chromate  of  lead,  sulphate 
of  iron,  Venetian  red,  soap-stone  or  French  chalk,  carbonate  of  lime, 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  copper,  arsenite  of  copper,  the 
chromates  of  potash,  Prussian  blue,  and  indigo. 

Dutch  pink,  rose  pink,  catechu,  sulphate  of  iron,  carbonate  of  lime, 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  soap-stone,  Prussian  blue,  and  indigo  have  been 
repeatedly  met  with  in  adulterated  tea,  in  some  instances  by  the 
Excise  authorities. 

The  following  particulars  in  reference  to  the  use  of  soap-stone  or 
French  chalk  are  taken  from  an  article  in  the  **  Household  Words " 
under  the  title  of ''  Death  in  the  Tea  Pot :"— - 

"  By  the  help  of  Mr.  Slivers,  we  were  enabled  in  a  recent  number 
to  expose  to  an  injured  public  some  of  the  ingredients  of  metropolitan 
milk  — '  London  Genuine  particular.*  A  correspondent  now  makes  a 
further  revelation  of  how  our  tea-pots  are  defiled  when  it  is  innocently 
suppoBed  that  a  pure  beverage  is  in  course  of  concoction. 
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"  *  A  short  time  since,*  he  says,  *  a  friend  of  mine,  a  chemist  in 
Manchester,  was  applied  to  for  a  quantity  of  French  chalk,  a  species 


Fig.  19. 


At  Leaf  of  the  Hawthokv  t  B,  ditto  of  the  Slok,  or  Wild  Plum  ;  C,  ditto  of  the 
Bbech  :  D,  ditto  of  the  Eldks  t  E,  ditto  of  the  Elm. 

•y*  The  whole  of  the  leaves,  except  that  of  the  camellia,  are  figured  on  their 
under  lurfaoei.  The  elm,  plane,  and  oak  leares,  from  which  the  sketchei  were 
prepared*  were  of  nnall  lisc. 

of  talc,  in  fine  powder;  the  party  who  purchased  it  used  re^arly 
several  pounds  a  week.  Not  being  an  article  of  usual  sale  in  such 
quantity,  our  friend  became  curious  to  know  to  what  use  it  oould  be 
applied ;  on  asking  the  wholesale  dealer  who  supplied  him,  he  stated 
his  belief,  that  it  was  used  in  ^^  facing  "  tea  (the  last  process  of  con- 
verting black  tea  into  green),  and  that  within  the  last  month  or  two, 
he  had  sold  in  Manchester  upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  it.  Our 
friend  the  chemist  then  instituted  a  series  of  experiments,  and  the  re- 
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suit  proved  that  a  great  deal,  if  not  all  the  common  green  tea,  used  in 
this  country,  is  coloured  artificially.  The  very  first  experiment  de- 
monstrated fraud.  The  plan  adopted  was  as  follows  :  —  A  few  spoon- 
fuls of  green  tea  at  five  shillings  a  pound,  were  placed  on  a  small 
sieve,  and  held  under  a  gentle  stream  of  cold  water  flowing  from  a  tap 
for  the  space  of  four  or  five  minutes.  The  tea  quickly  changed  its 
colour  from  green  to  a  dull  yellow,  and  upon  drying  with  a  very 
gentle  heat  gradually  assumed  the  appearance  of  ordmary  black  tea. 
On  making  a  minute  microscopic  examination  of  the  colouring 
matter  washed  firom  the  leaf,  and  which  was  caught  in  a  vessel  below, 
it  appeared  to  be  composed  of  three  substances,  particles  of  yellow, 
blue,  and  white.  The  blue  was  proved  to  be  rrussian  blue ;  the 
jellow  thought  to  be  turmeric ;  and  the  white,  French  chalk.  If  the 
two  former  be  mixed  together  in  fine  powder,  they  will  give  a  green 
of  any  required  shade.  It  is  made  to  adhere  to  the  tea-leaf  by  some 
adhesive  matter,  and  then  it  is  "  faced  "  by  the  French  chalk,  to  give 
it  the  pea)-ly  appearance  so  much  liked. 

^ '  This  smiple  experiment  any  one  can  perform.  A  gentleman  as- 
sured me  that  a  friend  of  his  a  short  time  since  happened  —  though 
quite  unintentionally  on  his  part  —  to  walk  into  a  private  room  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  of  a  wholesale  tea-dealer,  and  there  he 
saw  the  people  actually  at  work  converting  the  black  tea  into  green ; 
the  proprietor  soon  discovered  his  presence  in  the  room,  and  before 
him,  in  no  measured  terms,  severely  reprimanded  the  workmen  for 
having  permitted  a  stranger  to  enter.*  *' 

Carbonate  of  copper  occurred  to  the  extent  of  35  per  cent,  in  some 
tea  which  was  seized  in  London  by  the  Excise  in  1843. 

The  tea  into  the  facing  of  which  the  chromates  of  potash  entered 
was  seized  in  Manchester  in  1845. 

The  following  articles  were  likewise  seized  on  the  premises,  evidently 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  colouring  of  adulterated  tea :  — 

A  mixture  of  chromate  of  lead  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Arsenite  of  copper. 

A  mixture  of  mdigo,  chromate  of  lead,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

A  mixture  of  arsenite  of  copper,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and 
Venetian  red. 

In  1848  other  seizures  of  adulterated  green  tea  occurred. 

In  some  instances  the  colouring  matters  employed  to  face  the  tea 
have  amounted  to  7,  8,  and  even  to  9  per  cent. 

Sometimes  an  inferior  black  tea,  or  a  re-dried  black  tea,  is  artificially 
coloured,  and  so  converted  into  a  green  tea. 

AdidteraUon  unth  Exhausted  Tea4eaves, 

At  other  times  exhausted  tea-leaves  are  treated  with  sulphate  of 
iron,  catechu,  and  sum,  to  give  them  colour,  astringency,  and  gloss, 
and  sold  again  as  black  tea,  or,  when  coloured,  as  green  tea. 
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The  chemical  composition  of  a  tea  thus  made  up  from  exhausted 
leaves,  is  of  course  very  different  from  genuine  and  unused  black  tea, 
as  appears  from  the  following  analyses :  — 


Unu9ed  Black  Tea. 

By  Frank. 

By  Phillips. 

Tannin            -        -    406 

Lignin 

46-8 

Gum      -        -        -      6-3 

Gum     -         -         - 

5-9 

Woody  fibre  -        -    448 

Tannin 

42-5 

Glutinous  matter    -      6*3 

Albumen   and    co- 

Volatile matter  and 

louring  matter    - 

4-8 

loss    •        -        -      2-0 

1000  1000 

Genuine  green  tea  contains  about  the  same  proportion  of  gum  as 
black. 

Exhausted  Black  Tea,  re^dried  and  made  up  with  Oum, 

By  Phillips. 
Lignin  -         -         -         -        78-6        -        78-1 

Gum 15-5         -        20-5 

Tannin  and  colouring  matter  59        -  1*4 

1000  100-0 

When  the  re-dried  leaves,  in  addition  to  being  made  up  with  gum, 
are  artificially  coated  or  coloured,  nearly  the  same  difierences  of  com- 
position exist. 

Contrasting  the  analyses  of  exhausted  tea-leaves  made  up  with  gum, 
with  those  of  genuine  tea,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  amount  of 
tannin  in  the  former  is  very  much  reduced,  the  quantity  of  lignin, 
and  also  of  gum,  is  greatly  increased. 

The  following  observations  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  ex- 
hausted tea-leaves,  are  by  Air.  Greorge  Phillips,  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Office:— 

^^In  the  year  1843,  there  were  many  cases  of  re-dried  tea-leaves, 
which  were  prosecuted  with  vigour  by  this  board,  and  the  result  was, 
so  far  as  we  could  ascertain  at  the  time,  the  suppression  of  the  trade. 
It  was  supposed,  in  1843,  that  there  were  eight  manufactories  for  the 
purpose  of  re-drying  exhausted  tea-leaves  in  London  alone,  and  several 
besides  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  practice  pursued  was  as 
follows :  —  Persons  were  employed  to  buy  up  the  exhausted  leaves 
at  hotels,  coffee-houses,  and  other  places,  at  2^d.  and  Sd»  per  pound. 
These  were  taken  to  the  factories,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  gum,  and 
re-dried.  Afler  this,  the  dried  leaves,  if  for  black  tea,  were  mixed 
with  rose  pink  and  black-lead,  to  face  them,  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
trade." 
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These  fabricated  teas  are  seldom  sold  alone  to  the  public,  but  are 
used  for  mixing  with  the  more  genuine  teas. 

Adulteraiion  toith  Foreign  Leaves. 

As  illustrating  the  adulteration  of  tea  with  foreign  leaves,  the  fol* 
lowing  cases  may  be  cited :  — 

On  the  18th  of  December  1850,  a  seizure  of  spurious  tea  was  made 
bj  the  Excise  in  Liverpool,  on  the  prembes  of  John  Stevens,  where  a 
regular  manufactory  was  carried  on.  Samples  of  the  articles  seized 
were  presented  to  us  by  Dr.  Muspratt  and  Mr.  Phillips  of  the  Inland 
Revenue.  One  of  the  samples  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  the  entire 
dried  leaves  of  the  sycamore,  and  horse-chesnut.  In  another  specimen 
the  leaves  were  so  broken  down  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  iden- 
tify them  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  A  third  sample  con- 
sisted of  large  lumps  of  irregular  size  and  shape,  formed  of  the  broken 
leaves,  including  even  the  stalks,  agglutinated  by  means  of  catechu. 
In  another  specimen  these  masses  were  broken  down  into  smaller 
masses  or  fragments,  resembling  those  of  ^npowder  tea.  In  this  state 
the  article  was  ready  either  for  mixing  with  genuine  black  tea,  or  for 
being  faced,  in  imitation  of  green  gunpowder ;  lastly,  other  samples 
were  coloured  with  indigo,  and  very  closely  resembled  the  green  gun- 
powder tea  of  the  Chinese. 

In  this  case,  then,  we  have  not  only  the  use  of  foreign  and  worthless 
leaves,  but  these  were  formed  into  masses  resembling  those  of  Lie  tea ; 
and  lastly  these  masses  were  artificially  coloured  after  the  manner  of  the 
Chinese. 

But  seizures  of  adulterated  tea  of  British  fabrication  have  been 
made  even  more  recently  than  that  above  referred  to.  The  following 
account  of  proceedings  of  the  Clerkenwell  Police  Court,  is  copied  from 
"  The  Times"  of  May,  1851 :  — 

^  Edward  South,  and  Louisa,  his  wife,  were  placed  at  the  bar,  before 
Mr.  Combe,  charged  by  Mr.  Inspector  Brennan,  of  the  G  division, 
with  being  concerned  in  the  maniifacture  of  spurious  tea. 

"'  It  appeared  from  the  statement  of  the  inspector,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  information  that  the  prisoners  and  others  were  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  on  an  extensive  traffic  in  manufacturing  spurious 
tea  on  the  premises  situate  at  27^.  Clerkenwell-close,  Clerkenwell- 
green,  on  Saturday  evening,  at  about  seven  o'clock,  the  witness,  in 
company  with  Sergeant  Cole,  proceeded  to  the  house,  where  they 
found  the  prisoners  in  an  apartment,  busily  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  spurious  tea.  There  was  an  extensive  furnace,  before  which 
was  suspended  an  iron  pan,  containing  sloe-leaves,  and  tea-leaves 
which  they  were  in  the  practice  of  purchasing  from  coffee-shop  keepers, 
after  being  used.  On  searching  the  place,  they  found  an  immense 
quantity  of  used  tea,  bay-leaves,  and  every  description  of  spurious 
ingredients,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  illicit  tea,  and  they 
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were  mixed  with  solution  of  gum  and  a  quantity  of  copperas.    The 
heat  of  the  place  was  so  excessive,  that  the  officers  could  scarcely 


La  Veito  Bxxo. 
a  a,  flragmenta  of  the  nonocA  leaves ;  h  6,  pMiieles  of  gum  oatocAM  ; 
c  c,  crystalt  utuAlIy  prwent  in  catechu.    Magnified  850  dlameten. 

remain  in  it,  but  the  prisoners  did  not  seem  at  all  oppressed  by  it. 
The  woman  was  employed  in  stirring  about  the  bay-leaves  and  other 
compositions  with  the  solution  of  gum  in  the  pan  ;  and  in  one  part  of 
the  room  there  was  a  larse  quantity  of  spurious  stuff,  the  exact 
imitation  of  genuine  tea.  In  a  back  room  they  found  nearly  100  lb?, 
weight  of  re-dried  tea-leaves,  bay-leaves,  and  sloe<leaves,  all  spread 
on  Uie  floor  drying.  The  inspector  told  the  prisoners  that  he  was  a 
police-officer,  and  also  an  inland  revenue  officer,  and  he  must  take 
them  into  custody,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  and 
apparatus  for  making  the  s]3urious  tea.  Mr.  Brennan  added  that  the 
prisoners  had  pursued  their  nefarious  traffic  most  extensively,  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  dealing  largely  with  grocers,  chandlers,  and 
others,  especially  in  the  country.  The  various  articles  produced, 
prior  to  their  completion,  had  the  most  disgusting  appearance,  and 
were  evidently  prejudicial  to  health.  He  had  communicated  witii  the 
Excise  authorities,  who  considered  it  a  case  of  such  importance  to 
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the  public,  that  they  reauested  the  withdrawal  of  the  presient  charge, 
in  order  that  thej  might  prosecute  the  prisoners  under  the  Excise 


Fig.  81. 


Thx  CmirBBS  Botakical  Powdsr. 

a  a,  lUrch  eoipiiKles  of  wheat ;  h  6,  fhigments  o(  catechu  ;  c  c,  eryntaU.  Magnified 
850  dUmeten  of  nune. 

laws ;  being  determined,  if  potteible,  to  put  a  stop  to  such  abominable 
proceedings." 

Before  concluding  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  tea,  two 
articles  sometimes  employed  in  its  adulteration  have  to  be  noticed, 
viz.,  La  Veno  Beno,  and  Chinese  Botanical  Powder. 

La  Veno  Beno  is  a  coarse  powder  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  it 
consists  of  between  80  ^d  90  per  cent,  of  catechu,  and  the  remainder 
of  fra^ents  of  sumach  leaf. 

It  IS  recommended  for  its  strengthening  properties,  especially  for 
strengthening  the  nerves  and  the  voice,  but  above  all  for  its  economy  ; 
a  threepenny  packet,  it  is  asserted,  will  go  as  far  as  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  tea,  with  which  it  is  reccommended  that  it  should  be  mixed. 

The  Chinese  Botanical  Powder^  is  a  preparation  got  up  in  imitation 
of  La  Veno  Beno,  and  is  principally  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
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namely,  to  mix  with  tea.  It  consiats  of  catechu  and  wheat-flonr.  The 
directions  for  its  use  are  as  follows :  — Take  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
powder,  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  tea,  and  it  will  produce  (so  runs  the 
advertisement)  a  strength  equal  to  four  teaspoonfuls  of  tea. 

Both  these  powders  are  very  astringent,  and  therefore  their  general 
use  is  highly  objectionable ;  they  are,  in  fact,  active  medicinal  prepara- 
tions. 

Results  of  the  Examination   of  Samples  as   bold  to  the 
Public,  &c. 

The  results  of  the  microscopical  and  chemical  examination  of  some 
hundreds  of  samples  of  tea  as  imported,  and  as  sold  to  the  consumer, 
in  this  country,  briefly  summed  up,  are  as  follows: — 

That  the  great  bulk  of  the  Black  teas  used,  as  the  Congous  and 
Souchongs,  are  genuine. 

That  the  Black  teas,  known  as  Scented  Caper,  and  Scented  Orange 
Pekoe,  are  invariably  glazed  or  faced  with  plumbago,  and  sometimes 
with  a  little  Prussian  blue  or  indigo,  turmeric^  and  sulphate  of  lime,  or 
China  clay. 

Further,  that  Scented  Caper  or  Chulan  is  oflen  adulterated  with 
Lie  tea,  paddy-husk,  and  leaves  other  than  those  of  tea. 

That  several  varieties  of  a  spurious  Caper,  or  black  Gtmpouxter,  are 
prepared,  which  consist  of  tea-dust,  and  sometimes  the  dust  of  other 
leaves^  and  sand,  made  up  into  little  masses  with  gum,  and  faced  or 
glazed  with  plumbago,  Prussian  blue,  and  turmeric-powder :  in  some 
cases  these  imitations  are  sold  separately,  but  most  frequently  they 
are  used  to  mix  with  and  adulterate  the  better  qualities  of  Caper  — 
viz.  those  which  are  made  of  tea  faced  with  plumbago  only. 

With  respect  to  Crreen  tea  the  principal  conclusions  are — 

That  these  teas,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  British  growth  and 
manufacture,  from  Assam,  are  invariably  adulterated — that  is  to  say, 
are  slazed  with  colouring  matters  of  different  kinds. 

Thus  in  this  country  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  a  green  tea — 
that  is,  a  tea  which  possesses  a  natural  green  hue. 

That  the  colouring  matters  used  are  in  general  Prussian  blue,  indigo^ 
turmeric-powder,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  China  clay,  other  ingredients 
being  sometimes  but  not  frequently  employed. 

That  green  teas,  and  more  especially  Ae  Gunpowders,  in  addiHon  to 
being  faced  and  glazed,  are  more  subject  to  adulteration  in  other  ways 
than  black  teas,  excepting  Caper,  as  by  admixture  with  leaves  not  those 
of  tea,  unth  paddy-husk,  and  particularly  with  Lie  tea. 

That  Lie  tea  is  prepared  so  as  to  resemble  green  tea,  and  is  extensively 
used  by  the  Chinese  themselves  to  adulterate  Gunpowder  tea ;  it  was  also, 
until  recently,  sent  over  to  this  country  in  vast  quantities,  and  was 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  by  our  own  tea-dealers  and  grocers. 
It  IS  still  sometimes  met  with,  especially  in  mixed  green  teas. 
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That  inferior  samples  of  green  tea,  especially  Twankay^are  notonlj 
artificiallj  coloured,  but  they  also  sometimes  contain  foreign  leaves^ 
paddy-husk,  and  other  foreign  matters. 

The  above  are  the  more  important  conclusions  as  to  the  condition  of 
black  and  green  teas  as  imported,  but  these  articles  undergo  further 
deterioration  in  our  o^n  country.     Thus  it  has  been  shown  — 

That  exhaaisted  tea^leaiaes  are  sometimes  made  up  with  gum^  &c.,  and 
resold  to  the  public  as  genuine  Mack  tea^  and,  when  artifidaUy  coloured 
and  glazed,  even  as  green  tea. 

That  Ae  substances  employed  in  the  colouring  are  in  many  cases  very 
much  more  objectionable  and  injurious  than  those  used  by  the  Chinese^ 
being-  sometimes  highly  poisonous. 

That  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  tea,  both  black  and  green,  to  be  fa^ 
bricatedfrom  various  British  leaves,  leaves  not  those  of  tea,  and  possessing 
no  properties  in  common  with  the  leaves  of  that  plant. 

That  Mack  Chvlan  and  Lie  tea,  when  coloured,  have  been  known  to  be 
employed  by  our  own  dealers  and  grocers  for  the  adulteration  of  green 
tea. 

Of  the  adulterations  noticed,  those  practised  by  the  Chinese  are  of 
course  by  far  the  most  important,  because  they  extend  to  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  tea  consumed  in  this  country ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  frauds  resorted  to  by  our  own  dealers  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of. 

It  has  thus  been  shown  that  tea  is  subject  to  a  large  amount  of 
adulteration. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  so-called  green  teas  of  China  with 
the  green  teas  sometimes  imported  from  Assam,  but,  more  particularly, 
with  the  tea  called  Eumaon.  The  difference  of  appearance  is  usually 
very  great;  the  leaves  of  these  teas  are  of  a  dull  and  yellowish-green 
colour,  so  different  from  the  Chinese  teas,  that  they  would  scarcely  be 
recognised  by  an  ordinary  observer  as  green  tea  at  all.  This  marked 
difference  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Eumaon  and  sometimes  the 
Assam  teas  are  not  usually  coloured  or  glazed  like  the  Chinese  teas, 
although  the  Assam  are  so  not  unfrequently  to  some  extent. 

One  beneficial  result  which  has  followed  from  the  publication  of  our 
Report  on  the  adulteration  of  tea  in  '*  The  Lancet "  and  in  the 
author's  work  entitled  ^  Food  and  its  Adulterations  "  may  now  be  re- 
ferred to;  it  is  one  which  scarcely  could  have  been  anticipated. 

It  appears  that  the  Chinese  themselves  have  within  the  last  year  or 
so  begun  to  give  up  the  practice  of  colouring  or  glazing  their  green 
teas.  This  is  shown,  first,  by  the  fact  that  not  un&equently  they  now 
send  to  this  country  chests  of  uncoloured  green  tea,|the  chests  contain- 
ing it  even  being  branded  with  the  word  ^^ uncoloured;'^  and  secondly, 
by  the  improved  appearance  presented  by  many  of  those  teas  which 
are  coloured  or  glazed,  the  proportion  of  colouring  matters  now  used 
being  much  less. 

Uncoloured  green  teas  are  even  commonly  advertised  for  sale :  it 
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should  be  known,  however,  that  in  many  cases  these  are  nothing  more 
than  ordinary  green  teas,  from  which  the  colouring  matter  has  been 
removed  by  means  of  steam. 

Or  thb  Detectior  of  the  Adulterations  of  Tea. 

The  detection  of  the  adulterations  of  tea  may  be  considered  under 
the  four  following  heads :  viz.  the  detection  of  foreiOT  leaves ;  of  the 
various  substances  employed  for  the  facing  or  glazmg  of  tea ;  of  ex- 
hausted tea-leaves ;  and  of  Lie  tea. 

On  the  Detection  of  Foreign  Leaves. 

The  teas  in  which  foreign  leaves  are  most  likely  to  be  met  with,  are 
those  of  low  (juality;  as  Twankay,  inferior  Gunpowder,  Chulan»  and 
Lie  tea ;  also  m  teas  of  British  fabrication. 

The  leaves  may  occur  in  two  states,  either  more  or  less  entire,  or 
broken  up  into  fragments  which  may  be  found  either  loose  in  the 
dust  of  tea,  or  else  agglutinated  by  means  of  a  solution  of  gum  or 
starch  into  masses  artificially  coloured. 

For  the  detection  of  foreign  leaves  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  tea-leaf  itself  is  necessary,  its  shape  and  various  sizes,  the  vena- 
tion of  the  edges,  the  distribution  of  the  veins,  and  lastly,  its  micro- 
scopical structure,  embracing  particularly  the  size  of  the  cells, 
stomata,  &c.  All  these  points  are  well  delineated  in  the  figures  of  the 
tea-leaf  already  given. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  identification  of  any  foreign  leaves  met 
with,  a  knowledge  is  desirable  of  the  characters  of  the  leaves  most 
likely  to  be  encountered.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  well  to  examine 
carefully  the  engravings  of  foreign  leaves  actually  detected  in  adulte- 
rated tea  contained  in  this  work. 

To  discover  foreign  leaves  in  a  more  or  less  entire  state,  the 
tea  should  he  infused  in  hot  water  for  a  few  minutes,  and  all  suspicious 
pieces  unrolled  and  examined,  and  compared  with  the  tea-leaf  itself; 
regard  being  had  especially  to  the  distribution  of  the  veins,  and  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  or  portions  of  leaves. 

To  detect  foreign  leaves  much  broken  up,  as  in  Lie  tea  and  in  tea- 
dust,  the  microscope  must  be  resorted  to ;  if  in  Lie  tea,  the  masses  must 
be  disintegrated  by  means  of  hot  water,  and  the  fra^ents  torn  up 
with  needles,  and  examined  diligently  and  carefully  with  that  instru- 
ment 

On  the  Detection  of  Subetances  entering  into  the  Facing  of  Tea. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  a  very  great  variety  of  substances  is 
employed  in  the  facing  of  tea.  Of  these,  some  occur  in  teas  of  Chinese 
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numafactare ;  but|  othen^-A^and  these  sometimes  of  a  more  injurioiu 
character  —  hare  been  m^t  with  in  tea  fabricated  at  home. 

The  principal  sabstances  li^ed  bjr  the  Chinese  are,  for  green  tea, 
Prussian  blue,  indigo,  titrm^ic,  and  some  white  powder,  usually 
Kaolin  or  China  cli^,  but  occasionally  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime;  and 
for  certain  black  teas,  black*lead,  as  well  as  in  some  cases  smaller  quan- 
tities of  the  pigments  previously  mentioned. 

By  the  mixture  of  blue,  yellow,  and  white  colours,  green  pigments 
or  dyes  are  produced  of  various  tints. 

The  detection  of  all  the  substatnces  referred  to,  is  by  no  means  dif- 
ficult. 

The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  tea  be  really 
artificially  coloured  or  i»ot.  ^         I 

For  this  purpose,  if  t^e  leaves  be  coated  to  any  considerable  extent, 
it  will  be  sufficient  simply  to  View  one  or  two  of  them,  as  opaque  objects, 
with  a  glass  of  one  incb  focus,  irhen  the  colouring  matters  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  facing  will  be  detected  as  minute  specks  or 
particles,  each  reflecting  it^  appropriate  tint. 

Another  method  of  dete^iinitig  the  same  point  is  to  scrape  gently 
the  surface  of  two  or  three  <9if  the  leaves  with  a  penknife,  when,  if  they 
be  faced,  the  coleunng^atters  may  be  detected  in  the  powder  thus 
separated,  viewed  as  an  opaque  object. 

A  third  method  is  to  place  five  or  six  leaves  on  a  slip  of  glass, 
moistening  them  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  and  after  the  leaves  have 
become  softened,  firmly  squeezing  the  water  out  between  the  finger 
and  thumb ;  this  will  then  be  found  to  contain  more  or  less  of  the 
ingredients  forming  the  facing,  should  such  have  been  employed. 

Or,  should  it  be  desired  to  obtain  the  results  on  a  large  scale,  half 
an  ounce  or  so  of  the  leaves  may  be  agitated  in  a  little  water  for  a  few 
minutes ;  this  will  detach  much  of  the  facing,  without  unfolding  the 
leaves,  and  after  a  time  the  facing  will  collect  as  a  sediment  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Lastly,  the  tea-dust,  more  or  less  of  which  is  present  in  nearly  every 
sample  of  tea,  is  usually  found  to  contain  the  ingredients  used  in  the 
facing  in  considerable  quantity,  and  from  its  examination  satisfactory 
results  may  in  general  be  very  readily  obtained. 

Having  by  one  or  other  of  the  above  processes  determined  whether 
the  sample  of  tea  be  faced,  the  next  step  is  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  substances  used  for  this  purpose. 

Ferroeyanide  of  iron  or  Prussian  blue. — The  blue  colouring  matter 
has  generally  been  found  to  be  either  Prussian  blue  or  indigo,  but 
most  frequently  the  former. 

Prussian  blue  may  be  recognised  under  the  microscope  by  the  an- 
gular form  of  the  fragments  and  by  their  brilliant  and  transparent 
blue  colour,  but  most  decidedly  by  the  action  of  liquor  potasses,  which 
quickly  destroys  the  blue,  turning  the  fragments  of  a  dull  reddish- 
brown  Colour,  the  original  colour  being  restored  on  the  addition  of 
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dilute  sulphuric  acid.  These  reagents  may  be  readily  applied  in  yery 
minute  quantities  to  the  smallest  fractions  of  Prussian  blue  yisible  in 
the  field  of  the  microscope. 

In  general,  the  identification  of  the  Prussian  blue,  by  the  means  just 
pointed  out,  is  sufficient,  but  in  some  cases  a  more  direct  chemical 
analysis  may  be  required. 

For  this  purpose  the  following  proceeding  must  be  adopted,  which 
applies  equally  to  indigo  and  any  other  pigment  or  substance  with 
which  the  tea  may  be  glazed,  and  which  is  required  to  be  procured 
in  a  separate  state  in  considerable  quantity. 

An  ounce  or  more  of  the  tea  is  to  be  agitated  for  several  minutes 
with  warm  water,  the  leaves  separated  by  straining,  and  the  liquid  set 
aside  at  rest  for  some  hours,  until  the  colouring  matters  have  com- 
pletely subsided.  These  may  be  obtained  by  decantation,  and  after 
washing  may  be  dried  in  readiness  for  analysis. 

The  following  are  the  chemical  properties  of  ferrocyanide  of  iron,  or 
Prussian  blue : — It  is  insoluble  in  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  dilute  acids. 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  forms  with  it  a  white  pasty  mass,  from 
which  water  again  separates  it  unaltered ;  nitric  acid  decomposes  it ; 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  ultimately  abstracts  part  of  its  iron ; 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  iron  and  zinc  filings,  render  it  white,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abstraction  of  part  of  the  cyanogen.  It  is  not  de- 
colourised by  chlorine.  The  alkalies  discharge  its  colour,  decompose  it 
into  soluble  ferrocyanides,  and  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  precipitated. 

Lidigo, — This  substance  is  distinguished  under  the  microscope  by  the 
irregular  form  of  the  particles,  their  granular  texture,  and  greenish- 
blue  tint,  but  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  colour  is  not  discharged  by 
liquor  potassae  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  chemical  character- 
istics and  properties  of  indigo  : — It  exhibits  a  coppery  lustre  on  being 
rubbed  with  the  nail ;  it  is  not  soluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  ether,  or 
alcohol ;  it  is  not  attacked  by  liquor  potass83  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but,  distilled  therewith,  it  is  decomposed  and  converted  into  a  yellowish 
brown  liquid,  aniline  is  formed,  as  shown  by  the  development  of  a 
beautiful  violet-blue  colour  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime.  It  is  freely  dissolved  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  deep 
blue  solution  ;  is  bleached  by  chlorine  :  heated  in  a  test  tube,  it  sub- 
limes in  rich  violet  vapours. 

Turmeric. — The  only  certain  means  by  which  turmeric  powder 
when  mixed  with  other  articles  can  be  discovered,  is  furnished  b^  the 
microscope.  A  description  of  the  minute  structure  of  turmeric  will  be 
given  hereafter  :  in  the  meantime  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  tur- 
meric may  be  at  once  identified  by  means  of  the  large  yellow  cells  of 
which  it  is  mainly  composed,  and  the  form  of  the  starch  granules 
with  which  these  are  filled. 

There  are  no  chemical  tests  by  which  turmeric  may  be  identified  :  it 
becomes  brown  on  the  addition  of  alkalies,  in  which  respect  it  corn- 
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ports  itself  like  most  other  yellow  vegetable  colouring  matters :  its 
decoction  becomes  much  darkened  by  iodine,  showing  the  presence  of 
starch  ;  by  this  character,  indeed,  turmeric  may  in  some  cases  be  dis- 
tinguished from  certain  other  vegetable  yellow  pigments  which  do 
not  contain  starch. 

Black-lead. — Graphite,  plumbago,  or  black  lead,  the  substance  so 
familiar  to  housemaids,  consists  of  carbon  and  iron,  usually  in  the 
proportion  of  95  per  cent  of  the  former  to  5  per  cent  of  the  latter. 

The  jet-black  glossy  and  metallic  appearance  of  this  substance  is  so 
characteristic,  as  to  serve  in  most  cases  for  its  identification. 

Apart  from  the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  this  substance  afforded 
by  the  eye  alone,  it  may  be  detected  in  other  ways. 

If  a  thin  slice  be  removed  from  the  surface  of  one  of  the  leaves 
faced  with  this  substance,  and  placed  under  the  microscope,  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  thickly  studded  with  numerous  minute  black  particles. 

Again,  if  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  black-leaded  tea  be  infused  in 
boilin?  water,  the  liquid,  after  a  time,  will  in  many  cases,  where  the 
quantity  of  facing  is  considerable,  acquire  a  blackish  hue,  and  on 
evaporation,  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  it  will  be  found  to  ex- 
hibit the  dark,  shining,  and  characteristic  coating  of  black-lead. 

Lastly,  if  a  small  quantity  of  it  be  weighed  and  ignited,  the  whole 
of  the  carbon  will  be  dissipated,  in  or  about  the  proportion  of  95  per 
cent-,  and  the  iron  in  the  state  of  oxide  will  remain  behind. 

China  Clay,  or  KooUtl,  is  prepared  from  decaying  granite,  and  is 
the  result  of  the  disintegration  and  partial  decomposition  of  the  felspar 
and  mica  of  that  mineral. 

Talc  or  Mica  occurs,  as  is  well  known,  in  laminated  plates ;  it  re- 
fracts the  light  powerfully,  and  exhibits  a  considerable  amount  of 
iridescence.  It  consists  of  silicate  of  alumina,  with  tersilicate  of 
potassa. 

Felspar  resembles  very  closely  mica  in  its  composition,  and  is  com- 
posed of  single  equivalents  of  the  neutral  silicates  of  potash  and 
alumina. 

If  the  white  powder  facing  the  tea  consist  of  China  cla3^  we  must 
proceed  as  follows  to  determine  its  nature : — A  quantity  of  the  tea  dye 
having  been  separated  either  by  washing  or  by  shaking  some  of  the 
tea  about  in  the  dry  state,  it  must  be  heated  to  redness ;  by  this  means 
the  turmeric  and  Prussian  blue  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  white 
powder  obtained  nearly  pure,  containing  chiefly  the  iron  derived 
from  the  Prussian  blue. 

The  powder  must  be  acted  upon  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid ;  the  silica  will  remain  undissolved,  but  the  alumina  and  oxide 
of  iron  will  be  taken  up,  but  are  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  am- 
monia. Such  an  analysis  as  this  is  seldom  required,  as  the  determi- 
nation of  the  exact  composition  of  the  white  powder  used  is  rarely 
necessary. 

Sulphate  of  Zime.— The  leaves  of  tea,  especially  those  from  Assam, 
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are  sometimes  dusted  oyer  with  sulphate  of  lime,  and  this  in  some 
cases  where  no  other  colouring  substance  is  employed. 

This  salt  should  be  dissolved  in  weak  hydrocnloric  acid,  the  solution 
further  diluted  with  water ;  one  part  of  the  solution  must  be  tested 
with  chloride  of  barium  for  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  other  with  oxalate 
of  ammonia  for  lime.  It  is  not  often,  in  the  case  of  tea,  that  this 
analysis  is  required,  any  more  than  that  for  China  clay  or  black-lead. 

It  now  remains  that  the  methods  by  which  the  several  substances 
which  have  been  discovered,  from  time  to  time,  entering  into  the  facing 
of  tea  of  British  fabrication,  should  be  considered. 

The  principal  of  these  substances  are  Dutch  pink,  rose  pink,  logwood, 
turmeric,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  steatite,  soap-stone 
or  silicate  of  magnesia,  chromate  of  lead,  the  chromates  of  potash, 
ferrocyanide  of  iron,  indigo,  carbonate  of  copper,  acetate  of  copper, 
arsenite  of  copper. 

As  carbonate,  acetate,  and  arsenite  of  copper,  chromate  of  lead,  and 
the  chromates  of  potash,  are  rarely  used  fur  the  facing  of  tea,  and  as 
the  methods  of  detecting  these  poisonous  salts  are  given  under  the  ar- 
ticles Sug}U*  Confectionary  and  Snuff,  it  is  not  necessary  to  introduce 
them  in  this  place. 

The  processes  for  the  detection  of  Prussian  blue,  indigo,  and  tur- 
merie,  have  already  been  given  ;  there  remains  to  describe,  therefore, 
those  only  for  the  detection  of  Dutch  pink,  rose  pink,  logwood,  the 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  French  chalk  or  soap-stone. 

Dutch  Pink, —  Although  called  Dutch  ;>t7iA,  this  substance  is  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour ;  it  consists  of  a  vegetable  dye  in  combination 
with  chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  the  yellow  pigment  most  fre- 
quently used  in  this  country  in  the  facing  of  spurious  green  tea. 

For  its  detection  the  following  method  should  be  pursued:  —  An 
alkali  should  first  be  applied  to  the  yellow  dye,  in  order  to  determine,  in 
the  first  place,  whether  it  be  vegetable  or  not :  if  it  turn  brown,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  its  vegetable  character  In  the  next  place,  a  minute 
portion  of  it  should  be  examined  under  the  microscope,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  it  is  turmeric  or  not :  if  the  cells  of  turmeric 
are  not  visible,  and  if  it  effervesce  with  an  acid,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  dye  is  vegetable,  and  most  probably  Dutch  pink. 

Rose  Pink  and  Logxoood. — ^Kose  pink  consists  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  logwood  in  combination  with  carbonate  of  lime.  An  in- 
fusion of  the  wood  is  first  prepared  through  which  the  lime  is  dififused, 
and  this  in  subsiding  carries  down  with  it  the  colouring  matter. 

This  pigment  is  distinguished  hy  the  action  of  acids  which  intensify 
its  red  colour,  and  of  alkalies  which  turn  it  brown,  as  well  as  by  the 
presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk. 

Extract  of  logwood,  Dr.  Normandy  states,  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
adulteration  of  teas  represented  as  Souchong  and  Pekoe. 

This  may  be  detected  by  moistening  a  few  of  the  leaves  with  water. 
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mnd  rabbinc^  them  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper,  which,  if  logwood  is 
present,  wiU  be  stained  bluish- black.  Moreover,  a  few  drops  of  sul- 
phuric acid  added  to  a  concentrated  infusion  of  the  tea  cause  it  to 
turn  red. 

Carbonate  of  Lime  or  Chalk.  — If  on  the  addition  of  an  acid  the 
particles  of  white  powder  effervesce,  it  most  probablj  consists  of  chalk. 
In  order  to  render  the  deterniination  a  matter  of  certainty,  however, 
the  powder  must  be  dissolved  in  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  lime 
precipitated  by  means  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  :  this  reagent  does  not 
precipitate  magnesia,  should  that  alkaline  earth  happen  to  be  in 
solution. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  ^-The  powder  must  first  be  dissolved  in 
dilute  hydrochloric,  acid,  the  solution  treated  with  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, and  ammonia  added  in  slight  excess  ;  the  magnesia  is  then  pre- 
cipitated by  means  of  phosphate  of  soda;  the  precipitate  must  be 
collected  and  converted  into  the  pyrophosphate  by  ignition,  from 
which  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  calculated.  Should  lime  also  be 
present,  this  must  first  be  removed  by  means  of  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

French  Chalky  Soap-stone,  or  Silicate  of  Magnesia.  — The  indigo  or 
Prussian  blue  and  turmeric  having  been  destroyed  by  ignition,  the 
residuary  powder  is  to  be  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the 
magnesia  will  be  dissolved,  but  not  the  silicic  acid.  The  magnesia 
may  then  be  precipitated  as  before,  care  being  taken  to  remove  the 
lime  should  any  be  present,  and  the  silicic  acid  ignited  and  weighed. 

On  the  Detection  of  Exhausted  and  Re-dried  Tea-leaves. 

Exhausted  tea-leayes  occur  in  two  forms.  Usually  they  are  made 
up  in  imitation  of  black  tea,  but  occasionally  of  green  also :  the 
detection  is  easier  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  case.  In  the  case 
of  black  tea  the  imitation  can  often  be  detected  by  the  eye  alone,  but 
in  other  cases  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  leaves  is  necessary. 

One  character  by  which  the  re-dried  leaves  may  be  known,  is  the  fold 
or  roll  of  the  leaves:  this  is  less  regular  and  uniform  than  that  of 
unused  tea,  the  surfaces  being  agglutinated  together,  and  many  flat 
pieces  of  leaves  occur. 

Another  character  is  the. glossy  appearance  presented  by  the  leaves, 
due  to  the  gum  with  which  they  are  almost  constantly  made  up.  By  the 
roll  or  twist  of  the  leaves,  and  by  the  glossy  appearance  presented  by 
them,  retried  tea  may  in  general  be  easily  recognised ;  but  when 
a  chemical  analysis  is  requisite,  the  following  proceeding  must  be 
adopted.  The  per  centage  of  tannin,  of  gum,  and  of  woody  fibre  must 
be  determined :  if  the  leaves  be  really  exhausted  there  will  be  a  great 
deficiency  of  tannin,  and  an  excess  of  woody  fibre  and  especially  of  gum. 

In  genuine  and  unused  tea,  according  to  the  quality,  the  tannin  has 
been  ascertained  to  vary  from  30*0  to  45*0  per  cent  in  the  case  of  superior 
teas ;  in  used  tea  to  range  from  7*2  to  0*7  per  cent ;  or  the  tea  may  even 
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be  completely  exhausted  of  its  tannin.  The  gum  ranges  from  6'3  to  5-9 

EiT  cent,  in  the  one  case,  and  from  20*5  to  1 1  *6  per  cent  in  the  other. 
astlj,  the  wood  J  fibre  in  unused  tea  varies  from  44*8  to  46*8,  aod  in 
exhausted  tea  from  92  8  to  72*9  per  cent.  The  process  for  determining 
the  amounts  of  tannin,  gum,  and  insoluble  residue  or  woody  fibre,  will 
be  found  described  at  p.  68.  Green  tea  usually  contains  about  the  same 
proportion  of  gum  as  black  tea,  but  less  tannin. 

Analysis  of  Cfreen  Tea,  by  Mr.  Phillips. 
Lignin  •  -  .  -    553 

Gum   -----      5*4 
Tannin  and  albumen   -  •  -     37*1 

Colouring  matter         -  -  -      2*2 

100-0 

But  other  matters  are  sometimes  added  to  exhausted  tea-leaves 
besides  gum,  as  catechu  and  sulphate  of  iron,  in  order  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  of  tannin. 

Detection  of  Catechu.  —  Catechu  consists  in  great  part  of  tannin  : 
there  will  be  »round  for  believing  that  this  substance  has  been  employed 
if,  on  analysis,  both  the  gum  and  tannin  are  in  excess ;  for  the  one  is  not 
likely  to  be  employed  without  the  other.  The  presence  of  catechu 
may  also  be  inferred  when,  there  being  no  excess  of  gum,  the  tannin 
is  itself  greatly  in  excess. 

A  certain  roughness  and  astrlngency  in  the  tea  is  likewise  indicative 
of  the  presence  of  catechu. 

When  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  brought  into  contact  with  a 
solution  of  tannin  or  one  of  tea  which  contains  a  large  amount  of 
tannin,  the  liquid  becomes  deeply  coloured  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  sometimes  added  to  exhausted  tea^^leaves, 
to  give  an  appearance  of  strength. 

Detection  of  Sulphate  of  Iron.  —If  the  infusion  made  from  the  ex- 
hausted tea  present  a  certain  darkness  of  appearance,  the  presence  of 
sulphate  of  iron  may  be  suspected ;  if  on  adding  a  little  tincture  of  galls 
the  colour  is  heightened,  but  little  doubt  remams.  Lastly,  if  necessary, 
which  is  but  seldom  the  case,  — the  infusion  of  the  leaves  may  be 
analysed  for  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  ash  of  the  evaporated  infusion 
for  iron,  both  of  which  must  be  determined  quantitatively.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  must  be  thrown  down  by  means  of  chloride  of  barium  or 
nitrate  of  baryta,  the  precipitate  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  calculated  from  it  It  should  be  remembered  that  tea 
naturally  contains  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  chiefly  in  the 
combined  state,  derived  partly  from  the  leaves,  but  principally  from 
the  water  used  in  making  the  infusion. 

The  presence  of  iron  may  be  determined  by  means  of  tincture  of  galls, 
as  already  noticed,  or  of  i'errocyanide  of  potassium,  which  gives  a  blue 
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precipitate  of  ferrocyanide  of  iron  or  Prassian  blue.  The  quantity  of 
iron  contained  in  the  tea  may  be  thus  ascertained: — A  dried  and 
weighed  portion  of  the  tea  is  incinerated :  if  much  iron  is  present,  the  ash 
will  be  coloured  more  or  less  with  the  red  oxide  of  that  metal.  The  ash 
is  next  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid :  this  takes  up  the  iron  and 
alumina,  and  phosphates,  which  are  again  precipitated  on  the  addition 
of  excess  of  ammonia :  the  precipitate  must  be  collected,  ignited,  and 
weighed.  Iron  is  usually  determmed  in  combination  with  alumina,  and 
the  phosphates  occurring  in  tea  are  in  general  not  so  large  as  to  afiect 
materially  the  accuracy  of  the  result.  The  phosphates  may  however 
be  removed  previous  to  the  precipitation  of  the  iron  and  alumina,  by 
digesting  the  ash  of  the  incinerated  tea  in  an  exceedingly  weak  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid, —  so  weak  that  it  will  not  affect  the  iron  and 
alumina.    For  further  details  refer  to  p.  149. 

When  exhausted  tea-leaves  have  been  faced,  and  so  converted  into 
an  imitation  of  green  tea,  the  detection  of  the  fraud  by  the  eye  alone 
is  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  black  tea,  as,  although  welmve  still 
the  irregular  form  of  the  leaves,  we  have  not  the  unnatural  gloss  to 
guide  us.   In  this  case,  therefore,  we  must  resort  to  chemical  analysis. 

Exhausted  tea-leaves  are  of  course  not  only  deficient  in  tannin,  but 
likewise  in  theine ;  in  some  cases,  therefore,  it  may  be  desirable  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  that  important  constituent  of  tea  present,  which 
may  be  done  by  following  one  or  other  of  the  processes  described  at 
page  69. 

On  the  Detection  of  Lie  Tea. 

The  detection  of  Lie  tea  is  by  no  means  difficult :  in  some  cases 
it  may  be  discriminated  by  the  irregularity  in  the  form  of  the  particles 
or  masses,  and  by  their  increased  weight  owing  to  the  sand  which  they 
contain. 

Before  pronouncing  an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  any  sample,  it 
is  however  in  all  cases  necessary  to  act  on  the  masses  with  hot  water. 
When  hot  water  is  applied  to  genuine  tea,  the  masses  quickly  unfold 
and  expand  into  leaves  or  portions  of  leaves ;  when  to  Lie  tea,  they 
break  down  and  become  disintegrated ;  no  leaf  appearing,  and  the 
residue  is  heavy,  gritty,  and  dirty-looking.  Again,  if  one  of  the 
masses  be  placed  between  the  teeth  it  feels  gritty. 

But  since  Lie  tea  ofren  occurs,  as  already  stated,  mixed  with  other 
teas,  it  is  necessary  to  look  them  well  over  and  to  pick  out  all  the 
masses  which  present  a  suspicious  appearance,  and  to  treat  them  with 
hot  water. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  tea  under  examination  consists  either 
entirely  or  in  part  of  Lie  tea,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  those  cases  in 
which  we  desire  to  cany  the  analysis  further,  to  very  carefully 
examine  the  leaf-dust,  which  the  masses  always  contain,  with  the  mi- 
croscope, in  order  to  determine  whether  any  foreign  leaf- dust  be 
present. 

H  4 
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Lastly,  in  some  cases  we  may  desire  to  know  the  per-centage  of  sand 
which  may  be  present.  For  this  purpose  a  weighed  portion  of  i^e 
tea  must  be  incinerated,  and  the  ash  weighed.  Genuine  tea  fur- 
nishes on  an  average  about  5  per  cent  of  ash,  and  Lie  tea  as  much  in 
some  cases  as  50  per  cent. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Warington  from 
the  incineration  of  a  variety  of  teas.  Tbey  will  be  found  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison :  — 

Ash  of  Lie  Tea,  or  Tea  aduUerated 
Ash  of  Genuine  Tea,  with  Lie  Tea. 

Gunpowder        -    5*0  Lie  Gunpowder  No.  1.         -     45*5 

Kemaon  Hyson       6*5  „  No.  2.  -     340 

Assam  Hyson     -     60  Lie  flower  Caper         -         -     37-5 

Scented  Caper  -    5  5  Mixtures  containing  these       fll-O 

Lie  teas        -  -  X22-5 

In  Lie  tea  of  British  fabrication  the  leaves  are  almost  always  foreign, 
and  the  masses  rarely  contain  sand. 

For  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  the  substances  employed  in 
the  facing  of  Lie  tea  when  these  have  been  used,  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  remarks  commencing  on  p.  96. 

In  consequence  of  the  war,  a  retrograde  step  in  the  duty  was 
enacted,  and  it  stands  at  Is,  9d,  per  lb.  until  the  5th  of  April,  1857  ; 
ailer  that  day  it  will  be  1«.  3^.  until  5th  April,  1858.  Thencefor- 
ward U.  per  lb. 

Home  consumption  1854,61,970,341  lbs.  Duty  l8,6d.  afler  5th 
April  of  that  year. 

In  1855,  63,454,035  lbs.    Duty  1*.  9d, 

First  9  months  of  1856,  48,083,784  lbs.,  which  is  a  slight  diminution, 
the  consumption  for  the  same  9  months  of  1855  being  48,140,288  lbs. 

The  following  question,  and  answer  by  Mr.  George  Phillips,  will 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  Excise,  even  in 
regard  to  the  adulteration  of  the  few  articles  of  consumption  under  its 
supervision. 

Afr»  Moffatt  ''  Is  it  within  your  experience  that  no  poisonous  sub- 
stance is  used  in  the  facing  of  tea  at  the  present  time  ?  '* 

Reply.  "It  is  possible  there  might  be  some  samples  found  now 
coloured  with  Prussian  blue ;  but  /  have  not  seen  any  mffself^ 

Now  let  the  reader  remember  that  all  the  green  teas  m  this  country 
are  artificially  coloured,  and  that  one  of  the  substances  used  is  in 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  cases  Prussian  blue,  and  he  will  have 
some  notion  of  the  cognisance  and  incompetence  of  the  Excise. 

Again,  it  appears  by  the  returns  placed  before  the  Committee  by 
Mr.  George  Phillips,  that  in  twelve  years  the  Excise,  with  its  70 
chemists  and  4000  inspectors,  examined  only — and  this  in  a  very 
superficial  way — 142  samples  out  of  900,000,  the  number  of  packages 
imported. 
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COFFEE,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Thb  bevera^  cofiee  consists  of  an  infusion  in  boiling  water  of  the 
roasted  seeds  of  a  plant  which  has  received  the  Botanical  name  of 
Coffea  Arabicoy  and  which  is  said  to  be  indigenous  in  certain  districts 
of  Southern  Abyssinia,  where  it  grows,  with  the  profusion  of  a  wild 
weed,  over  the  rocky  surface  of  the  country. 

In  Abyssinia,  coffee  has  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial;  in 
Persia  it  was  in  use  as  early  as  875  ;  it  was  introduced  into  Arabia 
about  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
oentury  it  began  to  be  employed  in  Constantinople ;  while  we  learn, 
on  the  authority  of  Professor  Johnston,  it  was  not  until  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  it  made  its  way  into  Europe, 
first  into  London,  and  some  years  subsequently  to  Marseilles. 

In  Johnston's  "Chemistry  of  Common  Life  **  we  meet  with  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  coffee  plant  or  tree :  — 

"  The  coffee  tree,  when  in  good  health  and  full  grown,  attains  a 
height  in  some  countries  not  exceeding  eight  or  ten  feet,  but  in  others 
averaging  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  It  is  covered  with  a  dark, 
smooth,  shining,  and  evergreen  foliage.  It  is  sown  in  nurseries, 
transplanted  when  about  six  months  md,  in  three  years  comes  into 
full  bearing,  and  in  favourable  circumstances  will  continue  to  bear 
for  twenty  years.  It  delights  in  a  dry  soil  and  a  warm  situation ;  its 
flowers  are  pale,  white,  fragrant,  and  rapidly  fading;  its  fruit  like 
that  of  the  cherry  tree,  but  it  grows  in  clusters ;  within  the  fruit  are 
the  seeds  or  buries.  On  dry  and  elevated  parts  the  berries  are 
smaller  and  have  a  better  flavour,  but  berries  of  all  sizes  improve  in 
flavour  or  ripen  by  keeping.  The  small  berries  of  Arabia  will  ripen 
in  three  years;  but  the  worst  coffee  produced  in  America  will  in  from 
ten  to  fourteen  years  become  '  as  ffood,  and  acquire  as  high  a  flavour, 
as  the  best  we  now  have  fi^m  Turkey.'  *' — EUu, 

The  seeds,  improperly  called  berries,  of  Arabian  or  Mocha  coffee  are 
small,  and  of  a  dark  yellow  colour ;  those  of  Java,  and  East  Indian 
are  larger,  and  of  a  paler  yellow ;  while  those  of  Ceylon,  West  Indian, 
and  Brazilian  coffee  possess  a  bluish  or  greenish-grey  tint. 

The  dried  fruits  or  berries  are  rarely  imported :  occasionally,  how- 
ever, the  seeds  contained  in  their  endocarp  or  husks  are  met  with  in 
commerce. 

Recently  the  very  important  fact  has  been  made  known  that 
the  leaves  possess,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  composition  as  well  as 
many  of  the  properties  of  the  seeds,  and  hence  their  introduc- 
tion into  this  country  has  been  proposed.  It  appears  that  a  beverage 
made  from  roasted  coffee-leaves  has  long  been  used  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  especially  in  Sumatra. 

Mr.  Ward,  who  has  been  many  years  settled  in  Sumatra,  states,  — 
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**  As  a  beverage  the  natives  universally  prefer  the  leaf  to  the  berry, 
giving  as  a  reason  that  it  contains  more  of  the  bitter  principle,  and  is 
more  nutritious.  In  the  lowlands,  cofiee  is  not  planted  for  the  berry, 
not  being  sufficiently  productive,  but  for  the  leaf;  the  people  plant 
it  round  their  houses  for  their  own  use.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  everywhere  they  prefer  the  leaf  to  the  berry."  ♦ 

Chemical  Composition  and  Properties  of  the  Coffee  Seed, 

The  following  quantitative  analyses  of  coffee  are  by  Schrader  and 
Payen :  f  — 


Raw  Coffee. 

Roasted  Coffee 

. 

Schrader. 

Schrader. 

Peculiar  caffeic  prin- 

Caffeic principle    - 

12-50 

ciple 

17-58 

Extractive 

4.80 

Gummy    and    mu- 

Gum and  mucilage 

10-42 

cilaginous  extract 

3-64 

Oil  and  resin 

2-08 

Extractive 

0-62 

Solid  residue 

68-75 

Resin 

0-41 

Loss 

1-45 

Fatty  oil  - 

052 

Solid  residue     - 

66-66 

10000 

Loss  water 

1057 

10000 

PayevLS  Analysis  of  Raw  Coffee.l 
Cellulose  -.-.-.  34-000 

Water  hvgroscopic         -----  12*000 

Fatty  substances  -  -  -  -  -10  to  13*000 

Glucose,  dextrine,  and  undetermined  vegetable  acid       -  15*500 

Legumine,  caseine  (glutine)  P  -  -  -  10-000 

Chforogenate  (cafieate)  of  potash,  and  caffeine    -  -  3*5  to  5-000 

Nitrogenous  substance   -----  3*000 

Free  caffeine    -  -----  0-800 

Concrete  essential  oil      -  -  -  -  -  0001 

Aromatic  fluid,  essential  oil         -  -  -  •*  0*002 

Mineral  substances  -----  6-697 

According  to  Messrs.  Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell,  raw  coffee 
contains  as  much  as  from  6  to  7  per  cent  of  cane  sugar ;  this  is  either 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  roasting,  or  it  rarely  exceeds  1-12  per  cent. 

According  to  the  same  authorities,  the  nitrogen  in  roasted  coffee 
lies  between  2^  and  3  per  cent. 

The  following  analyses  of  the  ash  of  coffee  are  by  Messrs.  Graham 
and  Stenhouse :  §  — 

*  Phannaceotical  Journal,  toI.  xlil.  p.  206. 

t  Chemical  Gaxette.  vol.  r.  p.  84..  1847.  }  Ibid. 

-  (  Chemical  Report  on  the  mode  of  deCeetlng  Yegetalde  SubtUncet  mixed  with  Cofl^ 
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Analyses  of  the  Ash  of  Coffee, 


• 

Plants. 

tk>n 
Cjlon. 

Natir* 
Cajloo. 

Java. 

Rica. 

J«nalea. 

Mecba. 

NeU. 

Potash         ... 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia    -           -           - 

S«9qaio&ld«  of  IroD 

Sulphuric  add 

Chlorine     -           -           - 

Carbouic  add 

Phospboric  add     - 

Silica 

Sand 

W-10 

ilo 

8-42 
0-45 

a-62 

Ml 
17M7 
10-36 

52.72 

4*58 
8-46 

o-w 

4-48 
0-45 
16-93 
11-60 

64-00 

ill 
820 
073 
3-49 
0-26 
1813 
11-05 

53-20 

4*^1 
8-66 
0-63 
8-82 
1-00 
16-34 
10-80 

6872 

6^6 
8-87 
0-44 
8-10 
072 
1654 
1113 

51 -52 

6^ 
8-87 
0-44 
6-26 
0-59 
16-98 
10-15 

55-80 

6^ 
8-49 
0-61 
3-09 
0-60 
14-92 
10-85 

100-63 

100-20 

99-97 

99-06 

10018 

99^ 

100-04 

The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  coffee,  are 
the  absence  of  soda  and  the  small  quantity  of  silica  present :  this,  in- 
deed, is  so  small  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  it  contains  any  but 
that  which  is  accidentally  adherent  to  the  berries.  Contrasted  with 
the  ash  of  chicory,  several  other  peculiarities  present  themselves,  such 
as  the  small  quantity  of  chlorine  and  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  the 
large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  ash  of  coffee. 

The  three  most  important  constituents  of  the  coffee-berry  are,  the 
volatile  ail,  called  caffeone;  the  coffeic  acid,  analogous  to  the  tannin 
cf  tea ;  and  the  caffeine,  identical  with  the  theine  of  tea.  We  shall  make 
a  few  observations  on  each  of  these  constituents. 

The  properties  of  coffee  seed  are  much  altered  by  roasting:  the 
principal  products  of  torrefaction  are  a  brown  bitter  principle,  de- 
rived principally  from  the  conversion  of  the  sugar  into  caramel,  and 
the  aromatic  oil,  called  caffeone. 

The  properties  of  the  infusion  of  the  roasted  coffee  seeds  are  thus 
summed  up  by  Pereira: — 

"Roasted  coffee  possesses  powerfully  anti-soporific  properties: 
hence  its  use  as  a  drink  by  those  who  desire  nocturnal  study,  and 
as  an  antidote  to  counteract  the  effects  of  opium  and  other  narcotics, 
and  to  relieve  intoxication.  In  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  it  is 
apt  to  occasion  thirst  and  constipation.  On  some  persons  it  acts  as  a 
slight  purgative.  It  is  occasionally  useful  in  relieving  headache,  es- 
pecially the  form  called  nervous.  It  has  also  been  employed  ,as  a 
febrifuge  in  intermittents,  as  a  stomachic  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia  and 
as  a  stimulant  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system  in  some  nervous  disorders. 
l?layer.  Dr.  Fercival,  and  others  have  used  it  in  spasmodic  asthma ; 
and  Laennec  says,  *  I  have  myself  seen  several  cases  in  which  coffee 
was  really  useiiii.  The  immoderate  use  of  coffee  is  said  to  produce 
nervous  symptoms,  such  as  anxiety,  tremor,  disordered  vision,  palpita- 
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tion  and  feverisfaness."  *    Coffee  is  also  supposed  to  counteract  the 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  gravel  and  stone. 

The  properties  and  effects  of  coffee  are  thus  described  by  Professor 
Johnston : — 

"  It  exhilarates,  arouses,  and  keeps  awake ;  it  counteracts  the^ stupor 
occasioned  by  fatigue,  by  disease,  or  by  opium  ;  it  allays  hunger  to  a 
cert&in  extent,  gives  to  the  weary  increased  strength  and  vigour,  and 
imparts  a  feelins  of  comfort  and  repose.  Its  physiological  effects  upon 
the  system,  so  tar  as  they  have  been  investigated,  appear  to  be,  that 
while  it  makes  the  brain  more  active,  it  soothes  the  body  generally, 
makes  the  change  and  waste  of  matter  slower,  and  the  demand  for 
food  in  consequence  less.  All  these  effects  it  owes  to  the  conjoined 
action  of  three  ingredients,  very  similar  to  those  contained  in  tea.** 

When  roasted  coffee  is  distilled  with  water,  the  volatile  aromatic  ail 
or  caffeone  passes  over,  and  by  drinking  the  oil  and  water  together 
its  enects  may  be  ascertained. 

When  the  quantity  of  oil  obtained  from  two  ounces  of  coffee  was 
taken  in  a  day,  it  was  found  to  produce  an  ac;reeabl«  excitement  and 
gentle  perspiration,  to  dispel  the  sensation  of  hunger,  and  to  move  the 
bowels.  **In  its  exhilarating  action  upon  the  brain,  it  affects  the  imagi- 
nation less  than  the  reasoning  powers."  — Johnston . 

When  the  dose  of  oil  was  doubled,  violent  perspiration  comes  on, 
with  sleeplessness  and  symptoms  of  congestion. 

Lehmann,  by  a  series  of  careful  observations  and  experiments  on  the 
urine,  ascertained  that  it  exercised  an  effect  equal  to  that  of  caffeine 
in  retarding  the  waste  of  the  tissues. 

The  raw  coffee  seeds  contain  about  5  per  cent,  of  an  astringent  acid, 
—  the  caffeic  or  caffeo-tannic, — which  differs  from  ordinary  tannic  acid 
in  that  it  does  not  blacken  a  solution  of  iron,  as  the  infusion  of  tea 
does,  but  renders  it  green,  and  does  not  precipitate  gelatine  from  its 
solution.  This  acid,  although  changed  Bomewhat  by  the  roasting,  yet 
retains  to  some  extent  its  astringent  properties.  "  Chemists  generally 
are  disposed  to  refer  the  flavour  and  peculiar  properties  of  coffee  as  a 
beverage  more  to  its  acid — the  caffeic  acid  (particularly  afler  that 
substance  is  modified  in  its  properties  by  roasting)  than  any  other 
constituent."  —  Graham  and  Stenhouse, 

Caffeic  acid,  like  the  acid  of  the  cinchona  barks  — kinic  acid,  yields 
kinone  when  the  syrupy  extract  of  coffee  is  mixed  in  a  retort  with 
about  four  times  its  weight  of  binoxide  of  manganese  and  one  pint  of 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
mixture  is  subjected  to  distillation.  The  Kinone  passes  over  into  the 
receiver  in  the  form  of  yellow  crystals,  which  adhere  to  the  neck  and 
sides  of  the  retort,  as  well  as  a  bright  yellow  liquid  containing  kinone 
with  much  formic  acid.  Kinone  is  distinguished  by  its  volatility  and 
acrid  odour,  resembling  that  of  chlorine.  With  ammonia  the  solution  of 

»  Materia  Medica,  vol  U.  p.  16C5 , 3rd  edlUoa. 
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kinone  giyes  a  sepia  black  colour,  converted  into  reddish-brown  by 
sulphuretted  hjdrogen.    It  is  discharged  bj  sulphurous  acid. 

The  astringent  acid  in  coffee  is  much  less  than  in  tea,  and  hence  it 
does  not  retard,  to  the  same  extent,  the  action  of  the  bowels,  especially 
when  its  operation  is  counteracted  by  the  Tolatile  aromatic  oil,  which 
exerts  an  aperient  tendency. 

Caffeine  is  a  weak  alkaloid  of  a  white  colour,  crystallises  in  long 
silky  needles,  fusible,  volatile,  and  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid. 

The  proportion  of  caffeine  obtained  in  five  experiments,  made  by 
IVIesers.  Graham  and  Stenhouse,  upon  different  samples  of  coffee,  was 
as  follows : — 

Caffeine  in  Raw  Coffee, 

Native  Ceylon  -  -  -  0*80 

„  „  ...  0-80 

„  .,  ...  101 

Plantation  Ceylon         ...  0*^4 

«  „  -  -  -  0-83 

The  proportion  of  the  analogous  principle  in  tea — ^theine — is  usually 
over  2  per  cent ;  that  is,  tea  contains  on  the  average  fully  twice  as 
much  of  this  alkdoid  as  coffee. 

•♦  By  rubbing  common  roasted  coffee  in  a  mortar,  with  a  fifth  of  its 
weight  of  slaked  lime,  and  then  boiling  the  mixture  in  alcohol, 
about  ^  per  cent  of  theine  may  be  readily  extracted.  Weight  for 
weight,  tnerefore,  tea  yields  about  twice  at  much  theine  as  roasted 
coffee  does  to  the  water  in  which  it  is  infused.  But  as  we  generally 
use  a  greater  weight  of  coffee  than  we  do  of  tea  in  preparing  our 
beverages,  a  cup  of  coffee  of  ordinary  strength  will  probably  contain 
as  much  theine  as  a  cup  of  ordinary  English  tea.  A  cup  of  strong 
French  coffee  will  contain  twice  as  much  caffeine  as  a  cup  of  weak 
French  tea,'* — Johruton.* 

The  action  of  caffeine  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  theine,  the 
operation  of  which  on  the  system  has  already  been  described, 
ritle  p.  73.,  et  sequitur. 

We  meet  with,  in  Pereira's  **  Materia  Medica,"f  the  following'obser- 
vations  in  relation  to  the  properties  of  caffeine  :  — 

^  Mulder  gave  a  grain  of  it  to  a  rabbit;  the  animal  ate  but  little  the 
next  day,  and  aborted  the  day  afler.  Liebig  has  suggested  that  it 
probably  contributes  to  the  formation  of  taurine,  the  nitrogenised 
constituent  of  bile.  According  to  Lehmann|,  caffeine  in  doses  of  from 
2  to  10  grains  causes  violent  excitement  of  the  vascular  and  nervous 
systems — palpitations  of  the  heart;  extraordinary  frequency,  irre^- 
larity,  and  often  intermission,  of  pulse  ;  oppression  of  the  chest,  pains 

*  Chemfttrr  of  Cioininon  Life,  p.  20S. 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  160?^  3rd  edition. 

t  Pbftiological  Chemistry,  traaslated  by  D.  Day,  toI  I  p.  138.  Cavendish  Society,  1851. 
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in  the  head,  confusion  of  the  senBes,  singing  in  the  ears,  scintillations 
before  the  eyes,  sleeplessness,  and  delirium.  In  all  cases  an  augmen- 
tation was  found  in  the  amount  of  urea  secreted/* 

Extraction  of  Caffeine. — The  following  is  the  process  adopted  for 
the  extraction  of  caffeine  by  Messrs.  Graham  and  Stenhouse: — 

The  raw  coffee  was  ground  fine,  having  been  previously  well  dried 
at  212®  F.  to  facilitate  that  operation.  A  decoction  was  then  made  of 
1000  grains,  by  the  repeated  application  of  boiling  water,  so  as  to  ex- 
haust the  coffee  of  all  soluble  matter.  The  solution  was  concentrated 
a  little  by  evaporation.  The  acid  of  the  coffee  and  certain  other  sub- 
stances were  now  entirely  precipitated  by  the  addition,  first,  of  the 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  then  of  the  subacetate  of  lead.  These  in- 
soluble matters  were  removed  from  the  liquid  by  filtration.  The  excess 
of  lead  in  solution  was  then  thrown  down  by  means  of  hydrosulphuric 
acid.  The  liquid,  afler  this  preparation,  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  dry  matter  left  was  exhausted  by  means  of  strong  spirits  of  wine 
(Sp.  Gr.  0*840).  The  alcoholic  solution  was  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  nearly  syrupy  state  for  about  ten 
days,  in  order  to  crystallise.  The  crystals,  which  are  caffeine,  were 
collected  upon  a  small  filter,  and  compressed  powerfully  to  remove 
the  mother  liquor.  These  crystals  were  re-dissolved  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water ;  the  solution  evaporated  and  crystallised  anew.  It  ^ave 
almost  nothing  but  caffeine,  in  long  silky  white  needles,  with  little  or 
no  colour. 

When  it  is  merely  desired  to  extract  caffeine  from  raw  or  roasted 
coffee  without  regard  to  quantity,  the  general  process  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  organic  bases,  by  means  of  ether,  suffices.  Lime  is  added  to 
the  infusion  of  coffee,  which  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  upon  a 
water-bath.  The  extract  may  be  divided  by  means  of  clean  sand, 
and  then  agitated  with  ether.  The  caffeine  crystallises  as  the  ether 
evaporates,  or  it  may  be  re-dissolved  in  water,  and  crystallised  again. 
"  W  e  believe,"  write  Messrs.  Graham  and  Stenhouse, "  that  the  caffeine 
from  1 0  per  cent,  of  coffee  in  a  mixture  might  be  extracted,  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  it-s  identification,  by  the  preceding  simple  process. 
Caffeine,  when  once  obtained,  is  fully  recognised  by  its  easy  sublima- 
tion, and  also  by  its  action  with  nitric  acid,  in  which  it  resembles 
uric  acid.  When  the  solution  of  caffeine  in  nitric  acid  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  exposed  to  ammoniacal  gas,  it  is  covered  by  a  pink 
blush,  like  murexide." 

The  coffee  seed  likewise  contains  about  13  per  cent,  of  gluten,  which, 
being  for  the  most  part  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  is  contained  in  the 
coffee  grounds.  In  some  countries  the  grounds  are  drank  as  well  as 
the  coffee. 

The  following  analyses  show  the  comparative  and  average  com- 
position of  the  unroasted  coffee-berry  and  the  tea-leaf,  as  imported 
into  Europe :  — 
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Tea. 

Coffee. 

Mulder. 

Payen 

Water 

. 

5 

12 

Gum  and  sugar 

- 

21 

15J 

Gluten 

. 

25 

13 

Theine 

. 

i       - 

i 

Fat  and  yolatlle  oil 

. 

4 

13 

Tannic  acid   - 

• 

15 

5 

Woody  fibre 

- 

24 

34 

Ash 

- 

54     - 

6} 

100  100 

The  quantity  of  cofiee  extractive  obtained  from  the  coffee  seed  by 
water,  Offers  very  much  in  different  samples, — a  difference  not  ex- 
plained by  the  extent  of  roasting  of  the  seeds.  The  addition  of  an 
alkali — as  soda — to  the  water,  increases  the  amount  of  extract,  and 
ensures  a  stronger  infusion. 

Structure  of  the  Coffee  Seed, 

Two  parts  are  to  be  discriminated  in  the  coffee-berry — the  substance 
of  the  berry,  and  the  testa,  or  investment  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  berry,  previous  to  roasting,  and  even  after  it  has  been  soaked 
for  a  long  time  in  water,  is  hard  and  tough,  in  which  respect  it  differs 
from  all  those  substances  which  enter  into  the  adulteration  of  coffee, 
and  which  become  softened  by  immersion  in  cold  water ;  the  hardness 
is  even  retained  subsequently  to  the  charring,  and  is  so  great,  that  by 
this  character  alone  the  fragments  of  the  ground  and  roasted  coffee- 
berry  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  chicory. 

It  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  vesicles  or  cells  of  an  ajigtdar  form, 
which  adhere  so  firmly  together  that  they  break  up  into  pieces  rather 
than  separate  into  distinct  and  perfect  cells.  The  cavities  of  the  cells 
include,  in  the  form  of  little  dreps,  a  considerable  quantity  of  aromatic 
volatile  oil,  on  the  presence  of  which  the  fragrance  and  many  of  the 
active  principles  of  the  berry  mainly  depend.    Fig.  22. 

The  teHou,  or  investing  membrane,  presents  a  structure  very  distinct 
from  that  of  the  substance  of  the  berry  itself,  and  when  once  seen  it 
cannot  be  confounded  with  any  other  tissue  which  has  yet  been  ob- 
served entering  into  the  adulteration  of  coffee  :  it  is  made  up  princi- 
pally of  elongated  and  adherent  cells,  forming  a  single  layer,  and 
navmg  oblique  markings  upon  their  surfaces ;  these  cells  rest  upon 
another  thin  membrane  which  presents  an  indistinct  fibrous  structure. 
Between  the  berry  and  its  covering  some  essential  oil  is  generally 
present.     Fig.  23. 

The  quantity  of  this  membrane  present  in  a  broken  and  divided 
state  in  any  sample  affords,  therefore,  some  clue  to  the  amount  of 
coffee  contained  in  it. 
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It  has  been  proposed  to  deprive  the  berry  of  this  membrane,  and  a 
patent  has  actually  been  taken  out  for  this  purpose — a  process  of 

Fig.  22. ; 


Section  of  U^ncoASTKi)  Coffkk  Bkrrt,  showing  the  size  and  form  of 
the  celli,  M  well  u  the  drops  of  oil  contained  within  their  carl- 
tici.    Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magniiied  140  dia- 


somewhat  doubtful  utility,  because  the  removal  of  this  tissue  cannot 
be  effected  without  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the  essential  oil 
lying  between  it  and  the  berry,  and  usually  adherent  to  the  former. 
In  the  act  of  roasting,  however,  more  or  less  of  this  membrane  be- 
comes separated  from  the  berry,  when  it  is  termed  by  the  roasters 
"  flights." 

In  the  groove  which  runs  along  each  berry,  a  few  small  vessels,  each 
formed  of  a  single  and  continuous  spiral  thread,  are  usually  to  be  met 
with;  it  is  impossible,  however,  to  confound  these  with  the  ducts  here- 
after to  be  described,  and  which  occur  in  certain  other  vegetable 
tissues. 

Now  the  roasting  of  the  berry  does  not  alter  its  structure ;  the 
tissues  are  indeed  partially  charred,  but  the^^  still  preserve  their  chief 
characteristics.  The  essential  oil,  however,  is  no  longer  visible  in  the 
cells  in  the  form  of  minute  drops  or  spherules.  This  has,  in  part, 
been  dissipated  by  the  heat  employed  in  the  process  of  roasting,  and 
in  part  is  more  generally  diffused  throughout  the  cavities  of  the 
cells ;  that  it  is  not  entirely  dissipated  and  destroyed  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  in  ground  roasted  coffee,  diffused  in  a  little  water,  the 
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oQ  may  be  readily  detected  in  considerable  quantity  in  a  partially 
fused  state,  in  little  masses  o(  irregular  size  and  form.     Fig.  24. 

Fig.n. 


X  portkm  of  the  IirrBSTiKo  MsMBiurK  of  the  oofFee  beny,  showing  iti  strnotare. 
Dnwn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified  140  diameter*. 


On  the  Adulteration  of  Coffee. 

There  are  few  articles  of  consumption  more  subject  to  extensive 
adulteration,  and  this  of  the  grossest  kind,  than  coffee. 

At  the  time  when  we  first  directed  our  attention  to  the  adulteration 
of  coffee,  about  six  years  since,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  procure 
a  sample  of  ground  coffee,  no  matter  what  the  price  paid  for  it  or 
where  it  was  purchased,  that  was  not  largely  adulterated. 

Adulteration  with  Chicory. — The  most  prevalent  adulteration  of 
coffee  is  with  chicory.  In  nearly  all  the  samples  then  examined 
chicory  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  article,  while  in  many  in- 
stances it  consisted  almobt  entirely  of  chicory.  At  the  present  time 
coffee  is  still  much  adulterated  with  chicory,  while  the  compound  sold 
with  the  labels  now  prescribed  by  the  law,  *^  This  is  a  mixture  of 
chicory  and  coffee,"  often  consists  of  little  else  than  chicory. 

I 
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Even  the  grinding  of  coffee  in  the  presence  of  the  purchaser  aflfords 
no  certain  guarantee  for  the  genuineneaa  of  the  article,  as  not  un- 


A  firagment  of  Rojistbd  CornsK.    Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lncida,  and  magnifled 
140  diametert. 

frequently  the  grocer  adroitly  conveys  into  the  mill,  from  a  box  placed 
close  to  it,  as  many  chicory  nibs  as  he  pleases,  and  which,  owing  to 
their  resemblance  in  size  and  colour  to  coffee  berries,  are  not  readily 
distinguished  at  a  short  distance. 

Even  whole  roasted  coffee  has  been  adulterated  with  chicory:  in 
this  case  the  berries  are  compressed  into  the  form  of  coffee  berries.  In 
1850,  Messrs.  Duckworth,  of  Liverpool,  took  out  a  patent  for  mould- 
ing chicory  into  the  shape  of  berries  :  they  appear  to  have  been  induced 
to  do  so  in  consequence  of  the  existence  in  1850  of  a  Treasury 
minute,  which  allowed  of  the  sale  of  chicory  mixed  with  coffee  with- 
out any  restriction. 

It  has  been  loudly  and  repeatedly  urged  in  extenuation  of  this 
adulteration,  especially  by  grocers,  that  the  addition  of  chicory-  to 
coffee  is  a  great  improvement.  There  are  undoubtedly  some  few  per- 
sons who  consider  that  it  does  improve  the  flavour  by  making  the 
infusion  more  bitter,  although  that  is  not  our  opinion,  nor  that  of  the 
great  majority  of  persons.  We  believe,  moreover,  thpt  the  taste  of 
those  persons  who  really  prefer  the  mixture,  has  been  vitiated,  and  that 
had  they  the  opportunity  of  partaking  of  well  prepared  and  unadul- 
terated coffee,  they  would  not  be  long  before  tney  acknowledged  the 
infinite  superiority  of  the  genuine  beverage  even  as  a  matter  of  taste. 
When  the  relative  properties  of  coffee  and  chicory  are  taken  into  ac- 
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coant,  no  doubt  whateyer  can  be  entertained  as  to  which  is  the  supe- 
rior article.  The  composition  and  properties  of  chicory  will  be  shortly 
considered. 


""^m^ 


llib  cngniTiiig  czhiUts  the  itraeUira  and  ehancten  of  ffenuow  growd  Conrnm. 

Again,  it  has  been  asserted  that  in  France  and  other  continental 
countries  the  use  of  chicory  is  almost  universal  We  have  taken  con- 
siderable pains,  when  abroad,  to  ascertfiin  how  far  this  statement  is 
correct,  and  we  will  now  state  with  what  results.  We  found  that  in 
all  the  good  hotels  in  France  and  Grermany  the  coffee  served  up  was 
genuine,  and  did  not  contain  a  particle  of  chicory  ;  also,  that  chicory 
was  not  mixed  with  coffee  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  but  that  it 
was  largely  employed,  either  separately  or  mixed  with  coffee,  by  poor 
persons,  and  amongst  the  domestics,  not  because  it  was  considered  to 
be  an  improvement,  but  on  the  score  of  economy,  chicory  costing  about 
2d,  or  2d,  per  lb.,  and  coffee  four  or  five  times  as  much.  This  is  the 
real  secret  of  the  use  of  chicory  abroad,  and  not  because  of  any 
preference,  or  that  it  improves  the  flavour  of  coffee.  Where  money 
13  not  an  object,  and  where  the  best  coffee  is  required,  chicory  is  but 
seldom  had  recourse  to.  The  practice,  then,  abroad  is  the  very 
reverse  of  what  has  been  asserted,  and  it  affords  no  countenance 
to  the  statement  that  coffee  is  improved  by  the  use  of  chicory. 

I  2 
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Again,  if  really  an  improyement^  as  some  persons  consider,  it  would 
only  be  so  when  employed  in  certain  proportions.  Now  in  the  ground 
coffee  sold  in  the  shops  in  this  country,  it  is  met  with  in  every 
proportion,  it  constituting  sometimes  oyer  90  per  cent,  of  the  article. 
The  allegation  that  chicory  improyed  the  flavour  of  coffee,  would 
not  warrant  its  use  to  anything  luce  that  extent. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  real  cause 
of  the  extensive  employment  of  chicory  in  this  country,  is  that  by 
its  means  grocers  are  enabled  to  enhance  greatly  their  profits. 

But  we  will  suppose,  for  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is  a  decided  im- 
provement ;  yet  this  does  not  justify  the  sale  of  a  mixture  of  chicory 
and  coffee,  as  and  under  the  name  of  coffee,  coffee  frequently 
forming  but  a  small  per-centage  of  the  article.  Such  a  mixture,  if 
permitted  at  all,  should  not  only  be  sold  labelled  as  a  mixture,  but  the 
proportions  of  each  ingredient  should  be  specified. 

We  consider  that  few  persons  will  be  disposed  to  question  the  ri^ht 
of  the  purchaser,  when  he  enters  a  shop  and  asks  for  a  partiemar 
article,  to  expect  that  he  will  be  supplied  with  the  article  he  de- 
mands ;  and  that  if  he  asks  for  coffee  he  will  be  supplied  with  coffee, 
and  not  with  a  mixture  of  two  articles  in  the  most  uncertain  and 
indefinite  proportions. 

Let  the  two  articles,  therefore,  be  sold  separately,  and  let  them  be 
purchased  by  the  public  at  their  respective  prices.  This  is  the  simple 
and  straightforward  course  to  pursue,  and  is  that  which  is  adopted  on 
the  continent. 

At  length,  and  afler  years  of  labour  and  argument^  the  government 
has  been  driven  to  acknowledge  the  impropriety  of  permitting  chicory 
to  be  sold  under  the  name  of  coffee,  and  frequently  also  at  the  price  of 
that  article ;  and  within  the  last  two  years  or  so,  it  has  been  required 
that  the  mixed  article  should  be  sold  labelled  "  This  is  a  mixture  of 
Chicory  and  Coffee." 

But  this  regulation  by  no  means  fulfils  the  requirements  of  justice, 
because  the  mixture  is  often  palmed  off  when  coffee  only  is  asked 
for,  and  because  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  are  not  stated. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  should  be  particularly  remembered 
in  considering  the  question  of  the  adulteration  of  coffee  with  chicory, 
namely,  the  differences,2chemical  and  physiological,  which  exist  between 
the  two  articles. 

Coffee  and  Chicory  contrasted, — Coffee  is  the  seed  of  a  plant,  and  it 
contains  essential  oil  or  caffeone,  caffeic  acid,  and  a  peculiar  principle 
termed  caffeine ;  each  of  these  constituents  possesses  different  and 
highly  important  properties,  upon  which  the  value  of  coffee  mainly 
depends. 

Chicory  is  the  root  of  a  plant  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
dandelions.  It  contains  no  essential  oil,  tannic  acid,  or  alkaloid 
analogous  to  that  of  coffee.    The  chief  constituents  of  which  it    is 
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made  up  when  roasted,  are  a  little   gum,  sugar  partly  burned  and 
reduced  to  caramel,  colouring  matter,  and  insoluble  vegetable  tissue. 

Between  the  two  articles,  uerefore,  there  is  no  analogy  whatever ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  strength  of  coffee  is  reduced  by  admixture 
with  chicory,  so  are  the  active  properties  of  coffee  diminished. 

It  is  to  the  presence  of  constituents  similar  to  those  of  coffee  that 
tea,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  and  also  cocoa,  owe  their  active 
properties,  and  which  has  led  to  the  almost  universal  emplo^^ment  of 
either  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabited  por- 
tions of  the  globe. 

But  coffee  is  subject  to  adulteration  with  a  variety  of  other  articles 
besides  chicory. 

Adulteration  with  Roasted  Grain,  Roots,  Acorns,  Sawdust,  SfC.  ^ 
Thus  it  is  not  unirequently  adulterated  with  roasted  grain,  princi- 
pally wheat,  and  also  with  scorched  peas  and  beans  ground  into  powder. 
Less  commonly  roasted  carrots,  mangold-vmrzel,  rye,  and  acorns  have 
been  employe^  and  even  woody  fibre,  or  sawdust,  especially  mahogany 
sawdust.  We  have  ourselves  detected  sawdust  on  two  occasions, 
and  the  other  substances  mentioned  in  several  instances. 

Other  articles  which  have  been  forwarded  to  us,  and  which  it  has 
been  stated  have  been  used  in  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  are,  first,  an 
article  termed  ^^coffina^  oah'barh  tan,  exhausted  tan  termed  Croats,  and 
bahed  horses^  livers. 

The  article  on  which  the  name  of  coffina  was  bestowed,  was  intro- 
duced  into  this  country  in  1851,  and  was  expressly  made  for  the  adul- 
teration of  coffee.  It  was  described  as  the  seed  of  a  Turkish  plant, 
which  was  found  to  be  highly  nutritious.  On  subjecting  it  to  exami- 
nation with  the  microscope,  it  was  ascertained  to  consist  of  the  roasted 
seeds  of  some  leguminous  plant,  probably  a  lentil. 

Of  this  article  we  were  informed  that  no  less  than  eighty  tons  were 
offered  for  sale  by  a  Scotch  house  at  about  12/.  per  ton ;  that  is,  at  about 
I^.  per  lb.  On  this  single  transaction  the  revenue  would  be  de- 
frauded of  no  less  a  sum  than  4480/.,  and  the  public  of  at  least  four  times 
that  amount*  namely  18,000/. 

The  importation  of  about  one  hundred  tons  of  lupin  seed  from  Egypt 
into  Glasgow,  has  led,  writes  a  correspondent,  to  the  conjecture  tliat 
this  coffina  was  made  from  it,  —  a  conjecture  most  probably  correct, 
since  the  structures  met  with  in  coffina  exactly  resemble  those  of  lupin 
seed. 

The  same  firm  to  which  the  coffina  was  sent  was  offered,  at  about 
the  same  time,  five  hundred  tons  of  foreign  acorns  at  51,  per  ton,  or 
less  than  three  farthing  per  lb.  Should  these  have  found  a  pur- 
chaser, the  revenue  would  have  been  cheated  to  the  extent  of  28,000/., 
and  the  public  to  that  of  112,000/.  The  acorns,  when  roasted  and 
powdered,'  were  intended  to  be  used  in  the  adulteration  of  coffee. 

In  a  little  work,  published  some  four  or  five  years  since,  entitled 
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"  Coffee  as  it  is  and  as  it  ounrht  to  be,"  the  following  observations 

occur  in  reference  to  the  use  of  baked  horses'  and  bullocks'  livers :  — 

"  In  various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  but  more  especially  in  the  east, 

are  to  be  found  liver  bakers.    These  men  take  the  livers  of  oxen  and 


Thl«  engrmving  exhibits  the  Mveral  structures  detected  In  a  sample  of"  ConnxA.** 
Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lndda,  and  magnified  140  diameters. 

horses,  bake  them,  and  grind  them  into  a  powder  which  they  sell  to 
the  low-priced  coffee-shop  keepers  at  from  4d.  to  6c?.  per  lb.,  horses* 
liver  coffee  bearing  the  highest  price.*'  It  may  be  known,  the 
writer  states,  **  by  allowing  the  coffee  to  stand  until  cold,  when  a 
thick  pellicle  or  skin  will  be  found  upon  the  top.  It  goes  further 
than  coffee,  and  is  generally  mixed  with  coffee  and  other  vegetable 
imitations  of  coffee." 

The  adulteration  of  coffee  in  some  cases  alters  and  reduces  so  greatly 
the  colour  and  appearance  of  the  article,  as  well  as  of  the  infusion  made 
from  it,  that  the  use  of  colouring  matters  is  frequently  necessitated. 

One  of  these  is  burnt  migar^  familiarly  known  in  the  grocery  trade 
and  by  coffee-shop  keepers  as  Black  Jack. 

It  is  sold  to  the  coffee-shop  keepers  usually  in  tin  canisters  at  l«. 
per  lb.:  it  is  sometimes  denominated  the  coffee  refiner ;  it  is,  however, 
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rather  a  coloarin^  agent,  and  it  is  employed  to  impart  colour  and  bit* 
temess  to  beverages  made  from  adulterated  conee,  these  being  the 
qualities  which  in  the  eyes  of  superficial  observers  denote  strength 
and  goodness. 

Sugar  is  sometimes  added  to  coffee  berries  while  undergoing  the 
process  of  roasting,  and,  being  then  burned,  is  converted  into  a  coffee 
colourer. 

Another  article  used  to  give  increased  colour  to  adulterated  ground  * 
coffee  b  Venetian  red^  or  some  other  analogous  ferruginous  earth.     We 
have  not  only  ourselves  obtained  repeated  evidence  of  the  use  of  this 
substance,  but  we  shall  presently  quote  a  passage  from  the  writings  of 
the  late  Dr.  Pereira  in  reference  to  its  employment. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1850  the  author  read  a  communication  to  the 
Botanical  Society  of  London  on  the  adulteration  of  coffee ;  that  is 
some  months  before  the  publication  of  the  first  of  his  Reports  in  **  The 
Lancet  **  on  adulteration.  In  this  the  author  described,  for  the  first 
time,  the  results  at  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  arrive  by  the  ex- 
amination of  coffee  by  means  of  the  microscope.  These  results  wero 
as  follow :  — 

BesviU  of  the  Microscopical  Examination  of  thirty-four  different 
Coffees  of  all  Qualities  and  Prices^  and  sold  under  the  following  at" 
tractive  Tides  : 

Coffees  of  High  Price, 

1.  Finest  Mocha  Coffee.    No  adulteration. 

2.  Noted  Old  Mocha.    No  adulteration. 

3.  Finest  Jamaica  Coffee,    No  adulteration. 

4.  Rich  Old  Mocha,    Of  chicory,  a  good  deal. 

5.  Best  Old  Mocha.    A  little  chicory. 

6.  Fine  Old  Turkey  Coffee,    Much  chicory. 

7.  Very  Fine  Mocha.    Much  chicory. 

8.  Genuine  Old  Mocha.    A  little  chicory. 

9.  Finest  Turkey  Coffee.    Contains  chicory. 

10.  Celebrated  Old  Mocha,    A  good  deal  of  chicory. 

Coffees  of  Medium  Price. 

11.  Costa  Rica  Coffee.    Nearly  one-half  chicory. 

12.  Fine  Jamaica  Coffee.    Contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 

roasted  com. 

13.  Delicious  Coffee.    Koasted  beans  and  chicory,  forming  about 

one- third  of  the  article. 

14.  Plantation  Coffee.    Of  roasted  corn  much,  with  some  chicory, 

both  together  forming  not  \&rB  than  a  third  of  the  sample. 

15.  Finest  Turkey  Coffee.    Much  chicory,  and  some  roasted  com; 

very  little  coffee. 

16.  Celebrated  Jamaica,    Very  little  coffee,  principally  chicory. 
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17.  Finest  Berhice  Coffee,    About  one*half  coffee,  much  chicory, 

and  some  wheat-. 

18.  Splendid  Turkey  Coffee,  About  one-half  coffee,  the  rest  chicory. 

19.  Fine  Plantation   Coffee,    One-third  coffee,  the  rest  chicory, 

with  a  little  roasted  corn. 

20.  BeauHfid  Jamaica  Coffee,    Two-thirds  coffee,  the  rest  chicory, 

with  a  little  corn. 

21.  Finest  Java  Coffee.    Half  coffee,  much  roasted  com,  with  a 

little  chicory. 

22.  Superior  Plantation  Coffee,  Three- fourths  coffee,  the  remainder 

chicory. 

,  Coffees  of  Low  Price, 

23.  Fine  Mountain  Coffee,    Four-tifths  coffee,  one-fifth  chicory. 

24.  Parisian  Coffee,    Principally  chicory  and  corn;  very   little 

coffee. 

25.  Superb  Coffee,    The  principal  part  com  and  chicory ;  very 

little  coffee. 

26.  Rich  drinking  Coffee,    One -third  coffee,  the  rest  chicory,  with 

some  roasted  corn. 

27.  Very  excellent  Coffee.  One-half  coffee,  the  other  mostly  chicory. 

28.  Delicious  Family  Coffee,    One-fourth  coffee,  three-fourths  chi- 

cory. 

29.  Fine  Ceylon  Coffee.    Very  little  coffee,  a  great  deal  of  chicory, 

with  some  roasted  com. 

80.  Fine  Java  Coffee.  Much  chicory  and  some  rossted  potato ;  yery 

little  coffee. 

81.  Coffee  as  in  France.    Principally  chicory. 

32.  Very  excellent  Coffee,    Principally  chicory. 

33.  Fine  Plantation  Ceylon.    Nearly  all  chicory  ;  very  little  coffee. 

34.  Delicious  drinking  Coffee.    A  large  quantity  of  chicory,  and 

much  roasted  corn. 

From  an  examination  of  this  Table  it  appears  — 

1st.  That  of  the  thirty- four  coffees,  thirty^one  were  adulterated. 

2nd.  That  chicory  was  present  in  thirty -one  of  the  samples. 

3rd.  Roasted  corn  in  twelve, 

4th.  Beans  and  potato  flour,  each  in  one  sample. 

5  th.  That  in  sixteen  cases  the  adulteration  consisted  of  chicory  only. 

6th.  That  in  the  remainingy^e^  samples,  the  adulteration  consisted 
of  chicory,  and  either  roasted  corn,  beans,  or  potatoes. 

7th.  That  in  many  instances  the  quantity  of  coffee  present  was  very 
small ;  while  in  others,  it  formed  not  more  than  one-fifth, 
fourth,  third,  half,  and  so  on  of  the  whole  article. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  gross  aggregate  of  the  adulterations 
detected  did  not  amount  to  less  than  one-third  of  the  entire  bulk  of 
the  quantity  purchased.    Now,  on  referring  to  the  Revenue  Returns, 
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we  find  that  the  sum  derived  from  the  duty  on  coffee  for  18^5  was 
44,848/.  1 1«.  9d^  an  amount  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  might 
have  been  enormously  increased  by  vigilance  in  the  detection  of  the 
adulteration  of  this  important  article,  and  by  punishment  of  the  fraud 
when  detected. 

Since  the  date  referred  to,  we  have  examined  some  hundreds  of 
samples  of  ground  coffee.*  Until  within  the  last  year  or  two,  we  always 
found  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  samples  to  be  adulterated.  More 
recently,  however,  the  condition  of  the  article  has  greatly  improved  ; 
the  grosser  adulterations,  —  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  things  in  the 
provinces, — so  far  as  the  metropolis  is  concerned,  are  now  much  less 
freciuently  practised :  the  principal  adulteration  is  that  with  chicory, 
which  is  still  mixed  with  coffee,  and  sold  without  the  prescribed  label 
as  coffee.  This  improved  state  of  things  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  repeated  exposures  made  within  the  last  four  or  five  years.  But 
is  it  not  perfectly  certain,  if  these  exposures  were  to  cease,  that  matters 
would  soon  become  even  worse  than  before,  and  that  the  scandalous 
and  nefarious  practices  which  once  prevailed  in  the  adulteration  of 
this  article  would  speedily  be  rife  agam  ? 

The  adulterations  by  means  of  roasted  corn,  beans,  coffee  colourer, 
and  Venetian  red  are  altogether  indefensible,  since  the  only  thing  in 
common  between  most  of  these  and  coffee  is  the  colour  which  they 
yield  on  infusion  or  decoction. 

Some  years  since,  roasted  corn,  principally  rye,  was  largely  sold, 
and  employed  to  make  a  beverage,  which,  by  a  fiction,  was  dignified 
by  the  name  of  coilee ;  the  chief  argument,  independent  of  price, 
ur«red  in  favour  of  it,  was  its  supposed  nutritive  properties. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  the  starch  of  roasted  corn  is  in  part 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  charcoal,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that 
its  nutritive  qualities  cannot  be  very  great,  and  that  a  smgle  mouthful 
of  wholesome  bread  contains  more  nourishment  than  a  dozen  cups  of 
a  beverage  made  from  roasted  corn. 

Although  ^  roasted  corn  '*  is  now  no  longer  sold  openly,  yet,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  the  grocer  has  not  failed  to  avail  himself  of  it  for  his 
own  benefit,  but  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  public. 

The  adulteration  of  coffee  by  substances  so  cheap  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose to  which  they  are  applied,  worthless  as  these,  is  a  gross  fraud, 
rpquiring  emphatic  condemnation,  and,  when  ascertained  to  be  prac- 
tised, meriting  exposure  and  punishment. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Coffee. 

The  means  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  detection  of  the  adulterations 
of  coffee,  are  of  three  kinds  :  namely,  certain  physical  characters  and 
appearances    presented    by  adulterated  samples ;   the    microscope  ; 

*  Tbe  particulars  of  these  examinations  are  recorded  in  **  Food  and  its  Adulterations.  '* 
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and  cbemistrj.  Bj  the  first,  we  ascertain  in  some  cases  the  general 
fact  whether  the  sample  is  adulterated  or  not ;  and  by  the  others, 
especially  by  the  microscope,  we  learn  the  nature  of  the  particular 
adulteration  or  adulterations  practised. 

The  first  means  consist  in  noticing  whether  the  sample  in  the  mass 
cakes  or  coheres,  whether  it  floats  in  water  or  not,  and  the  colour  of 
the  infusion. 

If  the  ground  coffee  cakes  in  the  paper  in  which  it  is  folded  or 
when  pressed  between  the  fingers,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  it  is  adulterated,  most  probably  with  chicory. 

If,  when  a  few  pinches  of  the  suspected  cofiee  are  placed  upon  some 
water  in  a  wine-glass,  part  floats  and  part  sinks,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  adulterated :  it  may  be  either  with  chicory,  roasted 
corn,  or  some  other  analogous  substances.  The  coffee  does  not  im- 
bibe the  water,  but  floats  on  the  surface,  while  the  other  substances 
absorb  the  water,  and  gradually  subside  to  the  bottom  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  Usually,  however,  part  of  the  coffee  subsides  with  the 
chicory,  and  a  portion  of  the  latter  remains  on  the  surface  with  the 
coffee ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  in  general,  both  coffee  and 
chicory  fall  to  the  bottom. 

Agam,  if  the  cold  water  to  which  a  portion  of  ground  coffee  has 
been  added,  quickly  becomes  deeply  coloured,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  some  roasted  vegetable  substance  or  burnt  sugar  ;  for 
when  coffee  is  added  to  water,  it  becomes  scarcely  coloured  for  some 
time. 

Lastly,  if  in  a  few  grains  of  coffee,  spread  out  on  a  piece  of  glass  and 
moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  we  are  enabled  to  pick  out^  by 
means  of  a  needle,  minute  pieces  of  substance  of  a  soft  consistence, 
the  coffee  is  doubtless  adulterated ;  for  the  particles  of  the  coffee  seed 
are  hard  and  resisting,  and  do  not  become  soft  even  after  prolonged 
immersion  in  water. 

When,  therefore,  any  sample  cakes  into  a  mass,  quickly  furnishes  to 
cold  water  a  deep-coloured  solution,  or  is  found  to  contain,  when 
moistened  with  water,  soft  particles  like  those  of  bread-crumb,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  existence  of  adulteration. 

The  general  characters  of  genuine  ground  coffee  are,  therefore,  the 
reverse  of  the  above. 

By  these  general  means,  and  without  having  recourse  to  science, 
the  observer  is  oflen  enabled  to  state  whether  any  sample  of  coffee  is 
adulterated  or  not ;  but  in  order  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
adulteration  practised,  we  must  employ  either  the  microscope  or 
chemistry.  In  the  case  of  coffee,  by  far  the  most  important  inibrm- 
ation  is  furnished  by  the  microscope ;  indeed,  chemistry  affords  no 
certain  means  for  the  identification  of  the  majority  of  the  vegetable 
substances  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  and  did  it  do  so,  it 
would  hardly  be  required,  since  these  may  be  so  readily  detected  by 
the  microscope. 
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Messrs.  Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell  haye  instituted  some 
special  chemical  inquiries  on  the  mode  of  detecting  Tegetable  sub- 
stances mixed  with  coffee :  these  will  be  found  referred  to,  at  some 
length,  under  the  article  Chicory. 

The  result  of  these  investisations  is,  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  ascer- 
tain by  means  of  chemistry  vie  general  fact  of  adulteration,  but  that 
it  is  not  possible  by  the  same  means  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
adulteration  practised,  even  that  with  chicory. 

The  general  fact  of  adulteration  may  be  determined  in  a  variety 
of  ways ;  as,  in  addition  to  the  colour  of  the  infusion  and  by  its  specific 
gravity,  by  the  quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  it,  and  the  composition 
of  the  ash. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  in  roasted  coffee  rarely  exceeds  1*12  per 
cent.,  while  in  die  saccharine  roots  used  in  the  adulteration  of  coffee  — 
as  those  of  roasted  chicory,  carrot,  parsnip,  and  mangold- wurzel — it 
varies  from  9  to  18  per  cent. 

The  most  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  composition  of  the  ash  of 
cofiee,  IS  the  small  quantity  of  silica  contained  m  it :  *'the  presence,** 
state  Messrs.  Graham  and  Stenhouse,  *^  of  1  per  cent  or  upwards  of 
silica  in  the  ashes  of  coffee  is  a  proof  of  adulteration ;  that  the  adul- 
terating substances  which  increase  the  proportion  of  silica  most 
considerably  are  oats  and  barley,  then  chicory  and  dandelion,  which 
are  followed  by  rye  and  wheat ;  but  turnips  and  carrots  would  produce 
a  small  and  less  decisive  effect.** 

Determinaiion  of  the  Sugar  in  adulterated  Coffee. 

The  following  process  may  be  pursued  for  the  determination  of  the 
sugar : — Two  thousand  grains  of  the  article  are  to  be  infused  in  three 
separate  pints  of  water,  the  first  cold,  and  the  second  and  third  warm. 
To  this  infusion  add  about  one-eighth  part  of  brewer  s  yeast,  weighed 
after  being  dried  by  pressure  in  a  calico  bag.  The  fermentation  is  to  be 
continued  for  forty-eight  hours,  the  infusion  beimi:  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  from  80  to  90°!Fahr.  The  liquor  is  then  to  be  distilled  twice,  the  alco- 
holic solution  weighed,  and  its  2<pecific  gravity  taken  at  a  temperature 
of  <>0**  Fahr.  When  the  quantity  of  sugar  and  the  amount  of  alcohol 
developed  is  very  small,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  fermentation 
test. 

The  articles  which  have  been  detected  entering  into  the  adul- 
teration of  ground  coffee,  have  already  been  enumerated:  they  are 
roots  of  different  kinds,  particularly  chicory  and  mangold-wurzel ; 
various  farinaceous  substances  in  the  roasted  and  powdered  state,  as 
wheat  flour,  beans,  and  acorns,  besides  woody  fibre  or  sawdust,  burnt 
sugar,  and  Venetian  red,  or  reddle. 

On  the  Detection  of  Chicory. —  Some  five  or  six  years  since,  an 
outcry  having  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  substitution  to  an  enormous 
extent  of  chicory  for  coffee,  and  government  being  called  upon  to  in- 
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terfere,  the  tjuestion  as  to  whether  the  presence  of  chicory  in  ground 
coffee  was  discoverable  or  not  by  means  of  science,  was  referred  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  time  to  a  commission  o£ 
chemists. 

These  chemists  reported,  that  "neither  by  chemistry  nor  by  any  other 
means  was  the  admixture  of  chicory  with  coffee  to  be  detected.*^  This 
report  was  publicly  quoted  by  Sir  Charles  Wood  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  the  government  refused  to  inter- 
fere in  the  prevention  of  the  adulteration  of  coffee.  Now  at  the  same 
time  the  author  showed,  in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  that  notking 
is  more  easy  and  certain  than  the  detection  of  chicory  in  coffee  by 
means  of  the  microscope. 

The  structure  of  coffee  has  already  been  fully  described ;  that  of 
chicory  will  shortly  be  considered :  it  may  be  stated  now,  however, 
that  it  differs/  in  every  respect  from  coffee,  in  the  rounded  form  and 
easy  separability  of  its  component  cells,  and  in  -the  presence  of  dotted 
ducts,  and  vasa  lacticentia. 

The  differences  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  on  an  examination  of  the 
following  figure. 

Fig.Tr. 


Showi  the  stnietures  in  a  Hiinple  of  Coffsv  adulterattd  with  Caxcoxr. 
a  a,  cofbe  ;  b  fr,  chicory. 

Detection  of  Mangold- WurzeL^This  root  differs  from  chicory  in 
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the  very  much  larger  size  of  the  cells,  and  in  the  absence  of  milk  vessels 
or  Yasa  lacticentia.    Fig9,  28.  and  29. 

lVf.18. 


Thii  flgare  odiiUti  the  cells  of  which  the  root  of  Maxoold-itubzbl  is  chieflj 
Ibrmed :  it  vili  be  obserred  that  they  are  KTeral  times  larger  than  those  of 
chicory  root. 

Detection  of  Carrot  and  Parsnip. — The  tuber  of  carrot  differs 
from  chicory  chieflj  in  the  absence  of  milk  vessels  ;  that  of  parsnip  in 
the  absence  of  the  same  vessels,  and  in  the  presence  in  the  cells  of 
regularly  formed  starch  corpuscles  of  small  size. 

On  the  Detection  of  Wheat  Flour^  ^c.—lx.  is  generally  stated  that  the 
presence  of  roasted  corn  or  any  other  substance  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  starch,  may  be  detected  by  the  blue  colour  produced  on 
the  addition  of  a  solution  of  iodine  to  the  cold  decoction.  We  have 
not  found  this  to  be  correct  in  all  cases,  for  on  adding  iodine  to  decoc- 
tions of  five  different  coffees  ascertained  to  be  adulterated  with  roasted 
com,  the  liquids  did  not  become  blue,  but  almost  black,  with  a  tinge 
of  brown  or  olive.    This  appears  to  arise  from  the  obscuration  of  the 
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blue  colour  developed  by  the  iodine,  by  the  rich  brown  colouring 
matter  of  the  chicory  —  a  proportion  of  which  almost  always  accom- 


Fig.  S9. 


Shows  the  strnelnret  met  with  In  Cqfet  adulttraUd  with  MAirooLD-wtritzsL.  a  a, 
fragments  of  the  ooIRbc  berrj  ;  6  6,  cells  of  chicoiy  ;  c  c,  ditto  of  mangold- wnnel. 

panics  the  adulteration  with  com.  This  test,  however,  is  still  very 
useful  in  some  cases,  although  it  does  not  often  give  rise  to  a  colour 
which  can  be  called  blue,  it  should  be  known,  also,  that  solution  of 
iodine,  added  to  a  cold  decoction  of  chicory  root,  deepens  the  colour 
very  greatly  :  the  increase  of  colour  is  never,  however,  so  consider- 
able as  when  flour  is  present 

It  is  t-o  be  further  observed  that  no  exact  idea  can  be  formed 
in  this  way  of  the  quantity  of  starch  contained  in  the  adulterated 
coffee,  because  part,  being  charred,  gives  no  reaction  with  iodine. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  presence  of  starch  in  coffee  could  be 
invariably  detected  by  the  iodine  test,  yet  neither  that  test  nor  indeed 
all  the  resources  of  chemistry  can  furnish  us  with  precise  information 
as  to  the  kind  of  starch  employed.  For  this  we  must  seek  the  aid 
afforded  by  the  microscope. 

The  microscopical  structure  of  wheat  and  certain  other  flours,  will 
be  found  described  under  the  heads  Flour  and  Bread.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  the  characters  of  the  starch  corpuscles.    It  may 
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be  stated,  generallpr,  that  those  of  wheat  consist  of  rounded  and  flat- 
tened discs  of  vanoos  sizes.  The  appearances  which  they  present  are 


Ftg.X. 


Sample  of  Oii^  adtJiereaed  with  both  Chicort  and  roasted  Wbxat. 
aa,  oolliee ;  b  6,  chicory  ;  c  c,  wheat  flour. 

very  distinct  from  the  cells  of  either  coffee  or  chicory,  as  wDl  be  seen 
by  the  annexed  engraving.     Fig,  30. 

On  the  Detection  of  Bean  Flour. — The  substance  of  the  seed  of  the 
bean  is  made  up  of  cells,  each  of  which  contains  several  starch  cor- 
pusdes.  The  form  and  characters  of  these  are  very  distinctive : 
they  are  for  the  most  part  either  oval  or  uniform,  with  a  central- 
cavity  of  an  elongated  form,  and  from  the  margin  of  which  short 
rays  or  processes  may  be  seen  radiating.  So  long  in  some  of  the 
granules  of  medium  size  is  this  cavity,  that  they  appear  to  be  com- 
pletely bisected;  occasionally  a  few  strongly  marked  concentric 
rings  are  visible.     Some  of  these  characters  are  exhibited  in^.  31. 

On  the  Detection  of  Roasted  and  Ground  Acorn.  — The  presence  of 
this  substance  is  distinguished  by  the  form  and  sizes  of  the  starch 
corpuscles,  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  acorn,    fig.  ^2,   . 

On  the  Detection  of  Sawdust. — The  detection  of  sawdust,  especially 
mahogany  sawdust,  is  extremely  easy ;  the  presence  of  woody  fibre  of 
some  kind  or  other  is  sure  to  be  discovered  when  the  suspected  samples 
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come — as  they  always  ought  —  to  be  examined  with  the  microscope. 
The  presence  of  sawdust  having  been  thus  ascertained,  a  pound  or  so  of 


F«r.8i. 


Cq/Tm  aduJtfrated  unth  both  CincosT  and  roasted  Bbaxs. 
a  a,  coffee ;  b  b,  chicory  ;  c  c,  rcMuted  bean  flour. 

the  coffee  should  be  spread  out  on  a  slip  of  glass,  and  moistened  with 
water,  when  the  fragments  of  woody  nbre  may  generally  be  picked 
out  by  means  of  a  needle ;  they  should  then  be  subjected  to  a  more 
careful  microscopical  scrutiny. 

The  woody  fibre  of  plants,  like  the  cellulose,  starch  corpuscles,  and 
vessels,  frequently  possesses  distinctive  characters,  visible  under  the 
microscope,  oy  which  the  plant  or  tree  furnishing  it  may  be  identified. 

In  the  case  of  mahogany  sawdust  the  identification  is  easy  enough ; 
the  compactness  of  the  little  masses  of  fibre,  the  strong  cross  markings, 
and  the  colour  are  sufficiently  characteristic. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  chicory,  especially  the  older  roots,  con- 
tains a  small  proportion  of  woody  fibre,  so  that  care  must  be  exercised 
not  to  confound  this  fibre  with  extraneous  woody  fibre  or  sawdust  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  adulteration.  If  the  quantity  of  fibre 
present  be  very  small,  and  it  agrees  with  that  of  chicory  in  its  struc- 
ture as  seen  under  the  microscope,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
fibre  belongs  to  the  root  of  chicory. 

On  the  Detection  of  Caramel  or  Burnt  Sugar,  —  When  the  water 
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added  to  any  sample  of  ground  coffee  becomes  deeply  and  quickly  co- 
loured, and  when  on  examination  with  the  microscope  it  is  ascertained 


Fig,  a. 


Sample  of  CoJI^  adulterated  with  grovnd  Acobv.    a  a,  eofliee ;  b  b,  chicory  ; 
cc,  aoom. 

that  no  foreign  vegetable  is  present,  there  will  be  good  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  it  contains  burnt  sugar. 

Again,  when  shining  black  particles  are  perceptible  in  the  coffee,  and 
these  slowly  dissolve  m  water,  giving  rise  to  a  dark-coloured  solution, 
it  undoubtedly  contains  the  substance  in  question.  Sometimes,  when 
the  particles  are  too  small  to  be  discerned  by  the  naked  eye,  they  maybe 
seen  under  the  microscope,  and  their  solution  in  water  watched. 

Again,  the  presence  of  burnt  sugar  may  be  detected  by  adopting 
the  following  process  :  — From  a  weighed  quantity  of  dried  coffee  an 
infusion  in  cold  water  is  to  be  prepared  :  this  must  be  evaporated 
in  a  water-bath,  dried,  and  tasted.  If  the  extract  be  dark-coloured, 
brittle,  and  possess  the  bitter  taste  of  burnt  sugar,  no  doubt  remains 
as  to  the  presence  of  that  substance. 

We  are  unacquainted  with  any  process  by  which  the  quantity  of 
burnt  sugar  present  can  be  accurately  determined,  seeing  that  the 
extract  furnished  by  pure  coffee  varies  very  greatly,  and  that  of 
adulterated  coffee  to  a  still  more  considerable  extent ;  while  also  the 
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composition  of  the  burnt  sugar  is  so  much  changed,  that  its  amount 
cannot  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  ^rape  sugar. 

On  the  Detection  of  Venetian  Red,  —  Sometimes  when  the  Yenetifln 
red  has  been  carelessly  incorporated  with  the  coflTee,  particles  of  it 
maj  be  detected  with  the  naked  eje ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  it  can  be 
discovered  in  this  way.  The  process  to  be  adopted  in  ordinary  cases 
is  as  follows :  —  A  portion  of  the  suspected  coffee  is  to  be  incinerated, 
and  the  colour  of  the  ash  noted :  if  this  be  deeply  coloured  and  of  a  rusty 
red  or  yellowish  hue,  then  Venetian  red,  reddle,  or  some  analogous 
earthy  substance  has  been  mixed  with  the  coffee. 

If  we  desire  to  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  this  present, 
the  cofiee  must  be  dried  in  a  water-bath,  600  grs.  incinerated,  and  the 
ash  weighed  and  analysed ;  the  weight  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  ash  of  genuine  coffee,  and  the  ash  then  tested  quantitatiyely  for 
iron,  and,  since  the  Venetian  red  is  sometimes  itself  adulterated  with 
chalk,  for  it  also.  The  process  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  iron 
will  be  found  detailed  at  pp.  102.  and  149.,  and  that  for  chalk  at  p.  101. 

It  has  thus  been  shown  that  coffee  is  liable  to  a  large  and  scan- 
dalous amount  of  adulteration. 

The  duty  on  coffee  is  4(i.  per  lb.  until  April  5th,  1857.  Thereafter 
3(/.  per  lb. 

Home  consumption  1854  duty  3<f.  37,471,014. 

„  1855  35,876,-287. 

9  months  of        1856  26,522,821. 

„  1855  27,598,417. 

Duty  Ad,  on  and  after  April  21st,  1855. 


CHICORY,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Chigobt,  succory,  or  wild  endive,  Cychorium  IntybtUy  belongs  to 
the  same  natural  family  of  plants  as  the  dandelion,  a  very  charac- 
teristic and  familiar  cognomen  of  which  we  refrain  from  mentioning. 
Like  the  dandelion,  chicory  is  indigenous,  and  may  be  seen  growing 
in  various  pails  of  the  country,  by  the  road  or  hedge  side ;  it  may 
be  recognised  by  the  compound  character  of  its  flowers,  and  their 
bright  and  beautiful  blue  colour.  It  blossoms  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September ;  and  any  person  desiring  to  get  a  sight  of 
this  very  notorious  vegetable,  may  gratify  his  curiosity  by  a  walk 
along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  from  Eew  for  about  a  mile  or  so  in 
the  direction  uf  Richmond. 

**  This  plant,"  says  M'Cullocli,  **  is  found  growing  wild  on  calcareous 
soils  of  England,  and  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  In  its  natural  state 
the  stem  rises  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  but  when  cultivated  it  shoots 
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to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  The  root  runs  deep  into  the  ground, 
and  is  white,  and  fleshj,  and  yields  a  milky  iuice.  It  is  cultivated  to 
some  extent  in  this  country  as  an  herbage  plant,  its  excellence  in  this 
respect  having  been  strongly  insisted  upon  by  the  late  Arthur  Young. 
**  But  in  Germany,  and  m  some  parts  of  the  Netherlands  and  France, 
it  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  root,  which  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee. 

When  prepared  on  a  large  scale,  the  roots  are  partially  dried 
and  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  article,  who  wash  them,  cut  them 
in  pieces,  kiln-dry  them,  and  grind  them  between  fluted  rollers  into  a 
3)owder. 

*'  The  powder  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  dark  ground  coflee,  and 
a  strons  odour  of  liquorice.  It  has  been  extensively  used  in  Prussia, 
Brunswick,  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  for  several  years ;  but  as  it 
wants  the  essential  oil,  and  the  rich  aromatic  flavour  of  cofiee,  it  has 
little  in  common  with  the  latter,  except  its  colour,  and  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it  except  its  cheapness." 

Notwithstanding  that  chicory  '*  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  except 
its  cheapness,**  and  that  it  is  used  exclusively  to  adulterate  coflee,  it 
has  of  late  years  been  raised  in  great  quantity  in  this  country,  in  the 
counties  of  Surrey,  Bedford,  and  York,  owing  to  the  very  improper 
encouragement  given  by  Grovemment. 

Large  crops  of  chicory  are  grown  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, it  is  stated,  of  property  l>elonging  to  a  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  and  it  was  this  circumstance  which  led  to  the  assertion 
that  he  was  himself  an  extensive  grower  of  the  plant. 

This  statement  has,  however,  been  distinctly  contradicted  by  the 
Chancellor  in  question,  who,  in  making  known  (he  denial,  refrained 
from  any  allusion  to  the  circumstance  which  explains  the  origin  of  the 
report.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  charge  snould  have  been  made, 
for  it  is  only  natural,  when  an  individual  pertinaciously  follows  a 
course  opposed  to  reason  and  correct  principles,  that  an  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  account  for  conduct  so  singular,  and  that  it  should 
be  imagined  that  some  strong  personal  interest  existed,  whereby  the 
course  of  proceeding  adopted  might  be  explained. 

Foreign  chicory  is  considered  to  be  greatly  superior  to  that  of 
English  growth,  and  is  consequently  much  dearer. 

The  root  is  taken  up  just  before  the  plant  blossoms,  and,  when 
roasted,  lard  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  2  lbs.  of  lard  to  1  cwt.  of 
the  kiln-dried  root.  When  ground  and  exposed  to  the  air,  chicory 
absorbs  water  readily,  and  becomes  moist  and  clammy. 

Analysis  of  Chicory. 

Chicory  root  has  been  subjected  to  examination  and  analysis,  by  the 
author,  and  by  Dr.  Letheby  at  the  author*s  request,  in  three  condi- 
tions, namely: —  . 

"  1st.  In  Its  recent,  or  raw  state. 

K  2 
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"  2nd.  In  the  kiln-dried  condition. 

^*  drd.  In  the  roasted  and  powdered  form,  as  it  is  used  for  the  adul- 
teration of  coffee. 

"The  raw  root  furnishes  a  milky  juioe,  which  owes  its  opacity  to 
the  presence  of  an  inert  vegetable  substance  named  Inuline.  The 
juice  is  very  bitter,  and,  when  filtered  and  heated,  it  shows,  by  ita 
turbidity,  that  it  contains  a  small  quantity  of  albumen. 

**  When  macerated  in  cold  water,  it  yields  about  13  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter  or  extractive,  which  gives  to  the  solution  a  very  bitter  tetste ; 
alcohol  also  extracts  this  bitter  constituent,  and  on  evaporation  It 
furnishes  a  gummy  product,  which  is  very  similar  in  its  properties 
to  the  bitter  material* of  the  dandelion  root.  Acetate  of  lead  pro- 
duces a  copious  precipitate  in  the  liquid  from  the  deposition  of  gnni., 
vegetable  acid,  and  colouring  matter.  By  means  of  Fehling*s  test,  it 
was  found  that  the  raw  root  contained  1*1  per  cent  of  grape  sugar  or 
glucose. 

"  The  kiln-dried  root  possesses  all  the  characters  of  the  precedinc;, 
but  in  a  higher  degree,  for  water  extracts  about  50  pemcent.  of  solid 
matter;  and  the  solution  furnished  to  Fehling's  test  as  much  as  10'5 
per  cent,  of  sugar. 

'*  Neither  of  these  specimens  exhibited  the  least  trace  of  starch, 
but  by  boiling  in  water,  filtering,  and  cooling,  they  yielded  a  small 
quantity  of  a  white  powder,  which  had  all  the  characters  of  Inuline. 

"  The  absence  of  starch  in  the  state  in  which  the  root  is  ordinarily 
used  is  also  conclusively  shown  by  queans  of  the  microscope ;  and 
we  find  that  the  tissue  contains  abundance  of  cellulose,  which,  by  the 
action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  product  that  renders  iodine 
blue. 

"  The  roasted  chicory  root  yields  from  45  to  65  per  cent,  of  soluble 
extractive.  Its  solution  in  water  is  acid,  and  it  does  not  possess  the 
peculiar  bitter  taste  of  the  raw  root ;  but  the  taste  of  the  liquid  is  more 
like  that  of  burnt  sugar.  The  copper  test  shows  -the  presence  of  from 
10  to  13  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

"  The  followine:  analyses  represent  the  per-centage  composition  of 
the  root  in  its  different  conditions :  — 


Hygroscopic  moisture 

Gummy  matter  (like  pectine)    - 

Glucose,  or  grape  sugar 

Bitter  extractive 

Fatty  matter 

Cellulose,  inuline,  and  woody  matter 

Ash  - 


Raw  Root. 

KUn-dried. 

770 

15-0 

7-5 

20-8 

11 

10-5 

40 

19-3 

0-6 

1-9 

90 

29-5 

0-8 

30 

1000 


1 00-0 
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^  The  composition  of  the  roasted  root  was  as  follows  :  — 


Hygroscopic  moisture 

Gummy  matter 

Glucose     - 

Matter  like  burnt  sugar 

Fatty  matter 

Brown  or  burnt  woody  matter 

Ash 


l»t  Specimen. 

and  Specimen. 

14-5 

12-8 

9-5 

14-9 

12-2 

10-4 

291 

24-4 

2,0 

2-2 

28-4 

28-5 

4-3 

6-8 

100-0 


100-0 


"  The  ash  of  these  had  the  following  composition  :  — 


Chloride  of  potassium 
Sulphate  of  potash 
Phosphate  of  potash 

Dhto      of  magnesia 

Ditto      of  lime 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron 
Sand  - 


2nd  Specimen. 

022 

0-45 

0-97 

0-98 

1-41 

1-37 

0-30 

0-53 

040 

0-81 

010 

0-26 

0-20 

0-20 

0-70 

2-20 

4-30 


6-80 


Raw. 

Roasted. 

23-76 

11  98 

30-49 

15-96 

35-23 

17-98 

3206 

9-86 

Messrs.  Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell  *  found  in  four  samples  of 
chicory,  the  following  per-centages  of  grape  sugar :  — 


Foreign  chicory     -  -  - 

Guernsey  chicory   - 

English  chicory 

Yorkshire  chicory  •  -  - 

The  quantities  of  sugar  in  mangold-wurzel,  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips, 
beet  and  dandelion  roots  were  found  to  be  nearly  as  great  as  in 
chicory,  and  hence  the  sugar  present  in  it  docs  not  afford  a  means 
by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  other  sweet  roots  when  mixed 
with  coffee. 
.  TTie  following  represents  the  per-centage  composition  of  the  ash  of 
four  samples  of  chicory,  according  to  Messrs.  Graham  and  S ten- 
house  :  — 


•  Chemical  Report  on  the  mode  of  detecting  Vegetable  Substances  mixed  with  Coffee, 
Decl8&2. 
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D*rk«t 

'  Yor{[>hir«. 

EDfflldk. 

FoNlKD. 

G»rn>«r. 

Potash 

33-48 

24 -as 

89-56 

82  07 

Soda 

8-lS 

16-10 

2-04 

3-«l 

Lime 

9-38 

9-60 

5-00 

5  31         1 

Magnesia      -           -           - 

5^ 

7-22 

3-42 

3-85         1 

Sesquioxideofiron 

3-81 

813 

6-32 

8-52         ' 

Sulphuric  acid 

10-29 

10-53 

5-38 

601 

Chlorine       -           .           - 

4-93 

4168 

323 

4-56 

Carbonic  ncid 

178 

2-8H 

2-80 

3-19 

Phosphoric  acid 

10-66 

11-27 

7-06 

6-6^ 

Silica 

3-Hi 

2-61 

12'75 

10-52 

Sand             ... 

9-32^ 

8*06 

23-iO 

2ai9      1 

100-85 

99-98 

100-66 

99«8        1 

Messrs.  Graham  and  Stenhouse  found  the  silica  and  sand  insoluble 
in  acids  to  be,  in  four  samples  of  roasted  chicory,  as  follows, — 10*69, 
13*13,  30*71,  and  35*85  per  cent,  of  the  ash;  the  quantities  of  this 
silica  soluble  in  alkali  was,  in  the  same  samples,  808,  9*32,  20*19, 
and  23*10  parts.  Much  of  this  silica  was  doubtless  derived  from  the 
sand  and  dirt  adhering  to  the  imperfectly  cleansed  roots. 

The  chief  constituents  of  roasted  chicory  are  the  gum,  glucose,  and 
caramel.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  chicory  is  not  one-half  that  of 
coffee. 

By  an  examination  of  the  foregoin<r  analyses  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
root  does  not  contain  anything  which  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee.  It  will  be  also  manifest  that  in  the  process  of 
roasting,  the  bitter  principle  of  the  recent  root  is  partly  destroyed, 
and  that  by  the  torrefaction  of  the  saccharine  and  other  constituents 
a  quantity  of  caramel  is  produced,  which  has  no  virtue  beyond  that 
of  burnt  sugar.  The  large  q^iantity  of  oil  found  is  doubtless  derived 
from  the  lard  used  in  roasting  the  root :  nearly  5  per  cent,  of  fat  has 
been  obtained  from  some  samples  of  torrefied  chicory.  The  quantity 
of  oil  naturally  present  in  the  root  is  exceedingly  small.  It  b  like- 
wise evident  that  the  kiln-dried  root  has  undergone  fermentation, 
whereby  the  amount  of  sugar  has  become  greatly  increased. 

Structure  of  Chicory  Root 

In  the"  raw  chicory  root  four  parts  or  structures  may  be  distin- 
guished with  facility  :  cells,  dotted  vessels,  vessels  of  the  latex,  and 
woody  fibre. 

When  the  adulterating  grinder  or  merchant,  in  the  secresy  of  his 
own  warehouse,  first  reduced  chicory  root,  parsnips,  corn,  beans,  &c., 
to  charred  and  nearly  impalpable  powders,  the  idea  probably  never 
entered  his  mind  that  enough  of  the  distinctive  structural  characters 
of  each  of  these  substances  still  remained  undestroyed,  to  enable 
the  man  of  science  to  drag  to  light  his  guilty  deeds,  and  to  detect 
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their  presence  in  every  parcel  of  adulterated  coffee  sent  out  from 
his  premises. 

In  the  roasted  and  charred  chicory  root  the  same  structures  may  be 
detected  as  are  distinguishable  in  the  raw  or  unroasted  root. 

The  chief  part  of  the  root  is  made  up  of  little  utricles  or  ceUs. 
These  are  generally  of  a  rounded  form,  but  sometimes  they  are 
narrow  and  elongated.  The  former  occur  where  the  pressure  is 
least  and  the  root  sofl^  the  latter  in  the  neighbourhoK>d  of  the 
vessels. 

Fv.31. 


CB  fmdik 


■iim 


Fragment  of  Boa«tkd  CaicoKTRooTt  taken  from  » tample  of  sdnltentted  eolifee, 
showing  the  cells  of  which  it  is  princiiMdly  constituted.  Drawn  with  the  CMncra 
Liudda,  and  magnified  140  diameters. 

The  dotted  vessels  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  central  and 
harder  parts  of  the  root,  which  they  traverse  in  bundles :  they  are 
cylindrical  unbranched  tubes,  tapering  to  a  point  at  either  extremity, 
and  elegantly  marked  on  the  surface  with  short  fibres,  describing  an 
interrupted  spiral  course.    Fig.  34. 

In  studying  the  structure  of  chicory  root,  we  have  clearly  made  out 
the  origin  of  the  dotted  vessels  in  narrow  elongated  cells,  tapering  to 
a  shar])  point  at  either  end,  at  first  smooth,  but  subsequently  exhibiting 
faint  oblique  markings. 

'Hhe  vessels  of  the  latex,  vasa  lactieentia,  are  present  in  most  plants, 
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having  a  milky  juice  or  sap ;  they  form  branched  and  frequently 
anastomosing  tubes,  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  dotted  vessels,  and 
with  smooth  membranous  parietes. 

Fig.  34. 


FragnMTit  of  Roastkd  Cuiconr  Root,  Uken  from  *  sample  of  adulterated  coffee, 
•hewing  the  dotted  or  interrupted  spiral  vesMlt,  which  pan  in  handle*  through 
the  central  parts  of  the  root.  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Ludda,  and  magnified 
140  diameters. 

These  vessels  afford  a  useful  means  by  which  chicory  may  be  distin- 
guished from  most  other  roots  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  coffee. 

The  woody  fibre  of  chicory  root  does  not  present  any  markings  or 
other  peculiarities  of  structure  of  a  distinctive  character. 

Properties  of  Chicory, 

Recent  chicory  root  is  possessed  of  active  medicinal  properties^in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  has  long  been  included  in  the  "Materia  Medica.** 

These  properties  resemble  closely  those  of  the  allied  plants  the  dan- 
delion, in  reference  to  which  we  find,  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Pereira,  the 
following  observations :  — 

"  Its  obvious  effects  are  those  of  a  stomachic  and  tonic.  In  large 
doses  it  acts  as  a  mild  aperient  Its  diuretic  operation  is  less  obvious 
and  constant.  In  various  chronic  diseases,  its  continued  use  is 
attended  with  alterative  and  resolvent  effects ;  but  where  the  digestive 
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org^  are  weak,  and  readily  disordered,  taraxacum  is  very  apt  to  oc- 
casion dyspepaia,  flatulency,  pain,  and  diarrhoea.** 


Fig.ib. 


Thb eiicT«vhig rcprettoti  them 
•baBdant  in  CbiooktI 
also  show  their  relation  to  the  ordinarj 


I  the  narrow  and  branched  TeMelf  ( Vata  Taettcentta\  m> 
Boot,  whieh  conrey  the  millcv  Juice  of  that  plant,  and 
I  to  the  ordinarT  utnclea  or  cella,  of  which  the  rabctance 


of  the  root  it  prindpanj  made  up. 

These  remarks  of  course  apply  to  the  recent  root.  Professor  John- 
ston, whose  views  appear  to  us  more  favourable  than  the  facts  warranty 
thus  expresses  himself  in  regard  to  roasted  chicory  :  *• — 

^  It  possesses  in  no  degree  the  pleasant  aroma  which  recommends 
the  genuine  roasted  coffee. 

**  The  active  ingredients  in  roasted  chicory  are,  first,  the  empyreu- 
matic  volatile  oil :  this  is  produced  during  the  roasting ;  and  though 
not  so  fragrant,  this  oil  probably  exercises  upoii  the  83r8tem  some  of 
the  gently  exciting,  nerve  soothing,  and  hunger  staying  influence  of 


*  Loc.  cit,  p.  215.  816,  and  217. 
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the  similar  ingredients  contained  in  tea  and  coffee ;  and,  second,  the 
bitter  principle.  When  taken  unmixed,  this  substance  is  to  many, 
while  they  are  unaccustomed  to  it,  not  only  disagreeable,  but  nauseous 
in  a  high  degree.  It  may,  however,  like  many  other  bitter  principles, 
possess,  as  I  have  said,  a  tonic  or  strengthening  property.  Taken  in 
moderate  quantities  these  ingredients  of  chicory  are  probably  not  in- 

i'urious  to  health,  but  by  prolonged  and  frequent  use  they  produce 
leartburn,  cramp  in  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  acidity  in  tbe 
mouth,  constipation  with  intermittent  diarrnosa,  weakness  of  the 
limbs,  tremblings,  sleeplessness,  a  drunken  cloudiness  of  the  senses, 
&c.  &c.  At  the  best,  therefore,  chicory  is  a  substitute  for  coffee 
to  which  only  those  to  whom  the  price  is  an  object  ought  to  have  re- 
course." 

This  opinion  of  Professor  Johnston  agrees,  therefore,  nearly  with  that 
of  M^Culloch,  already  quoted,  to  the  effect  that  chicory  "  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it  except  its  cheapness." 

For  ourselves,  we  would  remark  that  while  chicory  is  substituted  to 
an  enormous'extent  for  coffee,  it  yet  possesses  none  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  true  substitute.  We  believe  that  the  quantity  of  "  empyreumatic 
essential  oil "  present  is  infinitesimal,  and  that  the  "  bitter  principle  ** 
consists  chiefly  of  burnt  sugar. 

Although  we  are  not  disposed  to  attach,  therefore,  much  weight  to 
tJiese  so-called  cuitive  ingredients  in  roasted  chicory,  it  is  yet  certain  that 
it  does  contain  constituents  possessing  active  and  medicinal  properdes 
not  of  a  desirable  chai'acter  in  an  article  of  food. 

Thus,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  infusion  of  roasted  chicory  is 
aperient. 

In  proof  of  this  we  will  cite  the  results  of  some  observations  of 
our  own. 

Three  persons  partook  of  chicory  at  breakfast.  The  infusion  was 
dark-coloured,  thick,  destitute  of  the  agreeable  and  refreshing  aroma 
so  characteristic  of  coffee,  and  was  of  a  bitter  taste. 

Each  individual  experienced,  for  some  time  after  drinking  the  infu- 
sion, a  sensation  of  heaviness,  a  feeling  of  weight  at  the  stomach,  and 
great  indisposition  to  exertion  ;  in  two,  headache  set  in ;  and  in  the 
third,  the  bowels  were  relaxed. 

In  second  and  third  trials  of  the  chicory,  the  same  feelings,  weight  at 
the  stomach/ and  want  of  energy,  were  experienced,  but  no  headache 
or  diarrhoea. 

Several  other  trials  were  subsequently  made,  with  nearly  similar 
results. 

But  chicory,  it  will  be  said,  is  seldom  taken  alone  in  this  country, 
and  when  mixed  with  coffee  these  effects  are  not  produced. 

Two  persons  partook,  for  a  considerable  period,  twice  a  day,  pf  an 
article  denominated  cofiee,  costing  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  pound, 
and  largely  adulterated  with  chicory  :  during  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
time  they  both  suffered  more  or  less  from  diarrhoea. 
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From  the  result  of  these  trials,  therefore,  we  are  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  at  least  some  doubt  is  attached  to  the  assertion  of  the 
**  wholesome**  properties  of  chicory  root  as  an  article  of  diet 

So  well  are  mothers  in  France  and  Germany  acquainted  with  the 
aperient  properties  of  chicory,  that  they  frequently  give  infants  and 
young  children  a  strong  infusion  of  the  roasted  root  as  an  aperient, 
preferring  it  to  ordinary  medicine  on  account  of  its  less  disagreeable 
flavour. 

Again,  it  is  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  oculist  in  Vienna,  Professor 
Beer,  that  the  continual  use  of  chicory  seriously  affects  the  nervous 
system,  and  gives  rise  to  blindness  from  amaurosis. 

These  are  serious  effects  of  the  use  of  chicory,  and  should  make 
those  in  authority  hesitate  before  they  foster  the  use  of  this  article 
by  giving  to  its  sale  an  undue  and  un&ir  preference. 

The  greater  part  of  the  chicory  used  is  grown  in  this  country,  and 
does  not  pay  any  duty ;  and  jet  it  is  allowed  to  be  mixed  with  coffee 
to  any  extent,  an  article  bearing  a  very  high  duty. 

Of  the  "  nutritive  "  properties  of  chicory,  of  which  Sir  Charles 
Wood  entertained  so  high  an  opinion,  we  need  say  but  little,  feeling 
assured  that  the  reader  will  scarcely  be  disposed  to  question  the  accu- 
racy of  the  assertion,  that  a  mouthful  of  good  wheaten  bread  contains 
more  nourishment  than  a  cup  of  infusion  of  chicory. 

Chicory  and  coffee,  then,  may  be  thus  contrasted. 

They  differ  from  each  other  in  their  botanical  nature,  in  chemical 
composition,  and  in  physiological  action  and  properties. 

Coffee  is  the  fruit  or  seed  of  a  tree,  whDe  chicory  is  the  succulent 
root  of  a  herbaceous  plant.  Now  it  is  a  well- ascertained  fact,  that  of 
all  parts  of  vegetables,  the  fruit  and  seeds  usually  possess  the  most 
active  properties  :  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
beinff  freely  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light  and  air  —  agencies 
wbicu  promote  chemical  changes  in  the  plant,  and  so  effect  the 
elaboration  of  those  complex  organic  substances  on  which  the  activity 
of  vegetables  depends.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  manifest,  that, 
as  the  roots  are  removed  from  the  influence  of  these  powerful  agencies, 
they  cannot  be  so  richly  endowed  with  active  properties ;  and,  indeed, 
there  are  but  few  roots,  which  contain  either  alkaloids  or  volatile  oils 
— the  two  classes  of  constituents  which  give  to  coffee  its  peculiar 
virtues.  The  distinction,  therefore,  between  the  properties  of  the  seeds 
and  roots  of  plants  is  very  important,  and  it  is  especially  so  in  the  case 
before  us. 

The  infusion  of  the  one  is  heavy,  mawkish,  and  nearly  destitute 
of  aroma ;  that  of  the  other  is  lights  fragrant,  and  refreshing. 

Coffee  contains  at  least  three  active  principles,  or  constituents,  viz., 
the  volatile  oil,  the  tannin,  and  the  alkaloid  caffeine  ;  in  chicory  there 
are  no  analogous  constituents. 

Coffee  exerts  on  the  system  marked  and  highly  important  physio- 
logical effects,  of  a  beneficial  character.  There  is  no  proof  that  chicory 
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exerts  any  one  of  these  effects,  while  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  properties  which  it  really  does  possess  are  not  really  hurtful. 


Adulterations  of  Chicory. 

What!  chicory  adulterated?  A  substance  used  to  adulterate 
another  article,  itself  adulterated  ?  Impossible !  Improbable  as  the 
thing  appears,  it  is  nevertheless  true. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  all  the  vegetable  substances  employed 
in  the  adulteration  of  coffee  require  to  be  charred  or  roasted,  and 
that  to  effect  this  a  suitable  apparatus  is  required,  such  as  but  few 
retail  grocers  possess,  it  at  once  becomes  at  least  probable  that  these 
substances  are  prepared  for  them  by  other  parties. 

This  impression  acquires  increased  force  when  it  becomes  known 
that  the  majority  of  grocers  buy  their  chicory,  not  in  nibs,  but  i» 
powdery  and  that  this  is  supplied  to  them  by  certain  wholesale 
chicory  houses,  which  charge  for  it,  in  general,  a  less  price  than  for 
the  nibs,  or  unground  root  itself,  or  than  genuine  chicory  powder  can 
be  fairly  sold  at. 

The  substances  which  are  either  substituted  for  chicory,  or  mixed 
with  it,  are  very  numerous ;  several  of  these  we  have  ourselves 
detected,  while  others  have  been  discovered  from  time  to  time  by 
different  parties.  They  include  ali  those  employed  in  the  adulteration 
of  coffee ;  indeed  the  greater  number  of  substances  met  with  in 
adulterated  coffee  are  introduced  into  it  through  the  chicory  with 
which  it  is  mixed. 

This  conclusion  is  deduced  not  only  from  the  examination  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  samples  of  powdered  chicory,  but  from  evidence 
derived  from  other  sources. 

Dr.  Pereira,  in  1845,  published  in  the  "Pharmaceutical  Journal" 
two  very  useful  articles  on  the  adulteration  of  coffee  and  chicory : 
from  the  first  of  these — that  on  coffee — we  extract  the  following 
remarks :  — 

"But  while  the  grocers,  on  the  one  hand,  cheat  their  customers 
by  adulterating  coffee  with  chicory,  the  chicory  dealers  in  turn 
cheat  the  grocers  by  adulterating  chicory ; "  and  he  then  goes  on  to 
describe  certain  adulterations  of  chicory,  those  with  Hambro'  powder 
and  coffee  flights. 

Another  circumstance  which  proves  not  only  that  chicory  is 
adulterated,  but  also  that  the  sellers  of  chicory  powder  are  in  some 
cases  parties  to  the  adulteration,  is  that  the  powder  is  sometimes 
sold  under  the  market  price  at'which  genuine  chicory  can  be  procured. 

The  substances  with  which  chicory  has  been  ascertained  t^  be 
adulterated,  are  all  those  articles  which  have  been  enumerated  under 
coffee;  namely,  different  kinds  of  roasted  corn,  as  whent^  and  rycy 
beans^  acorns^  carrots,  mangold-wurzelj  beet  root,  sawdust,  baked  Kvers, 
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htrni  tugar  or  Hack  jack,  Venetian  redy  and  other  analogous  red 
earths. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  carrots  and  parsnips,  Mr.  Gay,  in  evidence 
before  the  rarliamentary  Committee,  makes  the  following  statement:  — 

^*  I  remember,  one  jear  when  chicory  was  worth  21/.  per  ton,  manu- 
facturing 700  tons  of  carrots  into  chicory.  They  were  grown  by  one 
gentleman  in  Surrey,  and  supplied  to  the  house  where  I  was,  and  350 
tons  of  parsnips." 

Besides  the  above  named  articles,  "  coffee  flights  "  and  "  Bambrd' 
povrder  **  have  been  used,  as  also,  it  has  been  alleged,  exhausted  tan^ 
known  as  Croats^  and  oak^hark  powder. 

The  following  engravings  exhibit  the  microscopical  characters  of 
chicory  adulterated  with  wheat  flour,  also  with  a  substance  resem- 
blincr  ground  acorn,  of  oak- bark  tan  powder,  and  of  exhausted  tan  or 
Croats. 


Sample  of  Chioorr,  adtdterated  with  rnaated  wheat  farina.  The  stnictures  marked 
a  a  are  the  cell*  and  Tetael*  of  chicory  root,  while  ihote  marked  6  6  are  tlie 
■tarch  corptuclea  of  wheat,  No  bodies  in  the  least  resembling  these  occur  In 
genuine  chicory  powder. 

According  to  Dr.  Pereira,  ^*Hambro'  powder  consists  of  roasted  and 
ground  peas,  &c.,  coloured  with  Venetian  red.  The  term  coffee  flights 
is  applied  to  the  thin  membranous  coat  (endocarp)  which  separates 
from  the  coffee  seed  in  the  act  of  roasting." 
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In  Dr.  Pereira*s  article  on  Chicory  we  meet  with  the  following  re- 
marks in  reference  to  Venetian  red :  — 

"  In  a  previous  number  we  explained  the  nature  of  Venetum  red. 

Fig.  37. 


aa,  celliof  cAict>ry;  bb,  fragments  contsining  nnmeroni  tUrch  corpnade*,  re- 
tembling  those  of  acorn ;  c  c,  aeparate  starch  grannies  ;  d  d,  portions  of  a  brown 
membrane,  without  apparent  organisation,  rerj  commonly  obserred,  and  de- 
rived i>om  the  testsB  of  the  seed. 

It  is  essentially  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  obtained  by  calcininp 
common  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron).  The  different  colours  of  the 
product  depend  on  the  temperature  to  which  the  sesquioxida  is  sub- 
jected. When  it  has  been  exposed  to  an  intense  white  heat,  its 
colour  deepens,  and  it  is  then  termed  purple-brown.  The  lighter  tint 
of  Venetian  red  is  produced  by  adulteration.  Our  informant  (a 
manufacturer)  told  us  that  Venetian  red  was  *  adulterated  to  suit  the 
various  prices  of  the  market.'  We  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  pry 
into  the  nature  of  the  adulterating  ingi-edient,  but  a  friend  suggests 
that  it  is  reddle^  the  substance  used  for  marking  sheep. 

'*  Venetian  red  is,  we  believe,  the  principal  substance  at  present  used 
for  colouring  chicory ;  occasionally  other  agents  have  been  employed. 
A  dealer  tells  us  that  he  once  bought  a  quantity  of  chicory  which  con- 
tained 20  per  cent,  of  logwood  and  mahogany  dust^ 
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Kbsults  of  the  Examination  of  Samples. 

The  results  of  the  Microscopical  examination  of  Thirty-fowr  samples 
of  chicory  powder,  made  some  time  back,  some  of  which  were  pur- 

JKr.  88. 


This  drmving  exhibitf  th«  ttrnetnm  detected  In  Oak-bavk  powdiii,— the  radiate 
ceJU,  woodif  ,fibre.  and  utricleM qfceUtUar  tiantt.  Drawn  with  tlie  Camera  Ludda, 
and  ma^nifled  140  diameten. 

chased  of  different  grocers  and  others  obtained  from  manufacturers, 
were, — 

1st,  That  Fourteen  samples  were  adulterated. 

2nd.  That  in  Nine  the  adulteration  consisted  of  roasted  Com. 

3rd.  That  scorched  Beans  were  present  in  Four  of  the  samples.  ^ 

4th.  That  in  One  case  ground  Acorn  was  detected. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  TwerUy'three  other  samples  made 
at  a  subsequent  period  were, — 

1st.  That  Eleven  or  one-half  of  the  samples  were  adulterated. 

2nd.  That  Four  of  the  chicory  powders  were  adulterated  with 
roasted  Wheat* 

3rd.  That  ground  Acorns  were  present  in  an  equal  numher^f  cases. 

4th.  That  Two  of  the  samples  contained  Sawdust^  and  one  Mahogany 
Sawdust. 
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5th.  That  Mangold^wurzel  was  detected  in  One  of  the  chicories. 
6th.  That  in  One  instance  roasted  Carrot  was  present 

Fin.  39. 


Thii  drawing  exhibita  the  itracturei  detected  in  the  Tan  known  in  Norfolk  by  the 
name  of**  Croats"  and  uMd  for  fuel,  ftc. 


Lastly,  the  results  of  the  examination  of  Thirty-eight  additional 
samples  of  chicory,  both  as  purchased  from  shops  and  as  procured  from 
manufacturers,  and  which  examination  was  instituted  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  Venetian  red  or  other  analogous  fer- 
ruginous earth  was  employed  to  colour  chicory,  were,  — 

Ist.  That  out  of  the  Eighteen  samples  of  chicory  procured  from 
manufacturers,  Five  were  adulterated  with  roasted  wheat  farina. 

2nd.  That  several  oii^Q  samples  yielded  a  coloured  ash. 

3rd.  That  out  of  the  Sixteen  samples  of  chicory  purchased  at  the 
establishments  of  different  grocers  in  the  metropolis,  One  was  adul- 
terated with  roasted  farina. 

4th.  That  the  ashes  of  several  of  the  samples  were  highly  coloured, 
indicating  the  presence  of  some  red  ferruginous  earthy  as  reddle  or 
Venetian  red.  In  two  samples  the  incorporation  was  so  imperfect 
that  we  were  enabled  to  separate  large  particles  of  the  Venetian  red 
from  the  chicory  powder. 
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We  hare  now  shown. 

That  chicOTj,  an  article  used  to  adulterate  another  article,  b  itself 
lar^lj  adulterated. 

That  the  dealers  in  or  manufacturers  of  chicory  are  in  many  cases 
thenarties  who  practise  this  adulteration. 

We  are  sorry,  bowerer,  to  declare,  that  in  those  instances  in  which  the 
retail  grocers  do  not  therosehres  adulterate  the  chicory  the^  Tend,  we 
are  unable  to  acquit  them  of  guilty  knowledge  of  and  participation  in 
the  fraud :  this  knowledge  is  displayed  in  the  fiict  that  the  fVaudulent 
pocer  frecjuently  purchases  chicorv  in  powder,  at  a  price  at  which  it 
IS  not  possible  to  procure  genuine  chicory. 

The  prices  demanded  for  the  several  samples  analysed  varied  from 
5d.  to  1#.  per  lb. ;  the  ordinary  charge  being  M.  The  price  of  chicory 
in  powder  to  the  trade  ranges  in  general  from  20«.  to  32tf.  per  cwt. ; 
thoa  the  profit  of  the  retail  grocer  on  the  sale  of  chicory  powder  b 
seldom  under  cent,  per  cent.,  and  oilen  much  above  it. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  AduUeraHom  of  Chicory. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  May  (1850),  stated  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  *'  having  desired  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to 
state  whether  there  was  any  ready  and  available  proof  of  the  mixture 
of  chicory  with  coffee,  he  had  received  a  reply  to  the  efiecl^  that  four 
experienced  persons  having  been  employed  in  making  experiments,  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  was,  that  neither  by  chemical  tests,  nor  in  any 
other  way,  could  they  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  whether 
the  mixture  contained  chicory  or  not.**  * 

Notwithstanding  this  formal  and  apparently  authoritative  statement, 
the  fact  is  that  few  things  are  easier  of  detection  than  the  presence 
of  chicory  in  coffee  bv  means  of  the  microscope :  the  detection  of 
the  adulterations  of  chicory  itself  are  for  the  most  part  not  more 
difficult. 

The  identification  of  chicory  with  certainty,  either  in  the  pure 
state,  or  when  mixed  with  other  articles,  by  other  means  than  the 
microscope,  is  by  no  means  easy,  if  it  be  not  impossible,  in  the  present 
state  of  science. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  coffee  and  chicory  may  be  dbtin- 
gubhed  by  the  manner  in  which  they  comport  themselves  when 
placed  on  the  surface  of  water ;  th^  chicory  powder,  it  is  said,  soon 
sinks,  while  coffee  floats.  In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  samples  of 
chicory  examined  this  test  completely  failed,  as  the  powder  did  not 

*  On  being  reminded  of  thfg  Report  \jf  Mr.  Scholefleld,  Mr.  George  Phillips  makes  tliis 
notil>leTeiily  :  —  *'  Yet,  that  is  as  &r  back  lu  1849.  The  fact  is,  the  subject  had  not  then 
been  studied  as  regards  the  adalteration  of  coflTee  and  chicory.** 

So  that  ontll  recently,  on  the  admission  thus  publiclv  arowed  by  the  chief  scientific  autho- 
rity comieeted  whh  the  Bxctse,  the  grocers,  for  anything  the  Excite  could  do,  might  adul- 
terate their  cofliM  and  chioorj  as  inv»h  as  they  pleased  I  Pretty  protection  or  the  reTenue 
truly! 
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sink,  but  rested  on  the  surface  for  a  considerable  time,  and  continue<l 
perfectly  dry,—  a  result  possibly  attributable  to  the  presence  of  the 
lard  used  in  the  roasting  of  the  nibs. 

Another  way  recommended  to  detect  an  admixture  of  chicorr 
with  coffee,  is  to  add  some  of  the  suspected  powder  to  cold  water. 
If  chicory  be  present,  the  water  will  quickly  become  coloured,  an.l 
by  the  depth  of  the  colour  the  proportion  of  chicory  may  be  guessed 
at.  This  method  is,  however,  utterly  fallacious,  since  the  colour 
may  arise  from  the  presence  of  burnt  sugar,  so  commonly  used,  or  of 
roasted  wheat,  carrot,  and  other  similar  substances. 

The  adulteration  with  chicory  has  been  attempted  to  be  established 
by  having  regard  to  the  relative  specific  gravities  of  infusions  made 
from  equal  quantities  of  coffee  and  chicory.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  infusion  of  coffee  is  of  much  lighter  specific  gravity  than  one 
of  chicory,  the  difference  in  fact  being  about  1  to  3 ;  but  since 
other  sweet  roots,  as  well  aa  maize,  rye,  &c.,  yield  infusions  equally 
heavy  with  that  of  chicory,  this  test  is  useless  as  a  means  of  de- 
termming  the  fact  of  the  adulteration  of  coffee  with  chicory.  The 
colour  of  the  infusion  and  its  specific  gravity,  doubtless  afford  ron<!h 
and  general  indications  as  to  whether  any  particular  samples  of  coffee 
are  genuine  or  not,  but  it  is  impossible  by  these  characters  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  adult^eration  practised. 

The  difficulty  of  detecting  chicory  by  chemical  means  arises  from 
the  absence  of  any  peculiar  and  distinctive  principles  in  the  roasted 
root.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  with  the  view  to  discover 
some  characteristic  reactions  and  peculiarities  of  composition ;  Messrs. 
Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell  especially  have  directed  their  at- 
tention to  this  subject. 

These  chemists  have,  amongst  other  points,  endeavoured  to  make  use 
of  the  colour  and  specific  gravity  of  the  different  infusions  used  as  a 
means  of  detecting  the  adulterations  of  coffee  with  chicory  and  other 
roots ;  but  these  data  are  not  capable  of  affording  any  precise  or  re- 
liable conclusion. 

They  have  also  endeavoured  to  avail  themselves  of  the  presence  of 
glucose  or  grape  mgar  in  chicory  as  a  means  of  discrimination  ;  thus, 
while  the  sugar  in  roasted  conee  rarely  exceeds  1  per  cent.,  and  is 
usually  only  half  this  quantity,  in  roasted  chicory  it  has  been  found 
to  range  from  1 1  *98  to  9*86  per  cent. ;  but  since  other  sweet  roots, 
as  beet  root,  mangold-wurzel,  turnips,  dandelion,  carrots,  and  parsnips, 
contain  on  the  average  as  much  sugar  as  chicory,  this  means 
utterly  fails  as  a  test  for  chicory.  The  utmost  that  can  justly  be  in- 
ferred from  the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  sugar  in  ground 
coffee  is,  that  it  is  adulterated,  and  probab/y  with  one  or  other  of  the 
roots  above-named.  Further,  the  presence  of  sugar  in  small  quantity 
affords  no  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  coffee,  since  some  of  the 
cereals  and  other  substances  employed  to  adulterate  coffee  are  equally 
deficient  with  it  in  saccharine  matter.  Lastly,  sugar  is  often  purposely 
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added  to  coffee,  sometimes  during  the  roasting,  and  subsequently  in 
the  form  of  burnt  sugar  or  black  jack. 

Aeain,  thej  have  ayailed  themselves  of  the  quantity  of  silica  present 
in  the  ashes  of  coffee  and  other  vegetable  adulterants  as  another 
means  of  discrimination.  The  silica  of  roasted  coffee  averages  usually 
about  a  quarter  and  rarely  approaches  one  half  per  cent.;  while, 
as  has  been  already  shown,  the  sand  and  silica,  insoluble  in  acids,  of 
four  samples  of  roasted  chicory  amounted  to  as  much  as  10*69, 
13*13,  3071,  and  35*85  per  cent,  of  the  ash :  but  in  roasted  dandelion 
root  the  proportion  of  silica  is  as  great  as  in  chicory,  great  part  of  the 
silica  in  both  cases  being  derived  from  the  dirt  still  adhering  to  the  im- 
perfectly cleansed  roots.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  roots  of  carrots 
and  parsnips  prepared  in  the  same  rough  way  for  use  as  chicory  root, 
The  presence,  therefore,  of  a  large  excess  of  silica  does  not  prove  the 
fact  of  adulteration  with  chicory ;  indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  af- 
ford decisive  proof  of  adulteration  of  any  kind,  since  any  excess  of  silica 
might  be  due  simply  to  the  fact  of  a  little  sand  becommg  accidentally 
mixed  up  with  the  coffee.  In  the  cereals  again,  with  the  exception  of 
maize,  the  ash  of  which  contains  about  2  per  cent.,  the  silica  is  hizh, 
as  shown  by  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Ogston  and  Way,  who  state  that 
in  wheat  the  silica  varies  from  20*5  to  54*6  per  cent. ;  in  barley  from 
23*6  to  70*77;  in  oats  from  38*48  to  5003 ;  while  in  rye  it  is  about  9-22. 

Lastly,  Messrs.  Graham  and  Stenhouse  have  examined  the  (uh  of 
coffee  and  chicory,  and  certain  other  adulterants,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover distinctive  characters.  The  principal  differences  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  ash  are  shown  by  the  figures  given  below  :  — 

In  Coffee  Ash.  In  Chicory  Ash. 

Silica  and  sand    -  -            -            .  10*69  to  35*85 

Carbonic  acid      -  -  14*92  178  to    319 

Sesquioxideofiron  -  0*44  to  0*98  313  to    5  32 

Chlorine              -  -  026  to  Ml  3*28  to    4  93 

Extending  the  comparison  further,  however,  we  find  in  a  variety 
of  other  vegetable  substances,  even  of  those  used  in  the  adulteration 
of  chicory  and  coffee,  an  excess  over  the  quantities  usually  contained 
in  coffee  of  all  the  constituents  referred  to  above.  Some  of  the  sub- 
stances in  which  excess  of  silica  occurs,  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Carbonic  acid  occurs  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  in  acorns,  parsnip, 
beet  root,  carrot,  and  turnip,  as  in  coffee ;  the  quantity  of  chlorine 
approximates  to  chicorv  in  acorns,  parsnip,  carrot,  turnip,  and  dan- 
delion roots ;  lastly,  the  iron  is  excessive  in  dandelion  and  beet 
root,  and  would  be  so  no  doubt  in  carrot  and  parsnip  roots  imper- 
fectly cleansed  and  freed  from  dirt.  Besides,  all  c(mclur$ions  based  upon 
an  excess  of  iron,  except  the  general  one  that  adulteration  with  some 
substance  containing  an  excess  of  that  metal  has  been  practised,  are 
precluded  by  the  fact  that  chicory  and  other  roots  employed  to  sophis- 
ticate coffee  are  themselves  often  adulterated  with  red  ferruginous 
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earths,  as  Venetian  red  and  reddle,  containtng,  frequently,  excess  of 
carbonic  acid,  lime,  iron,  and  silica. 

The  ash  of  colTee  adulterated  with  any  of  the  cereals,  and  also  to  a 
less  extent  with  lupins,  peas,  and  beans,  is,  of  course,  distinguished  by 
the  large  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  present.  In  cofiee  the  phoephoric 
acid  may  be  set  down  at  about  10  per  cent. ;  in  chicory  it  varies 
from  6*85  to  1 1*27 ;  in  lupins  it  is  usually  about  26  per  cent.,  and  in 
maize  44  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  the  nitrogen  of  coffee  and  chicory,  the  authors  of 
the  Report  under  consideration  remark  : — "The  proportion  of  niiro- 
sren  in  coffee  is,  therefore,  greater  than  in  chicory ;  but  the  difference 
is  not  sufficiently  marked  to  distinguish  the  two  substances  readily 
from  esch  other.  The  conclusion  may,  however,  be  drawn  that  less  than 
2  per  cent  of  nitrogen  in  coffee  is  a  strong  presumption  of  adulteration.** 

It  is  obviously  best,  therefore,  not  to  tooik  time  in  the  prosecution 
of  chemical  methods  of  research  leading  to  no  certain  results,  but  at 
once  to  have  recourse  to  the  microscope ;  by  this  instrument  all  the 
adulterations  of  coffee  and  chicory  with  vegetable  substances  are  dis- 
coverable with  ease  and  certainty.  In  the  ease  of  chicory,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  ascertain  by  it  whether  those  structures  characteristic  of 
its  root  (see  Jigs,  33,  34,  and  35.)  are  [)resent  or  not,  to  observe  well 
the  size  of  the  cells,  whether  they  contain  starch  or  not,  the  size  and 
character  of  the  vessels,  and  especially  whether  vtua  lacHceutia  are 
present. 

For  this  purpose,  a  grain  or  so  of  the  powder  should  be  placed  on 
a  slip  of  ^lass,  a  drop  or  two  of  water  added,  and  the  larger  par- 
ticles, which  swell  up  and  become  more  visible  than  when  in  the  dry 
state,  torn  into  pieces  by  means  of  needles.  A  little  of  the  powder 
should  then  be  placed  on  a  clean  slide,  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin 
glass,  and  subjected  to  examination  with  the  |-or  J-mch  object- 
glasses. 

The  adulterations  of  chicory  being  for  the  most  part  the  same  as 
those  of  coffee^  similar  means  must  be  had  recourse  to  for  their  detec- 
tion :  when  these  consist  of  vegetable  substances  of  any  kind,  the 
microscope  will  be  found  to  supply  the  only  ready  and  certain  means 
of  detection ;  when  of  chemical  substances,  as  burnt  suffar  or  Vene- 
tian red,  chemical  methods  of  research  must  be  resorted  to.  For  a 
detailed  description  of  the  characters  of  the  various  substances  used 
in  the  adulteration  of  coffee  and  chicory,  and  of  the  means  for  their 
discovery,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  preceding  article  on  Coffee. 

The  detection  of  substances  containing  starch  by  chemical  means  is 
attended  with  even  greater  difficulties  than  in  the  case  of  coffee,  the 
blue  colour  developed  on  the  addition  of  iodine  being  obscured  by  the 
deep  brown  colour  of  the  infusion  of  chicory. 

It  may  be  thus  effected,  however:  iodine  may  be  applied  to  a 
small  quantity  of  the  article  placed  under  the  microscope,  but  in 
order  to  determine  the  quantity  present  we  must  proceed  as  follows: 
— Acarefidly  prepared  infusion  of  the  article  is  to  be  made :  this  is 
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to  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  in  one,  the  sugar  is  to  be  determined 
bj  Fehling's  solution,  or  by  conyerting  it  into  alcohol ;  the  other  is  to 
be  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until  all  the  starch  is  changed 
into  grape  sugar,  from  toe  amount  of  which  present  (deducting,  of 
course,  the  glucose  not  derived  from  the  conversion  of  the  starch)  the 
starch  itself  maj  be  calculated. 

The  evidence  of  the  use  of  Reddle  and  Venetian  red  is  principally 
derived  from  the  incinerati<»i  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  suspected 
chicoTy  powder,  and  by  analysis  of  the  ash.  All  vegetable  sub* 
stances,  whether  coloured  or  not,  yield,  on  incineration,  a  greyish- 
white  ash.  The  ash  of  coloured  earthy  substances,  on  the  contrary, 
after  being  burned  in  a  crucible,  remains  more  or  less  coloured. 

As,  however,  chicory  is  the  root  of  a  plant,  and  as  the  earthy  matter 
is  but  seldom  entirely  removed  from  it  by  washing,  the  assh  of  even 
genuine  chicory  not  unfrequently  exhibits,  on  this  account,  a  slight 
d^ree  of  colouration,  being  occasionally  brownish,  or  of  light-fawn 
couMir.  It  is  only,  therefore,  when  the  ash  is  decidedly  coloured,  and 
especially  when  of  a  red  or  rusty^red  colour,  that  the  presence  of 
Venetian  red»  reddle,  or  some  other  analogous  substance,  is  rendered 
certain. 

In  these  facts,  therefore,  we  have  a  ready  means  of  determining 
whether  a  sample  of  chicory,  or  any  other  vegetable  powder,  contains 
an  admixture  of  any  mineral  colouring  matter  containing  iron,  a  con- 
clusion which  may  be  further  confirm^  by  chemical  analysis. 

On,  ike  Quantitative  JEstinuUion  of  Se^quioxide  of  Iron  in  Chicory, 

Although  the  presence  of  iron  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  colour 
of  the  aah  of  chicory,  and  most  other  vegetable  substances,  yet  in  some 
cases  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  determine  its  amount. 

For  this  purpose,  the  ash  (say  of  500  grains  of  chicory)  should  be 
boiled  with  dilate  hydrochloric  acid  until  all  the  iron  has  become 
dissolyed,  the  acid  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  about  an  ounce  of 
distilled  water  added,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  iron  precipitated  as 
sesquioxide  by  means  of  solution  of  ammonia,  the  precipitate  collected, 
washed  with  hot  water,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

This  process  is  applicable  only,  however,  in  the  absence  of  earthy 
phosphates  or  alumina,  as  these  are  also  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

The  alkaline  earths  may  be  dissolved  out  of  the  ammonia  precipi- 
tate by  means  of  an  exceedingly  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  will  not  affect  materially  either  the  iron  or  the  alumina.  By  a 
solution  of  nitric  acid,  1  part  to  30  or  40  of  water,  the  iron  also,  if  in 
smaU  quantity,  may  be  separated  from  the  alumina. 

By  the  following  process  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  may  be  separated 
from  the  alkaline  earths,  alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia :  — 

The  ignited  and  weighed  residue  is  to  be  dissolved  by  digestion  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potassa. 
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Boil  the  solution  first  with  some  sulphate  of  soda,  and  then  with  solu- 
tion of  soda,  which  will  take  up  the  alumina.  Wash  the  residue 
thoroughly,  dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate  the  sesqaioxide 
of  iron,  ob&erving  the  necessary  precautions,  with  suecinate  of  am^ 
monia. 

Or  the  iron  may  be  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Mix  with  the  acid  solution  ammonia,  until  a  precipitate  just  begins 
to  form,  then  with  sulphide  of  ammonium ;  separate  the  precipitate 
which  contains  iron,  also  manganese,  should  that  metal  be  present,  by 
filtration  ;  dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  separate  the  iron  from 
the  manganese,  if  any,  by  succinate  of  ammonia.  If  there  b  no  reason 
to  suspect  the  presence  of  mantjanese  the  precipitation  with  succinate 
of  ammonia  may  be  omitted.  The  alumina  and  the  earthy  phosphates 
are  in  the  filtrate ;  but  if  too  much  ammonia  is  added,  they  too  would 
in  part  be  thrown  down. 

The  succinate  of  ammonia  is  used  in  the  following  manner:  — A  very 
dilute  solution  of  ammonia  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  the  solution  con- 
taining the  iron,  until  a  small  portion  of  the  metal  precipitates  in  the 
form  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  :  a  gentle  heat  is  then  applied  to  ascertain 
whether  the  precipitate  will  redissolve  or  not ;  if  it  does  so,  more  am- 
monia is  adaed.  until  the  application  of  heat  fails  to  dissolve  the 
precipitate  formed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  remains  undissolved,  and 
the  fluid  continues  to  be  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  all  the  conditions 
requisite  are  fulfilled.  But  should  the  fluid  be  colourless,  too  much 
ammonia  has  been  added,  in  which  case  a  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  must  be  added,  and  then,  again,  more,  ammonia,  until 
the  point  desired  is  obtained.  A  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  succinate 
of  ammonia  is  now  to  be  added  so  long  as  any  precipitate  falls ;  a 
gentle  heat  is  then  applied,  the  fluid  is  afterwards  allowed  to  cool,  and 
when  cold  it  is  filtered,  the  precipitate  washed  on  a  filter,  first  with 
cold  water,  and  afterwards  with  hot  solution  of  ammonia ;  it  is  then 
dried  and  ignited  thoroughly  until  it  is  all  converted  into  sesquioxide. 

The  cases,  then,  of  cofiee  and  chicory  afford  striking  illustrations  of 
what  can  be  effected  in  the  discovery  of  adulteration  by  means  of  the 
microscope. 

The  article  on  Chicory  may  be  concluded  by  a  review  of  reasons 
urged  both  for  and  against  the  admixture  of  chicory  with  coflTee 
taken  ffom  the  author*s  book  entitled  *^  Food  and  its  Adulterations.** 
Some  of  the  remarks  contained  in  this  review,  require  to  be  modified 
to  some  extent  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  law  since  the  review  was  drawn  up,  by  which  it  is  required 
that  chicory  should  not  be  sold  mixed  with  coffee,  except  the  fact  o{ 
such  mixture  is  specified  by  a  label.  This  law  is,  however,  constantly 
evaded :  the  mixture  is  sometimes  sold  without  the  label ;  in  other 
cases  it  is  palmed  off  where  coffee  only  is  asked  for ;  and  lastly,  in  some 
instances  the  so-called  mixture  consists  almost  entirely  of  chicory. 
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Review  of  Reasons  urged  both  For  and  Against  the  Admixture  of 
Chicory  with  Coffee, 

Various  reasons  have  been  urged  both  in  favour  of  and  against  the 
*^  adulteration,**  or,  as  the  Chancellor  more  gently  phrases  it,  the 
**  mixing  '*  of  chicory  with  coffee :  these  we  will  next  proceed  to  con* 
sider. 

In  favour  of  the  adulteration  it  is  alleged,-^ 

First,  that  the  admixture  of  chicory  with  coffee  improves  coffee,  and 
that  such  addition  is  approved  by  the  public. 

In  order  to  'ascertain  whether  the  addition  of  chicory  to  coffee  be 
really  an  improvement,  we  prepared  three  infusions,  one  of  coffee, 
another  of  chicory,  and  the  third  of  both  these  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion  of  three-fourths  coffee  and  one-fourth  chicory. 

The  infusion  of  coffee  was  perfectly  transparent,  and  of  a  dark  and 
rich  brown  colour ;  it  emitted  an  odour  in  a  high  degree  penetrating 
and  refreshing,  and  to  the  taste  it  was  agreeable,  and  rather  bitter. 

Having  been  taken  for  a  few  minutes,  it  produced  a  feeling  of  ge- 
neral warmth,  and  a  state  of  bodily  and  mental  activity  and  invigora- 
tion. 

The  infusion  of  chicory  was  opaque,  stuning  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
containing  it;  it  possessed  a  heavy,  though  perhaps  some  persons 
might  be  of  opinion  not  a  disagreeable  smell,  wliolly  unlike,  however, 
the  volatile  and  diffusive  odour  of  coffee ;  in  taste  it  was  more  bitter 
than  the  coffee  infusion,  with  a  certain  degree  of  sweetness. 

Having  been  swallowed  for  a  few  minutes,  it  occasioned  a  feeling  of 
weight  at  the  stomach,  and  a  general  heaviness  and  indisposition  to 
bodily  and  mental  exertion. 

The  combined  infusion  of  chicory  and  coffee  partook,  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  the  characters  of  the  infusion  of  genuine  coffee,  as  might  be 
anticipated  from  the  coffee  it  contained. 

Altogether,  we  were  unable  to  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the 
addition  of  chicory  to  coffee  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  tlie  former  was  any  improvement ;  on  the  contrary,  we  were  satisfied 
that  the  quality  of  the  beverage  was  greatly  impwired  by  the  addition. 

Persons  who  are  foolish  enough  to  regard  a  slight  sensation  of 
weight  and  fulness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  — symptoms  really  of 
incipient  indigestion  —  as  evidences  of  the  beverage  being  possessed  of 
increased  ^*  strength'*  and  ^^  body,**  and  whose  nasal  organs  are  insen- 
sible to  the  delightful  aroma  of  coffee,  might  possibly  be  brought  to 
consider  the  aildition  an  improvement. 

In  contrasting  the  properties  of  chicory  and  coffee^  we  would 
once  more  observe  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  former  article 
is  wholly  destitute  of  that  peculiar  principle  "  caffeine,''  upon  which 
the  virtues  of  coffee  in  part  depend,  and  that  theretbre  for  every  ounce 
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of  chicory  in  a  pound  of  coffee  there  ib  so  much  the  less  of  that  stimu- 
latinjc  and  inTigorating  nitrogenised  product. 

Allowing,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  admixture  of 
chicory  in  moderate  proportions  is  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons  an 
improvement,  it  is  very  certain  that  by  others  it  is  not  considered  to 
be  60 ;  and  such,  therefore,  ought  surely  to  be  allowed  a  ekoiee,  and 
not  be  compelled,  as  they  irequently  are,  to  drink  chicory  although 
they  dislike  it. 

But  the  admixture  of  chicory  with  coffee  in  the  proportion  of 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  the  utmost  that  can  be  allowed  oy  any  person 
to  constitute  an  improvement,  does  not  in  general  satisfy  the  desire 
for  profit  on  the  part  of  the  grocer ;  he  uses,  in  most  cases,  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  of  chicory  than  this,  and  the  shilling  coffee, 
^  the  poor  maiis  heveragCy^  contains  one-half  or  three-fourths  chicory, 
and  in  some  instances  consists  entirely  of  it.  Now  no  truthful  person 
will  assert  that  chicory  in  these,  the  more  common  proportions,  is  an 
improvement  to  coffee. 

second,  that  the  use  of  chicory  increwtes  the  cofuitmvtion  of  coffee. 

This  statement,  although  recently  put  forth  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  a  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  just  Uie  very  reverse  of  the 
truth,  which  is,  that  the  use  of  chicory  diminishes  the  consumption  of 
coffee.  This  we  have  already  clearly  proved,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  discuss  this  point  again.    It  is  settled. 

Third,  that  the  poor  mem,  by  the  employment  of  chicory^  hat  an  article 
placed  within  hit  reach  which  otherwite  he  could  not  obtain. 

This  argument-,  although  specious,  is  utterly  fallacious. 

Genuine  coffee,  ground,  or  in  the  berry,  may  now  be  obtained  at 
numerous  respectable  establishments,  at  It.  2d.  and  It.  ^  per  pound, 
this  article  costing  the  grocer  more  than  three-fourths  of  toe  sum  he 
demands  for  it. 

The  mixture  of  chicory  is  never  sold  under  Is.  per  lb.,  and  the  cost 
of  chicory  to  the  grocer  veir  frequently  does  not  exceed  3^.  a  pound. 

Which  of  these  two  articles,  therefore,  we  ask,  is  the  bett  poor 
nutfCt  bargain  f 

Shilling  coffee,  as  vended  at  the  present,  is  vile  and  often  deleterious 
rubbish,  and  we  recommend  the  poor  man  never  to  purchase  it. 

We  say,  therefore,  so  far  from  the  poor  man  being  benefited  by 
the  use  of  chicory,  that  out  of  every  shiUins  he  spends  in  what  ia 
falsely  denominated  coffee,  he  is  frequently  robbed  of  9<2. 

We  can  well  understand  how  the  poor  man  or  the  poor  man*s  wife, 
having,  on  a  Saturday  night,  only  a  few  shillings  to  spend,  and 
desiring  to  make  these  go  as  far  as  possible,  is  induced  to  purchase  the 
cheapest  articles  he  or  she  can  procure,  overlooking  the  fact,  that, 
although  professedly  the  cheapest,  they  are  often  in  reality  the  dearest 
in  the  end. 

We  wish  the  poor  man,  therefore,  clearly  to  understand,  that 
chicory  is  not  to  be  compared  to  coffee  in  any  respect,  and  we  would 
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have  him  avoid  the  **  cheap  and  cutting  shops,**  distini^ished  hj  Urge 
placarde  and  huge  piles  of  damaged  gc^s,  and  buy  his  coffee  at  lome 
aouie  of  known  and  acknowled^d  reputation  and  respectabilitj. 

Apprehennye  that  Government  will  be  forced  to  take  notice  of  the 
scandalous  practices  now  so  rife  in  the  article  coffee,  the  adulterating 
grocers  have  afareadj  begun  to  raise  the  cr^  of ''  dear  coffee,**  and  they 
tell  us,  that  if  the  sdmizture  of  chiccny  with  oofiee  be  prohibited,  the 
price  of  the  latter  article  will  be  2<.  the  pound. 

Hie  answer  to  this  statement  is,  that  excellent  gemdne  coffee  may 
now  be  obtained,  at  establishments  which  do  not  use  chicory  in  their 
business  at  all,  at  prices  varying  from  1#.  2^.  to  \e.  6d.  per  pound. 

Fourth,  that  the  law  eancHons  Ae  adnlleration  of  coffee  with  chicory^ 
and  there£9re  that  the  grocer,  in  mixing  these  articles,  is  guilty  of  no 
fraud. 

As  the  law  at  present  stands,  it  must  be  conceded,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  that  in  mixing  chicory  with  coffee  the  grocer  does  not  violate  the 
hMT,  but  only  does  that  which  the  executive  and  its  officers,  to  their 
shame  be  it  said,  not  alone  sanction,  but  actually  recommend. 

We  hold,  however,  that  in  vendinor  an  article  as  coftee  which  is  not 
coffee,  the  grocer  is  {[uilty  of  a  moral  fraud,  and  that  which  is  morally 
wrong  no  act  of  parliament  and  no  ministers  can  make  morally  right. 

Finh,  and  lastly,  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  legislative 
interference,  since,  by  buying  the  coffee  berrieit  in  the  whole  ettde^  the 
pubUe  COM  protect  iUdf. 

Those  who  use  this  arffument  cannot  but  be  aware  how  inefficient, 
practically,  is  the  protection  here  referred  to. 

The  poor  man  has  not  the  money  wherewith  to  purchase  a  mill ; 
and  if  he  had,  working  early  and  late,  rising  st  six  in  the  morning,  and 
going  to  bed  late  at  night,  what  time  or  spirit  has  he  to  attend  to  such 
matters? 

Again  :  others  not  so  poor,  and  who  are  in  a  position  to  make  the 
necessary  purchase,  are  perhaps  equally  engaged,  or  ignorant  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  cheated. 

Even  of  those  who  have  both  money  and  leisure  we  affirm  that  not 
one  in  twenty  avails  himself  of  the  protection  which  the  purchase  of 
the  whole  berry  i^ords ;  nor,  since  he  pays  a  fair  price  for  an  article 
which  he  specifies,  oueht  he  to  be  called  upon  to  adopt  measures  of 
extraordinary  precaution  against  fraud. 

We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  underrate  the  value  of  this  means 
of  protection,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  efficient  coffee 
mills  may  be  procured  at  a  trifling  cost. 

We  put  it  to  coffee  merchants  and  respectable  dealers  whether  it  be 
not  advisable  that  they  should  themselves  take  some  steps  to  supply 
the  public  with  cheap  and  effective  coffee  mills. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  chief  arguments  which  have  been  or 
may  be  advanced  against  the  adulteration  of  coffee  with  chicory. 
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Againti  this  pracUee  we  allege, 

First :  that  such  adulteration  necesniates  the  comnUsnon  of  a  moral 
fraud,  and  further,  that  it  is  frequently  made  the  cloak  for  pecuniary 
fraud  and  extortion. 

When  a  purchaser  enters  a  shop,  asks  for  an  article,  pays  the  price 
demanded  for  it,  he  has  a  right  to  expect  that  he  shall  obtain  that  for 
which  he  asks,  and  not  a  mixture  of  two  different  things,  one  of  which 
he  probably  positively  objects  to,  and  the  relative  proportions  of 
which  are  regulated  by  the  will  and  conscience  of  the  vendor.  The 
grocer  who,  under  such  circumstances,  places  in  the  hands  of  the  pur- 
chaser an  adulterated  commodity,  commits  a  moral,  and  frequently  a 
pecuniary  fraud. 

We  will  suppose  the  following  case  of  poisoning,  not  an  improbable  or 
unfreauent  one  :  —  An  infant  has  been  given  an  overdose  of  Grodfrey's 
cordial;  the  proper  remedy  is  a  strong  infusion  of  coffee  —  the  coffee 
already  in  the  house,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  most  quickly  obtained,  is 
used;  it  consists  principally  or  perhaps  entirely  of  cnicory.  The 
child  dies.    Who  is  the  party  morally  responsible  m  this  case  ? 

Second  :  that  it  is  unjust  to  the  grower  of  coffee. 

The  grower  of  coffee  has  at  least  a  right  to  demand,  in  consideration 
of  the  heavy  tax  which  he  pays  for  the  privilege  of  being  permitted  to 
import  his  coffee  into  England  for  disposal,  that  the  sale  of  the  article, 
and  its  estimation  with  the  public,  be  not  injured  by  the  practice  of 
adulteration,  carried  on  under  the  sanction,  and  with  the  connivance, 
of  the  legislature,  and  even  under  the  very  name  of  coffee. 

The  payers  of  duty  on  other  excisable  articles  are  protected  against 
adulteration  by  law,  and  the  coffee  grower  has  a  full  right  to  demand, 
in  common  honesty,  the  same  amount  of  protection. 

Third :  that  the  revenue  is  injured. 

Whatever  lessens  the  consumption  of  an  excisable  article,  of  course 
injures  the  revenue.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  mixing  of  chicory 
with  coffee  lessens  the  consumption  of  coffee,  and  therefore,  by  so 
much  is  the  revenue  diminished  and  injured. 

If  the  loss  in  revenue  were  so  much  gain  to  the  public,  there  would 
be  less  reason  to  complain,  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  the  advantage 
is  pocketed  by  unprincipled  grocers. 

Fourth :  that  the  public  is  defrauded. 

That  the  public,  and  especially  that  large  section  of  it,  the  poor,  is 
extensively  defrauded  by  the  adulteration  of  coffee  with  chicory,  to 
say  nothing  of  roasted  corn,  beans,  dog  biscuits,  &c.,  has  already  been 
clearly  proved.  Let  those  who  entertain  any  doubts  upon  the  subject 
consult  the  Table  of  Analyses  which  we  gave  in  our  Report  on  Coffee. 

We  have  now  clearly  shown  that  the  disadvantages  and  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  mixture  of  chicory  with  coffee,  in  the  manner  and  to 
the  extent  now  practised,  are  great  and  manifold,  and  that  they  de- 
mand the  application  of  a  suitable  remedy. 

The  remedy  which  we  propose  is  simple,  moderate,  and  just :  it  is, 
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that  the  **  Treasuiy  minute,**  attthorising  the  mixture  of  chicor  j  with 
coffee,  be  rescinded.  The  effect  of  this  would  be,  to  place  coffee  upon 
the  same  footing  with  all  other  excisable  articles,  as  tea,  pepper,  &c., 
and  that  penalties  would  attach  to  its  adulteration. 

Cbicorj  would  of  course  still  be  sold  ;  but  in  place  of  being  so  clan- 
destinely, it  would  be  vended  openly,  and  under  its  proper  name,  and 
at  its  fair  value. 

Public  morality,  the  interests  of  the  revenue,  of  the  grower,  the 
consumer  of  coffee,  and  of  the  honest  tradesman  alike  require  the 
adoption  of  the  remedy  here  pointed  out. 

The  law,  as  we  are  all  aware,  sanctions  the  adulteration  of  coffee 
with  chicory,  to  the  injury  of  the  revenue,  and  the  loss  of  the 
public  in  health  and  pocket.  This  same  law,  however,  does  not 
permit  the  adulteration  of  coffee  with  scorched  wheat,  beans,  carrots, 
&c.,  but  subjects  parties  practising  these  deceptions  to  prosecution, 
and,  in  case  of  conviction,  heavy  penalties.  Such,  at  feast,  is  the 
law,  but  under  the  present  government  it  is  useless  law,  since, 
notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  these  adulterations,  it  is  rarely 
enforced. 

But,  singular  to  say,  the  law,  while  it  provides  in  word  against 
certain  of  the  adulterations  to  which  coffee  is  liable,  is  silent  with 
respect  to  the  adulteration  of  chicory;  so  that  that  which  is  an 
offence  in  the  case  of  coffee,  is  not  illegal  in  that  of  chicory,  with 
which  the  manufacturers  may  mix  corn,  beans,  carrots,  mangold- 
wurzel,  mahogany  sawdust,  &c. :  this,  to  say  the  least,  is  grossly  incon- 
sistent. 

Raw  or  kiln-dried  chicory  is  free  of  duty.  Roasted  or  ground.5(/* 
per  pound  at  present,  but  from  5th  April  1857,  4d,  per  pound. 

The  quantities  imported  can  only  be  learned  by  an  application  to 
the  Board  of  Trade. 


COCOA,  AM)  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Cocoa  is  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  Theobroma  Cacao,  so  named  by 
Linnseus  trom  the  Greek  word  Oedc,  God,  and  lipHafia,  food,  signifying 
that  cocoa  was  a  food  fit  for  the  gods. 

It  is  a  small  but  handsome  tree,  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  America.  ^  It  grows  spontaneously  in  Mexico  and  on  the 
coast  of  Caraccas,  and  forms  whole  forests  in  Demarara.  It  is  culti- 
vated also  in  the  Mauritius  and  in  the  French  island  of  Bourbon.** — 
Johnston. 

The  seeds  or  beans  are  enclosed  in  a  pod  or  fruit  somewhat 
like  that  of  a  cucumber,  being  usually  about  five  inches  long,  and 
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three  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Each  fruit  contains  in  general  from 
twenty  to  thirty  beans,  disposed  in  five  rows,  which  are  divide! 
from  each  other  by  partitions.  Occupying  the  divisions  of  the  fruit 
and  surrounding  the  seeds  is  a  rose-coloured  spongy  substance,  re- 
sembling that  of  water-melons. 

The  above  description  applies  to  fruits  of  average  size :  sometimes 
the  fruits  are  so  large,  especially  those  grown  in  Central  America, 
that  they  contain  as  many  as  from  forty  to  fifty  seeds ;  while 
others,  as  those  grown  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  Berbice,  and  De- 
merara,  are  much  smaller,  and  enclose  only  from  six  to  fifteen  seeds. 

During  maturation  the  fruits  change  from  ^reen  to  dark  yellow  ; 
they  are  then  plucked,  opened,  the  seeds  cleared  of  the  spongy 
substance,  and  spread  out  to  dry  in  the  air. 

In  the  West  Indies,  immediately  that  they  are  dried,  the  beans 
are  packed  up  and  are  ready  for  the  market;  but  in  the  Caraccas 
they  are  subjected  to  slight  fermentation :  for  this  purpose  they 
are  either  put  into  chests  or  tubs,  which  are  covered  over  with 
boaixls,  the  beans  being  turned  over  every  morning  to  equalise  the 
fermentation,  or  else  they  are  put  into  pits  or  trenches  dug  in  the 
earth.    Lastly,  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  dried. 

During  the  process  the  beans  emit  a  good  deal  of  moisture,  lose 
weight,  as  well  as  part  of  their  bitterness  and  acrimony. 

The  seeds  which  have  undergone  the  process  of  fermentation  are 
considered  the  best ;  they  aiHi  larger,  of  a  darker  brown  colour,  and 
after  roasting,  throw  off  their  husks  readily,  and  split  easily  into 
several  pieces  or  lobes.  They  have  an  agreeable  mildly  bitter  taste, 
without  acrimony. 

The  beans  of  Guiana  and  West  India  cocoa,  while  they  are 
smaller,  flatter,  smoother,  and  of  a  lighter  colour,  are  also  more  sharp 
and  bitter  to  the  taste.  **  They  answer  best  for  the  extraction  of  the 
butter  of  cacao,  but  afford  a  less  aromatic  and  agreeable  chocolate.** 
— C/rc. 

Johnston  states  that  the  bitterness  and  acrimony  of  taste  *'  is  greater 
in  the  beans  of  the  mainland  than  in  those  of  the  American  Islands. 
The  cocoa  of  Central  America  is  however  of  superior  quality,  or  at 
least  is  more  generally  esteemed  in  the  European  markets  than  that 
which  is  grown  in  the  West  Indies.  It  still  retains  a  greater  degree 
of  bitterness,  and  this  may  be  one  reason  for  the  preference  given 
to  it. 

^*  The  cocoa  of  Trinidad  is  the  variety  chiefly  consumed  in  this 
country.  The  quality  of  the  mainland  cocoas  which  come  to  the 
English  market  from  feahia  and  Guayaquil,  for  example,  has  hitherto 
been  always  inferior." 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  until  recently  the  duty  on  foreign  cocoa 
was  greater  than  that  on  colonial  cocoa,  being  in  the  one  case  2d. 
per  pound,  and  in  the  other  Id.  and  5  per  cent.  This  had  the  effect 
of  excluding  all  the  foreign  cocoas   of  better  quality  and  higher 
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price,  -which  found  their  way  to  Morocco,  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  Now  that  the  duty  is  equalised,  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
finer  kinds  of  foreign  ooooa  will  find  their  way  into  the  English 
market. 

Frevious  to  being  used,  the  beans  are  roasted  in  an  apparatus 
similar  to  that  of  a  coffee  roaster.  When  the  aroma  is  well  developed 
the  roasting  is  known  4o  be  finished.  The  beans  are  turned  out, 
cooled,  and  freed  by  fanning  and  sifting  from  their  husks. 

Cocoa  has  been  in  use  in  Mexico  from  time  immemorial.  It  was 
introduced^  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards  in  1520,  and  by  them  it  was 
long  kept  a  secret  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

CcmposUUm  of  Cocoa. 

The  followincr  is  the  composition,  according  to  I^ampedius,  of  100 
parts  of  the  seeds  of  West  Indian  cocoa  deprived  of  husk : — 

Fatty  matter    •  -  -  -  .    53*10 

Albuminous  brown  matter,  containing  the  aroma 
of  the  bean    •  -  -  -  - 

Starch  -  .  -  .  . 

Gum    ------ 

Lignine  .  -  .  .  • 

'R&l  pigment    -  .  -  -  - 

Water 

Loss     ------ 

100-00  parts. 

This  analysis  entirely  overlooks  some  of  the  more  important  con- 
stituents of  cocoa,  as  the  voiatUe  aromatic  oil,  the  theobromine  analogous 
to  the  theine  of  tea,  and  the  bitter  and  astringent  principle.  The  pro- 
portion of  starch  appears  also  to  be  somewhat  unoerrated. 

The  average  composition  of  the  entire  bean  when  deprived  of  its 
huak,  is,  according  to  Johnston,  nearly  as  follows : — 

Water         -  .  -  .  5 

Starch,  gum,  &c.  •  -  -  22 

Gluten,  &c.  -  -  -  -  20 

Oil  (cocoa  butter)  -  -  -  51 

Theobromine  -  -  -  2 

100* 

Cocoa,  then,  contains  a  great  variety  of  important  nutritive  prin- 
ciples; as,  in  addition  to  the  volatile  oil,  the  theobromine,  ana  the 
bitter  principle,  gum,  starch,  much  fat  and  gluten  :  like  milk,  it  con- 

•  OCh«r  analytct  of  cocoa  are  t\wa  bj  M.  PA^eo  in  his  work  entitled  "  Det  SubtUncet 
AUmenuires.** 
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tains  eyerj  ingredient  necessary  to  the  growth  and  sustenance  of  the 
body, 

llie  volatile  ail  is  developed  during  the  process  of  roasting :  it  is  to 
it  that  the  aroma  is  due,  and  which  is  so  powerful,  when  the  cocoa  is 
first  roasted.  Its  action  on  the  system  is  probably  similar  to  the  cor- 
responding oils  of  tea  and  coffee,  although  less  considerable,  since  the 
quantity  of  this  oil  in  cocoa  is  but  small.        * 

Theobromihe,  like  theine,  is  a  white  crystallisable  substance,  but 
differs  from  it  in  containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen. 
The  proportion  of  this  substance  is  usually  about  the  same  as  in  tea, 
namely  2  per  cent.  It  exists  also  in  smaller  quantity  in  the  husk  of 
the  bean. 

The  bitter  and  astringent  principles  are  probably  distinct :  the 
bitterness  is  greater  than  that  of  coffee,  but  the  astringcncy  less  than 
in  either  tea  or  coffee. 

The  concrete  fat  or  oil  is  the  predominant  ingredient  in  cocoa, 
forming  over  one  half  the  weight.  In  its  presence  cocoa  differs  re- 
markably from  tea  and  coffee. 

This  fatty  oil,  termed  butter  of  cocoa,  is  of  the  consistence  of 
tallow,  melting  only  at  122°  Fahr.  It  is  white,  of  a  mild  and  agreeable 
flavour,  and  is  not  apt  to  turn  rancid.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  as  the  spirit  becomes  cold.  To 
obtain  it  in  quantity,  the  beans,  afler  having  been  steamed  and  soaked 
in  boiling  water  for  some  time,  are  subjected  to  strong  pressure  in 
canvas  bags.  The  proportion,  of  butter  procured  by  this  metbpd  is 
from  five  to^ix  ounces  to  a  pound  of  cocoa,  some  of  the  oil  remain- 
ing behind  in  the  beans.  It  possesses  a  reddish  tinge  when  first 
expressed,  but  it  becomes  white  by  boiling  with  water. 

Cocoa  likewise  differs  remarkably  from  tea  and  cocoa  in  containing 
a  considerable  Amount o{ starch,  an  important  constituent  in  nearly  au 
the  more  valuable  vegetable  articles  of  food. 

Lastly,  it  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  gluten,  usually  about  20 
per  cent. 

The  shells  or  husks,  which  form  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  seeds,  contain  a  little  theobromine,  a  very  small  quantity  of  fat, 
some  mucilage,  no  starch,  and  much  vegetable  tissue  or  lignine. 

Structure  of  the  Cocoa  Seed, 

It  is  of  very  great  importance  that  the  minute  structure  of  all  vege- 
table substances  employed  in  food  and  medicine  should  be  thoroughly 
understood;  for  without  such  knowledge  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
detect  the  adulterations  to  which  the  majority  of  tiiem  are  liable. 

The  structure  of  the  seed,  or  bean,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  of  the 
cocoa,  is  very  characteristic,  although  somewhat  complic;ited :  in  it, 
as  in  other  seeds,  two  parts  require  to  be  distinguished,  the  shell  or 
husk,  and  the  seed  proper. 
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The  first  structure  noticed  on  the  surface  of  the  busk,  consists  of  a 
considerable  number  of  tubular  fibres  of  large  size,  and  containing  gra^ 

Fig,  40. 


This  engniTlng  reprewnts  the  tybtdar  fibrta  ntually  obwrved  in  greater  or  lest 
nnmbers  oa  the  sorfaoe  of  the  Cocoa  Skbd.    The  fibres  are  magnified  100  dia- 


nalar  matter  and  minute  corpuscles;  thej  are  more  abundant  on 
some  seeds  than  others ;  they  do  not  appear  to  form  part  of  the 
seeds,  but  belong  rather  to  the  seed-vessel,  and  they  are  probably 
derived  from  the  spongy  substance  which  surrounds  the  seeds :  the 
fibres  for  the  most  part  run  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  course  of  the 
long  axis  of  the  seed. 

The  huMk  may  be  separated  into  three  or  four  distinct  tunics  or 
membranes. 

The  first  or  outer  membrane  consists  of  elongated  cells,  adapted  to 
each  other,  and  disposed  in  a  single  layer,  with  their  long  diameters 
placed  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  seed. 

The  second  tumc  is  constituted  of  large  angular  cells,  superimposed 
in  several  closely  connected  layers ;  towards  the  centre  of  the  mem- 
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bnme  formed   bj  them  the  cells  increase  greatlj  in  sise,   their 
parietes  become  thia  and  dii4)hanotis,  and  their  carnties  filled  with  a 


^.41. 


Thtf  engrsTfng  repr«fenta  the  (too  omtertunietf^OiehiaftMqfthe  teedqfdoooA^ 
togatJur  with  the  eniarffed  and  mucOage-bettring  cettt.  a,  outer  memlnraBe  i  &, 
Moond  tunic :  c,  mucilage  cells.  Thia  figure,  m  well  m  the  three  ibllowing,  are 
mafniSed  2S0  diameten. 

mucilaginous  substance,  which,  in  the  bean  soaked  in  water  for  some 
hours,  IS  seen  to  be  considerable  in  quantity. 

These  two  membranes,  together  with  the  enlarged  cells,  are  de* 
lineated  in^fi^.  41. 

As  the  cells  forming  the  second  membrane  approach  the  surface 
of  the  seed,  they  lose  their  mucilaginous  character,  become  smaller, 
and  return  to  their  original  size. 

If  now  the  surface  of  an  entire  seed  enclosed  in  its  membrane  be 
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examined,  sereral  raised  lines  or  fibres  will  be  observed,  commencing 
at  the  end  of  tlie  seed  attached  to  the  seed-vessel,  spreading  them* 


Fig.AX 


In  this  flgnre  the  cfZ7«,  woodjfJSbres,  and  tpiral  veatels,  are  delineated,  which  Con 
stitute  the  deep  portion  of  the  tecond  membrane. 

selves  oat  over  its  surface,  and  terminating  at  the  distal  extremity 
of  the  seed :  these  fibres  are  composed  of  spiral  vessels,  which  lie 
imbedded  in  fibres  of  woody  tissue  and  the  cells  above  described. 

The  second  membrane  forms  the  chief  substance  and  thickness  of 
the  husk. 

The  third  membrane,  thin  and  delicate,  consists  of  angular  cells  of 
small  size,  the  cavities  of  which  contain  minute  globules  of  fat :  in 
removing  the  outer  tunics  this  membrane  sometimes  comes  away 
in  part  with  them,  but  in  general  the  greater  portion  adheres  to  the 
surface  of  the  seed.  This  membrane  covers  not  only  the  outer 
surface  of  the  lobes  of  the  seed,  but  also  dips  down  between  them, 
and  famishes  each  of  the  opposite  sides  witn  a  covering ;  it  is  most 
evident,  however,  on  the  external  surface.  It  is  probable,  notwith- 
standing it  may  be  exhibited  as  a  separate  tunic,  that  it  is,  strictly 

M 
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speaking,  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  structure,  but  that  it  reall j 
belongs  to  the  seed,  since  on  removing  it  cells  belonging  to  the 

Fig.  41. 


In  this  engnrlnB  the  MTeral  ttnictnna  above  noticed  are  delineated,  a,  tfttrd 
funic ;  6,  roiiaJ«d  <xUa^  derived  from  the  Kcond  membrane,  Iving  nnon  the 
fourth  membrane,  and  dtuated  at  the  lines  of  Junction  of  the  lobe  i  c,  fourik  or 


JihrouM  membrttne  ;  d  d,  elongated  bodiet ; 
matter;  //,  cryttah  qf  margarine. 


r  qf  ayaiaUme /attff 


substance  of  the  seed  frequently  come  away  with  it ;  the  colourless 
cells  constituting  it  being  evidently  gradually  transformed  into 
the  coloured  ones  of  the  seed  itself.  To  each  seed-lobe,  therefore, 
according  to  the  above  description,  there  is  a  distinct  membrane. 

Situated  in  the  interspaces  of  the  lobes  is  a  fourth  structure,  at- 
tached externally  to  the  second  membrane,  the  cells  forming  which 
pass  down  upon  it  for  a  short  distance ;  although  clear  and  trans- 
parent, it  exhibits  a  fibrous  structure,  and  on  its  surface  a  consi- 
derable number  of  small  crystals  are  always  to  be  seen,  as  well  as 
many  elongated  bodies,  rounded  at  either  extremity,  and  divided 
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into  several  compartments  or  cells,  and  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
attached  to  the  membrane  on  which  they  lie.    From  their  curions 


Fig.U. 


This  flgare  repretentt  the ceUt  which  fnrm  the  kernel  of  the  leed.  In  ^4,  the  oelle 
and  contained  starch  oorpuaclee  are  magntfted  220  diametert ;  and  in  £,500  dia- 
meten.  ^ 

appearance,  and  the  absence  of  connexion  with  any  of  the  other 
structures  of  the  cocoa  seed,  the  observer  is  led  to  suspect  that 
thej  are  extraneous  and  probably  fungoid  growths.  We  have  de- 
tected them  in  everj  sample  of  cocoa  seed  submitted  to  examina- 
tion.   See^.  43. 

We  have  now  completed  the  description  of  the  several  structures 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  husk  of  cocoa. 

The  seed^  deprived  of  its  husk,  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  several 
lobes,  angular  m  form,  and  irregular  in  size  and  shape ;  under  pres- 
sure, these  readily  separate  from  each  other,  and  the  seed  breaks  up 
into  pieces,  which  are  known  as  *'  nibs." 

The  lobes  are  constituted  of  innumerable  minute  cells,  of  a  rounded 
form,  the  cavities  of  which  are  filled  with  starch  corpuscles  and  fatty 
matter. 

On  the  sui*face  of  the  seed  these  cells  are  rendered  angular  by  com- 
pression, and  are  usually  of  a  deep-red  colour :  the  tint,  however, 
varies  greatly ;' they  are  frequently,  in  parts,  spotted  with  purple,  and 
even  deep  blue. 

M  2 
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Each  cell  containB  manj  starch  corpuscles,  small  in  size,  of  a 
rounded  form,  and  which  ofien  present  an  obscure,  radiate,  or  stellate 


hilum. 


Fig.iS. 


ReprMentt  the  itmokuret  met  with  in  a  Mmple  of  oiimiri  Trikidad  Cocoa.  It 
will  be  notieed  that  the  (teuef  formiitg  the  huA  o/*  cocoa  are  aboaU,  and  that 
those  of  the  eeed  itoelf  are  moch  broken  vp,  many  of  the  celli  being  raptured,  to 
M  to  permit  the  etcape  of  the  itareh  corpnselefl  and  fttt,  point*  of  Importance  in 
the  manvfkoture  of  chocolate,  a  a,  eelU  of  the  kernel  of  eoooa  t  6  6,  membrane 
on  nirfaoe  of  lobee  i  c  e,  tiaiaea  of  embryo  i  d  d,  free  mawei  of  itarch  {  e  e,  looee 


Placed  at  one  extremity  of  the  seed  is  the  embryo ;  this  consists  of 
cellular  tissue,  the  cells  or  meshes  of  which  enclose  numerous  starch 
granules  and  spherules  of  oil. 

Now,  in  the  more  carefully  prepared  chocolates,  the  whole  of  the 
structures  represented  in  Jigs.  40,  41,  and  42.  are  absent,  and  those 
delineated  in^.  43.,  and  especially  j^.  44.,  only  are  met  with :  in 
some  cases  the  embryo  even  is  removed  ;  but  this,  since  it  forms  so 
inconsiderable  a  part  of  the  entire  seed,  and  contains,  moreover, 
starch  and  fat,  appears  to  be  almost  an  over-refinement. 

On  the  Properties  of  Cocoa. 
Cocoa  may  be  considered  under  two  heads ;  as  regards  its  at^  I 
on  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  and  as  a  direct  nutritive.  j 
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The  physiological  actions  of  the  aromatic  oil  of  cocoa  and  of  the 
theobromine  are  probably  similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  con-» 
stituents  of  tea  and  coffee. 

Fig.er. 


BadilbllillM  itruBtwM  prMcnt  In  a  Mmple  of  imodnlterataJ  Flaksv  Cocoa,  whieh 
nmallj  oontaimt  both  tud  and  hmak.  a  a^  tubttlar  fibre*  on  lurfaoe  %  b  b,  leoond 
membrane  of  husk  ;  c  c,  spiral  ressels  :  d  d,  cells  of  kernel ;  e,  membrane  coTer- 
ing  lobes  ;  /,  tissue  of  embryo  i  g  y,  free  maasea  of  starch  grannies  ;  A  A,  looee 
stareh  corpuscles. 

The  spedal  actions  of  the  volatile  oils  of  tea  and  cocoa  have  not 
yet  been  scientifically  investigated ;  those  only  of  the  oil  of  coffee  have 
hitherto  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment ;  but  fVom  analogy 
there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  all  these  oils,  which  so  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  their  physical  pro{)erties,  agree  also  in  all 
essential  particulars  in  their  physiological  actions. 

The  volatile  oil  of  coffee  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  as  already 
stated,  produces  a  gentle  excitement  of  the  nervous  and  vascular 
systems,  dispels  hunger,  retards  the  waste  of  the  tissues  to  an  equal 
extent  with  caffeine,  and  hence  allays  hunger. 

The  caffeine  of  coffee  and  of  tea  retJirds  greatly  the  waste  of  the 
tissues,  and  hence  is  indirectly  nutritious.  This  is  shown  by  the 
(linunution  of  the  quantity  of  urea,  phosphoric  acid,  and  salt  in  the 
urine. 

As  a  nutritive  cocoa  stands  very  much  higher  than  either  coffee  or 

M  3 
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tea,  in  coDsequence  of  the  large  quantities  of  fat,  starch,  and  gluten 
contained  in  it. 

It  is  true  that  tea  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  gluten  than 
cocoa,  yiz.  35  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  20  per  cent. ;  but  most 
of  this  gluten,  ow'mfr  to  the  manner  in  which  the  infusion  is  prepared 
and  drslok,  remains  m  the  leaves,  and  the  benefit  of  it  is  of  course  lost 
to  the  system.  Again,  tea  does  not  contain  butter  or  anj  considerable 
amount  of  starch.  In  the  case  of  cocoa,  an  emulsion  of  the  seed  b 
made,  and  in  this  way  all  the  active  and  nutritious  constituents  of  the 
article  are  consumed.  Owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  fatty  matter 
present,  cocoa  is  apt  to  disagree  with  some  delicate  stomachs. 

On  the  Adultebatioh  of  Cocoa. 

The  roasted  beans  or  seeds  of  cocoa,  when  ground  and  reduced 
to  paste,  constitute  flake  or  rock  cocoa,  which  consists,  when  it  if  ge- 
miine,  of  nothing  but  cocoa. 

Other  names  under  which  cocoa  is  sold  in  this  country  are  granu- 
lated, soluble,  dietetic,  homeopathic  &c. 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  these  names  to  indicate  that  the  articles  in 
question  are  anything  more  than  varieties  of  cocoa,  or  to  show,  what 
is  too  frequently  the  case,  that  they  are  compounds  of  sugar,  starch, 
cocoa,  and  oftentimes  other  substances. 

The  practice  of  calling  these  mixed  articles  cocoa  is  manifestly  as 
improper  and  deceptive  as  it  is  to  call  the  compound  of  coffee  and 
chicory^  Patent  Compressed  Coffee,  Finest  Old  Turkey  Coffee,  &c. 

An  article  should  be  sold  for  what  it  really  is,  and  under  ita  own 
name ;  if  it  be  right  to  sell  these  mixtures  at  all  they  should  be  sold 
as  the  law  now  compels  chicory  and  coffee  to  be  sold,  and  should  be 
labelled  as  mixtures.  Further,  the  proportions  of  the  several  ingre- 
dients entering  into  the  composition  of  the  mixed  article  should  be 
stated  on  the  wrappers. 

The  French  and  other  continental  manufacturers  of  cocoa  adopt  a 
more  straightforward  and  proper  course :  they  never  call  their  com- 
pound and  manufactured  articles  cocoa,  but  chocolate;  thus  they 
even  denominate  the  cakes  which  they  prepare,  and  which  contain 
nothing  but  cocoa,  chocolate  —  "  chocolat  sans  sucre,**  although,  with 
strict  propriety,  they  might  in  this  case  have  used  the  word  cocoa. 

The  cocoa,  then,  of  the  English  makers  in  general  is  not  cocoa  at 
all,  but  chocolate ;  whenever,  therefore,  the  word  cocoa,  an  adjective 
of  indefinite  signification  being  prefixed,  is  employed  to  designate  an 
article  which  is  not  pure  or  genuine  cocoa,  ^uU  article  ought  to  he  con^ 
ndered  as  adulterated. 

The  works  of  Accum,  Brande,  Ure,  and  Pereira  contain  but  little 
information  respecting  the  adulteration  of  cocoa ;  the  only  English 
writers  who  have  treated  of  it  at  all  fully  being  Mitchell  and  Nor- 
mandy. 
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The  first  of  these  authors,  Mitchell,  has  the  following  observations 
on  the  subject :  — 

**  Chocolate  is  adulterated  with  flour,  potato  starch,  and  sugar,  to- 
other with  cocoa-nut  oil,  lard,  or  even  tallow.  Even  the  so-called 
finest  chocolate  is  made  up  with  clarified  mutton  suet  and  common 
sii^^ar,  together  with  ordinary  cocoa. 

^  If  in  breaking  chocolate  it  is  gravelly, — if  it  melt  in  the  mouth 
without  leaving  a  cool,  refreshing  taste, — if  it,  on  the  addition  of  hot 
water,  becomes  thick  and  pasty, — and,  lastly,  if  it  form  a  gelatinous 
mass  on  cooling,  it  is  adulterated  with  starch  and  sueh-like  sub- 
stances. 

**  Where  earthy  and  other  solid  substances  are  deposited  from 
chocolate  mixed  with  water,  either  the  beans  have  not  been  well 
cleansed,  inferior  sugar  has  been  employed,  or  mineral  substances 
haTe  been  added  to  it,  either  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  or  of  in- 
creanng  its  weight. 

*'  Moreover,  when  chocolate  has  a  kind  of  cheesy  taste,  animal  fat 
has  been  added ;  and  when  very  rancid,  either  vegetable  oil,  or  even 
the  seeds  themselves,  have  been  employed  in  the  sophistication. 

**  The  mineral  substances  employed  in  the  making  up  of  chocolate 
are  some  of  the  ochres,  both  red  and  yellow,  together  with  minium 
(red  lead),  vermilion,  sulphate  of  lime,  chalk,  &c.  Chocolate  so  adul- 
terated, more  especially  with  the  preparations  of  lead,  are  highly  in- 
jurious ;  it  is,  however,  only  the  inferior  chocolates  that  are  thus 
adulterated.'' 

From  the  work  of  Normandy  we  extract  the  following  remarks : — 
^  Unfortunately,  however,  many  of  the  preparations  of  the  cocoa-nut 
sold  under  the  names  of  chocolate,  of  cocoa  flakes,  and  of  chocolate 
powder,  consist  of  a  most  disgusting  mixture  of  bad  or  musty  cocoa- 
nuts,  with  their  shells,  coarse  sugar  of  the  very  lowest  quality,  ground 
with  potato  starch,  old  sea-biscuits,  coarse  branny  flour,  animal  fat 
(generally  tallow,  or  even  greaves).  I  have  known  cocoa  powder 
made  of  potato  starch,  moistened  with  a  decoction  of  cocoa-nut 
shells,  and  sweetened  with  treacle ;  chocolate  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terials, with  the  additions  of  tallow  and  of  ochre.  I  have  also  met 
with  chocolate  in  which  brick-dust  or  red  ochre  had  been  introduced 
to  the  extent  of  twelve  per  cent. ;  another  sample  contained  twenty - 
two  per  cent,  of  peroxide  of  iron,  the  rest  being  starch,  cocoa-nuts 
with  their  shells,  and  tallow.  Messrs.  Jules  Garnier  and  Harel  assert 
that  cinnabar  and  red  lead  have  been  found  in  certain  samples  of 
chocolate,  and  that  serious  accidents  had  been  caused  by  that  diabo- 
lical adulteration.  Grenuine  chocolate  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour ; 
that  which  has  been  adulterated  is  generally  redder,  though  this 
brighter  hue  is  sometimes  given  to  excellent  chocolate,  especially  in 
Spain,  by  means  of  a  little  annate.  This  addition  is  unobjectionable, 
provided  the  annate  is  pure,  which,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.** 
In  defence  of  the  practice  of  selling  sugar,  flour,  and  cocoa  under 
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the  name  of  cocda,  it  is  allied  that  these  articles  are  more  wbtble  cthd 
more  digeeUble  than  cocoa  is  alone.  In  reference  to  these  statements 
the  following  considerations  present  themselves. 

When  a  cup  of  cocoa  is  made  bj  pouring  hot  water  upon  it,  the 
sugar  of  course  dissolves,  as  when  sugar  is  added  to  tea  or  coffee :  it 
certainly  has  no  effect  whatever  in  making  the  cocoa  more  soluble  or 
more  digestible ;  and  the  consumer  at  all  events  might  be  left  to  add 
for  himself  as  he  does  to  his  tea  or  coffee.  The  starch  or  farina  usu- 
ally added  to  cocoa,  when  boiling  water  is  poured  upon  it,  forms  a 
paste  or  jelly,  more  or  less  thick.  This  serves  to  entangle  the  particles 
of  cocoa  oil,  and  to  prevent  part  of  the  oil  from  ascending  to  the 
surface,  and  collecting  there  in  droplets.  In  a  cup  of  cocoa,  therefore, 
for  an  equal  quantity  of  cocoa,  there  is  just  as  much  oil  as  though  no 
starch  was  present,  although,  it  is  true,  part  of  the  oil  is  concealed  from 
view.  We  do  not,  therefore,  perceive  in  what  way  the  starch  renders 
cocoa  more  digestible.  Of  course  the  more  sugar  and  starch  added 
to  the  cocoa,  the  kss  cocoa  there  is  in  the  mixture  and  the  less  oil ; 
but  nearly  the  same  end  would  be  obtained  by  using  less  of  genuine 
cocoa.  Moreover,  starch  in  the  proportion  of  about  12  per  cent,  is 
one  of  the  natural  (tonstituents  of  the  cocoa  bean. 

But  it  may  be  granted,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
starch  (the  sugar  is  altoff ether  out  of  the  question)  is  really  an  im- 
provement :  it  can  only  be  so  in  certain  proportions ;  yet  when  we 
come  to  analyse  different  preparations  of  cocoa,  we  find  that  the  pro- 
portions of  starch  vary  from  6  to  50  per  cent.,  with  the  sugar  from  80 
to  90  per  cent.  Of  course  such  large  additions  as  these  cannot  possibly 
constitute  improvements,  nor  do  they ;  in  fact,  some  of  these  mixtures 
have  scarcely  the  flavour  or  even  the  smell  of  cocoa. 

That  these  large  additions  of  starch  and  sugar  are  not  improvements, 
any  body  may  satisfy  himself  by  contrasting  the  smell  and  taste  of  a 
cup  of  cocoa  made  from  genuine  flake  or  rock  cocoa,  and  one  made 
from  the  ordinary  mixed  article. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  go  the  length  of  stating  that  such  mixtures 
ought  not  to  be  permitted ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  ougbt  to 
be  sold  as  mixtures,  and  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  stated  on 
the  wrapper. 

Nearly  every  kind  of  flour  and  starch,  especially  such  as  are  inex- 
pensive, is  added  to  cocoa.  In  the  cheaper  descriptions  of  cocoa 
wheat  flour^  potato  starchy  and  $ago  meal  are  chiefly  used,  as  well  as 
mixtures  of  them  in  different  proportions  ^  one  dealer  giving  the  pre- 
ference to  one  kind  of  starch  or  mixture,  another  to  another  kind.  In 
some  of  the  more  expensive  cocoas  £!ast  Indian  arrowroot  and  Toug  ie» 
Moisy  or  mixtures  of  these  with  the  cheaper  starches,  are  employed. 

The  quality  of  the  sugar  used  varies  from  white  lump  to  the  in- 
ferior descriptions  of  brown  and  treacly  sugar. 

Now  the  excessive  reduction  of  cocoa  by  means  of  sugar  and  starch 
sometimes  renders  the  employment  of  animal  fat  necessary  to  give  it 
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a  neher  character ;  yerr  commonlj  this  reduction  also  farther  se- 
cesmtstes  the  nae  of  coloured  or  femiginouM  earths,  as  Venetian  red^ 
wmber^  and  bole  Armenian, 

Mr.  George  Phillips,  in  evidence  before  the  Parliamentarj  Com- 
mittee on  Adulteration,  states :  *'  In  one  case,  where  I  succeeded  in 
getting  the  proportions,  from  a  manu&cturer,  of  what  he  called  his 
best  soluble  cocoa,  there  were,  in  his  own  language,  cocoa  forty- 
two,  himp  fortj-two,  white  and  red  fiftj-two.  The  cocoa  represents 
the  nut,  the  lump  the  sugar,  and  the  white  is  starch ;  the  red,  oxide 
of  iron  to  colour  it.  The  per-centage  of  cocoa  in  that  sample  would 
be  30  per  cent.,  and  that  wss  stated  bj  the  manufacturer  to  be  his 
heU  soluble  cocooT  If  that  was  his  bebt  cocoa,  what,  we  wonder,  was. 
the  composition  of  his  worst  ? 

It  should  be  known  that  Venetian  red  and  other  ferruginous  earths 
are  sometimes  contaminated  with  arsetde. 

KeeuUs  of  the  Examination  of  Samplee, 

We  will  now  state  the  results  derived  from  the  examination^  chemical 
and  mieroecopioalj  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  cocoa  of  different 
kinds  purUiased  from  dealers  resident  in  the  metropolis. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  fifty -four  samples  of  various  kinds 
were,— 

lliat  eight  samples  were  genuine^  these  being  ^fiake  and  rock  cocoas ; 
that  ia,  they  contained  no  sugar  or  starch,  but  consisted  entirely  of 
cocoa. 

That  sugar  was  present  in  forty- three  samples,  the  amount  forming 
from  5  to  as  much  as,  in  some  cases,  50  per  cent,  of  the  article. 

That  starch  was  detected  in  forty- six  of  the  so-called  cocoas,  the 
amount  likewise  varying  from  6  to  50  per  cent. 

To  such  an  extent  did  some  of  the  samples  consist  of  sugar  and 
starch,  that  they  contained  only  sufficient  cocoa  to  impart  some  degree 
of  flavour  to  the  articles. 

Lastly,  that  out  of  sixty-eight  samples  of  cocoa  and  chocolate,  the 
ashes  of  which  were  submitted  to  examination,  thirty-nine  contained 
coloured  earthy  substances,  as  reddle^  Venetian  red^  umber,  &c. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  relative  prices  of  wheat  flour, 
potato  starch,  and  sago  meal,  also  of  sugar,  especially  brown  sugar, 
bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  that  of  cocoa  itselt;  it  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood how  great  is  the  inducement  to  substitute  these  articles  for 
cocoa ;  and  it  will,  we  are  sure,  be  apparent  that  it  is  not  out  of  simple 
regard  to  our  digestive  organs  that  they  are  added  to  cocoa  in  such 
large  quantities. 

The  extent  to  which  the  adulteration  of  cocoa  is  carried  may  be  to 
some  extent  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  the  price  at  which  some  of  the 
inferior  cocoa  mixtures  are  sold  is  much  less  than  that  at  which 
genuine  cocoa  can  be  purchased. 
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The  real  secret  of  the  almost  constant  use  of  starch  and  sugar  is  to 
be  found  in  the  cheapness  of  these  articles,  and  not  in  anj  advantages 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  their  admixture  with  cocoa ;  this  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  show. 

Genuine  cocoa,  in  the  form  of  flake,  rock,  or  roll,  is  sold  at  from 
l(ki.  to  Is.  per  pound ;  wheat  flour  may  be  purchased  at  l^d^  potato 
flour  and  sago  meal  at  about  Sd,  or  4d.  per  pound ;  sugar  at  from  3^. 
to  6d,  per  pound.  The  mixtures  of  cocoa,  starch,  and  sugar,  are  sold 
at  from  6a,  to  2s.  Sd.  per  pound ;  let  the  reader  compare  these  prices 
with  the  cost  of  wheat  and  potato  flours,  and  he  will  then  perceive 
what  a  field  for  imposition  and  extortion  the  admixture  of  these  sub- 
stances with  cocoa  afibrds. 

Setting  aside,  however,  the  question  of  price,  and  whether  the  admix- 
ture of  starch  with  cocoa  is  attended  with  any  advantages  or  not,  on  the 
same  principle  as  we  objected  to  the  calling  of  the  mixture  of  chicory 
and  coffee — coffee,  we  also  object  to  designating  a  compound  of 
starch,  sugar,  and  cocoa  by  the  name  of  the  latter  only,  no  adjective 
being  prefixed  to  the  word  cocoa,  indicating  the  presence  in  the  article 
of  any  other  substances. 

But  there  are  other  adulterations  of  cocoa  sometimes  practised,  but 
which  have  not  yet  been  referred  to,  viz.,  those  with  chicory  and  the 
husk  of  cocoa. 

The  cocoa  beans  are  sometimes  coarsely  broken  up  into  nibs,  and 
are  sold  in  this  state ;  now  these  nibs  are  frequently  adulterated  with 
roasted  chicory  root. 

Again,  genuine  cocoa  of  good  quality  ought  not  to  contain  any  of 
the  husk,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  forms  about  12  per  cent,  of  the 
seeds,  and  which  is  almost  destitute  of  active  or  nutritious  principles 
and  substances. 

Nevertheless  the  husk  is  almost  constantly  present  in  the  cheaper 
cocoas  of  British  fabrication  :  the  French  makers  rarely  make  use  of 
the  husk,  but  sell  it  at  about  3d.  per  lb. 

The  greater  part  of  the  husks  not  used  in  cocoa,  Dr.  Ure  states, 
find  their  way  into  Ireland.  Dr.  Ure  affirms  that  612,123  lbs.,  out 
of  753,580  imported  for  consumption  in  1840,  were  consumed  in 
Ireland,  and  less  than  4000  lbs.  of  the  beans. 

There  is  good  evidence  to  show  that  in  some  cases  the  fragments 
of  husk  prove  irritating  to  the  intestines  and  occasion  diarrhcea. 

Johnston  states :  ^'  Ihis  husk  is  usually  ground  up  with  the  ordinary 
cocoas,  but  it  is  always  separated  in  the  manufacture  of  the  purer 
chocolates.  Hence,  in  the  chocolate  manufactories  it  accumulates  in 
large  quantities,  which  are  imported  into  this  country  from  Trieste 
and  other  Italian  ports  under  the  name  of  *  miserable.*  Here  the 
husk  is  partly  ground  up  in  the  inferior  cocoas,  and  is  partly  de- 
spatched to  Ireland." 

Before  proceeding  to  point  out  the  methods  by  which  the  various 
adulterations  of  cocoa  may  be  discovered,  a  few  remarks  may  be  made 
on  chocolate. 
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.  CHOCOLATE.  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Unlike  cocoa,  chocolate  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  manufactured  article ; 
the  French  particularly  excel  in  its  preparation,  making  a  varietj  of 
combinations  of  cocoa  with  other  substances. 

The  more  common  additions  are,  however,  sugar,  and  yarious  kinds 
and  mixtures  of  starch ;  in  the  better  descriptions  of  chocolate,  Ma- 
ranta  arrowroot  is  employed. 

For  imparting  flavour  and  scent,  vanilla  and  cinnamon  are  chiefly 
used. 

Occasionally  a  medicinal  chocolate  is  prepared  with  salep,  a  fecula 
obtained  from  the  bulbous  root  of  an  orchis.  In  some  cases,  also, 
chocolate  is  made  the  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  various  re- 
medies, the  taste  of  which  is  to  a  great  extent  concealed  by  the  cho- 
colate. 

Of  twelve  samples  of  chocolate  examined,  • 

Ont  contained  13  parts  of  sugar  and  25  parts  of  starch  to  the  100 
parts ;  the  starch  consisted'  of  a  mixture  of  tapioca  starch,  Maranta 
arrowroot,  Indian  com  flour,  and  sago  meaL 

The  second^  of  35  parts  sugar  and  30  parts  wheat  flour  to  the  100 
parts. 

The  third,  of  13  parts  sugar  and  10  parts  sago  to  the  100  parts. 

The  /ourtk  sample,  being  obtained  from  the  same  maker,  had  the 
same  composition  as  the  first. 

The  Jffik  contained  15  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  flour  and 
potato  starch,  but  no  sugar. 

The  sucih  contained  14  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  16  of  potato  flour. 

The  seventh  consisted  of  14  per  cent,  of  sago  meal,  with  a  little  sugar, 
the  remainder  bein^  cocoa. 

The  eif^hth  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  cocoa  and  wgar  made  into  a 
paste  wi£  water,  the  cocoa  forming  about  56  per  cent,  of  the  article, 
or  little  more  than  one  half. 

The  composition  of  the  jdnth^  tenth,  and  eleventh  samples  was  nearly 
the  same. 

The  twelfth  sample  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  sugar,  potato  flour, 
sago  meal,  water,  and  cocoa.  The  sugar  and  water  formed  42  parts  of 
the  article,  the  flour  at  least  10  parts ;  the  cocoa  thus  formed  less  than 
half  the  article. 

Besides  the  above  ingredients,  several  of  the  chocolates  contained 
coloured  femiginous  earths.  Generally  the  proportion  of  starch  was 
much  less  than  in  some  of  the  cocoas  examined. 

Chocolate  being  a  compound  article,  no  valid  objection  can  be 
urged  against  the  presence  of  sugar  and  starch.  The  points  to  be 
considered  are,  the  price  of  the  article,  and  the  proportions  and  quality 
of  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  the  addition  of  the  red 
earths  of  course  cannot  be  justified. 
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On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Cocoa. 

The  articles  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  cocoa,  and  with  the 
means  for  the  detection  of  which  it  is  necessarj  that  we  should  be 
acquainted,  are  the  following :  ^eugar,  varmu  flours  and  starches,  hu^ 
of  cocoa^  chicory  rooty  fatty  mattery  and  coUmredferrvginons  earih9. 

On  the  Detection  of  Sugar.  —  The  presence  of  sugar  in  cocoa 
may  be  readily  detected  by  ihe  taste.  To  determine  the  quantil^, 
the  following  simple  but  efficient  proceeding  may  be  adopted :  — 
Dissolve  a  weighed  quantity  of  cocoa  containing  sugar  in  cold  water, 
filter,  dry  the  residue  first  with  blotting  paper  and  then  on  the  water- 
bath,  weiffh  ;  the  loss  will  indicate  rery  nearly  the  amount  of  sugar 
with  which  the  sample  of  cocoa  operated  upon  was  admixed. 

To  show  to  what  extent  this  method  ma^  be  relied  upon,  we  may 
mention  that  we  dissolved  one  ounce  of  a  mixture  in  e(]uai  proportions 
of  cocoa  and  suffar  in  cold  water,  and  afWwards  dried  the  residue ; 
the  weight  of  this  was  only  twenty-eight  grains  short  of  the  four 
drachms.  Or  the  aqueous  solution  may  be  evaporated  and  the  residue 
dried. 

The  method  of  determining  the  sugar  by  conversion  into  alcohol 
or  carbonic  acid  is  not  well  applicable  to  the  cocoa  mixture,  because  of 
the  starch  present.  The  sugar  is  cane  sugar,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
this  should  be  converted  into  grape  sugar  by  the  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  a4»d  in  order  to  render  it  readily  fermentable;  but  this 
acid  also  converts  the  starch  present  into  sugar. 

On  the  Detection  of  Starch,  —  In  most  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  de- 
termine the  kind  of  starch  employed,  and  to  iorm  an  approximate 
opinion  as  to  the  quantity  present :  the  only  certain  method  by  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  starch  employed  can  be  obtained  is  by  means 
of  the  microscope.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  quantity  of  starch  present. 

The  starches  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  cocoa  are  the  follow- 
ing :  wheat  flour,  potato  flour,  Indian  corn,  sago  meaK  tapioca,  East 
India,  Maranta,  and  Tons  les  Mois  arrowroots.  Now  all  these  starches 
possess  distinctive  characters  by  which  they  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

Cocoa  itself  contains  about  1 1  per  cent,  of  starch  in  the  form  of 
minute  starch  granules,  entirely  dinerent  in  size  and  shape  from  those 
of  cocoa :  besides,  these  granules  usually  are  not  free,  but  are  for  the 
most  part  embedded  in  the  cells  of  the  cocoa  or  else  in  its  butter. 

Now  although  cocoa  contains  so  much  starch,  the  only  means 
recommended  for  the  discovery  of  the  adulteration  of  cocoa  with 
starch,  was  by  iodine,  which  of  course  gives,  if  properly  employed, 
indications  of  the  presence  of  fecula  in  every  case ;  and  not  a  word 
was  even  hinted  respecting  the  employment  of  the  only  means  by 
which  the  diflerent  starches  used  could  be  identified, — namely,  the 
microscope. 
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The  characters  oi  wheat  flow  will  be  minutely  described  under  the 
head  of  Flour ;  but  they  have  alr«ulj  been  briefly  noticed  and  repre- 


Fig,  47. 


STXAm,  Datib,  ft  Co's  Scpshiox  Solublk  Cocoa. 
a  a  Of  ttareli  oorpoRlet,  eells»  and  q>timl  Tesiela  of  oooo*  i  66  6,  gnnnlM  of  potato 


sented  when  describing  the  adulterations  of  chicory  and  coffee.  See 
fig.  30.  p.  127. 

The  characters  o^ potato  flotir  will  be  described  under  the  head  of 
Arrowroot.  It  may  be  stated  now  that  they  are  of  large  size,  ovate 
form,  distinctly  ringed,  and  with  a  small  but  very  distinct  hilum  at 
the  smaller  extremity  of  each  granule.  They  are  well  represented  in 
fig.M. 

The  characters  of  iogo  meal  will  also  be  given  under  the  head  of 
Arrowroot.  The  granules,  although  smaller  than  those  of  potato,  are  yet 
of  considerable  size;  but  they  are  particularly  and  easily  distinguished 
by  being  truncate  at  one  extremity,  as  represented  mfig,  48. 

In  fig,  49.  the  starch  granules  of  both  potato  flour  and  *ago  meal 
are  figured :  it  will  be  seen  that  the  differences  are  very  consider- 
able and  obvious. 
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The  starch  granules  of  Indian  com  are  of  about  the  size  of  those  of 
wheat  flour ;  but  the  greater  number  of  them  are  polygonal,  and  hence 
thej  exhibit  a  more  or  less  angular  outline.    See  article  Flour. 


F(g.4S, 


Writk'8  Pubi  Homoeopathic  Cocoa. 

a  a  a,  lUureh  gnmnleSf  cellt,  and  frainnenta   of  oooo*  i  b  U,  granules  of  Bogo 
meal. 

The  characters  of  the  starch  granules  of  Maranta  or  West  Indian, 
Curcuma  or  East  Indian,  Tapioca  or  Manihot  arrowroot,  and  of  Tous 
les  Mois,  will  likewise  be  found  fully  detailed  in  the  article  Arrowroot. 

The  granules  of  East  Indian  arrowroot  are  very  flat;  the  stria 
upon  them  describe  segments  or  portions  of  rings  only ;  and  the  central 
cavity  is  not  visible. 

The  starch  granules  of  West  Indian  arrowroot  are  of  nearly  the 
same  size  as  those  of  sago  starch.  They  difier,  however,  in  not  being 
inuller-shaped,  and  in  the  slit  hilum  which  runs  transversely  across 
the  granule. 

Those  of  Tapioca  arrowroot  are,  like  the  starch  granules  of  sagOt 
miiUer-shaped,  but  they  are  several  times  smaller. 
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Lastlj,  the  starch  granules  of  Tous  lesMois  differ  from  all  the  others 
in  being  very  much  larger ;  thej  are  flat,  with  strongly  marked  strie, 

Flg.A9, 


J.  8.  FbT  JfcSoVB*    CKLKBRATKD  SOLUBLE  COCOX. 

aaei^  grmanlea  and  oelli  of  oooo* ;  &  6  6,  grannlea  ot  potato  flour ;  e  ecygnmxln  of 
tooo  tntiMlm 

which  describe  segments  of  circles  onlj,  and  they  present  a  small  but 
well-marked  central  hilum. 

In  order  to  determine  approximately  the  quantity  of  starch  present 
in  any  cocoa,  probably  one  of  the  simplest  methods  is  the  following : — 
The  sugar,  if  present,  having  been  removed  by  means  of  cold  water, 
the  cocoa  is  to  be  boiled  thoroughly,  the  decoction  strained  through 
coarse  muslin,  and  the  fat  removed  when  cold :  the  residue  which  sub- 
sides from  the  strained  liquid  consists  chiefly  of  starch,  the  amount  of 
which  may  be  determined  either  by  measurement  in  graduated  tubes, 
or  else  it  may  be  dried  and  weighed. 

In  the  latter  case  it  is  necessarv  to  ascertain  by  previous  experiment 
how  much  boiled  and  dried  starch  of  each  different  flour  or  arrowroot 
corresponds  to  certain  amounts  of  the  raw  flour  or  starch. 

Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  starch  present  may  be  formed  from 
the  consistency  of  the  decoction  when  cold.    If  the  amount  of  starch 
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is  very  considerable^— 40  or  50  percent., — the  liquid  will  be  thick  and 
jelly-like. 

Fig.  M. 


Tatlos  Bbothcks*  HoMotorATBic  Cocoa. 

a  a  a,  gnmnlct  and  cells  of  ooom  t  6  6  6,  grannlei  of  Canma  tiardiot  Tom  let  Mou; 
c  c  gnukolw  of  taqtiooa  $tarclL 

Tn  making  obsenrations  on  the  comparative  density  of  cold  decoc- 
tions of  cocoa  containing  different  per-centages  of  starch,  we  noticed 
.  that  after  a  time  the  starch  ceased  to  be  uniformly  diffused  throughout 
the  fluid,  and  that  it,  as  well  as  the  heavier  particles  of  cocoa,  subsided, 
leaving  a  supernatant  stratum  of  clear  liquid ;  this  stratum  varying  in 
thickness  according  to  the  quantity  of  starch  present,  and  being  most 
shallow  where  there  was  most  fecula,  and  deepest  where  this  was 
least 

It  then  occurred  to  us  that  in  the  fact  of  the  subsidence  of  the 
starch  we  had  a  means  of  determining  approximately  the  per-centage 
of  that  substance  present  in  any  sample  of  cocoa. 

We  accordingly  filled  five  tubular  glasses,  each  seven  inches  and  a 
half  in  height,  three- fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  holding 
twelve  drachms  of  water,  with  five  different  cold  decoctions  of  cocoa, 
containing,  respectively,  50,  40,  80,  20,  and  10  per  cent  each  of 
starch :  in  the  first,  the  thickness  of  the  clear  stratum  was  one  inch  ; 
in  the  second,  one  inch  and  a  half;  in  the  third,  two  inches ;  in  the 
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fourth,  two  inches  and  a  half;  and  in  the  fifth,  three  inches.    It  is  to 
be  understood,  howeyer,  that  these  measurements  are  approximately 


Fig.  51. 


Dunr's  OcxminE  Uxadultkratkd  Cbocolati. 

a  a  a,  lUroh  grannies  and  c«lU  of  cocoa  \hhby  grannlei  of  tapioai  itarch;  c  c c, 
Maranta  arrowroot ;  (i,  Indian  com  meal;  e  e,  potato  starch;  f/^  Cttrcuma 


correct  only,  and  that  to  obtain'perfectly  accurate  results  it  is  necessary 
that  the  experiments  should  be  carefully  repeated.  The  proportion  of 
the  ingredients  forming  each  decoction  was  220  grains  by  weight  of 
the  mixture  of  cocoa  and  potato  flour,  to  eight  ounces  of  water,  the 
boiling  being  continued  for  five  minutes  in  each  case. 

Or  the  amount  of  starch  present  may  be  determined  chemically.  The 
sugar,  should  any  be  present,  having  been  removed,  and  also  the 
fat,  either  by  expression  or  by  the  action  of  ether,  the  cocoa  is  to 
be  dried  and  weighed,  then  treated — once  or  twice,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary — ^with  a  weak  solution  of  potash,  which  will  dissolve  out  the 
starch:  the  residue  consists  chiefly  of  woody  fibre  and  cellular 
tissue ;  this  is  to  be  dried  and  weighed,  and  the  diflerence  between 
the  first  and  second  weights  represents  the  amount  of  starch  pre- 
sent. Another  way  is  to  boil  the  cocoa  after  the  removal  of  the 
sugar  and  fat,  and  to  precipitate  the  starch  from  the  decoction  by 

K 
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means  of  iodide  of  potassium ;  the  blue  iodide  of  stiirch  is  foimed, 
from  which  the  starch  may  be  calculated.  According  to  Brande 
iodide  of  starch  has  no  certain  composition ;  but  by  the  analysis  of 
Lorsaigne  it  appears  that  it  contains  41*79  parts  of  iodine  and  58*21 
of  stardi ;  or,  according  to  Berzelius,  two  atoms  of  iodine  with  one  of 
starch. 

Graham  gives  the  following  process  for  obtaining  iodide  of  starch 
in  a  state  of  puritj  :  — 

'^  A  firm  jelly  is  prepared  by  boiling  potato  starch  with  water,  and 
after  cooling,  a  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  sufficient  to 
occasion  the  solution  to  become  liq^uid,  when  assisted  by  a  slight 
elevation  of  temperature.  The  solution  is  then  filtered,  and  a  solo- 
tion  of  iodine  in  alcohol  is  mixed  with  it,  so  long  as  the  latter  pro- 
duces a  blue  precipitate ;  care  being  taken  not  to  add  too  much  of  the 
solution  of  iodine,  as  the  alcohol  of  that  solution  will  then  precipitate 
iincombined  starch."  * 

But  the  most  accurate  method  is,  after  the  removal  of  the  sugar,  to 
convert  the  starch  into  grape  sugar,  and  to  calculate  the  amount 
either  by  Fehlins^s  test  or  from  the  alcohol  or  carbonic  acid  formed. 

Take  200  grams  of  the  cocoa  mixture ;  boil  with  about  ten  times 
the  quantity  of  water ;  add  rather  more  than  two  drachms  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (1  to  5),  and  apply  heat  until  the  fluid  becomes  thin ;  boil 
the  fluid  for  6  or  10  hours  in  a  flask  with  a  narrow  neck,  placed  on  the 
sand-bath,  replacing  from  time  to  time  the  evaporated  water ;  or  heat 
the  fluid  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  in  a  water-bath.  When 
the  conversion  is  complete,  which  in  ordinary  cases  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  tincture  of^  iodine,  dilute  the  fluid  with  water,  and  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  su^ar  present  either  by  Fehling's  test  or,  what  is 
better,  by  converting  it  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  Calculate  the 
sugsr  from  either  of  these,  and  the  starch  again  from  this.  The  com- 
position and  method  of  using  Febling*s  test  is  given  elsewhere ;  100 
parts  of  grape  sugar  correspond  to  90  parts  of  starch.  The  method 
of  converting  grape  sugar  into  alcohol  is  described  under  the  article 
Coffee,  p.  123.,  and  the  fermentation  test  under  Tobacco. 

On  the  Detection  of  Foreign  Fatty  Matter.  —  Animal  oils  and  fats,  as 
lard,  tallow,  and  suet,  on  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  time,  especially  in  a 
warm  place,  become  rancid  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  while  the 
butter  of  cocoa  under  the  same  circumstances  remains  perfectly  sweat. 

For  the  detection  of  these  adulterations,  therefore,  the  cocoa  or  cho- 
colate should  be  scraped  fine  and  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  plate, 
so  that  the  air  may  have  free  access  to  it.  In  a  few  days  the  foreign 
fatty  matters  will  have  become  rancid,  when  they  may  be  detected  by 
the  taste  and  smell,  especially  when  warmed. 

Another  way  is  the  following,  given  by  Dr.  Normandy : — 

**  The  presence  of  animal  fats,  or  of  oils,  may  also  be  recognised  by 

*  ElementB  of  Chemfitry,  p.  741 
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saponifying  a  portion  of  the  chocolate  as  follows :  —  Rasp  about  2000 
grains  of  the  chocolate  under  examination,  and  boil  them  with  water 
and  some  caustic  potash.  When  the  fat  is  saponified,  dilute  the  mass 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  filter  iiiree  or  four  times.  The 
milky  filtrate,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  solution  of  soap,  should  now  be 
supersaturated  with  nitric  acid ;  this  will  separate  the  fat,  which  will 
float  on  the  liquor  after  cooling.  It  may  then  be  collected  on  a  filter; 
and  on  rubbing  a  small  portion  of  it  between  the  fingers,  the  odour 
will  generally  mdicate  its  origin  ;  but  more  effectually  still  by  heating 
it  in  a  small  capsule.  Pure  butter  of  cocoa  has  no  odour.  Or  the 
chocolate  may  be  exhausted  by  sulphuric  ether,  and  by  evaporating 
it,  the  fat  will  be  left  behind,  and  may  then  be  identified,  as  just 
said/' 

The  presence  of  foreign  fatty  matter  may  sometimes  be  determined 
by  noticing  the  form,  size,  and  consistency  of  the  droplets  of  fat  or  oil 
which  collect  on  the  surface  of  a  decoction  of  cocoa  after  it  has 
become  cold.  If  these  droplets  be  firm,  shot-like,  and  globular,  except 
on  the  upper  surface,  which  is  slightly  flattened,  and  very  small,  rarely 
exceeding  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  then  there  li  no  doubt 
but  that  the  globules  in  question  consist  of  the  fat  or  butter  of  cocoa. 

If,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  the  globules  be  large,  flat,  or  disc- 
like, exceed  the  size  named  considerably,  attaining,  some  of  them,  to 
one-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  even  more  in  diameter,  then  animal  fat  or  oil 
is  probably  present,  a  conclusion  which  may  be  still  further  confirmed 
by  testing  tne  fat,  keeping  it  for  a  time,  and  observing  whether  it  be- 
comes rancid  or  not.  The  suspected  cocoa  should  be  cooled  in  an 
open  vessel  exposed  freely  to  the  air,  and  not  in  a  covered  one,  for 
in  this  latter  case  the  droplets  of  oil  of  even  pure  cocoa  will  frequently 
concrete  in  large  and  flattened  dies.* 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Mineral  Substances  rued. 

Of  the  mineral  substances  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  cocoa, 
some  are  used  for  the  sake  of  their  weight ;  of  these  the  chief  are 
carbonate  of  lime  or  chalky  and  sulphate  of  lime  or  plaster  of  PariSy 
especially  the  former. 

Other  substances  are  employed  for  the  colour  they  impart,  and 
these  are  firequently  had  recourse  to;  the  principal  are  red  iron 
earths,  as  red  ochre^  Venetian  redy  and  umber. 

For  the  detection  of  these  mineral  substances  500  grains  of  the 
cocoa  should  be  incinerated,  and  the  ash  weighed  and  analysed. 

Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  mineral  substances  mixed  with  the 
cocoa  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  a  portion  of  it  in  boiling  water,  and 
observing  closely  the  character  of  the  precipitate.  In  this  way  the 
presence  of  ferruginous  earth  may  sometimes  be  readily  discovered, 

•  Valuable  Inrormatlon  may  often  be  obtained  by  ascertaining  the  melting  point,  whleb  ia 
dllferent  in  the  case  of  the  butter  of  cocoa,  and  the  Cats  employed  for  iu  adulteration. 
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For  the  detection  oTcttrhflnate  ofUme  and  mlphate  of  lime  we  must 
proceed  as  described  under  the  head  of  Tea,  at  p.  101. 

The  ash  of  genuine  cocoa  is  pale  grej  :  if  any  of  the  red  iron  earths 
be  present  it  will  be  more  or  less  coloured  with  the  red  oxide  of  iron  ; 
and  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  this  oxide,  the  process  de- 
scribed in  the  articles  on  Tea  and  Chicory,  at  pp.  103.  and  149.,  must  be 
followed. 

Red  Ochre  consists  of  oxide  of  iron  with  silica,  and  sometimes  alu- 
mina, clay,  or  even  chalk ;  while  Venetian  red,  when  genuine,  consists 
(^  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  is  obtained  by  calcining  copperas  or  sul- 
phate of  iron.   It  is,  however,  often  adulterated,  especially  with  chalk. 

It  should  be  known  that  the  colour  of  the  ash  obtained  by  the  in- 
cineration of  preparations  of  cocoa,  adulterated  with  red  ochre,  'u 
subject  to  considerable  variation,  dependent  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  incineration  has  been  conducted,  whether  in  an  open  or  covered 
crucible,  and  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  ash  has  been  heated 
and  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  process.  Thus  the 
ash  of  cocoa  so  adulterated  may  be  made  to  assume  different  colours, 
varying  frdm  dark  brown,  light  brown,  fawn,  yellow,  ferruginous 
yellow,  up  to  rust-red,  according  to  the  method  of  incineration. 

In  some  of  the  samples  in  which  clay  and  plaster  of  Paris  have  been 
detected,  these  substances  were  not  used  for  the  sake  of  adding  bulk 
or  weight  to  the  cocoa,  the  quantity  present  being  too  small;  but 
they  no  doubt  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  earthy  colouring 
matters  employed.. 

Alumina,  if  present,  may  be  estimated  from  the  soda  or  potash 
solution  used  to  separate  the  alumina  from  the  iron  in  the  manner 
directed  for  the  determination  of  alum  in  bread. 

Duty  \d,  per  lb. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  paste  2,d,  per  lb. 

Husks  and  shells  2«.  per  cwt. 

LiM. 

Home  consumption    1854         4,563,782. 
„  1855  4,471,561. 

14  ine  months  of         1856         2,336,625. —  A  great  diminution. 

The  same  nine  months  oi  1855         3,482,370.  lbs. 

The  following  question,  addressed  to  Mr.  George  Phillips,  with  the 
reply  thereto,  will  show  how  admhrably  the  Revenue  is  protected  by 
the  Excise'against  loss  from  the  adulteration  of  cocoa. 
Mr,  Kinnaird.  "Have  you  examined  any  cocoas?" 
Reply.  "  Though  that  is  under  us,  we  have  not  much  to  do  with 
it ;"  and  then  follows  a  statement  of  the  inability  of  the  Excise  to 
detect  Venetian  red,  or  any  other  ferrujjinous  earth,  although  this  is 
one  of  the  commonest  of  the  adulterations  to  which  cocoa  is  liable. 
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SUGAR,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Two  kinds  of  sugar  have  been  particularly  distin^isbed  by  chemists: 
namely,  cane,  and  grape  sugar  or  glucose.  The  first  is  obtained  from 
the  sugar  cane,  the  beet  root,  the  maple  tree,  and  some  other  plants ; 
while  the  second  is  contained  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  most 
fruits,  and  particularly  in  grapes,  figs,  and  honey. 

The  chief  part  of  the  cane  sugar  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  the 
sugar  cane,  Saceharum  afieinanan^  of  which  there  are  several  well 
marked  varieties. 

"  Though  almost  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  now  cul- 
tivated most  extensively  in  America,  it  is  a  native  of  the  Old  World. 
It  was  familiar  in  the  East  in  most  remote  times,  and  appears  to  have 
been  cultivated  in  China  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  long  before  the 
period  of  authentic  history.  Through  Sicily  and  Spain  it  reached 
the  Canary  Islands ;  thence  was  transplanted  to  St.  Domingo  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1520 ;  and  from  this  island  it  has  gradually  spread 
over  the  West  Indies,  and  the  tropical  regions  of  the  American  con- 
tinent."—  JoklittOH. 

The  sugar  cane  is  one  of  the  tribe  of  Grasses :  it  usually  reaches  a 
height  of  about  12  feet ;  it  rarely  ripens  its  seeds,  and  is  therefore  pro- 
pagated from  slips,  which  are  planted  in  rows. 

In  some  tropical  regions  the  sugar  cane  (or  rather  its  juice)  forms 
an  important  and  nutritious  article  of  food.  The  ripe  stalk  of  the 
plant  IS  chewed  and  sucked,  after  being  made  soft  by  boring  it ;  and 
enormous  quantities  are  consumed  in  this  way.  **  Large  shiploads," 
states  Johnston,  ^  of  raw  sugar  cane  are  daily  brought  to  the  markets  of 
Manilla  and  Rio  Janeiro ;  and  it  is  plentiful  in  the  market  of  New 
Orleans.  In  the  Sandwich  and  many  other  islands  of  the  Pacific  every 
child  has  a  piece  of  sugar  cane  in  its  mouth ;  while,  in  our  own  su^ar 
colonies,  the  negroes  become  fat  in  crop  time  on  the  abundant  juice 
of  the  ripening  cane." 

The  nutritive  properties  of  the  raw  juice  of  the  sugar  cane  depend 
upon  the  circumstance  that  it  contains,  besides  sugar,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  gluten. 

The  following  is  the  process  followed  for  the  manufacture  of 
suojar : — 

The  canes  are  cut  down  by  means  of  large  knives ;  the  leaves  and 
tops  are  chopped  off  and  lefl  in  Uie  field ;  the  canes  are  carried  to  the 
mill,  where  they  are  crushed  between  heavy  rollers  which  squeeze 
out  the  juice. 

The  juice  is  conveyed  into  large  copper  vessels,  and  is  clarified 
chiefly  by  the  addition  of  lime :  the  lime  neutralises  any  free  acids 
which  may  have  formed,  and  also  carries  down  with  it  the  gluten.  The 
juice  is  next  boiled  down,  and  is  transferred  to  wooden  vessels  to 
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crystallise.    Finally,  it  is  put  into  casks  having  certain  perforations, 
to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  treacle  or  molasses. 

Composition  of  the  Sugar  Cane, 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  analyses  of  the  sugar  cane 
which  have  hitherto  been  made :  — 


Dupay 

PdlpK. 

Tahiti  Cmw.          Ribbon  C«ne.  " 

Sujrar        -       -       -       -       - 

17-ft 

18-0 

14-280                »l3a92 

Cellulo»e 

9-8 

9-9 

8-8<>7                  9t/7l 

Mucilaginous,  retinoui,  fatty,  > 
and  albuminous  matters        $ 

0*415                   0-441 

* 

Salts,  silica,  iron       ... 

0-4 

_ 

0-358                  0-3GB        1 

Water 

720 

721 

76-090               76-7» 

Fresh  sugar  caoe     .        .       - 

lOOU 

loo-o 

UO-000              100-000 

with   a 


The  sugar  cane,  especially  the  violet  variety,   is  coated 
peculiar  kind  of  wax,  termed  cerasine,  or  sugar  cane  wax. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  analyses  of  cane  juice :  — 


Avcquln. 

Pellgot. 

Plajjie. 

C.^ 

Sugar             .... 
Various  organic  matters 

Salts 

Water 

16-784 
0  140 

0  236 

81-840 

20^ 
-033 

•017 
78-70 

20-8000 
0-8317 
C  Small 
{  qnantitin. 

78  3S25 

20-94 
«I2 

78-80 

lUOOOO 

looooo 

99-L642 

lootno 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  above  analyses,  that  cane  sugar  con- 
tains from  18  to  20  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter;  yet^  owing  tu 
various  circumstances,  not  more  than  6  per  cent.,  according  to  John- 
ston, is  usually  sent  to  market  in  the  state  of  crystallised  sugar. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  present  in  cane  juice  may  be  estimated  ap- 
proximately by  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  juice.  Pereira  states 
that  it  ranges  from  1*067  to  1*106,  and  Mr.  Fownes  found  it  to  vary 
from  1070  to  1*090. 

According  to  Fownes  the  juice  has  the  following  composition :  — Cane 
sugar^  a  notable  amount  of  grape  sitgar  or  glucose,  gum  or  dextrine, 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  some  other  salt  of  the  same  bases^ 
sulphates  and  chlorides,  potash  And  soda;  and  lastly,  a  peculiar  azotised 
mailer  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  lime,  not  coagulable  by 
heat  or  acids,  and  readily  putrefiable.  Of  ordinary  vegetable  albu- 
men there  are  but  indistinct  traces,  and  of  caseine  or  legumine  none. 

The  brown  sugar  of  commerce   has  the  following  composition 
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Although  consisting  chiefly  of  cane  or  crystallisable  sugar,  it  yet  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  glucose,  and  is  contaminated  by  various  organic 
and  mineral  substances.  According  to  Avequin  its  mineral  constitu- 
ents are  silica,  phosphate  and  subphosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of 
lime,  sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  the  acetates  of 
potash  and  lime. 

Owing  to  these  impurities  it  reddens  litmus,  and  is  not  completely 
dissolved  by  alcohol;  its  solution  furnishes  precipitates  with  diacetate 
of  lead,  acetic  acid,  and  caustic  ammonia,  and  it  is  frequently 
darkened  by  the  addition  of  sesquichloride  of  iron.  By  keeping  it  be- 
comes weak,  that  is  less  sweet,  soft,  clammy,  and  gummy,  —  changes 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  lime. 

Ordinary  brown  sugar,  prepared  from  juice  which  has  not  been 
subjected  to  filtration,  contains  almost  invariably  a  great  many 
fragments  of  the  tissue  of  the  su^ar  cane,  sporules  of  a  fungus,  and 
animalculs  to  be  described  hereauer. 

From  white  or  refined  sugar  the  above  organic  impurities  are 
absent* 

The  crvstals  of  sugar  are  double  oblique  prisms.     Fig,  52.  p.  184. 

The  following  are  the  properties  of  cane  sugar :  — 

It  is  the  sweetest  of  all  the  sugars;  when  pure  it  is  white  and 
odourless ;  it  is  soluble  in  rectified  spirit,  but  not  in  ether ;  its  watery 
solution,  aided  by  heat,  decomposes  the  metallic  salts  of  copper,  mer- 
cury, gold,  and  silver ;  its  watery  solution  with  yeast  undergoes  the 
vinous  fermentation ;  sugar  promotes  the  solubility  of  lime  in  water, 
nnd  it  forms  both  a  soluble  and  an  insoluble  compound  with  oxide  of 
lead.  Lump  or  refined  sugar  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  phospho- 
rescent in  the  dark  and  when  struck  or  rubbed. 

In  the  preparation  of  barley  sugar,  acidulated  drops,  &c.,  the  confec- 
tioners .usually  add  a  small  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  to  the  melted  . 
sugar,  in  order  to  destroy  the  tendency  to  crystallisation. 

Crystallised  sugar  melts  at  356^  F.,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it 
b^ins  to  give  off  water,  and  to  suffer  decomposition ;  and  if  the  heat 
is  still  more  increased  it  loses  its  sweetness  and  becomes  bitter,  when 
it  is  called  burnt  sugar  or  caramel. 

Although  molasses  and  treacle  are  usually  described  as  the  same, 
it  yet  appears  that  they  are  really  distinct,  if  not  in  their  general 
composition,  at  all  events  in  orij^in.  They  both  consist  of  glucose, 
cane  sugar,  gum,  gluten,  extractive,  various  salts,  and  water. 

Moiaises  consists  of  the  drainings  from  raw  or  Muscovado  sugar. 
West  India  molasses  is  sometimes  imported  for  refining.  It  furnishes 
brown  or  bastard  sugar  and  treacle. 

Treacle  is  the  syrup  which  drains  from  refined  sugar.  It  has  gene- 
rally a  sp.  gr.  of  1*4.  Paven  regards  it  as  a  saturated  solution  of 
crystalh'sable  sugar,  of  which  it  contains  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 

Cane  sugar  is  distinguished  from  grape  sugar  by  its  crystallisability, 
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its  greater  sweetness  and  solubility,  in  being  reduced  to  cbarcoal  by 
sulphuric  acid ;  but  being  unchanged  when  treated  with  caustic  potash, 

^1^.  52. 


Ctj$Mb  of  Caxi  Suoas.    100  dlamcton. 

and  by  the  greater  difficulty  with  which  it  reduces  the  blue  hydrated 
oxide  of  copper  to  the  state  of  the  orange  suboxide. 

Another  character  by  which  a  solution  of  cane  sugar  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  grape  sugar,  is  the  property  which  it  possesses  of  righi- 
handed  circular  polarisation. 

On  the  Structure  of  the  Sugar  Cane. 
On  the  Presence  of  Fragments  of  Sugar  Cane  in  Sugar — The  juice 
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of  the  cane  is  expressed  by  means  of  powei*ful  machinery,  and  during 
the  operation  innumerable  fragments  of  the  cane  itself,  many  of  them 
of  extreme  minuteness,  become  detached,  and  pass  into  the  juice.  As 
this  in  its  manufacture  into  sugar  does  not  undergo  in  general  any 
process  of  filtration,  and  as  but  few  of  the  fragments  drain  away  with 
the  treacle,  the  greater  part  of  them  are  retamed  in  the  sugar,  in  all 
unfiltered  samples  of  which  they  may  be  readily  detected  in  great 
abundance  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

For  the  more  ready  and  certain  identification  of  these  frag- 
ments, it  is  necessary  to  give  a  short  outline  of  the  structure  of  the 
suax  cane  itself. 

The  su^  cane  belongs  to  the  class  of  Endogens,  and  consists  of 
nearly  cjlmdrical  rods  or  stems,  which  are  divided  into  joints  at  irre- 
gular distances  of  some  three  or  four  inches,  and  its  structure  is  made 
up  of  cellular  tissue,  woody  fibre,  vessels,  and  epidermis. 

The  parenchymOj  or  cellular  tisme,  forms  tne  most  considerable 
portion  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  it  is  constituted  of  aff^gations  of 
infinite  numbers  of  utricles  or  cells,  in  the  cavities  of  wnich  the  juice 
is  enclr)sed. 

These  cells  are  usually  rather  longer  than  broad,  and  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  bamboo  they  are  several  times  larger  than  in  its  outer  and 
hai^er  part;  the  membranes  of  which  the  walls  of  the  cells  are 
formed,  are  all  finely  dotted  or  punctated,  a  character  by  which  the 
cells  of  the  sugar  cane  may  be  clearly  distinguished  from  most  other 
v^etable  cells.    Fig.  53. 

The  woody  fibrt  traverses  the  cane  in  a  longitudinal  direction  in 
distinct  bundles,  which  give  to  transverse  sections  a  dotted  appear- 
ance. Each  bundle  is  constituted  of  a  number  of  greatly  elongated 
cells,  and  sometimes  encloses  vessels ;  these  are  also  usuidly  more  or 
less  dotted,  like  the  ordinary  cells  of  the  parenchyma,  of  which,  indeed, 
they  are  merely  modifications.    Fig.  53. 

The  vessels  follow  the  same  disposition  as  the  woody  fibre,  in  the 
centre  of  each  bundle  of  which  one  or  more  is  generally  included. 
These  vessels  are  of  two  kinds :  the  one  is  the  interrupted  spiral  or 
dotted  vessel,  and  the  other  the  simple  or  continuous  spiral  vessel. 
The  dotted  vessels  are  sometimes  cylindrical,  but  frequently  polygonal, 
from  the  compression  exerted  upon  them  by  the  wocnly  fibre,  by  which 
they  are  immediately  surrounded,  and  the  markings  of  the  cells  form- 
ing which  the^  fretjuently  exhibit  on  their  surfaces  :  the  spiral  vessels 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  outer  and  harder  part  of  the  stem ;  they 
are  formed  of  a  single  thread,  remarkable  for  its  thickness  and  strength. 
Fiff.  54. 

The  epidermis  or  cuticle  is  known  by  the  elongated,  crenate  cells,  of 
which  it  is  composed^  and  the  presence  of  stomata.  At  the  distal  ex- 
tremity of  each  internode  of  the  cane,  the  ordinary  epidermic  celb 
are  replaced  or  overlaid  by  a  layer  of  cells,  having  totally  different 
characters ;  they  are  usually  little  longer  than  broad,  more  or  less 
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rounded  or  ovaJ  in  shape,  with  their  edges  marked  with  short  and  well- 
defined  lines,  disposed  in  a  radiate  manner :  these  cells  resemble  some- 


Fig.  R8. 


A  frafnient  of  Scoak  Caxk,  Uken  from  near  the  centre  of  the  item,  ihowing  the 
lise  and  character  of  the  celli  of  which  the  iwreuehyma  ia  fbrmed,  aa  well  aa,  on 
the  left,  a  bundle  of  voody  fibre.  Drawn  with  the  Camerm  Ludda,  and  mag> 
nifled  100  dJameten. 

what  the  cells  found  in  the  stones  of  fruit,  and  they  form  by  their 
union  a  zone  round  the  cane,  polished,  hard,  and  of  about  the  third  of 
an  inch  in  depth.    Fig.  55, 

Fragments  of  sugar  cane  are  present  in  great  quantity  in  Musco- 
vado sugar,  in  the  sugars  of  the  shops  in  general,  and  in  **  bastards,** 
a  product  of  the  manufacture  of  loaf  sugar. 

They  are  not  contained  in  loaf  sugar,  crushed  lump,  sugar  candj, 
nor  in  certain  of  the  East  Indian  sugars :  in  the  preparation  of  all 
these  sugars  the  cane  juice  undergoes  a  process  of  filtration  which 
effectually  removes  all  solid  and  bulky  impurities. 

The  presence  of  these  fragments,  in  many  cases,  serves  to  distinguish 
satisfactorily^  cane  sugar  from  either  beet,  maple,  or  grape  sugar,  a 
discrimination  which  otherwise  it  would  be  extremely  difiicult  to 
effect. 

By  the  same  means,  also,  cane  sugar  may  be  detected  when  mixed 
with  beet,  a  practice  which,  we  believe,  is  not  uncommon  in  France. 

The  saccharine  juice  of  the  beetroot  is  filtered,  and  therefore  frag- 
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ments  of  that  plant  are  not  present  in  the  sujfar  made  from  it,  as  they 
irould  doubtless  be,  were  this  means  of  purification  not  adopted. 


^^.54. 


Fncmcntf  of  the  Svoab  Caxk,  exhibiting  the  itructnre  of  the  two  kindi  of  reMeli 
which  enter  into  it*  compofitlon,  m  well  m  the  cells  of  which  the  woodj  fibre 
ii  conititute<L  a.  Dotted  vessel  embedded  in  woody  fibre ;  b,  cells  of  tooody  fibre  ; 
C  spiml  vessel.    Drmwn  with  the  Camera  Locida,  uid  magnified  200  diameter*. 

The  presence  of  sugar  cane  in  sugar  increases  the  bulk  and  weight 
of  the  article,  lessens  its  sweetness,  and  thus  deteriorates  both  its 
quality  and  value. 

Phygiologiccd  Action  and  Properties  of  Cane  Sugar. 

Sugar  contributes  to  the  formation  of  fat  and  lactic  acid ;  it  supplies 
material  for  the  maintenance  of  respiration  ;  and  by  its  oxidation  it 
furnishes  heat  to  the  system.  Sugar  and  especially  treacle  have  an 
aperient  tendency. 

In  1853  the  home  consumption  of  raw  sugar  amounted  to  818  mil- 
lions of  lbs.  This  is  ec^ual  to  28  lbs.  of  sugar  for  each  person  resident  in 
.Great  Britain  ;  but  smce  the  average  consumption  of  Ireland  is  not 
more  than  one  third  that  of  England,  the  consumption  per  head  in  the 
latter  country  must  be  considerably  over  28  lbs. 
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On  thb  Adulterations  of  Cans  Sugar. 

Various  adulterations  have  been  stated  to  be  practised  on  su^ar ;  as 
with  potato  sugar^  starch,  gum  or  dextrine,  finely  poiodered  marble, 
chalk  or  whiting,  sand,  bone-dust,  and  common  salt. 

Ffg.  ■^^. 


A  portion  of  the  Epidkkmis  of  the  Caioe,  showing  thk  two  kikds  or  cblls  of 
which  it  iicompoted  — Tts.,  those  of  which  the  general  rarfaoe  of  the  caneti 
formed,  and  tiiote  of  which  the  polished  zone  deseribed  in  the  text  Is  chieiSy 
constituted.    Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lacida,  and  magnified  800  diameters. 

Sugar  bein^  soluble  in  water,  it  is  obvious  that  were  it  to  be 
adulterated  with  any  insoluble  substances,  the  discovery  of  such 
adulterations  would  be  very  easy  and  certain,  for  the  only  thing 
necessary  would  be  to  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  sugar  and  to  examine 
the  precipitates  which  subsided. 

We  have  examined  over  100  samples  of  sugar,  and  the  only  insoluble 
substance,  excluding  accidental  impurities,  which  we  have  met  with, 
has  been  starch,  which  was  present  in  small  quantities  in  four  samples. 
There  is,  therefore,  but  little  foundation  for  the  tales  we  hear  about 
the  presence  of  sand  in  sugar. 

Formerly,  however,  when  sugar  was  much  dearer  than  at  present, 
it  used  to  be  extensively  adulterated  with  an  inferior  description  of 
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sugar  made  from  potato  starch  by  the  action  upon  it  of  dilute  sul- 
pharic  acid.    But  this  adulteration  has,  we  believe,  ceased. 

**A  few  years  ago,"  writes  Dr.  Pereira,  "I  inspected  an  extensive 
manufactory  of  sugar  from  potato  starch  at  Stratford,  in  Essex :  the 
sugar  obtained  was  sold  for  the  adulteration  of  brown  sugar,  and  the 
molasses  produced  was  consumed  in  an  oxalic  acid  manufactory."  * 

There  is  a  practice,  termed  the  "Mixing"  or  "  Handling"  of  sugar, 
which,  although  not  an  adulteration,  may  here  be  described.  It  consists 
in  mixing  together,  in  various  proportions,  sugar  of  different  qualities 
and  prices, — as  moist  sugars  with  dry  ones,  very  brown  sugars  with 
those  of  light  colour, — the  resulting  article  presenting  a  tolerable  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye,  but  being  rarely  what  it  professes  to  be  —  real 
Jamaica  or  Demerara  sugar. 

In  reference  to  this  subject  some  remarks  from  the  work  of  Dr. 
Scofiem  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar  may  be  quoted. 

"  If  the  West  Indian  sugar-growers  were  to  be  furnished  at  once 
with  a  never  failing  means  of  producing  a  large-grained,  and  there- 
fore an  easily  cured,  sugar,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  sorts,  their 
produce  wocdd  have  to  encounter  a  difficulty  which  the  consumer 
would  scarcely  imagine.  Such  large-grained  sugars  are  very  un- 
favourable to  the  perpetration  of  certain  mysterious  operations  of 
legerdemain  f,  which  grocers  understand  too  well.  They  will  not 
mix.  A  small-grained  sugar  may  readily  be  incorporated  with 
glucose,  with  pieces  or  bastards,  and  other  less  innocent  bodies,  with- 
out such  incorporation  being  discoverable  to  the  eye.  A  large- 
grained  sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  most  refractory  material  for 
these  little  manipulations  ;  its  crystals,  no  matter  how  mingled  with 
contaminating  agents,  never  censing  to  manifest  their  native  bril- 
liancy, and  &US  proclaiming  the  mud.  It  is  most  easy,  then,  to 
understand  why  the  grocer,  as  a  rule,  does  not  encourage  these  large- 
grained  sugars.  He  cannot  *  handle  *  them,  and  therefore  brands  them 
with  a  fault.  He  says  they  are  deficient  in  saccharine  matter  —  that 
they  will  not  sweeten.  True  it  is,  that  comparatively  small  portions 
of  these  large-grained  sugars  are  sold,  and  sold  at  high  prices, 
but  merely  as  fancy  articles,  on  the  proceeds  of  which  the  grocer  nets 
too  little  to  make  their  sale  an  object  of  primary  solicitude. 

"  Such  is  the  source  of  one  prejudice  against  dry  and  large-grained 
sugars — a  prejudice  originating  amongst  the  grocers.  There  is  also 
another,  which  originates  amongst  refiners,  who  are  adverse  to  the 
general  consumption  of  these  l^autiful  colonial  sugars,  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  the  consumption  of  their  own  staple  is  thereby 
lessened." 

*  Mr.  AUermam  Cttbitt.  '*  Is  there  macfa  potato  sugar  made  ?  **— "  A  year  or  two  ago,  when 
there  were  diseased  potatoes,  there  were  tons  made  in  a  wepk  at  one  establish meni  I 
Tisfted.  The  disease  in  the  .potatoes  did  not  touch  the  %t9Xc)xJ'*—Letkeby  in  E?idence 
before  Committee  on  Adulteration. 

t  Termed  by  grocers,  '*  kantilmg." 
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Now  nearly  all  the  brown  sugars  of  commerce,  although  not  often 
adulterated^  are  yet  in  a  very  impure  state.  Thus  many  of  them  con- 
tain a  good  deal  of  treacle  and  glucose ;  and  all,  fragments  of  sugar 
cane,  sportdes  ofafttngtUy  and  also  large  numbers  of  an  insect  termed 
an  acarvs. 

The  presence  of  tliese  various  and  damaging  impurities  is  thus 
explained. 

The  presence  of  the  fragments  of  cane  is  accounted  for  by  the 
cane  juice  not  having  been  filtered,  of  the  fungus  and  of  the  insects, 
by  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar,  and  the  presence  of  nitrogenous 
matter.  In  sugai*s  which  have  been  filtered  none  of  these  impurities 
are  met  with. 

The  Svgar  Mite.  —  The  sugar  mite  or  Acarus  sacchari  is  in  size  so 
considerable,  that  it  is  plainly  visible  to  the  unaided  sight.  When 
present  in  sugar,  it  may  always  be  detected  by  the  following  pro- 
ceeding :  —  Two  or  three  drachms  or  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar  should  be 
dissolved  in  a  large  wine-glass  of  tepid  water,  and  the  solution  al- 
lowed to  remain  at  rest  for  an  hour  or  so ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
animalcules  will  be  found,  some  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  some 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  glass,  and  others  at  the  bottom,  mixed  up 
with  the  copious  and  dark  sediment,  formed  of  frajments  of  cane, 
woody  fibre,  grit,  dirt,  and  starch  granules,  which  usually  subsides  on 
the  solution  of  even  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  in  water. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  description  of  the  acarus  in  question. 

Fig.  56. 


Ova  aod  young  of  the  Acarhs  sacchari,  or  mgar  imect.  Drawn  with  the  Camera 
Lucida,  and  magnified  SOO  diameters. 

and  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  whole  of  its  development  may 
be  clearly  traced  out  in  almost  every  sample  of  brown  sugar. 
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The  Acarus  tacchari  is  first  visible  as  a  rounded  body,  or  egg ;  this 
graduallj  enlarges  and  becomes  elongated  and  cylindrical  until  it  is 

Fig.  67. 


A  8voA^  IxsKCT  of  medinm  liie,  representing  its  attitude  and  appeanuice  when 
alive,  and  as  seen  crawling  on  a  fragment  of  cane.  Drawn  with  the  Camera 
Lnctdaf  and  magnified  200  diameters. 

about  twice  as  long  as  broad ;  after  a  time,  from  the  sides,  and  one 
extremity  of  this  ovum,  .the  legs  and  proboscis  begin  to  protrude. 
These  stages  of  the  development  of  the  acarus  are  exhibited  mjig,  56. 

The  acarus  thus  far  formed,  goes  on  increasing  in  size  until  it 
attains  its  full  growth,  when  it  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  mere 
speck. 

In  its  perfect  state,  its  structure  is  as  follows :  —  The  body  is  oval,  or 
rather  somewhat  ovate,  bein^  broader  behind  than  before ;  from  its  pos- 
terior part,  four  long  and  stiff  bristles  proceed,  two  together  on  each 
side ;  and  some  eight  or  ten  smaller  ones  are  arranged  nearly  at  equal 
distances  around  the  circumference  of  the  body ;  from  its  anterior 
part  a  proboscis  of  complex  organisation  proceeds,  and  from  its 
inferior  surface  eight  legs,  jointed  and  furnished  with  spines  or  hairs 
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at  each  articulation ;  the  spine  which  issues  from  the  last  joint  but 
one  of  each  leg  is  very  long,  and  extends  much  beyond  the  termiua- 

Fig.  M. 


Thif  figure  represents  a  Sugar  Ikskct,  which  has  nearly  attained  Itt  ftJl  dere-' 
lopment,  and  aa  it  frequently  appears  when  dead.  Drawn  with  the  Camera 
Lucida,  and  magnified  SiK)  diameters. 

tion  of  the  leg  itself;  lastly,  each  leg  is  armed  at  its  extremity  with  a 
formidable  hook. 

Manv  of  the  above  particulars  are  faithfully  exhibited  in  the 
engravings. 

In  most  samples  of  sugar  the  acari  may  be  seen  of  all  sizes,  that  is, 
in  all  the  stages  of  their  growth  and  in  every  condition  ;  some  alive, 
others  'dead ;  some  entire,  and  others  broken  into  fragments ;  bodies 
here,  legs  there. 
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We  have  said  that  the  sugar  mite  is  very  commonly  present  in  the 
less  pure  sugars — we  might  have  asserted  that  it  is  almost  constantly 
so,  the  statement  being  based  upon  the  examination  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  difierent  samples  of  sugar. 

As  a  rule  the  number  of  acari  present  in  any  sample  of,  sugar  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  purity  of  that  sugar ;  the  purer 
the  sugar,  the  freer  it  will  be  from  the  sugar  mite. 

Orocers*  Itch. — It  is  well  known  that  grocers  are  subject  to  an 
affection  of  the  skin,  denominated  **  grocers*  itch,**  of  which  one  of 
the  symptoms  is  extreme  irritation  and  itching. 

To  this  disease  all  grocers  are  not  equally  liable,  but  those  more 
particularly  who  are  engaged  in  the  "  handlmg  "  of  the  sugars,  as  the 
warehousemen. 

Now  the  Acarus  mcchari  actually  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the 
AcaruM  scabiei,  or  itch-insect,  than  which,  however,  it*  is  larger,  *and 
possessed  of  an  organisation  still  more  formidable. 

It  thus  becomes  extremely  probable  that  the  disease  in  question 
does  really  arise  from  the  sugar  acarus — a  point,  however,  which 
nothing  short  of  microscopic  observation  can  satisfactorily  determine. 

On  Spondee  of  Fungi  in  Sugar. — Innumerable  sporules  of  fungi 
are  very  generally  to  be  observed  in  the  less  pure  kinds  of  sugar ; 
they  occur,  indeed,  most  abundantly  in  those  sugars  which  favour  the 
development  of  the  acari. 

They  are  best  seen  by  dissolving  a  small  quantity  of  any  brown 
sugar  in  water,  and  looking  for  them  in  the  sediment  which  subsides, 
and  which,  to  a  great  extent,  is  constituted  of  the  sporules  in  ques- 
tion. 

These  sporules  are  exceedingly  minute  bodies,  usually  of  an  oval 
form,  and  either  floating  singly  in  the  sugar  solution*,  or  else  adhering 
together,  and  thus  forming  little  beaded  threads.  Under  favourable 
circumstances  the  sporuks  become  developed  into  perfect  plants  or 
fungi. 

Another  impurity  very  frequently  met  with  in  lump  sugar,  consists 
of  minute  sawduxt-iike  /raguients,  not  only  of  deal,  but  also  of  other 
woods ;  they  often  occur  in  great  abundance,  and  of  their  presence  it 
is  not  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Possibly  they  are 
derived  from  the  board  on  which  the  loaf  sugar  is  broken  into 
lumps. 

Out  of  seventy -two  samples  of  brown  sugar ^  as  procured  at  different 
shops,  subjected  to  examination, /n^m^nfoq/n^ar  cane  were  present 
in  all  but  one.  These  were  usually  so  small  tnat  they  were  visible 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

Sporules  and  ^filaments  of  fungus  were  present  in  nearly  all  the 
sugars. 

The  acari  were  present  in  sixty-nine  of  the  samples,  and  in 
many  in  very  considerable  quantities. 

Grape  sugar  was  detected  in  all  the  sugars. 
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Four  of  the  sugars  contained  proportions  of  starch  so  considerable 
as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  they  were  adulterated. 


<^ 


^^ 


<g-^^. 


\® 


Bponilef  of  the  Fuxors  found  In  brown  nigmr.    Drawn  with  the  Cuncn  Lneida, 
and  magnilked  4S0  diamcten. 

Eleven  other  samples  of  brown  su|;ar,  as  imported  from  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  furnished  nearly  similar  results.  Two  only  could 
be  regarded  as  pure  and  fit  for  human  consumption, — a  white,  large- 
grained  Calcutta  sugar,  resembling  crushed  lump  ;  and  a  pale  straw- 
coloured,  large-grained,  highly  crystalline  sugar  from  Cassipore. 
Both  these  sugars  had  no  doubt  been  made  from  juice  purified  by  fil- 
tration. 

The  results  of  the  examination  oi  fifteen  samples  of  lump  sugar 
were,  — 

That  in  none  of  the  sugars  were  fragments  of  cane  present. 

That  in  three  of  the  sugars  only  were  traces  of  grape  sugar  to  be 
detected. 

That  in  no  case  were  acari  observed. 

That  in  none  of  the  sugars  were  sporules  and  threads  of  fungi 
visible. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that  the  majority  of  brown  sugars,  al- 
though not  adulterated,  are  yet,  as  imported  into  this  country  and  as 
vended  to  the  public,  in  an  exceedingly  impure  condition. 
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These  itopurities  prevail  to  such  an  extent,  and  are  of  such  a 
nature, — consisting  of  live  animalcube  or  acari,  sporules  of  fungus, 

Fig.  60. 


A  fracment  of  ▼oody  libra  of  the  Fik,  ihowinc  iU  ttnietnn.    Drawn  with  the 
Camera  Locida,  and  magnifled  iOO  diameten. 

grit,  woody  fibre,  &c., — that  we  feel  compelled,  however  reluctantly, 
to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  brown  sugars  of  commerce  are, 
in  general,  in  a  state  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

We  strongly  urge  the  sugar  refiner  to  prepare  cheap  forms  of  puri- 
fied sugar,  in  powder,  analogous  to  crushed  lump ;  such  sugars,  we  are 
informed,  are  extensively  employed  in  Scotland,  and  we  doubt  not 
but  that  they  would  meet  with  a  large  and  ready  sale  in  this  country. 


On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Sugar, 

The  adulterations  which  either  are  or  have  been  practised  upon 
sugar  are  those  with  starch  and  starch  sugar. 
Other  articles  alleged  to  have  been  used  for   its  adulteration 
o  2 
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are  gum  or  dextrine,  chalk  or  whiting,  gjpaam,  sand,  4)ODe  dust, 
and  common  salt.  These  substances,  except  tne  gum  and  salt,  are  all 
insoluble  in  water:  for  their  separation  and  identification  nothing 
more  in  general  would  be  necessary  than  to  dissolve  a  portion  of  the 
sugar,  to  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  and  to  examme  it  with  the 
eye,  and  occasionally  by  chemical  reagents. 

If  the  precipitate  lie  earthy,  and  if,  on  adding  a  little  nitrate  of  siWer 
to  a  portion  of  it,  it  turns  yellow,  it  consists  in  all  probability  of  bone 
dust  or  phosphate  of  lime  :  if,  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  it  efiervesce, 
it  then  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk :  should  carbonic  acid 
not  be  evolved,  we  may  then  test  for  gypsum :  if  the  precipitate  is 
composed  of  sand,  it  may  at  once  be  identified  by  the  eye  alone. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  above  substances  quantitatively,  — rarely 
required,  however, — a  weighed  portion  of  the  sugar  should  be  dissolved, 
and  the  precipitate,  after  being  dried,  should  itself  be  wei;:hed.  But 
as  in  a  solution  uf  sugar  part  of  the  lime  is  held  dissolved,  in  this  case 
it  is  better  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  this  present  from  the  ash : 
this  is  effected  by  the  process  described  under  the  head  of  Tea. 

Salt,  when  present,  which  it  rarely  is,  must  likewise  be  estimatefl 
from  the  ash ;  a  solution  of  this  in  distilled  water  must  be  made,  and 
the  chloride  of  silver  — precipitated  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver— 
formed  must  be  collected,  dried,  and  weighed,  and  the  chlorine  con- 
tained in  this  calculated;  this  again  must  be  estimated  for  chloride  of 
sodium. 

If  the  sugar  is  adulterated  with  gum  we  must  proceed  as  follows: 
the  sugar  must  be  dissolved  out  by  means  of  rectified  spirit;  the  gum 
will  be  left  behind. 

Farinaceous  substances  may  be  thus  detected :  —  The  sugar  must  be 
dissolved,  the  precipitate  examined  with  the  microscope^,  and  the 
characters  of  the  starch  corpuscles  noticed.  Boiled  starch  is  scarcely 
likely  to  be  employed ;  but  if  so,  a  precipitate  would  still  occur  in  a 
solution  of  8ii;var :  in  this  the  remains  of  the  starch  corpuscles  would 
still  be  visible,  and  with  iodine  it  would  turn  blue.  For  the  quanti- 
tative estimation  of  starch  or  farinaceous  substances  the  precipitates 
must  be  dried  and  weighed. 

Dextrine,  a  substance  intermediate  in  its  character  between  gum 
and  starch,  is  detected  by  testing  a  solution  of  the  sugar  when  cold 
with  iodine,  which  gives  a  purplish  colour,  and  also  by  the  characters  of 
the  remnants  of  starch  corpuscles  still  visible. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  consider  the  means  by  which  the  adulteration 
of  cane  with  starch  sugar  may  be  discovered. 

Starch  sugar  is  one  form  of  grape  sugar ;  and  since,  as  we  have 
shown,  grape  sugar  is  present  from  natural  causes,  in  greater  or  less 
amount,  in  all  the  brown  sugars  of  commerce,  it  is  evident  the  analysis 
necessary  to  enable  the  chemist  to  state  whether  a  sugar  is  adulterated 
with  starch  sugar  or  not  must  be  a  quantitative  one,  and  that  he  is 
only  justified  in  concluding  that  a  sugar  is  adulterated  with  that  sub- 
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stance  when  the  proportion  discovered  forms  a  considerable  per-centage 
of  the  whole  article. 

The  tests  ordinanly  employed  for  the  detection  of  grape  sugar  are 
Trommer^s  or  the  copper  test,  and  the  potash  orMoore^s  test.  A  solution 
of  grape  sugar 'to  which  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  has  been  added  in 
excess,  when  boiled  becomes  of  a  deep  rich  brown  colour. 

Trommer*s  test  consists  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  liquor  potassae. 
When  these  are  added  in  certain  proportions  to  a  solution  of  grape 
sugar,  and  heat  is  applied,  the  red  suboxide  of  copper  is  thrown  down. 

Several  modifications  of  this  test  have  been  suggested ;  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  is  that  which  is  called  Fehling*s  test. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  quantity  of  grape  sugar  is 
determined. 

By  one  method  the  quantity  is  estimated  from  the  amount  of  a  so> 
lution  of  definite  strength  required  to  precipitate  all  the  sugar,  a 
certain  measure  of  the  solution  corresponding  to  one  grain  of  sugar. 

B;f  the  other  method,  the  sugar  is  calculated  from  the  suboxide 
precipitated,  the  solution  being  added  in  excess. 

The  copper  test  is  used  qualitatively  in  the  following  manner : 
—  A  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  added  to  the 
solution  of  sugar,  then  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  excess,  and  the 
mixture  boiled,  heat  being  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  mixture 
in  the  test  tube. 

Fehling*s  test  liquor  is  prepared  as  follows : — 

Dissolve  69  grains  of  pure  crystallised  sulphate  of  copper  in  276 
grains  of  distilled  water  ;  to  this  add  276  grains  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  tartrate  of  potash,  then  add  80  grains  of  hydrate  of  soda,  previously 
dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water ;  'shake  all  well  together, 
and  introduce  the  liquor  into  a  vessel  capable  of  holding  2000  grains, 
graduated  into  1000  equal  parts,  and  fill  up  with  distilled  water. 
Every  200  grains,  or  100  parts,  of  this  test  liquor  are  sufficient  to 
decompose  one  grain  of  glucose.  It  is  best  to  add  excess  of  the 
solution,  and  to  weigh  the  red  suboxide  thrown  down. 

In  this  case,  the  solution  of  sugar  to  which  excess  of  the  test 
solution  has  been  added,  should  be  gently  heated  on  a  sand-bath,  till 
the  suboxide  lias  subsided  ;  this  should  be  collected  by  decantation, 
washed  with  boiling  water,  dried  and  weighed,  and  the  sugar  de<luce(l 
from  it.  One  hundred  parts  of  anhydrous  grape  sugar  corresponds 
to  198-2,  or,  according  to  Neubauer,  201*62  of  suboxide  of  copper. 

In  employing  the  test  quantitatively,  the  solution  must  be  added 
little  by  little,  until  no  further  precipitate  of  suboxide  occurs. 

The  solution  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  place ;  and  if  it  has  been 
made  for  any  time  before  usins  it,  it  should  be  boiled  with  water  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  solution  to  four  of  water.  If  this 
operation  causes  the  separation  of  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  sub- 
oxide, the  solution  is  unfit  for  use. 

o  3 
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The  sugar  solution  should  be  yerj  dilute,  and  not  contain  more 
than  one  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

It  must  be  remember^  that  the  separated  suboxide  of  copper  will 
gradually  dissolve  in  the  supernatant  liquor  as  soon  as  this  becomes 
cold,  as  oxide,  into  which  it  is  converted  by  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  hence  the  necessity  of  washing  the  precipitate  by  de- 
can  tation  in  boiling  water. 

In  this  article,  as  in  tea  and  coffee,  the  war  not  onlyarirested  the  fall 
of  the  duty,  but  occasioned  a  retrogressive  move.  The  scale  of  duty 
on  all  sugar  alike  is  now  :  — 


Till  Ath  of  April, 
IS57. 

TUI  dth  of  April, 
186K. 

— • 

Candy,  Brown  or   White 

€   «.  d. 

$.    d. 

«.    d. 

refined,    or    any   equal 

In  quality  thereto  - 

1    0    0 

16    8     • 

18    4 

White  clayed  or  eaual,  but 

not  eqi-al  refined    - 
Yellow  Muscovado    - 

17    6 

14    7 

11    « 

15    0 

12    9 

10    6 

Brown          ,,           -       - 

13    9 

11    8 

9    6 

Molasies    .... 

A    4 

4    6 

3    9 

Consumption  of  all  Sorts  in  1854. 
Unrefined      ...  -     8,100,428  cwts. 

Refined         .  -  -  -       304,128     „ 

Molasses        .  -  -  -       929,811     „ 


In  1855. 


Unrefined 

Refined 

Molasses 


Unrefined 

Refined 

Molojises 


7,896,029 
288,751 
921,574 


Nine  Months  of  1856. 


-  5,463,488 
215,918 
684,63*8 


Being  all  lower  than  the  same  months  of  1855,  owing  to  higher 
price  and  higher  duty. 


HONEY,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

IIoNET  consists  of  the  saccharine  exudation  from  the  nectaries  o( 
tlowers  collected  by  the  bees,  and  modified  and  elaborated  by  them 
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in  the  crop  or  honey  baff,  which  is  an  expansion  of  the  oesophagus, 
and  from  which  it  b  discharged  on  their  return  to  the  hive,  and  de- 
posited in  the  various  cells  of  the  comb. 

It  consists  oi  grape  sugar ^  numna^  gum,  mucUage,  extractive^  a  little 
war,  pollen,  add,  and  o&riferom  substarices, 

Honej  usually  consists  of  two  parts,  one  fluid,  the  other  solid  and 
crystalline.  By  pressure  in  a  linen  bag,  these  may  be  separated  from 
each  other,  a  clear  syrupy  substance  passing  through  the  linen,  and 
the  white  solid  siu^ar  remaining  behind. 

''Both  the  solid  and  liquid  sugars  have  the  same  general  pro- 
perties. They  are  both  equally  sweet,  both  have  the  same  chemical 
composition,  and  both  begin  to  ferment  when  water  and  a  little  yeast 
are  added  tor  them."  —  Johnston. 

In  old  honey  the  proportion  of  solid  sugar  is  the  greatest. 

^  The  solid  sugar  of  noney  is  probably  identical  with  tlie  sugar  of 
the  grape :  the  liquid  sugar  differs  from  the  solid,  chiefly  in  refusing 
to  crystallise,  and  in  containing  an  admixture  of  colouring  and  odori- 
ferous substances,  produced  by  the  flowers  from  which  the  bee  has 
extracted  it." — Johnston. 

The  honey  which  flows  spontaneously  out  of  the  comb  on  the  ap- 
plication of  a  gentle  heat,  consists  entirely  of  the  fluid  portion,  and  is 
called  virgin  honey,  while  ordinary  honey  is  procured  both  by  pres- 
sure and  heat.  The  first  honey  collected  by  bees  is  also  sometimes 
called  virgin  honey. 

To  the  various  foreign  substances  contained  in  it,  including  especially 
pollen,  the  difl*erent  colours,  favours,  and'  odours  possessed  by  the 
honey  of  diflerent  countries  and  districts  are  owing,  and  the  possession 
of  which,  in  some  cases,  causes  it  to  be  so  highly  prized.  "  Hence  the 
estimation  in  which  the  honey  of  Mount  Ida,  in  Crete,  has  been 
always  held.  Hence  also  the  perfume  of  Narbonne  honej,  of  the 
honey  of  Chamouny,  and  of  our  own  high  moorland  honey,  when  the 
heather  is  in  the  bloom.  Sometimes  these  foreign  substances  possess 
narcotic  or  other  dangerous  qualities,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Trebizond 
honey,  which  causes  headache,  vomiting,  and  even  a  kind  of  intoxi- 
cation, in  those  who  eat  it.  This  quality  b  derived  from  the  flowers 
of  a  species  of  rhododendron.  Azalea  pontica,  from  which  the  honey  is 
partly  extracted.  It  was  probably  this  kind  of  honey  which  poisoned 
the  soldiers  of  Xenophon,  as  described  by  him  in  the  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand:*— Johnston. 

The  solid  part  of  honey,  examined  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to 
consist  of  myriads  of  regularly  formed  crystals ;  these  crystals  are  for 
the  most  part  exceedin«rly  thm  and  transparent,  very  brittle,  so  that 
many  of  them  are  broken  and  imperfect ;  but  when  entire  they  con- 
sist of  six-sided  prisms.  They  appear  to  be  identical  in  form  with 
those  of  cane  suj^ar,^.  52.  p.  184. 

Intermingled  with  the  crystals,  may  also  be  seen  pollen  granules  of 
different  forms,  sizes,  and  structure ;  these  are  in  such  perfect  con- 
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dition,  that  in  many  cases  thej  may  be  referred  to  the  plants'  from 
which  the  honey  has  been  procured.     This  is  a  very  interesting  and 


Fig.  61. 


Cryitali  of  Hokbv,  Intennized  with  the  pollen  grmnule*  of  the  aoven  from  which 
the  Uuiiey  was  gathered.    Magnifled  'Hi  diameters. 

beautiful  fact  in  relation  to  honey-  The  bees,  in  collecting  the  honey 
from  the  flowers,  carry  away  with  them  also  some  of  the  pollen  of 
those  flowers  ;  now  this  pollen  consists  of  complex  utricles  or  cells, 
difiering  in  size,  shape,  and  organisation  in  different  orders  of  plants, 
and  in  diflferent  plants,  so  that  the  observer  acquainted  with  the 
characters  of  the  pollen  of  flowering  plants,  will  be  enabled  in  many 
cases  to  determine  wheth^-r  any  particular  honey  submitted  to  his 
examination  was  collected  from  flowers  of  foreign  or  native  growth, 
whether  from  those  of  the  field,  the  garden,  the  heath,  or  the  mountain. 
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It  has  occurred  to  the  author,  to  mnke  another  highly  interesting 
observation  in  connection  with  honey,  showing,  in  a  very  striking 

Ffg.St 


Hoirxr  oonected  principal hr  fVom  a  Hbath,  asihown  by  the  pr«fenoe  of  Dumerou* 
pollen  granule*  of  tht  jitrxe  and  of  keatk:  a,  o,  pgllen  granules  of  ftirxe  i  6.  b, 
ditto  of  heath:  e,  c,  ditto  of  ■ome  oompoaite  flower.  The  otlier  granule*  present 
▼e  have  notidentifled. 


manner,  the  amazing  industry  manifested  by  bees  in  the  collection  of 
honey.  In  examining  the  blossoms  of  our  native  heaths,  some  two 
or  tnree  years  since,  we  were  surprised  to  observe  that  there  was 
scarcely  one  that  had  arrived  at  maturity  that  did  not  exhibit,  usu- 
ally on  the  upper  surface  of  the  corolla,  one  or  more  dark  spots, 
occasioned  by  perforations.  The  conjecture  at  once  occurred  to  us, 
that  these  perforations  were  made  by  the  bees  in  their  search  for 
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honey,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  its  abstraction  from  the  tubular- 
shaped  flowers.  It  was  not  long  before  the  correctness  of  this  con- 
jecture was  ascertained.  The  bees,  on  alighting  on  the  flowers, 
almost  constantly  inserted  their  probosces  either  through  one  of  the 
apertures  already  made,  or  they  pierced  a  fresh  one.  Now  of  the 
countless  myriads  of  blossoms  in  some  miles,  of  heath,  there  was 
scarcely  one  mature  one  observed  by  us,  which  had  not  been  perfo- 
rated. 

A  very  good  way  of  obtaining  the  pollen  of  honey  for  microscopical 
examination,  is  to  dissolve  a  teaspoonful  or  so  of  the  honey  in  water 
contained  in  a  conical  glass,  <and  to  examine  a  little  of  the  sediment 
which  subsides  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  and  which  in  some 
honeys  is  very  considerable.  The  water  causes  the  forms  of  the  gra- 
nules to  change  in  some  cases,  and  hence  a  better  plan  is  to  view  the 
pollen  as  contained  in  the  fluid  part  of  the  honey. 

In  the  "Annals  of  Natural  History  "  will  be  found  an  article  by  the 
author,  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  figures,  on  the  structure  of  the 
pollen  granule  ;  this  will  be  found  of  some  assistance  to  those  who  may 
desire  to  identify  the  pollen  found  in  honey.  Another  useful  plan 
of  proceeding  is  to  collect  and  examine  the  honey  of  the  flowers  from 
which  the  bees  are  supposed  to  have  collected  the  honey,  and  to 
search  in  this  for  the  corresponding  pollen  granules. 

The  Adulterations  op  Honey. 

The  more  usual  adulterations  of  honey  are  with  various  forms  of 
starch,  as  those  of  the  potato  and  trheatj  and  with  starch  and  caxe 
sugars. 

Other  adulterations  mentioned  by  Mitchell  and  Normandy  are 
chalic,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  pipe  clay. 

The  starch  is  not  only  added  for  the  sake  of  weight  and  bulk,  but 
to  improve  the  colour  of  very  dark  honey,  and  to  correct  a  sharp  and 
acidulous  taste  which  old  honey  is  apt  to  acquire. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Hone jf. 

Of  the  adulterations  practised  upon  honey,  some  are  very  easy  of 
detection,  and  others  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

The  general  method  of  proceeding  in  the  examination  of  honey, 
with  a  view  to  discover  whether  it  is  adulterated  or  not,  is  as  follows:  — 

A  little  of  the  honey  is  to  be  examined  under  the  microscope,  when, 
if  it  contain  unboiled  starch,  the  granules  will  be  visible,  and  may 
be  identiGed  by  the  characters  which  they  present.  If  none  are  to  be 
seen,  a  small  quantity  of  tincture  of  iodine  is  to  be  added,  which  will 
show  whether  starch  is  present  or  not  in  any  form. 

The  starch,  as  well  as  any  insoluble  and  inorganic  material  which 
may  be  present,  may  also  be  discovered  by  dissolving  a  portion  of  the 
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boner  in  warm  water,  when  a  deposit  will  occur  after  a  time.    This 
deposit  should  be  examined,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  microscope ; 


Ftg.&. 


ffomtp  adnlterftted  with  Cajts  Scoak.     The  thksk  irreguUr  erTtUlg  are  thoM 
of  cane  soger.    Megnifled  SOO  dUmeten. 

and  if  it  is  not  found  to  be  of  an  organic  nature,  it  most  probably 
consists  of  chalk,  or  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime.  If  it  effervesce  it  is 
no  doubt  chalk ;  and  if  not  that  substance,  we  must  then  proceed  as 
described  at  p.  101.  for  the  analysis  of  the  last-named  substance.  For 
the  quantitative  determination  of  inorganic  matters  in  honey,  nothing 
more  is  requisite  in  ordinary  cases  than  to  collect,  dry,  and  weigh 
the  residues  deposited  from  the  solution  of  a  given  quantity  of  honey 
in  water,  or  to  take  the  weight  of  the  ash. 
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The  adulterations  of  honey,  the  discovery  of  which  is  more  difficult, 
are  those  with  cane  and  grape  sugar. 

Cane  sugar  becomes  charred  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
it  is  stated  that  grape  sugar  does  not;  this  distinction,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  honey,  for  it  becomes  charred  equally  with  cane 
sugnr. 

There  are,  however,  three  ways  in  which  the  presence  of  cant  sugar 
in  honey  may  be  determined,  two  of  them  being  supplied  by  the 
microscope.  The  first  is  by  the  size  and  especially  by  tne  thickness  of 
the  crystals  of  sugar ;  their  shape  is  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
honey.  The  crystals  of  cane  sugar,  as  found  in  honey,  differ  from  those 
of  that  substance  in  being  much  larger,  thicker,  and  in  their  le^ 
regular  shapes ;  the  angles  being  acted  upon  by  the  fluid  part  of  the 
honey,  and  m  part  melted  down. 

The  second  is,  supposing  brown  sugar  to  have  been  used,  by  the 
presence  of  the  sugar  acari,  discernible  either  on  the  surface  of  a 
solution  of  honey  in  water,  or  in  the  residue  deposited  from  it. 

The  third  method  is  chemical.  Grape  is  separated  from  the  cane 
sugar  by  means  of  Fehling*s  solution;  tne  sugar  which  remains  is  of 
course  cane  sugar :  it  may  be  procured  in  a  state  ofpurity,  by  means 
of  alcohol,  from  the  residue  left  on  evaporation.  This  method  mast 
be  resorted  to  in  those  cases  in  which  the  cane  sugar  has  been  added 
in  the  state  of  syrup,  and  when  in  consequence  its  crystals  are  thus 
destroyed. 

There  are  some  other  methods  of  discrimination :  one  of  these  is  by 
the  aid  of  the  optical  saccharometer  of  M.  Biot. 

Another  is  the  process  of  M.  Peligot.  This  consists  in  a  saturation 
with  sulphuric  acid  after  the  combmation  of  sugar  in  the  cold  with 
lime,  and  which  is  repeated  afler  the  boiling  of  another  portion  of  the 
same  liquid.  The  difference  between  the  quantities  of  acid  necessary 
to  saturation  before  and  after  boiling  indicates  the  proportions  of  glu- 
cose. 

A  very  simple  process  indicated  by  M.  Payen  in  his  work  entitled 
"  Des  Substances  Alimentaire8,*\and  employed  in  most  sugar  refineries 
in  France,  "  consists  in  washing  the  rough  or  moist  sugar  with  alcohol 
at  85^,  lightly  acidulated  with  five  hundredths  of  acetic  acid,  and  sa- 
turated with  sugar-candy.  The  liquid  dissolves  the  sugar  of  starch 
and  the  uncry^tallisable  sugar,  while  it  does  not  attack  the  crystals  of 
cane  or  beet  sugar.** 

The  adulteration  of  honey  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  in  many  cases  to  detect,  is  that  by  ztarch  mffOTy  since 
this  possesses  the  same  chemical  properties  as  the  sugar  of  honey. 
As  glucose  is  usually  made  by  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  as 
the  excess  of  this  is  sometimes  neutralised  with  chalk,  the  presence 
of  considerable  quantities  of  sulphate  of  lime  affords  strong  evidence 
of  adulteration  with  sugar  of  starch. 
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If  the  testimony  of  ordinary  observers,  and  even  of  ^any  scientific 
writers,  is  to  be  credited,  there  are  few  articles  of  food  more  liable  to 
adulteration,  and  this  of  the  grossest  description,  than  milk ;  but  before 
proceedimr  to  refer  to  the  i^ulterations  of  milk,  it  will  be  proper  to 
treat  of  its  composition. 

From  the  fact  that  persons  may  be  entirely  sustained  upon  a 
diet  of  milk  for  an  indefinite  period,  it  may  be  concluded  that  that 
fluid  must  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  growth  and  sus- 
tenanbe  of  the  human  body,  a  view  the  correctness  of  which  is  fully 
established  by  chemical  research. 

Composition  of  Milk. 

Milk  consists  of  water  holding  in  solution  cfrsein  or  cheese^  sugar  of 
milk,  various  salts^  and  in  suspension,  fatiy  matter,  in  the  form  of 
myriads  of  semi-opaque  globules,  to  which  the  colour  and  opacity  of 
milk  is  due. 

Skim-milk,  butter-milk,  cream,  butter,  curds-and-whey,  cream- 
cheese,  and  ordinary  cheese,  are  mere  modifications  of  milk,  differing 
only  from  each  other  either  in  the  abstraction  of  one  or  more  of  its 
constituents,  or  else  in  the  variation  of  their  proportions. 
,  ^im-milk, — The  first  of  these  (skim-milk)  differs  from  ordinary 
milk  in  containing  a  less  quantity  of  fatty  matter,  a  portion  of  this 
having  been  removed  with  the  cream ;  it  still,  however,  contains 
nearly  all  the  cheese,  the  sugar  of  milk,  some  butter,  and  the  salts  of 
milk ;  it  is  therefore  scarcely  less  nutritious  than  new  milk,  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  diminished  amount  of  fatty  matter,  is  less  adapted 
to  the  development  of  fat,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  respiration  and 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  In  some  cnses  where  fatty  matter  is 
found  to  disagree,  and  where,  in  consequence,  milk  in  its  usual  state 
cannot  be  taken  without  inconvenience,  skim-milk  may  be  substituted 
with  advantage. 

Butter-milk, — Butter-milk  approaches  skim-milk  in  its  composition, 
but  contains  a  still  smaller  quantity  of  fat ;  as  an  article  of  diet  for 
poor  persons,  it  has  the  recommendation  of  cheapness. 

Potatoes  and  butter-milk,  as  is  well  known,  taken  together,  form  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  diet  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  :  the 
butter-milk  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  such  a  diet,  it  supplying 
the  nitrogenised  matter  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  body,  and  of 
which  the  potatoes  themselves  are  comparatively  deficient. 

Cream. — In  contradistinction  to  these,  cream  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  fat,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  sugar,  casein,  and 
the  other  constituents  of  milk. 
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Butter. — Butter  difiers  little  from  cream,  but  is  more  completdj 
separated  from  the  cheese,  sugar,  and  salts ;  and  the  majoritj  but 
not  all  the  fat  globules,  in  place  of  being  free  and  distinct,  have  run 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  semi-fiolid  substance. 

Curds* and-  Whey.  —  Curda-and-whey  are  made  up  of  all  the 
elements  of  nilk,  but  the  form  in  which  they  exist  is  altei'ed;  the 
cheese  is  thrown  down  by  rennet,  or  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  as 
acetic  acid,  and,  in  its  descent,  carries  with  it  the  greater  part  of  the 
butter,  the  two  together  forming  the  curd ;  while  the  whey,  or  serum, 
consists  entirely  of  water,  the  sugar,  and  the  salts. 

Cream- Cheese. — Cream-cheese  consists  of  the  moist  curd  (that  \^ 
of  the  cheese  and  butter),  the  greater  part  of  the  serum  or  whey 
being  removed  by  slight  pressure. 

Ordinary  Cheese. — Oniinarv  cheese  contains  little  or  much  butter, 
according  as  it  is  made  from  skim  or  from  whole  milk :  the  casein  is 
precipitated  by  rennet  in  the  usual  manner,  and  subjected  to  great 
pressure  in  moulds., ^nna^to  is  frequently  added  to  heighten  its  colour, 
and  the  cheese  is  kept  until  it  becomes  more  or  less  ripe. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  different  constituents  of  cow's  milk, 
especially  the  fatty  matter,  are  subject  to  very  great  variation :  the 
age  of  the  cow,  the  time  after  calving,  food,  temperature,  weather, 
and  the  time  and  frequency  of  milung,  all  occasion  considerable 
differences. 

I'he  constituents  of  cow*s  milk  in  the  normal  state,  according  to 
MM.  O.  Henrie  and  Chevalier,  are  as  follows:  — 

Casein  ...  4*48 

Butter  -  -  -  313 

Sugar  of  milk  -  -  4*77 

Salts,  various  -  -  0*60 

Water  -  -  -  8702 
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The  following  is  the  mean  of  ten  analyses  of  pure  milk  by  Professor 
Poggiale*  :  — 

Water            -             -            -  862-8 

Butter            -            -            -  43-8 

Sugar  of  milk             -            -  52-7 

Casein             ...  380 

Salts-            ...  2-7 
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The  casein  of  milk  is  an  albuminous  substance,  distinguished  from 
ordinary  albumen  by  not  coagulating  when  heated,  by  its  coagulation 
by  acetic  acid,  and  also  by  the  products  of  its  spontaneous  decompo- 


*  Chemical  Guette. 
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sitioD.  The  acids  in  excess  form  with  it  in  soluble  compounds,  as  do  also 
various  metallic  salts  as  sulphate  of  copper,  and  bichloride  of  mercury. 

The  butter  consists  of  a  solid  and  liquid  fats,  in  combination  with 
glycerine.     The  proportion  of  this  constituent  of  milk  is  very  variable. 

Sugar  ofmUk  is  a.  crystallisable  sugar ;  it  is  much  less  susceptible 
of  fermentation  than  grape  or  cane  sugar ;  it  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  cane  sugar ;  it  is  also  less 
sweet.  Like  grape  sugar,  it  throws  down  the  oxide  of  copper  when 
its  solution  is  boiled  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  liquor  potassse. 
By  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  it  yields,  like  guin,  saccholactic  or 
mucic  acid,  so  that  it  is  intermediate  in  its  properties  between  sugar 
and  gum.  This  of  all  the  constituents  of  milk  is  the  least  liable  to 
vary  in  quantity. 

Lactic  acid  is  probably  rather  a  product  of  the  decomposition,  than 
a  normal  constituent  of  milk. 

Saltg. — Of  these  some  are  soluble  in  alcohol  as  the  lactates  of  pot- 
ash,—  the  principal  lactate, —  of  soda,  ammonia,  lime,  and  magnesia; 
others  are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol,  as  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  the  phosphates  of  potash  and  soda ;  lastly,  the  phosphates  of  lime, 
iron,  ana  magnesia  are  insoluble  in  water. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  milk  is 
genuine  and  of  good  quality,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  milk  by  the  hydrometer  or  galactometer,  and  to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  cream  by  the  lactometer.  Should  we  desire  to  institute  a 
quantitative  analysis  of  its  chief  constituents,  we  may  then  adopt  the 
process  described  by  Haidlen.* 

The  Butter. — The  weighed  quantity  of  milk  is  mixed  with  one- 
sixth  of  its  weight  of  common  unbumt  gypsum,  previously  reduced  to 
a  very  fine  powder.  The  whole  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  with 
frequent  stirring,  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water  ;  a  brittle  mass  is  ob- 
tained, which  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  By  digesting  this  powder 
in  ether,  the  whole  of  the  butter  is  dissolved  out,  and,  after  evaporation 
of  the  ether,  may  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state,  and  weighed ;  or  the 
powder  itself,  after  being  treated  with  ether,  may  be  dried  and 
weighed  ;  the  butter  is  then  estimated  by  the  loss. 

The  Sugar. — After  the  removal  of  the  butter,  weak  alcohol  is  poured 
upon  the  powder,  and  digested  with  it.  This  takes  up  the  sugar  with 
a  little  saline  matter,  soluble  in  alcohol.  By  evaporating  this  solution, 
and  weighing  the  dry  residue,  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  determined ;  or, 
as  before,  the  powder  itself  may  be  dried  and  weighed,  and  the  sugar 
estimated  by  the  loss.  If  we  wish  to  estimate  the  small  quantity  of 
inorganic  saline  matter  which  has  been  taken  up  along  with  the  sugar, 
it  may  be  done  by  burning  the  latter  in  the  air,  and  weighing  the  re- 
sidue.f 

•  Ann^en  der  Chemfe  und  Pharmacie,  p,  2G8..  copied  in  **  Mitchell's  Treatise/*  p.  78. 
t  M   Payen  separates  cane  from  milk  sugar  by  means  of  ordinary  brandy ;  the  process 
irUl  be  found  fully  described  at  p.  102.  of  the  work  quoted  at  p.  SM. 
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SaHne  Matter A  second  weighed  portion  of  milk  is  now  carefblly 

evaporated  to  dryness,  and  again  weighed.  The  loss  shows  the  quan- 
tity of  water.  The  dried  milk  is  then  burned  in  the  air.  The  weight 
of  the  incombustible  ash  indicates  the  proportion  of  inorganic  saline 
matter  contained  in  the  milk. 

The  Casein, — The  weight  of  the  butter,  sugar,  saline  matter,  and 
the  water,  being  thus  known,  and  added  together,  the  deficiency  shows 
the  weight  of  the  casein. 

Other  methods  may  be  pursued. 

Thus  tlie  casein  and  butter  may  be  precipitated  by  acetic  acid, 
the  precipitate  collected  and  dried,  the  water  being  got  rid  of  by  means 
of  bibulous  paper  and  afterwards  by  evaporation  in  a  water-bath ; 
it  is  then  weighed;  the  fat  is  dissolved  out  by  ether;  the  etherial 
solution  is  next  evaporated  in  a  weighed  capsule  with  a  gentle  heat ;  the 
weight  of  the  residual  fat  is  then  determined  by  the  increased  weight 
of  the  capsule.  The  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  dried  curd 
and  the  butter  gives  the  amount  of  casein. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  estimated  from  the  whey  by  the 
following  process  of  Professor  Poggiale  :  — 

"  The  test  liquor  is  prepwred  by  adding  to  a  soluUon  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  bitartrate  of  potash,  and  dissolving  the  precipitate  which  is 
formed  in  caustic  potash.  The  strength  of  the  alkaline  solution  is 
then  determined  with  great  care,  from  the  quantity  of  sugar  emploje*l 
to  decolourise  a  known  volume  of  the  liquid.  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  milk  sugar,  and  not  cane  sugar,  must  be  employed  in 
this  operation.  I  made  several  experiments,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
determination  of  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  binoxide  of  copper, 
which  is  decidedly  the  longest  and  most  delicate  experiment-  The 
following  proportions  constantly  furnished  a  liquid,  twenty  cubic 
centimetres  of  which  correspond  to  0*200,  or  two  decigrammes,  of 
whey :  — 

Grammrt. 

Crystallised  sulphate  of  copper          -            -  -  1 0 

Crystallised  bitartrate  of  potash        -            -  -  1 0 

Caustic  potash          ....  -  80 

Distilled  water          -            -            ...  .  200 

The  filtered  liquid  is  perfectly  clear,  and  of  an  intense  blue  colour. 

Preparation  of  the  Whey.  —  "  To  determine  the  amount  of  sugar-of- 
milk,  it  is  indispensable  to  separate  the  fatty  matter  and  the  casein  by 
coagulation.  This  is  easily  effected  by  placing  fifty  or  sixty  grammes 
of  the  milk  in  a  small  flask,  adding  to  it  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  and 
then  raising  the  temperature  to  between  104°  and  122°.  A  trans- 
parent liquid  is  obtained  on  filtration.  According  to  my  experiments, 
1000  grammes  of  milk  yield  923  grammes  of  whey,  which  gives  for 
1000  grammes  of  whey  about  fifty-seven  grammes  of  sugar. 

Examination  of  the  Whey.  —  "  Twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  test 
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liquor  are  introduced  by  means  of  a  pipette  into  a  small  flask,  which 
should  be  preferred  to  a  porcelaia  capsule,  as  it  allows  of  the  liquid 
being  seen  from  top  to  bottom,  and  of  observing  with  the  greatest 
ease  the  moment  the  decolourisation  is  complete.  The  liquid  is  then 
boiled.  On  the  other  hand  a  burette,  each  division  of  which  is  equal 
to  a  fifth  of  a  cubic  centimetre,  is  filled  with  the  whej  and  poured 
drop  by  drop  into  the  liquid,  agitating  the  latter  continually,  and 
heating  it  after  each  addition  of  whey.  This  is  continued  until  the 
blue  tint  baa  entirely  disappeared.  At  first,  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
hydrated  protoxide  of  copper  is  formed,  which,  however,  soon  turns 
red,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  When  the  operation  is 
terminated,  the  quantity  of  whey  employed  is  read  off  the  burette,  and 
the  weight  of  sugar  contained  in  1000  grammes  of  whey  determined 
by  the  rule  of  three." — Poggiale, 

'*  Milk  sugar  reduces  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  oxide  of  copper 
than  grape  sugar ;  for  whilst  1  gramme  *  of  the  latter  decomposes 
6*926  of  sulphate  of  copper,  1  part  of  milk  sugar  reduces,  according 
to  Neubauer,  4*331,  according  to  Matfiaim  4'ltS^  parts  of  oxide  of 
copper. "  —  Fresemus. 

A  Tery  close  approximation  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  present  in 
milk,  may  be  obtained  by  simply  evaporating  the  whey  to  dryness, 
weighing  the  residue,  and  deducting  the  weight  of  the  ash  left  in  its 
incineration. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Milk. 

As  the  composition  of  milk  varies,  so  of  course  does  its  specific 
gravity. 

Genuine  cow's  milk  has  an  average  specific  gravity  of  about  1030 ; 
it  seldom  exceeds  1031,  but  is  frequently  several  degrees  lower.  The 
great  variation  in  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  occasioned  by  corre- 
sponding variations  in  the  quantity  of  butter  or  cream  present ;  the 
butter  of  milk  being  so  much  lighter  than  water,  the  greater  the  pro- 
portion of  butter,  the  lighter  of  course  is  the  milk. 

That  this  is  really  so,  is  shown  by  the  following  table. 

Table  sHOWiifo  the  Yariatior  in  the  Spfcific  Ghavitt  of 
Gbrdinb  Milk,  ard  the  Relation  of  this  to  the  Per-Csnt- 
AOBS  OF  Cream. 

Milk. 
Cows.  Spec  iinr, 

1  -  -  1031  . 

2  -  -  1029  - 

3  -  -  1019  . 

4  -  -  1008  - 

5  .  -  1030  - 

*  Fretenitu  recomraeDdt  that  the  whey  be  cleared  with  a  little  white  of  egg  and  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate  diluted  with  aiue  times  its  volume  of  water. 


Skim. 
Spec.  Grar. 

Cream. 



-       2° 

1027     - 

-   n 

-     26 

1026     - 

-     80 

—       - 

-      2J 
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Milk. 

Skim. 

Cowf. 

Spec  Grar 

Spec.  GraT. 

Cream. 

6    - 

- 

1027 

- 

. 

1030 

. 

-        9 

7    . 

. 

1026 

. 

- 

1028 

. 

-      13 

8    - 

1029 

. 

1030 

. 

-        8 

9    - 

1030 

- 

1031 

. 

-      7 

10    - 

1024 

. 

1028 

. 

-     10 

11     - 

1027 

. 

1031 

. 

-     10 

12     - 

1023 

. 

1080 

. 

-    25 

13     - 

1024 

- 

1031 

. 

-     32 

14     - 

1025 

- 

1029 

- 

-     10 

The  above  table  includes  samples  of  both  morning  and  afternoon 
milks,  as  well  as  some  of  the  first  and  last  milk  obtained  at  the  same 
milking ;  they  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  taken  as  average  samples  of 
milk. 

From  an  examination  of  the  table,  it  appears  that  a  milk  may  be  of 
high  specific  gravity,  and  yet  yield  but  little  cream  (see  1) ;  or  it 
may  be  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  yet  afford  a  very  large  quantity 
of  cream  (see  4) ;  also,  that  the  removal  of  the  cream  increases  the 
density  of  the  milk  (skim-milk)  several  degrees.  It  will  be  observed 
that  not  one  of  the  samples  in  the  table  shows  a  low  specific  gravity 
with  deficiency  of  cream.  We  have  never  met  with  a  naturiU  milk 
of  this  kind,  and  believe  it  to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  of  milk  is  due  mainly  to  the  sugar 
contained  in  it ;  and  as  this  constituent  is  the  least  variable,  so  is  its 
specific  gravity  the  least  subject  to  variation, —  a  circumstance  of  con- 
siderable importance,  as  will  be  shown  presently. 

Tabjle  showing  the  Densitt  of  Serum,  and  its  Rei^tion  to 
THE  Specific  Gravity  op  Miue. 


Cow^ 

Milk. 
Specific  Gravity. 

Smini. 
Specific  Onvity. 

Cow». 

Milk. 

Scram. 
Specific  Urmrlt?. 

1 

1029 

1028 

22 

1022 

1027 

a 

1026 

1028 

23 

1030 

1087 

3 

1029 

1025 

24 

1031 

10.8 

4 

1031 

1027 

25 

1028 

1088 

5 

1030 

1027 

26 

1030 

1028 

6 

1006 

1025 

27 

1031 

1023 

7 

10)9 

1027 

28 

1028 

1087 

8 

1026 

1026 

29 

1028 

1027 

9 

1030 

1027 

30 

1027 

1028 

10 

1028 

1028 

31 

1098 

1027 

11 

1027 

1027 

32 

1090 

1028 

12 

1026 

1027 

33 

1(129 

loss 

13 

1027 

1025 

34 

1026 

1087 

14 

1029 

10*^7 

35 

1024 

1026 

1ft 

1010 

1027 

36 

1027 

1026 

16 

1030 

1027 

37 

1026 

1088 

17 

1023 

1028 

38 

lOffi 

1028 

IS 

1023 

1028 

39 

1026 

1087 

19 

1025 

1027 

40 

1026 

1026 

20 

10-24 

1027 

41 

1030 

1036 

21 

1024 

1028 

42 

1023 

1088 
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The  above  table  includes  many  samples  of  milk  of  an  exceptional 
character. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  while  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk 
extends  over  a  wide  range,  varying  from  1008  to  1031,  that  of  the 
serum,  on  the  contrary,  is  subject  only  to  a  slight  variation,  the  limits 
being  from  1028  to  1025. 

We  have  here,  then,  a  fixed  datum,  from  which  to  determine,  with 
precision,  the  adulteration  of  milk  with  water,  a  point  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

The  specific  gravity  of  skim-milkj  although  not  so  fixed  as  that  of 
the  serum,  is  yet  much  more  so  than  that  ot  whole  milk  :  its  average 
weight  is  estimated  by  Pereira  at  1*034 '8. 

Variations  in  Composition  of  Milk. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  composition  of  milk  is  subject  to  very 
great  variation  according  to  several  modifying  circumstances:  the 
chief  of  these  are,  the  age  of  the  cow,  its  condition,  the  time  and  fre- 
quency of  milking,  t-he  nature  of  the  food,  housing  of  the  cows,  and 
temperature. — We  shall  bestow  a  few  remarks  on  each  of  these  causes 
of  variation. 

Influence  of  Age  on  Milk. — With  respect  to  age,  a  young  cow  with 
her  first  calf  gives  less  milk  than  with  her  second,  third,  or  fourth  calf, 
she  being  considered  to  be  in  her  best  condition,  in  most  cases,  when 
from  four  to  seven  years  old. 

The  period  during  which  cows  give  milk  after  calving  is  usually  five 
or  six  months,  but  very  frequently  the  time  is  much  prolonged  beyond 
this ;  we  have  been  informed  of  an  instance  of  a  cow  continuing  to 
give  milk  for  three  years  and  a  half  after  calving. 

Influence  of  Condition  on  Milk. — The  first  milk  yielded  by  the  cow 
after  calving  is  yellow,  thick,  and  stringy  :  it  is  called  colostrum,  and 
by  milkmen  and  others,  *^  beastings."  This  state  of  the  milk  lasts 
from  about  three  weeks  to  a  month,  but  is  very  bad  for  the  first  ten 
days,  during  which  time  the  milk  is  not  fit  for  use.  From  the  end  of 
the  first  to  the  termination  of  the  third  or  fourth  month,  the  milk 
is  in  its  best  condition. 

The  cow  carries  her  calf  for  forty  weeks,  or  ten  lunar  months  :  it 
is  the  common  practice  to  milk  the  cow  regularly  for  the  first  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  months  of  this  period,  a  practice  which,  at  first  sight, 
appears  to  be  highly  objectionable,  but  which  is  really  not  so  much 
so  as  might  be  supposed ;  and  it  is  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by 
the  fact  that  cows  could  not  otherwise  be  profitably  kept;  never- 
theless, it  is  very  important  that  the  milking  should  not  be  continued 
too  long,  for  the  sake  of  the  cow,  the  calf,  and  the  milk  itself:  in 
general  it  should  cease  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  month  ;  many  cow- 
keepers,  however,  continue  to  milk  up  to  a  very  short  period  of 
calving. 
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Another  very  objectionable  practice  is  to  permit  the  cow  again  to 
become  in  calf  within  two  or  three  months  afler  having  calved;  the 
object  of  doing  so  is  to  derive  as  much  profit  as  practicable  from  the 
animal,  without  regard  to  the  effect  on  its  constitution,  the  quality  of 
the  milk,  or  the  growth  of  the  calf.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
a  cow  can  continue  to  yield  large  quantities  of  good  milk  daily,  and 
afibrd,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient  nourishment  for  carrying  on  effec- 
tively the  process  of  gestation. 

Influence  of  Food  on  Milk, — The  natural  food  of  the  cow  is  evi- 
dently that  derived  from  pastures,  viz.  grass,  the  milk  obtained  from 
cows  fed  upon  this  being  of  excellent  quality  and  sufficiently  rich  fur 
all  purposes. 

The  next  most  natural  food  is  dried  grass  or  hay,  which  is  given 
largely  to  cows  in  winter,  the  milk  being  nearly  the  same  in  quality 
as  from  grass. 

Beet  root  and  carrots,  beins  very  nutritious,  are  also  usually  given 
to  cows  in  the  winter  time  with  advantage.  With  regard  to  the  effect 
of  beet  root  and  carrots  on  milk,  we  obtain  the  following  information 
by  MM.  O  Henrie  and  Chevalier,  as  reported  in  Mr.  Mitchell*s  trea- 
tise on  the  **  Falsification  of  Food,'*  p.  74. 

The  constituents  of  cow's  milk  in  the  normal  state,  according  to 
MM.  O.  Henrie  and  Chevalier,  are  as  follow :  -^ 


Casein  (cheesy  matter) 

Butter 

Sugar  of  milk   - 

Salt*,  various    - 

AVater  -  .  - 


4*48 
313 
4-77 
0-60 
8702 


100  00 

When  the  cows  are 

fed  on  beet:  — 

Casein  - 

. 

. 

. 

3-75 

Butter 

. 

. 

• 

2-75 

Sugar  of  milk 

. 

- 

. 

5-^5 

Salts     . 

. 

• 

. 

0-68 

Water  - 

■ 

86-87 

100-00 

When  on  carrots  :- 

- 

Casein  - 

. 

. 

• 

4-20 

Butter  - 

. 

• 

. 

308 

Sugar  of  milk 

- 

- 

- 

5-30 

Salts     - 

- 

. 

. 

0-75 

Water  - 

- 

- 

- 

86-67 

10000 
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It  will  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  above  tables,  the  effect 
of  feeding  cows  on  carrots  is  to  occasion  a  slight  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  casein  and  butter,  but  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  sugar, 
while  feeding  them  on  beet  root  reduces  still  more  the  quantity  of 
casein  and  butter,  but  very  largely  increases  the  sugar, — effects  which, 
from  the  richness  of  carrot  and  beet  in  sugar,  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated. 

As  is  well  known,  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  cows  which 
supply  London  with  milk,  are  kept  in  various  confined  and  unhealthy 
places  in  the  metropolis  ;  such  cows  are  seldom  turned  out  to  grass ; 
the  system  of  feeding  adopted  being  altogether  artificial  and  unnatural, 
brewers*  grains  and  distillers*  wash  forming  the  chief  part  of  their  food ; 
these  stimulate  the  animals  unnaturally,  and  under  the  stimulus  large 
quantities  of  milk  of  inferior  quality  are  secreted,  the  cow  quickly 
becoming  worn  out  and  diseased  in  consequence. 

In  reference  to  the  effects  of  grains  on  cows,  Mr.  Harley  makes  the 
following  remarks : — 

^*  Brewers'  and  distillers'  grains,  and  distillers*  wash,  make  the 
cattle  grain-sick,  as  it  is  termed,  and  prove  injurious  to  the  stomach 
of  the  animal  It  has  been  ascertained  that  if  cows  are  fed  upon 
these  gmins,  &c.,  their  constitutions  become  quickly  destroyed.**  * 

MM.  Boussingault  and  Lebel,  from  experiments  made,  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  kind  of  food  has  not  a  great  influence  either 
upon  the  amount  or  composition  of  milk,  provided  quantities  con- 
taining equal  proportions  of  nutritious  matter  be  given. 

Influence  of  Temperature  on  Milk. — In  hot  countries  and  dry 
seasons  the  quantity  of  milk  yielded  is  said  to  be  less,  but  the 
quality  is  ricner;  it  is  also  stated  that  cold  favours  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  and  cheese,  whilst  hot  weather  augments  the  amount  of 
butter. 

It  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  ascertain  precisely  the  extent  to 
which  the  quality  of  milk  is  influenced  by  weather. 

Influence  of  ike  Time  and  Frequency  of  Milking. — With  regard  to 
the  quality  of  milk  as  affected  by  the  time  and  frequency  of  milking, 
morning  milk  is  said  to  be  better  than  that  obtained  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  the  milk  of  cows  when  milked  but  once  a  day,  is  richer  than 
either.  It  is  the  common  belief  that  the  last  portion  of  the  milk 
obtained  at  any  milking  is  richer  than  the  first ;  we  have  tuken  pains 
to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  such  an  opinion,  and 
find  it  to  be  really  the  case  to  a  remarkable  extent,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  table. 

*  Harleian  Dairy  System,  pp.  73.  and  74. 
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Table  showimo  the   Difference  iw  the    Qualitt  of  the  Fust 
AMD  Last  Milk  obtained  at  each  Milking. 

1st  Milk. 
Afternoon* 

Co--  Sp^^Grav.  Cr«ni. 

1  -  -  -  1027  -  -  -  9° 

2  .  -  -  1026  -  -  -  13 

3  -  -  -  1027  -  -  -  8 

4  -  -  -  1029  -  -  -  7 

5  .  -  -  1030  -  -  -  II 

6  -  -  -  1030  .  -  -8 

7  -  -  -  1029  -  -  -  3J 

8  -  -  -  1031  -  -  -  2 

61^ 
211^  MUk, 

1  -  -  -  1033  .  -  -  25 

2  -  -  -  1028  -  -  -22 

3  -  -  -  1025  -  -  -  10 

4  -  -  -  1024  -  -  -  15 

5  -  -  -  1024  -  -  -  32 

6  -  -  -  1022  -  -  -  25 

7  -  -  -  1026  -  -  -  7i 

8  -  -  -  1030  -  -  -  5 

141^ 

From  an  examination  of  these  tables  it  appears  that  the  second 
milks  are  of  much  lower  specific  gravity  than  tne  first ;  and  hence,  had 
the  specific-gravity  test  alone  been  relied  on,  they  would  have  been 
pronounced  to  be  inferior  in  richness  to  the  first ;  a  conclusion  the 
reverse  of  that  which  is  correct.  Thus,  while  the  cream  of  the  whole 
eight  samples  of  the  first  milks  amounted  to  61^  per-centasres,  that  of 
the  last  amounted  to  141 J^;  that  is,  they  contained  more  than  double 
the  quantity  of  cream.     This  fact  is  not  without  practical  importance. 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  invalids  and  others  to  procure  their 
glass  of  milk  direct  from  the  cow  ;  we  thus  perceive  that  in  this  way 
they  seldom  obtain  the  proper  proportion  of  butter,  a  circumstance 
which  may  be  of  advantage  in  some  cases,  and  of  disadvantage  in 
others.  In  London  it  is  now  common  for  cows  to  be  driven  through 
the  streets,  and  to  be  milked  in  the  presence  of  the  purchasers: 
although  in  this  way  the  buyer  succeeds  in  procuring  it  genuine, 
he  does  not  always  obtain  the  best  milk. 

The  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  cream  contained  in  the  first 
and  last  milk  taken  from  the  cow  at  one  milking,  appears  to  be  satis- 
factorily explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  fatty  matter  of  the 
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milk  obeys  the  sftme  laws  of  gravitj  in  the  udder  of  the  cow  that  it 
does  when  set  aside  in  an  open  Yessel. 

The  following  tables  show  the  yarieties  in  the  specific  gravity  of 
milk,  and  the  per-oentages  of  cream  in  morning  and  afternoon  milk. 


Table  showino  thb   Spbcific  Grayitt  of  Pcrb  Milk,  akd  THte 
PespCbrtagbs  of  Cbbam. 

Morning  Milk. 
Cream. 

-  ei    - 

-  7 
.       4i       - 

-  9 

-  10 

-   n   ' 

-  12 
.  5 

.  7 

-  9 


Cowi. 

Milk. 

Richmond* 

Spec  Gravity. 

1        - 

. 

1030 

2        - 

- 

1081 

3       - 

- 

1028 

4       - 

. 

1030 

5       - 

- 

1031 

6      - 

- 

1028 

London. 

7        - 

- 

1030 

8        - 

. 

1023 

9        - 

- 

1029 

10       - 

- 

1028 

Curd 

1. 

63  j 

ST8. 

69 

n 

66 

») 

80 

« 

78 

?» 

75 

»» 

55 

n 

81 

n 

61 

»♦ 

65 

»i 

Average  nearly  1029    Total  -    77  J 
Average  about  7^. 


Total-    693 


Cows. 

Richmond. 

1  . 

2  • 

3  • 

4  • 

5  . 
6 

London. 

♦7  - 

♦8  - 

♦9  - 

♦10  - 


Afternoon  Milk, 

Milk. 
sc.  Gravity. 

1028        - 

1027        - 


1027 
1028 
1028 
1027 

1028 
1026 
1026 
1026 


Cream. 


-  7J 

-  10 
.  6 

-  9 

-  llj 

-  n 

.  22 

-  6 

-  6 

-  11 


Curd. 

69  grs. 
91  „ 
75  „ 
78  „ 
87  „ 
83    „ 

98  „ 

74  „ 

69  „ 

86  „ 


Average  about  1027     Total  -    96^     Total 
Average  more  than  9). 


810 


The  Richmond  cows  from  which  the  first  six  morning  and  afternoon 
milks  were  obtained,  were  fed  partly  on  grass  and  partly  on  grains 
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It  is  desirable  that  the  following  particulars  relating  to  each 
should  be  made  known :  — 


Cowft. 

An*. 

NoBberofCiAvM. 

Dm*  «riMt  CalC 

VMdpvDlBn. 

Myeart 

ft  weeks 

llquam 

7  monthfl 

7     „ 

A              »» 

»       .. 

10  !; 

6          n 

16     ^ 

ft             •* 

7             M 

S      ^           t 

10        „ 

»  ;. 

18      n            ' 

•7 

6        „ 

10  weeks 

10      „           } 

•8 

6        „ 

s 

10      ..           ' 

•9 

*        »» 

3  months 

10       ., 

•10 

9  weeks 

9  ;; 

The  samples  were  taken  from  the  milk-pail  containing  the  whole  of 
the  milk  obtained  from  each  cow,  and  whilst  still  warm. 

From  the  preceding;  tables,  it  appears  — 

1st.  That  the  specific  gravity  of  genuine  milk,  in  its  ordinary  condi- 
tion, varies  between  1031  and  1(X26 ;  and  that,  the  i^erage  specific 
gravity  of  the  morning  milk  is  about  1029,  and  the  afternoon  1027. 

2nd.  That  the  amount  of  cream  ranges  from  4^^  to  22^,  the  average 
being  9i®. 

3rd.  That  the  quantity  of  curd  varies  from  55  to  98,  the  average 
being  75. 

The  above  are  the  results  in  the  case  of  samples  of  milk  of  ordinary 
quality ;  but  exceptional  cases  sometimes  occur,  in  which  the  specific 
gravity  is  less,  as  also  the  quantity  of  cream,  curd,  butter,  and  cheese. 

On  the  Housing  of  Cows. — In  a  very  useful  little  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished some  time  since  by  Mr.  H.  Rugg,  surgeon,  on  London  M&k^, 
we  meet  with  many  particulars  relating  to  the  improper  mode  pursued 
in  feeding  and  housing  cows  kept  in  vau*ious  parts  or  the  metropolis. 

"Any  place,  any  hovel,"  writes  Mr.  Rugg,  "cow-keepers  seem  to 
consider,  will  do  for  a  cow, — narrow  lanes,  confined  corners,  &c., — 
and  yet  they  wonder  how  it  is  that  they  lose  so  many  from  disease. 
Can  any  one  with  a  grain  of  common  sense  at  all  wonder  that  cows 
should  be  afflicted  with  disease  when  they  are  huddled  together  in  a 
space  that  does  not  allow  them  sufficient  breathing-room,  with  their 
heads  placed  close  up  to  the  wall,  and  without  a  sufficient  current  of 
air  or  ventilation  ?  The  carbonic  acid  expired  from  their  lungs  is, 
before  it  can  rise,  the  greater  part  inhaled  again,  unmixed  with  a  suf- 
ficiency of  pure  air,  so  necessary  for  the  oxidation  of  the  blood,  and 
consequent  vitality  of  the  body. 

"  The  air  of  the  cow-houses  is  not  alone  vitiated  by  the  exhalations 
from  the  lungs  of  the  cows,  but  from  the  improper  drainage  of  their 
sheds,  and  from  the  collections  of  all  kinds  of  ofifal  and  filth  and  vege- 
table substances  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  together  with  pigs  run- 
ning about  the  place,  or  enclosed  in  one  comer  of  the  shed.** 

*    Obserrations  on  London  Milk,  second  edition.    U.    Bailey  and  Moon,  Regent  Stre«. 
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Other  obsenrations  on  the  same  subject  will  be  found  recorded  in 
the  Harleian  Dairj  System,  p.  14. ;  Alton's  Dairy  Husbandry,  p.  70. ', 


Good  Milk. 


Thto  aad  the  tve  fbUowing  Hgmta  art  all  drawn  to  a  teale  of  about  680  dia- 
meters. 

and  in  a  Pamphlet  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
James's,  Westminster,  by  the  Hon.  F.  Byng. 

The  necessity  for  an  abundance  of  pure  air  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing calculation  : — Dr.  Thomson*  states  that  one  cow,  consuming  6  lbs. 
of  carbon  in  its  daily  food,  for  respiratory  purposes,  would  require 
956^  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air. 

On  the  Characteristics  of  Good  MiUu 

Grood  milk  is  a  white  homogeneous  fluid,  of  sweet  and  bland  taste, 
not  becoming  viscid  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  It  should  have 
a  specific  gravity  of  about  1030,  and  should  yield  about  9}  per- 
centages, by  the  lactometer,  orcream. 

*  Eiperimental  R«fearchef  on  the  Food  of  AnioulB,  p.  lU. 
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The  specific  gravity  of  genuine  whole  milk  is  liable  to  var  j,  ordi- 
narilj,  however,   within  the  limits  of  1026  and  1031 ;  that  of  the 

J^.  66. 
PooB  Milk. 


"'O 


o     <»  6        ^ 
o  « e 


O 


^^  -J  ^  ?  §   ^ 


\ 


serum  from  1025  to  1028 ;  the  cream  is  likewise  subject  to  very  great 
variation. 

Examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  contain  myriads  of 
beautifullj  formed  globules  of  fatty  matter  of  various  size,  and  reflect- 
ing the  light  strongly,  and  which  globules  are  entirely  and  readily 
soluble  in  caustic  potash :  in  fact,  good  milk  under  the  microscope 
presents  the  appearance  exhibited  in^.  64. 

If  the  milk  exhibit  any  want  of  complete  homogeneousness  or  is 
of  imperfect  liquidity ;  if  it  be  viscid,  or  become  so  on  the  addition 
of  ammonia ;  \t,  examined  with  the  microscope,  blood,  or  pus,  or  colo- 
strum corpuscles  are  present,  the  milk  is  not  healthy  milk  of  good 
(quality ;  lastly,  if  the  fat  globules  are  comparatively  few,  and  of  small 
size,  the  milk  is  poor. 

Cream  consists  almost  entirely  of  these  fat  globules,  some  of  which 
are  often  met  with  of  very  considerable  size. 

The  curd  of  milk,  as  already  explained,  is  composed  of  both  the 
cheese  and  the  fat  globules.    Its  appearance  under  the  microscope  is 
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represented  in  fig.  67. ;  the  casein  or  cheese  is  distinguished  bj  its 
gran  alar  texture. 


r*£15" 


The  first  milk  yielded  by  the  cow  after  calving,  called  colostrum,  is 
characterised,  as  before  noticed,  by  the  presence  of  numerous  cor- 
puscles •  of  large  size  and  granular  appearance.  Cow*s  milk  in  the 
state  of  colostrum  is  represented  in^.  68. 

On  the  Apparatus  employed  to  determine  the  Purity  and  Quality  of 

Milk. 

Independent  of  a  quantitative  chemical  analysis,  the  purity  and 
quality  of  milk  are  often  judged  of  by  its  specific  gravity  and  the 
quantity  of  fatty  matter  or  cream  which  the  milk  furnishes. 

The  specific  gravity  or  weight  of  milk  may  be  determined  by  means 
of  the  ordinary  specific-gravity  bottle  ;  it  is  more  frequently  ascertained 
by  means  of  the  common  hydrometer,  or  by  the  galactometer,  of  which 
several  varieties  have  been  devised. 

The  best  of  the  galactometers  is  the  instrument  invented  by  M. 
Dinocourt*,  named  the  Centesimal  Galactometer, 

*  CoDttnicteiir  dinttruments  de  phyiique,  et  de  chemle  en  rerre,  9.  Qual  St  Michel  k 
Paiii. 
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**  The  centesimal  galactometer  is  represented  in^.  70. ;  it  is  com- 
posed — 

""  1st.  Of  a  stem  A,  a,  enclosing  scales. 

Fig.  SI, 
Curd  op  Milk. 


"  2nd.  Of  a  cylinder  J9,  serving  to  float  it. 

'^  3rd.  And  of  a  bulb  C,  charged  with  shot,  serving  as  a  ballast,  so 
that  the  instrument  floats  upright  in  the  milk.  Of  these  three  parts^ 
it  is  only  necessary  to  well  understand  one,  that  which  encloses  the 
scales  A  a\  the  scale  A^  in  part  coloured  yellow,  serves  to  weigh  the 
milk  with  its  cream  ;  the  first  degree  on  the  top  of  the  scale  is  marked 
50.  The  following  extend  from  50  to  100  and  over.*  Each  degree 
starting  from  100  in  mounting  up  to  50  represents  a  hundredth 
of  pure  milk ;  the  degrees  formed  by  a  line  are  equal,  as  50,  52, 
54,  &c. ;  the  degrees  formed  by  a  dot  are  unequal  degrees,  as  81,  83, 
85,  &c.  To  comprehend  well  the  value  of  the  degrees  of  this  scale,  it 
is  sufficient  to  give  an  example  :  —  Supposing  then  that  the  galacto- 
meter  is  sunk  to  the  85th  degree,  that  will  indicate  85-hundredth8  of 
pure  milk,  and  consequently  that  15-hundredths  of  water  had  been 
added  to  this  milk ;  the  galactometer  is  stopped  at  60  degrees,  there 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  this  icale  has  t>eeD  cut  down  to  half  iti  graduation,  and  that  iu 
0  corresponds  to  distilled  water ;  we  have  suppressed  tlie  first  50  degrees,  which  would 
have  lengthened  the  stem  of  the  instrument,  and  have  rendered  It  more  (htgile  without  any 
utility. 
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will  be  40-hundredtb8  of  water,  or  four-tenths  of  water  added.    We 
s€e  from   thw  that  in  adding  to  the  number  of   hundredths   indi- 


Fig.es. 

COLOSTRITM. 


o^"  tjLl:  .o'fi-  »^d?^*. 


cated  by  the  instrument  a  complementary  number  to  form  one  hun- 
dred, tms  complementary  number  will  give  in  hundredths  the  quan- 
tity of  water  added  to  the  milk  under  trial.  If  we  wish  to  avoid 
reckoning  by  hundredths,  one  may  count  only  by  tenths ;  we  have 
only  to  notice  that  the  first  tenth  is  white,  that  the  second  is 
colc/ored  yellow,  the  third  is  white,  the  fourth  yellow,  and  that  the 
fifLh  is  also  white.  This  alternation  of  white  and  yellow  gives  a 
very  evident  demarcation  between  each  tenth ;  towards  the  middle 
of  each  tenth  we  have  placed  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  to  indicate  their 
order. 

"  The  space  comprised  between  100  to  120  is  also  coloured  yellow ; 
this  comprehends  the  different  densities  of  pure  milk — that  is  to  say, 
without  the  extraction  of  cream,  as  well  as  without  the  addition  of 
water;  we  have  prolonged  the  scale  from  120  to  136,  so  that  it  may 
serve  in  all  cases. 

^  The  scale  a,  in  part  coloured  blue,  is  destined  to  weigh  skim-milk ; 
it  18,  like  the  first,  divided  into  100  degrees  or  hundredths,  of  which  the 
first  50  have  been  cut  off  as  useless ;  each  degree  commencing  from 
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100  to  50,  and  mounting  upwards  represents  a  hundredth  of  pure 
skimmed  milk ;  consequently,  the  manner  of  estimating  the  quantity 
of  water  added  to  skim-milk  is  absolutely  the  same  as  for  pure  milk 
with  its  cream ;  the  examples  given  for  estimating  the  value  of  pure 
milk  are  applicable  to  skim-milk.  We  may  equally  confine  ourselves 
to  estimating  the  value  by  tenths  ;  these  tenths,  alternately  coloured 
blue  and  white,  are  sufficiently  distinct  not  to  be  confounded. 

*^  These  two  scales  give  the  value  of  milk  only  in  hundredths ; 
nevertheless,  it  will  always  be  easy  to  compare  these  degrees  with  the 
density  or  specific  gravity  of  milk;  we  understand  by  the  word  density 
the  specific  weight  of  any  liquid,  water  being  taken  as  a  thousand,  a 
litre  of  distilled  water  weighmg  1000  grammes  or  one  kilogramme,  at 
the  temperature  of  4**  of  the  centigrade  thermometer. 

'*  If  now  we  wish  to  know  the  density  of  the  milk  under  trial,  we 
call  to  mind  that  50  degrees  of  the  scale  A  of  the  galactometer  cor- 
responds exactly  with  1014  degrees  of  the  densimeter  of  M.  Gollar- 
deau*,  and  that  each  tenth  of  the  scale  of  the  galactometer  is  equal 
to  three  degrees  of  the  densimeter ;  consequently,  three- tenths  and  a 
third  are  equal  to  a  degree  of  this  densimeter :  thus,  1014  correspond 
to  50,  1017  correspond  to  60,  10*20  correspond  to  70,  &c." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  instrument  is  essentially  a  densimeter 
or  measurer  of  specific  grayity  ;  and  since  the  specific  gravity  of  milk 
is  subject  to  great  yariation  from  natural  and  other  causes,  the  galac- 
tometer is  of  course,  to  a  great  extent,  liable  to  the  same  fallacies  as 
the  densimeter  or  hydrometer,  although  both  are  capable  of  affording 
useful  indications. 

Pure  milk  not  deprived  of  its  cream  has  a  less  specific  density  than 
skim-milk  caused  by  the  lightness  of  the  cream.  If  the  cream  he 
either  in  part  or  wholly  remoyed  from  milk,  the  residual  milk  will 
weigh  heavier  than  that  which  contains  its  normal  proportion  of  cream. 
Skim-milk,  therefore,  tried  by  the  galactometer  scale,  for  pure  milk 
only,  would  give  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  ordinarily  belongs  to 
pure  milk,  and  hence  the  error  might  be  committed  of  supposing 
It  to  be  pure,  an  error  which  can  only  be  corrected  by  means  of  the 
lactometer,  by  estimating  with  it  the  per-centage  of  cream;  shquld 
this  per-centage  fall  short  of  that  which  is  proper  to  pure  milk,  the 
sample  of  milk  is  one  the  yalue  of  which  should  be  determined  by  the 
scale  for  pure  skim-milk. 

Again,  if  to  such  skim-milk  we  add  a  certain  per-centage  of  water, 
we  restore  to  it  its  proper  specific  gravity,  and  therefore  this  milk 
would  show,  with  the  centesimal  galactometer,  the  density  proper  to 
pure  milk,  and  hence  this  fraud  would  escape  detection.  In  order 
to  meet  cases  of  this  kind,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  —  namely, 
the  complete  or  partial  removal  of  the  cream,  it  is  recommended,  and 
indeed  necessary,  to  employ  the  lactometer,  and  ascertain  by  it 
whether  the  sample  under  examination  contains  the  proper  propor- 

*  a  15  centigrade. 
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tion  of  cream  or  not;  indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  in  any  case 
to  come  to  certain  or  safe  conclusions  without  employing  the  lacto- 
meter. 

Fix  70. 
The  Cbntkbimal  Qalactombtik. 
(On  a  reduced  «caf«.) 


COMMOV  Htdsomstex. 
(XedmeedoM-kalf.) 


5q 


SO- 


a,  Bange  of  pore  milk. 
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Where  the  specific  gravity  of  a  milk  is  very  light,  snd  this  not  pro- 
duced by  a  large  excess  of  cream,  it  is  due  to  the  admixture  of  water, 
the  quantity  of  which  may  be  determined  with  considerable  accuracy 
by  the  common  hydrometer,  but  still  more  accurately  by  the  centesimal 
galactometer. 

The  reason  for  having  two  scales,  one  for  pure  and  the  other  for 
skim-milk,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  on  account  of  the  very  difieFent 
densities  possessed  by  each. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  centesimal  galactometer  consists  in  its 
centesimal  graduation,  whereby  calculation  is  so  much  facilitated,  and 
in  the  wide  range  of  degrees  which  it  affords ;  thus  while  in  the  hydro- 
meter the  range  of  degrees  from  pure  milk  to  milk  adulterated  with 
fifty  per  cent,  of  water  is  only  from  1016°  to  1031  %  that  in  the  cen- 
tesimal galactometer  is  from  5(f  to  100°;  by  which  arrangement  far 
greater  accuracy  in  estimating  the  density  of  milk  is  obtained  ;  thus 
Uuree  degrees  and  one-third  of  the  galactometer,  as  we  have  seen, 
correspond  with  one  degree  of  the  densimeter. 

It  is  proper,  in  using  the  ordinary  hydrometer,  where  the  extremes 
of  temperature  are  great,  as  in  winter  and  summer,  to  take  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  milk,  and  to  make  allowance  for  the  difference  which 
temperature  occasions;  this  precaution  being  necessary  with  the 
hydrometer,  it  is  very  much  more  so  with  the  centesimal  galacto- 
meter, in  which,  from  the  delicacy  of  the  graduation,  a  comparatively 
slight  alteration  of  temperature  occasions  a  difference  of  several  de- 
grees. 

When  it  is  desired  to  make  use  of  the  scale  for  skim-milk,  one 
portion  of  the  skim- milk  is  to  be  set  aside  for  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  lactometer ;  another  in  a  pan  for  the  same  length  of 
time  :  the  per-centage  of  cream  to  be  noted  in  the  lactometer,  and  the 
density  of  the  milk  in  the  pan,  after  being  skimmed,  taken  in  the 
ordinary  manner  with  the  centesimal  galactometer,  corrections  being 
made  for  the  temperature. 

The  pamphlet  of  M.  Dinocourt  is  accompanied  with  coloured 
tables  of  corrections,  in  which  allowance  is  made  for  temperature,  — 
that  is,  the  apparent  degrees  are  reduced  to  real,  —  the  degrees 
of  the  hydrometer  or  densimeter  corresponding  with  those  of  the  cen- 
tesimal galactometer  are  shown  side  by  side. 

Considered  altogether,  the  centesimal  galactometer  of  M.  Dinocourt 
is  capable  of  affording,  especially  when  used  in  connection  with 
the  lactometer,  very  useful  and  accurate  indications;  much  more 
so  than  the  ordinary  hydrometer,  the  use  of  which,  in  taking  the 
specific  gravity  of  milk,  ought  entirely  to  supersede  it. 

Its  construction  will  be  comprehended  from^.  70. 

Of  all  the  constituents  of  milk  the  sugar  is  the  least  subject  to 
variation,  and  as  the  density  of  the  serum  of  milk  is  principally  due 
to  the  sugar,  its  specific  gravity  of  course  is  also  but  little  liable  to 
alteration.    This  statement  is  founded  upon  the  results  of  numerous 
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observations.  It  therefore  long  since  occurred  to  us,  that  the  utility 
of  the  gaiactometer  might  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a 
centesimal  scale  for  the  serum  of  milk.  The- advantage  of  this  scale 
would  be  that — starting  from  a  fixed  point,  the  normal  specific  gravity 
of  the  serum — it  would  show,  with  very  great  nicety,  the  extent 
of  the  more  usual  adulteration  of  milk,  namely,  that  with  water;  for 
in  proportion  as  water  is  added,  so  does  the  weight  of  the  serum 
diminish,  and  this  in  such  a  marked  manner  thatthequantity  of  water 
added  may  readily  be  determined  in  per-centages.  Numerous  obser- 
vations are  first  required,  in  order  to  fix  accurately  the  normal 
specific  gravity  of  the  serum  of  the  milk  of  the  cow. 

Method  ofdetermimng  the  Cream.  —  The  amount  of  cream  is  deter- 
mined by  means  of  an  instrument  invented  by  the  Lite  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  termed  a  lactometer.  This  consists  of  a  tube,  usually  eleven 
inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  ten  inches  of  this  are  gra- 
duated in  tenths  of  an  inch  —  that  is,  in  hundredths  of  the  whole. 
The  tube  is  filled  with  milk,  and  set  aside  for  twelve  hours ;  the  cream 
ascends  to  the  surface,  and  its  amount  is  determined  by  the  thickness 
of  the  stratum  formed,  and  which  is  ascertained  by  noting  the  number 
of  degrees  or  tenths  through  which  it  extends. 

Some  lactometers  resemble  test  tubes  in  shape,  and,  like  them,  are 
supported  in  racks ;  they  are  usually  graduatea  only  in  the  upper  two 
inches ;  others  are  provided  with  feet,  and  are  graduated  throughout 
their  whole  length.  As  the  quantity  of  cream  not  unfrequently  exceeds 
twenty  and  has  even  been  known  to  reach  eighty  per  cent.,  the  tubes 
should  in  all  cases  be  graduated  for  nearly  their  whole  length. 

The  construction  of  the  lactometer  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut,  representing  a  rack,  holding  four  of  these  instruments. 

Cream  forms  more  quickly  in  warm  than  cold  weather;  and  in 
making  comparative  observations  on  a  number  of  samples,  it  is  proper 
that  each  should  be  set  aside  in  lactometers,  at  the  same  time  and  for 
the  same  period. 

The  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  cream  formed  on  genuine  milk  is, 
like  the  specific  gravity,  subject  to  considerable  variation :  in  two 
extreme  cases  we  have  met  with,  one  of  the  samples  showed  but  two 
degrees  of  cream,  and  the  other  eighty.  According  to  Dr.  Normandy, 
the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  cream  on  pure  milk  is  generally  from 
8  to  8 1  per-centages  :  M.  Dinocourt  finds  the  per-centages  to  range 
between  9  and  14,  while,  according  to  our  observations,  the  average 
does  not  exceed  9^. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  London  milk,  as  delivered  to  houses, 
consists  in  general  of  the  milk  of  different  cows  mixed  together; 
and  therefore,  in  order  to  determine  what  ouj^ht  to  be  the  depth  of 
cream  formed  on  good  milk,  we  should  take  the  average  amount  ob- 
tained from  such  mixed  milks. 

We  have  said  that  the  quantity  of  cream  varies  much  in  different 
samples  of  genuine  milk ;  and  not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  it  should 
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also  be  known  that  the  amount  of  cream  yielded  bj  an  j  sample  of 
milk  is  no  certain  criterion   by  which  to  judge  of  its   quality,  as 


Fig.  71. 

lacTOMXTsm  avd  Btakd. 

(On  a  reduced  scab.) 


The  dotted  line*  Indicate  the  per-ecntBget  of  crewn  on  fonr  Munplea  of  milk  from 
dlflierent  cows  after  standing  twelre  honnu 

some  milks  are  rich  in  cream  and  deficient  in  casein  and  sugar,  and 
vice  versa. 

It  is  stated  that  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  warm  water  U> 
milk  increases  the  amount  of  cream ;  the  belief  in  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement  is  general,  and  it  is  commonly  acted  upon  by  milkmen: 
nevertheless,  the  assertion  is  entirely  erroneous  —  the  addition  of 
water  to  milk  does  not  increase  the  quantity  of  cream  ;  it  merely 
facilitates  and  hastens,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  its  formation 
and  separation,  as  is  shown  by  what  follows  :  — 
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Six  lactometers  were  filled,  one  with  pure  milk,  the  remainder  with 
the  same  milk  diluted  respectively  with  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and 
fifty  per-centatres  of  water. 

Twenty  minutes  after  the  addition  of  the  water,  the  lactometer 
showed,  in  the  milk  containing  fifty  per  cent,  of  water,  six  degrees  of 
cream ;  in  that  with  forty  per  cent.,  five  degrees ;  with  thirty  per 
cent.,  four  degrees  ;  with  twenty  per  cent.,  three  degrees ;  with  ten 
per  cent.,  one  degree ;  and  in  the  pure  milk,  half  a  degree  only. 

At  the  end  of  forty  minutes,  the  cream  stood  thus :  six  and  a  half 
degrees  on  the  milk  containing  fifty  per  cent,  of  water ;  six  on  that 
with  forty  per  cent. ;  five  and  a  half  on  that  with  thirty  per  cent. ; 
I^Ye  on  that  with  twenty  per  cent. ;  four  and  a  half  on  that  with  ten 
per  cent. ;  and  four  on  the  pure  milk. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  the  milk  with  fifty  per  cent,  of  water 
showed  five  degrees  of  cream  ;  that  with  forty  per  cent.,  five  degrees 
and  three  quarters ;  that  with  thirty  per  cent.,  six  and  a  half  de- 
grees ;  that  with  twenty  per  cent.,  seven  degrees  and  a  quarter  ;  that 
with  ten  per  cent.,  eight  degrees ;  and  the  pure  milk,  nine  degrees 
of  cream. 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water  to 
milk  occasions  an  almost  immediate  formation  of  cream,  but  does  not 
augment  the  amount ;  of  this  fact,  in  some  cases,  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  dairymen  to  avail  themselves.  The  addition  of  water  to 
milk  of  course  lessens  its  specific  gravity,  and  so  facilitates  the 
ascension  of  the  cream. 

The  Ldctoscope, —  Some  years  since  an  instrument  termed  a  lacto- 
scope  was  invented  by  M.  Donne,  of  Paris,  for  determining  the  rich- 
ness of  milk,  by  estimating  the  quantity  of  butter  contained  in  it. 

AVe  have  procured  one  of  these  instruments,  accompanied  with  a 
description,  and  directions  for  its  application  ;  from  these  we  extract 
the  following  observations :  — 

*'  Milk  owes  its  white  dense  colour  to  the  globules  of  fatty  matter 
or  butter  which  it  contains ;  the  more  numerous  these  globules  the 
more  opaque  is  the  milk,  and  the  more,  at  the  same  time,  is  it  rich 
in  the  futty  part  or  in  cream,  the  more  or  less  opacity  being  in  re- 
lation with  its  principal  quality — its  richness  in  cream;  the  measure 
of  this  opacity  is  capable  of  giving  then,  indirectly,  the  measure  of  the 
richness  of  the  fiuid,  and  of  indicating  its  value. 

**  But  the  degree  of  opacity  of  milk  cannot  be  appreciated  upon  a 
mass  of  the  fiuid ;  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  it  but  in  very  thin 
layers,  and  it  is  this  which  is  done  with  our  lactoscope.  This  instru- 
ment is  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  the  milk  may  be  examined 
in  it  in  layers  of  every  thicicness,  from  the  thinnest,  through  which  all 
objects  may  be  distinguished,  up  to  that  which  allows  of  nothing  to 
be  perceived ;  it  gives  at  once  the  richness  of  milk  in  indicating  the 
degree  of  opacity  to  which  the  proportion  of  cream  stands  in  relation. 

Q  2 
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"  The  instrument  consiste  of  a  kind  of  eye-plaas,  composed  of  two 
tubes  sliding  one  within  the  other,  furnished  with  two  parallel  glasses, 
which  approach  each  other  up  to  contact,  and  separate  more  or  less 

Fig.  72. 
Thk  Lactoscops. 


the  one  from  the  other  at  will  by  means  of  a  very  fine  screw ;  a  little 
funnel  destined  to  receive  the  milk  is  placed  at  the  upper  part ;  on 
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the  opposite  aide  is  fixed  a  handle,  which  serves  to  hold  the  instni* 
ment.  llie  tube  which  screws  within  the  other  forms  the  anterior 
or  ocular  part,  that  to  which  the  eye  is  applied ;  it  is  marked  with 
divisions  to  the  number  of  50,  and  figures  which  indicate  the  richness 
of  the  milk. 

"*  A  few  drops  of  the  milk  to  be  examined  are  poured  into  the 
funnel.  It  is  necessary  to  take  the  sample  of  milk  firom  the  mass  of 
the  milk,  and  not  the  surface  of  the  liquid  only,  where  the  layer  of 
cream  collects ;  if  then  the  milk  has  been  at  rest  for  some  time,  it 
must  be  agitated  a  little  in  order  to  mix  all  the  parts. 

"  The  funnel  being  full,  the  ocular  tube  is  turned  from  right  to  left 
until  the  liquid  has  penetrated  between  the  plates  of  glass,  and  col- 
lected at  the  bottom ;  the  ocular  tube  is  then  turned  in  the  contrary 
direction,  from  led  to  right,  and  one  looks  through  it  until  the  flame 
of  a  taper  or  candle  can  be  distinguished.    At  this  point  stop  and  im- 

f»ress  a  slight  rotatory  movement,  until,  by  a  little  manipulation,  the 
ight  is  lost  to  view,  without  going  beyond  the  moment  when  it  is  ex- 
tinguished, so  to  speak,  and  ceases  to  be  perceived ;  that  is  the  point, 
definitely,  where  it  is  necessary  to  stop ;  it  is  only  then  required  to 
read  the  figure  of  the  division  to  which  the  arrow  corresponds;  that 
we  suppose  will  be  25.  The  annexed  table  shows  to  what  degree  of 
richness,  or  to  what  proportion  of  cream,  the  figure  corresponds. 

^  The  light  ought  to  be  placed  at  about  a  metre  (at  least  three  feet) 
from  the  observer ;  a  greater  distance  will  not  impair  the  accuracy  of 
the  operation,  but  it  is  not  the  same  if  one  looks  from  too  near. 

^  One  may  assure  himself  of  the  accuracy  of  the  instrument  by 
adding  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  or  even  eruel,  to  the  milk. 
Twenty  degrees  of  water  are  sufficient  to  change  the  transparency  of 
the  liquid ;  thus  milk  marking  25,  will  mark  28  or  30  on  mixing  with 
it  a  little  water. 

**At  the  moment  when  the  milk  is  introduced  between  the  two 
plates  of  glass,  it  commonly  happeds  that  bubbles  of  air  are  enclosed 
in  the  layer  of  liquid ;  it  is  necessary  to  drive  them  out,  and  this  is 
easily  done  by  impressing  certain  movements  on  the  milk,  by  sepa- 
rating more  or  less  the  eye-piece  so  as  to  cause  the  two  plates  of  ^lass 
to  withdraw  and  approach  each  other  alternately.  When  the  trial  is 
terminated,  the  eye-piece  is  to  be  removed  so  as  to  clean  thfi  instru- 
ment perfectly,  and  to  wipe  the  glasses ;  the  glasses  ought  always  to 
be  very  bright,  and  one  ought  to  avoid,  during  the  observation,  to 
tarnish  with  the  breath  the  glass  of  the  eye-piece.** 

Table  indicating  the  RichneM  of  different  Kinds  of  Milk  after 
the  Degree  which  they  show  on  the  Lactoscope. 

Milk  of  cow,  giving  about  5  per  cent,  of  cream,  shows  40  to  35  on  the 
lactoscope. 

Q  3 
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Ditto  ditto,  ordinary,  giving  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  ditto,  shows  35  to 

30  on  the  lactoscope. 
Ditto  ditto,  sufficiently  rich,  giving  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  ditto,  shovs 

30  to  25  on  the  lactoscope. 
Ditto  ditto,  very  rich,  giving  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  ditto,  shows  25 

to  20  on  the  lactoscope. 
Ditto  ditto,  excessively  rich  (last  extraction),  shows  20  to  15  on  the 

lactoscope. 
Ditto  ditto,  very  weak  (first  extraction),  shows  150  to  3  on  the  lacto- 
scope. 
Milk  of  the  common  ass,  of  good  quality,  shows  from  50  to  80  on  the 

lactoscope. 
Ditto,  very  weak,  shows  from  150  to  20  or  4  on  the  lactoscope. 
Milk  of  goat,  rich,  shows  10  to  15  on  the  lactoscope. 
Milk  of  woman,  rich  and  substantial,  shows  20  to  25  on  the  lacto- 
scope. 
Ditto,  medium,  shows  30  to  35  on  the  lactoscope. 
Ditto,  weak,  shows  40  to  45  on  the  lactoscope. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  lactoscope  has  regard  only  to  one 
element  of  milk,  and  does  not  estimate  the  amount  of  sugar  or  cheese. 
M.  Donne  entertains  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  indications  which 
it  affords. 

The  construction  of  the  instrument,  and  mode  of  employment,  will 
be  more  clearly  understood  from  an  examination  of  the  woodcut  on 
the  preceding  page. 

Some  persons  form  their  judgment  of  the  quality  of  milk  simply  by 
its  density,  regarding  all  samples  which  do  not  indicate  a  certain  spe- 
cific gravity  of  inferior  quality.  We  have  already  seen  that  this 
meth^  is  very  fallacious,  and  that  by  it  some  milks,  rich  in  cream, 
would  be  pronounced  of  inferior  quality,  in  consequence  of  their  low 
density  ;  while  others  deficient  in  that  constituent,  would  be  declared 
of  superior  quality,  on  account  of  tiieir  high  density. 

Others  rely  upon  the  indications  afforded  by  the  lactometer,  which 
also  has  its  fallacies,  but  which  are  not  so  great  when  the  instrument  is 
used  with  the  necessary  precautions,  as  those  relating  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  milk.  Like  the  lactoscope  of  M.  Donne,  the  lactometer 
has  regard  to  only  one  component  of  milk  —  namely,  the  fatty 
matter. 

The  following  facts  will  show  how  fallacious  is  the  lactometer  in  some 
cases.  We  have  met  with  several  samples  of  genuine  milk,  which 
gave  only  three  or  four  per-centages  of  cream,  but  which  yet  possessed 
a  specific  gravity  of  1830 ;  judged  by  the  lactometer  test  alone,  such 
milks  would  be  pronounced  by  all  to  be  very  poor,  and  by  some  even  to 
be  adulterated.  Now  this  conclusion  would  be  to  a  very  great  extent 
erroneous ;  for  such  milks,  although  certainly  deficient  in  butter,  have 
the  full  proportion  of  the  remaining  constituents —  namely,  the  cheese, 
and  the  sugar.    Again,  we  constantly  meet  with  samples  of  milk 
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giving  six,  eight,  or  more  per-centages  of  cream,  and  which  neverthe- 
less, as  shown  bj  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum,  are  unquestionably 
adulterated  with  large  quantities  of  water. 

The  observer  who  relied  upon  the  indications  of  the  lactometer 
would  have  regarded  such  samples  as  of  average  quality.  The 
inquirer,  therefore,  should  not  rely  solely  upon  the  specific  gravity  or 
lactometer  tests,  but  in  all  cases  employ  botb,  the  one  acting  as  a  cor- 
rectiT^e  of  the  fallacies  of  the  other. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  above  methods  of  examination  are 
sufficient.  Should  it  be  desired  to  institute  a  very  careful  analysis,  we 
may  then  adopt  the  processes  described  by  Haidlen  already  given. 

On  the  Adultexatioms  of  Milk. 

The  niost  prevalent  and  important  adulteration  of  milk  is  that  with 
water :  now  some  few  persons  who  have  not  reflected  closely  upon  the 
matter,  may  be  disposed  to  make  light  of  the  adulteration  of  milk  with 
water,  and  to  speak  in  rather  facetious  terms  of  the  cow  with  the  iron 
tail ;  but  it  is  surely  no  light  matter  to  rob  an  important  article  of  daily 
consumption,  like  milk,  of  a  large  portion  of  its  nutritious  consti- 
tuents. 

But  the  adulteration  with  water  is  not  the  only  adulteration  to  which 
milk  is  liable ;  the  large  addition  of  water  frequently  made  to  it,  so 
alters  its  appearance  as  to  cause  it  to  assume  the  sky-blue  colour  so 
familiar  to  us  in  our  schoolboy  days,  and  so  reduces  its  flavour,  that 
it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  other  adulterating  ingre- 
dients, namely,  treacle^  to  sweeten  it ;  «a&,  to  bring  out  the  flavour  ; 
and  axnatto^  about  which  we  shall  have  much  to  say  hereafter,  to 
colour  it. 

Further,  there  is  no  question  but  that  chalky  cerebral  matter,  and  starch 
have  been  and  are  occasionally,  though  rarely,  employed  in  the  adul- 
teration of  milk,  although  it  has  not  happened  to  ourselves  to  meet 
with  these  substances  in  milk. 

Starch  and  cerebral  matter  have  been  met  with  at  different  times  by 
more  than  one  observer.  Professor  Queckett  has  in  his  possession 
some  drawings  made  from  samples  of  adulterated  milk,  showing  the 
presence  of  both  starch  and  cerebral  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  chalk,  a  manufacturer  of  preserved  milk 
recently  informed  us  that  it  sometimes  happened  to  him  to  find  car- 
bonate of  lime  or  chalk  at  the  bottom  of  the  evaporating  dishes  or  pans 
oh  the  evaporation  of  large  quantities  of  London  milk. 

There  is  also  good  reason  for  believing  that  turmeric  as  well  as 
annatto  are  sometimes  Used  to  colour  milk  and  cream ;  also  gum 
tragaeanth  to  thicken  cream,  and  soda  to  prevent  its  becoming 
sour.* 

*  Mr.  Gaj  itatet  that  xnilk  is  sometimei  adulterated  with  decoction  of  boiled  white 
carrott. 

Q  4 
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Further,  it  has  been  stated  that  gum,  dextrine,  and  emulsion  of 
hemp  seed  have  been  employed ;  the  use  of  the  latter  article  is  but  little 
probable. 

A  practice  frequently  resorted  to,  although  it  is  not  an  adulteration, 
should  here  be  mentioned ;  a  part  or  even  the  entire  of  the  cream  is 
remoYed,  and  the  skimmed  milk,  mixed  with  some  fresh  milk,  subse- 
quently sold  as  whole  milk. 

An  ingenious  writer,  whose  name  we  do  not  at  the  present  moment 
remember,  has  considered  the  subject  of  the  supply  of  London  with 
milk  statistically,  and  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclunion  that  the  number 
of  cows  supplying  London  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  each 
person  with  about  a  tablespoonful  per  day.  If  this  statement  is  cor- 
rect, some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  water  is  made 
to  do  duty  for  milk. 

Tlie  results  of  the  examination  of  Twenty-six  samples  of  London  milk 
were, — 

That  Twelve  were  genuine,  but  of  these  two  showed  a  deficiency  of 
cream. 

That  Fourteen  were  adulterated,  the  adulteration  consisting  princi- 
pally in  the  addition  of  water,  the  per-centages  of  which  ranged  from 
10  to  50  per  cent,  or  one-half  water. 

ThQ  specific  gravities  of  the  milks  varied  from  1030  to  1015,  of  the 
serum  from  1028  to  1016,  the  cream  from  29  to  2  per-centages,  the 
average  being  nearly  10  per-centages. 


On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Milk. 

The  articles  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  milk,  the  methods 
for  the  discovery  of  which  we  have  now  to  describe,  are  water,  sugar 
including  treacle,  salt,  annatto,  turmeric,  gum  tragacanth,  starch,  cere- 
bral matter,  and  chalk. 

Certain  alleged  adulterations  of  milk,  either  not  likely  to  be  prac- 
tised, or  but  rarely  resorted  to,  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice. 

There  are  two  general  methods  by  which  the  fact  of  the  adulteration 
of  milk  may  be  determined ;  the  one  indirect,  as  by  a  quantitative  ana- 
lysis of  the  milk  for  its  more  important  constituents,  and  by  the  de- 
ficiency of  one  or  more  of  which  the  existence  of  adulteration  may  be 
inferred ;  the  other  direct,  as  by  detection,  either  through  chemistry  or 
the  microscope,  of  the  adulterating  substance  or  substances. 

In  some  cases  these  two  methods  may  be  combined. 

The  methods  by  which  the  normal  constituents  of  milk  may  be  de- 
termined quantitatively  have  already  been  described. 

On  the  Detection  of  Water, — Milk  being  much  heavier  than  water, 
when  that  liquid  is  added  to  it  the  specific  gravity  of  the   mixed 
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article  is  less  than  that  of  genuine  milk,  and  the  diminution,  within 
certain  limits,  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  water  added.  In 
the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  we  are  furnished  with  a  method  whereby 
the  adulteration  of  milk  with  water  may  be  determined  quanti- 
tatively. 

This  may  be  done  by  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  eithw  the  en- 
tire milk,  of  skimmed  milk,  or^  still  better,  of  the  serum. 

According  to  M.  Lassaigne,  pure  milk  at  5(f  F.  — 

Has  a  specific  gravity  of     -  -  -  1081 

With  25  parts  of  water      -  -  -  102) 

With  33  parts  of  water      -  -  -  1020 

According  to  our  own  experiments,  the  following  are  the  ordinary 
specific  gravities  of  milk  adulterated  with  various  proportions  of 
water :  — 

Water  per  Cent  Sp.  Cr.  of  Milk. 
Water  none       .            -            -            -  1030 

About  15  parts  -  -  -  -  1026 

About  20  ...  -  1023 

About  35  -  -  -  -  1018 

About  45  ....  1015 

But  since  the  specific  gravity  of  even  genuine  milk  is  subject  to 
wide  ranges,  in  certain  exceptional  cases,  owing  to  the  variable  quan- 
tities of  fatty  matter  present,  it  is  in  all  cases  better  to  take  the 
specific  gravity  of  either  skim-milk  or  the  serum. 

The  specific  gravity  of  skim-milk  with  various  proportions  of  water, 
as  deduced  from  the  centesimal  galactometer,  is  as  follows :  — 


Water. 

Sklm-Mllk. 

Sp. 

Gr. 

ofSUm-MUk. 

None 

. 

100 

. 

. 

31 

10  parts 

- 

90 

- 

- 

27 

20  - 

- 

80 

. 

- 

25 

30  - 

. 

70 

. 

- 

21 

40  - 

• 

60 

. 

• 

19 

50  - 

. 

50 

- 

- 

16 

Results  still  more  accurate  may  be  obtained  by  taking  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  serum  of  milk,  since  this  is  subject  to  much  less  varia- 
tion than  either  the  whole  or  skim-milk.  The  casein  and  butter  are 
easily  removed  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  a  quantity 
indeed  so  small  as  scarcely  to  afiect  the  gravity  of  the  serum. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  various  additions  of  water 
to  the  serum:  — 
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IVater.  Serum. 

Pure  -            -            -  -  29 

10  parts  -  -  -  '25 

20  ....  22 

30  -             -             -  -  20 

40  ...  -  17 

50  -             -             .  -  14 

In  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum,  and  in  determining  rrom 
this  whether  water  has  been  added  or  not,  the  only  fallacy  to  which 
the  observer  is  subject  is  that  by  the  addition  of  saccharine  matter, 
which  would  cause  the  serum  to  weigh  heavier. 

But  in  the  case  of  whole  milk  there  are  other  sources  of  fallacy  to 
which  reference  to  some  extent  has  already  been  made,  and  against 
which  it  is  necessary  to  guard. 

Thus  a  milk  may  possess  the  proper  specific  gravity,  and  yet  be  de- 
ficient of  cream,  which  may  have  been  abstracted  ;  again,  it  may  be 
several  dejrrees  lighter  than  ordinary,  and  yet  may  be  perfectly 
genuine,  this  arising  from  the  presence  of  an  unusual  quantity  of 
fatty  matter. 

In  order  to  euard  against  these  fallacies,  therefore,  it  is  always  ne- 
cessary not  only  to  take  the  weight  of  the  milk,  but  also  to  measure 
the  quantity  of  cream,  which  should  not  be  less  than  8  per-centages. 

The  instruments  by  which  the  weight  of  milk  is  taken  and  the  cream 
measured  have  already  been  described. 

One  method  by  which  the  quantity  of  water  may  in  general  be  in- 
directly estimated  is,  by  determining  quantitatively  the  amount  of 
sugar  present. 

On  the  Detection  of  Sugar.  —  The  sugar  used  is  usually  brown  sugar 
or  treacle :  the  presence  of  these  may  in  general  be  determined  as 
follows :  —  The  casein  and  butter  are  to  be  precipitated  by  means 
of  acetic  acid,  and  the  serum  evaporated,  a  very  gentle  heat  onlj 
being  used,  and  the  colour  of  the  residue  particularly  noticed ;  if  it 
is  darker  than  ordinary,  the  presence  of  sugar  may  be  suspected.  The 
residue  may  then  be  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  a  little  yeast  added, 
and  the  solution  exposed  for  some  hours  at  a  temperature  of  between 
70°  and  80°  F.  If  fermentation  ensues  "  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  presence 
of  sugar,  for  milk  sugar  cannot  ferment,  at  least  in  so  short  a  time, 
and  the  fermentation  is  never  brisk.  But  the  smallest  proportion 
of  sugar,  either  grape  or  cane  sugar,  very  speedily  gives  rise  to  a 
tumultuous  fermentation." — Normandy,  The  carbonic  acid  may  be 
collected,  and  the  sugar  calculated  either  from  it  or  from  tlie  alcohol 
formed. 

If  cane  sugar,  or  decoction  of  carrots  which  contains  it,  has  been 
added,  perhaps  the  best  method  of  proceeding  is  the  following  :  remove 
the  sugar  of  milk  by  means  of  Fehling*s  solution,  and  afterwards  deter- 
mine whether  cane  sugar  is  present  by  the  fermentation  test. 
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On  the  Detection  of  Starch.  —  For  the  detection  of  starch  in  milk 
and  cream,  the  microscope  furnishes  the  readiest  and  most  certain 
means.  A  little  of  the  milk,  spread  out  in  a  very  thin  stratum,  should 
be  examined  under  the  microscope,  the  examination  being  aided 
by  the  use  of  tincture  of  iodine.  For  the  quantitative  determination 
of  the  starch,  which  will  not  often  be  required,  we  may  pixjceed  as 
follows :  the  curd  is  to  be  separated  by  means  of  acetic  acid,  col« 
lected  on  a  filter,  dried,  and  treated  with  ether ;  this  will  remove  the 
fat,  and  the  starch  and  casein  only  will  remain.  Lastly,  the  casein 
may  be  removed  by  means  of  a  weak  solution  of  potash.  A  more 
accarate  plan  is  to  convert  the  starch  into  grape  sugar,  and  to  cal- 
culate its  amount  from  this.  Hhe  sugar  of  milk  must  first  be  re- 
moved from  the  evaporated  milk  by  digestion  with  alcohol,  and  the 
processes  followed  for  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  and  the 
determination  of  its  amount,  described  in  the  article  Sugar. 

On  the  Detection  of  Gum  Arabic  and  Gum  Tra^acanth, — The  serum 
of  milk  is  to  be  evaporated,  and  the  residue  boiled  and  digested  with 
alcohol,  which  will  take  up  the  sugar  and  leave  the  gum.  Or 
alcohol  may  be  poured  into  the  whey,  the  gum  will  be  precipitated, 
and,  when  dried,  may  be  identified  by  its  appearance. 

J?  or  the  detection  of  gum  tragacanth  we  are  recommended  to  boil 
the  milk,  and  leave  it  at  rest  for  some  hours,  when  a  gelatinous  translucid 
deposit  will  be  formed,  which,  being  washed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water  and  tested  by  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  iodine,  produces  a 
blue  colour  because  gum  tragacanth  contains  starch.  The  starch  is 
plentiful  and  is  in  the  form  of  starch  corpuscles ;  these  are  rather 
small,  but  vary  much  in  size  ;  many  are  irregular,  some  are  rounded, 
others  are  somewhat  polygonal,  while  a  few  are  muller-shaped :  in  the 
more  perfect  grains  a  rounded  hilum  is  distinctly  visible. 

On  the  Detection  of  Cerebral  Matter.  —  The  presence  of  cerebral 
matter  in  milk  may  be  determined  with  certainty  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  portions  of  the  nerve  tubules  being  readily  discovered 
with  that  instrument,  as  shown  in  the  euCTaving.  F^,  73. 

On  the  Detection  of  Chalk, — If  the  miRc  be  diluted  with  water  and 
set  aside  for  some  hours,  part  of  the  chalk,  if  present,  will  have  sub- 
sided as  a  precipitate,  when  it  may  be  sufficiently  identified  by  its 
appearance  and  its  effervescence  with  acids.  Or  a  portion  of  the  milk 
niaj  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  incinerated,  and  the  chalk 
estimated  from  it  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the  article  on  Tea. 

On  the  Detection  of  Salt — This  must  be  determined  from  the  ash  bv 
the  process  described  under  Annatto.  The  saline  taste  of  the  ash 
will  show  the  presence  of  salt  if  that  substance  has  been  employed. 

On  the  Detection  of  Annatto. — The  presence  of  annatto  is  rendered 
probable  when  the  milk  evaporated  down  to  a  small  quantity  presents 
a  reddish  or  orange-red  colour ;  if  this  colour  is  materially  altered  on 
the  addition  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali  to  the  milk,  being  rendered  pur- 
plish by  the  one  and  of  a  brighter  red  by  the  other,  its  presence  is 
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certain.  Lastly,  by  means  of  alcohol,  tlie  colouring  matter  may  be 
dissolved  out  of  the  soft  residue  of  evaporated  milk,  and  the  effects  of 
the  reagents  mentioned  tried  upon  the  alcoholic  extract. 


Fig  73. 
Milk  Adultskatsd^with  Simp's  .Bsjmrs. 


On  the  Detection  of  Turmeric, — If  turmeric  has  been  used  in  sub- 
stance to  colour  milk,  it  would  be  possible  to  detect  in  some  cases  the 
turmeric  cells.  However,  it  is  best  in  all  cases  to  proceed  by  the 
method  indicated  for  the  discovery  of  annatto.  The  chief  difference 
is  that  the  turmeric  is  rendered  deep  brown  by  alkalies. 

It  is  of  course  rarely,  if  ever,  necessary  to  examine  milk  for  more 
than  two  or  three  of  the  articles  above  enumerated.  In  general  it  is 
sufficient  to  determine  whether  water,  the  ordinary  adulteration  of 
milk,  has  been  added  or  not 

The  following  statistics  regarding  the  quantity  of  milk  consumed 
are  by  Mr.  Braithwaite  Poole.  The  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  excluding  cheese,  butter,  &c.,  is  taken  at  about  1150  million 
quarts  annually. 

"  Mr.  Poole  assumes  that  an  average  milk  cow  yields  7  quarts  of 
milk  as  a  daily  average,  and  that  the  retail  price  is  Zd.  per  quart ; 
and  from  these  data  a  result  is  arrived  at,  that  the  whole  supply 
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requires  450,000  milch  cows,  and  that  the  retail  value  amounts  to  the 
prodigious  sum  of  14,000,000/.  per  annum. 

"  But  limiting  the  inquiry  to  London,  the  same  authority  assumes 
that  the  careiiillj  reared  cows  that  furnish  most  of  the  supply  for  the 
metropolis  yield  9  quarts  per  daily  average ;  that  the  number  thus 
employed  is  24,000 ;  that  the  quantity  of  milk  consumed  is  about 
180  million  quarts  annually,  and  that  the  consumers  pay  not  less  than 
1,600,000?.  for  it." 

The  following  details  respecting:  the  cost  of  milk,  and  its  conveyance 
to  London,  are  also  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Poole. 

**  The  railway  companies  usually  charge  at  the  rate  of  three  farthings 
per  gallon,  for  carriage,  if  tlie  distance  be  within  forty  miles,  and  Id, 
if  for  a  longer  distance ;  returning  the  empty  cans  free  of  chai'ge. 
Now  this  milk  is  sold  by  the  farmers  to  large  dealers  at  from  5d, 
to  7d,  per  gallon ;  the  dealers  sell  it  to  retailers  at  from  7d.  to  9d, 
per  gallon;  while  the  retailers  sell  it  to  the  housekeepers  of  the 
metropolis  at  from  3d,  to  4d.  per  quart.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  neat 
milk  at  say  8^.  per  gallon,  becomes  too  often  milk  and  water  at  4d, 
per  quart.  Considering  that  cream  commands  a  price  of  from  2s.  to 
Ss.  per  quart  in  London,  milk  certainly  cannot  brins  in  less  than  5d. 
to  6</.  per  quart  to  the  retailers.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1853  the 
quantity  of  milk  brought  by  railway  to  London  considerably  exceeded 
3,000,000  quarts,  of  which  by  far  the  largest  proportion  travelled  on 
the  Eastern  Counties  Railway.*' — DodcTs  Food  of  London, 


FLOUR  AND  BREAD,  WITH  THEIR 
ADULTERATIONS. 

Thb  word  Bread,  adopted  as  the  heading  of  this  article,  is  employed  in 
a  generic  sense,  and  is  intended  to  include  the  several  varieties  of 
bread  prepared  from  the  flours  of  the  seeds  of  the  different  grasses 
employed  for  bread  making. 

As  bread  is  made  from  flour  of  various  kinds,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  consideration,  in  the  first  place,  some  particulars  in  relation 
to  the  several  kinds  of  flour,  as  their  chemical  composition,  micro- 
scopical structure,  and  their  properties  and  difierences. 

While  there  are  important  distinctions  to  be  noticed  between  each 
of  the  flours  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bread,  there  are  also 
certain  points  of  resemblance. 

Thus  every  flour  used  in  the  preparation  of  bread  consists  of  niVro- 
genised  and  non-nitrogenued  elements  or  constituents :  the  former  are 
vegetable  Jibriny  albumen^  caseine^  &c.,  which  have  been  named  after 
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the  corresponding  proteine  compounds  existing  in  animal  subsfcances  : 
the  latter  are  siarc?i^  dextrine  or  gum,  and  sugar —^rodacta  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  Tegetable  kingdom. 

The  chief  flours  are  those  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oat,  Indian  com, 
and  rice. 

Wheat  Flour. 

There  are  several  distinct  species  of  wheat :  that  which  is  chieflj 
cultivated  in  this  country  is  the  Trilicum  vuigare ;  of  this  there  are 
two  varieties  —  T,  (SsHvum,  or  summer  wheat ;  and  T.  kyberman,  or 
winter  wheat :  the  former  is  sown  in  the  spring,  and  the  latter  in  the 
autumn.  Of  these  varieties,  again,  there  are  several  modifications, 
into  the  description  of  which  it  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  enter  on 
the  present  occasion. 

Wheat  seeds  or  grains,  as  brought  to  the  market,  and  as  supplied 
to  the  miller,  are  deprived  of  their- paletB^  or  husks. 

The  number  of  parts  into  which  ground  wheat  is  separated,  and  the 
amount  of  each  yielded  by  given  quantities,  vary  according  to  the  cha- 
racters of  the  wheat,  and  the  processes  adopted  by  different  millers. 

In  wheats  which  are  hard,  tne  integuments  separate  with  difficulty, 
and  therefore  the  flour  produced  from  these  usually  contains  a 
greater  proportion  of  adherent  bran  than  do  those  flours  procured 
from  wheats  which  are  soft,  and  which  part  with  their  epidermic 
coverings  more  readily. 

According  to  Mr.  Hard,  a  miller  of  Dartford,  in  Kent,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  products,  with  the  quantities  obtained,  of  one  quarter,  or 
eight  bushels  of  ground  wheat :  — 

"  Produce  of  One  Quarter  of  Wheats  weighing  504  Bs. 

Flour 392  lbs. 

Biscuit,  or  fine  middlings       -  -  -  -     10  „ 

Toppin<r8,  or  specks   -  -  -  -  -       8  „ 

Best  pollard,  Turkey  pollard,  or  twenty-penny  -     15  „ 

Fine  pollard  '-  -  -  -  -18  „ 

Bran  and  coarse  pollard         -  -  -  -     50  „ 

Loss  sustained  by  evaporation,  and  waste  in  grinding, 

dressing,  &c.  -  -  -  -  -11  „ 

504  lbs.'' 

As  it  is  frequently  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  determine  the 
composition  of  samples  of  wheat  flour,  we  will  now  describe  the 
various  steps  by  which  the  analysis  may  be  effected. 

A  weiijhed  quantity  of  flour  is  to  be  made  into  a  paste,  and  well 
kneaded,  either  on  a  sieve  or  in  a  piece  of  muslin,  water  being  poured 
over  it  until  it  ceases  to  acquire  a  milky  colour ;  the  water  carries 
away  the  starch,  and  dissolves  out  the  albumen,  sugar,  gum,  and 
salts,  while  the  mass  left  on  the  filter  consists  of  **  crude  gluten.** 
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This  crude  gluten  is  itself,  however,  compounded  of  no  less  than 
four  distinct  substances — viz.,  gluten,  vegetable  fibrine,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  mucine  or  caseine,  and  oil,  in  the  following  proportions  : — 

Gluten  -  .  -  .  20 

Vegetable  fibrine  -  -  -  72 

Mucine  (caseine  ?)  -  -  -  4 

Oil     -  -  -  -  .  37 

Starch  (accidental)  -  -  -  a  small  quantity. 

Crude  gluten  -  -  -  99*7 

OhUen.  —  This  substance  is  obtained  by  boiling  crude  gluten  in 
alcohol,  which  extracts  the  gluten,  caseine  or  mucine,  and  the  oil. 
The  caseine  is  deposited  on  cooling,  and,  after  separation,  the  residual 
liquid  is  evaporated  until  an  adhesive  mass  is  obtained,  from  which 
the  oil  is  extracted  by  ether,  and  gluten  alone  remains. 

Vegetable  Fibrine, — This  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  f<»rms  the 
chief  part  of  the  crude  gluten  ;  it  is  left  nearly  in  a  pure  state  after 
the  action  of  that  reagent.  It  much  resembles  in  its  composition 
muscular  fibre. 

For  the  other  constituents  of  wheaten  flour  we  must  search  in  the 
water,  which  has  passed  through  the  sieve. 

Starch. —  The  starch,  after  remaining  suspended  for  a  time  in  the 
water,  subsides,  forming  a  precipitate ;  this  may  be  readily  obtained, 
and,  after  drying,  its  amount  determined  by  weighing. 

Vegetable  Albvmen,  —  This  substance  is  procured  by  boiling  the 
water,  whereby  the  albumen  is  coagulated,  and  forms  shreds  or 
flakes,  which  rise  to  the  surface,  where  they  collect  as  a  pellicle. 

Caseine.  — After  the  separation  of  the  albumen,  a  little  acetic  acid 
is  to  be  added,  which  throws  down  the  caseine.  The  mucine  (or 
caseine  ?)  present  in  crude  gluten  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which, 
on  cooling,  it  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  white  flocculi. 

OH.  —  The  greater  part  of  the  oil  is  present  in  the  outer  part  of  the 
grain,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  bran  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  oil  than  the  central  part  of  the  grain.  It  is  best  obtained  by 
digesting  whole  or  bruised  wheat  in  ether.  When  wheat  paste  is 
washed  in  water,  part  of  the  oil  passes  away  with  it,  and  part  remains 
in  the  crude  gluten. 

Sugar. — The  sugar  present  in  wheaten  flour  is  of  the  kind  denomi- 
nated glucose :  its  amount  is  determined  by  evaporating  the  water  to 
dryness,  and  dissolving  the  sugar  out  of  the  residue  by  means  of 
alcohol,  which  being  in  its  turn  evaporated,  the  sugar  is  deposited 
in  a  granular  or  semi-crystallised  state,  and  may  be  collected  and 
weighed. 

Oum. — The  remaining  part  of  the  residue  of  the  evaporated  water 
consists  of  gum  or  dextrine,  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  this  also  should  be 
dried  and  weighed. 
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Water. — The  quantity  of  water  present  in  wheat,  on  an  average, 
varies  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  per  cent.,  and  is  greater  in  new  than 
in  old  wheat,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  makes  the  former  of 
less  value  than  the  latter. 

Mineral  and  Saline  Constituents, — The  more  important  of  these  are 
silicate  of  potash,  and  the  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphat&s,  which  are 
present  in  considerable  amount.  For  ordinary  purposes  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  make  so  precise  an  analysis  as  that  indicated  above ;  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  crude  gluten  present  in  a  given 
quantity  of  flour. 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  this  gluten,  a  little  instrument  has 
been  invented  by  Mr.  Boland,  termed  an  "  aleurometery 

Of  this  instrument  the  following  description  is  given  by  Mr.  Mit- 
chell:*— 

"  It  consists  of  a  hollow  copper  cylinder,  about  six  inches  long,  and 
from  three-quarters  of  an  incn  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  has  two 
principal  parts ;  the  one,  about  two  inches  long,  is  closed  at  one  end, 
forming  a  kind  of  cup  capable  of  containing  about  210  grains  of 
fresh  gluten ;  it  screws  into  the  remainder  of  the  cylinder.  The 
cylinder  being  charged  with  gluten,  is  heated  to  about  420°  in  an  oil- 
bath.  The  gluten  by  this  treatment  swells,  and  according  to  its  rise 
in  the  tube  (which  may  be  measured  by  a  graduated  stem)  so  is  its 
Quality.  Good  flours  furnish  a  gluten  which  augments  to  four  or 
nve  times  its  original  bulk;  but  bad  flours  give  a  gluten  which 
does  not  swell,  becomes  viscous  and  nearly  fluid,  adhering  to  the  sides 
of  the  tube,  and  givins  off  occasionally  a  disagreeable  ^our,  whilst 
that  of  good  flour  merely  suggests  the  smell  of  hot  bread." 

The  proceeding  adopted  by  the  corn-chandler  and  the  baker  for 
the  determination  of  the  quality  of  wheaten  flour  is  still  more  simple. 

A  small  quantity  (a  few  grams  is  sufficient)  is  made  into  a  paste 
with  water,  and  its  quality  judged  of  by  the  tenacity  of  the  dough,  the 
length  to  which  it  mav  be  drawn  into  a  thread,  or  the  extent  to  which 
it  may  be  spread  out  mto  a  thin  sheet. 

The  following  analyses  by  Dumas  show  the  composition  of  100  parts 
of  wheat  flour :  — 


Wheat  Flour, 


Water  - 
Gluten  - 
Starch  - 
Sugar  - 
Dextrine 


.  10-00 

.  10-96 

■  71-49 

.  4-72 

.  3-32 

100  49 


Odessa  Flour 
(Flinty). 
Water  - 
Gluten 
Starch  - 
Sugar   - 
Dextrine 
Bran    - 


12-00 

-  14-55 

-  56-50 

-  8-48 

-  4-90 

-  2-30 


98-73 


Odessa  Flovr 

(Soft). 

Water  -        -    10-00 


Gluten 

-    I2-O0 

Starch  - 

-   62-00 

Sugar   - 

-     7-36 

Dextrine 

-      5-81 

Bran     - 

-      1-29 

98-46 


•  Treatise  on  the  FaUiflcatfon  of  Food,  p.  48. 
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Wheaten  flour  contains  a  greater  amount  of  proteine  or  nitro^nised 
compounds — that  is,  of  blood  and  flesh  making  principles — than  anj 
other  description  of  farina. 

Other  analyses  of  wheat  and  the  rest  of  the  cereal  grains  will  be 
found  at  p.  257. 

Structure  of  the  Orain  of  Wheat. 

Several  .structures  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  seed  or  grain  of 
wheat,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  cereals. 

First,  the  seed  is  surrounded  by  membranes,  called  the  testa ;  second, 
the  surface  of  the  seed  proper  is  formed  of  an^lar  cells,  filled  with 
glutinous  and  oily  matter  in  a  granular  state ;  while  the  substance  of  the 
seed  is  made  up  of  cells  filled  with  starch  corpuscles.  Now  each  of  the 
parts  enumerated  differ,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  difierent  cereal  grains. 

The  testa,  is  in  part  but  not  entirely  removed  in  the^  process  of 
grinding  and  dressing  the  flour,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  cells 
forming  the  surface  of  the  grain. 

The  following  is  the  exact  structure  of  the  grain  of  wheat:  — 

The  testa,  covering  the  immediate  surface  of  the  seed,  consists  of 
three  layers  of  cells,  two  of  which  are  disposed  longitudinally  to  the 
axis  of  the  seeds,  and,  other  transversely.  The  longitudinal  cells  are 
large,  and  the  margins  distinctly  beaded,  especially  the  outer  layer ; 
the  transverse  cells  are  also  beaded,  but  to  a  less  extent. 

The  cells  forming  the  surface  of  the  seeds  are  large  and  angular ; 
those  of  its  substance  are  still  larger,  and  each  encloses  a  considerable 
number  of  starch  corpuscles,  which  are  smaller  near  the  outer  parts  of 
the  grain  than  towards  the  centre.  These  several  layers  of  cells 
m^  be  described  as  three  distinct  membranes. 

The  structure  of  the  testa  and  of  the  substance  of  the  seed  are 
exhibited  in  the  engravings.    Fig9.  74.  and  75. 

Viewed  with  an  object-glass  magnifying  420  diameters  linear, 
wheat  starch  is  observed  to  consist  of  definite  grains  or  particles; 
many  of  these  are  very  small,  others  are  of  considerable  dimensions, 
while  there  are  but  few  of  intermediate  sizes  :  the  small  grains  are 
chiefly  round,  rarely  oval,  or  muller-shaped,  and  for  the  most  part 
provided  with  a  central  spot  or  hilum:  the  larger  ^anules  form 
rounded  or  flattened  discs,  with  thin  edges.  Neither  hilum  nor  con- 
centric rings  are  in  general  perceptible  on  the  larger  discs,  although 
in  some  few  a  central  tubercle  may  be  seen  as  well  as  indistinct 
annuli.  Occasionally  some  of  the  larger  granules  are  more  or  less 
twisted  or  turned  up  at  the  edees,  and  when  seen  sideways,  present 
the  appearance  of  alongitudinfll  furrow,  which  has  been  erroneously 
described  as  a  hilum :  Uiis  appearance  is,  however,  deceptive ;  it  is 
really  occasioned  by  the  partial  folding  or  curling  of  the  grain  on 
itself,  wherebj  a  central  depression  is  produced,  the  corpuscle  at  the 
same  time  being  viewed  obliquely.  We  have  frequently  seen  grains 
which  when  stationary  presented  a  round  and  disc-like  appearance, 
but  which,  in  rolling  over  and  presenting  the  edges  to  view,  exhibited 

K 
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Fig.  74. 


TcsU  and  rabitanoe  of  iced  of  Whkat.  Trantverta  and  vertical  MeUont :  a  a, 
outer  memlinuic  i  (  6,  middle  i  c  c,  inner  membnne  or  inrfKce  of  the  eeed  proper. 
Meffuifled  800  dimmettia. 
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the  longitudinal  furrow  described,  an  observation  which  clearly  proves 
its  nature.      A  few  granules  attain  a  very  considerable  size;  these 

Fig.n. 


This  cBgrATinff  repretenti  tlie  strueture  and  appe&mneet  of  the  lUreh  gnmalM  of 
Whkat  Floub.  %m  alio  the  character*  of  the  ceUmlote.  Drawn  with  the  Camera 
Ladda,  and  magnified  490  diameten. 

&re  less  r^ularlj  circular,  and  being  much  flattened,  reflect  but  little 
shadow ;  sometimes  their  edges  are  faintly  marked  with  radiating 
lines.  Examined  with  the  polariscope  they  exhibit  a  well  marked 
cross.  Many  of  the  above  described  particulars,  as  also  the  characters 
of  the  cellulose,  are  well  exhibited  in^.  75. 


Baslbt  Floub. 

There  are  several  distinct  species  of  barley ;  that,  however,  which  is 
commonly  cultivated  in  this  country  is  the  Hordeum  disHchon^  or  two- 
eared  barley. 

As  met  with  in  commerce  the  seeds  or  grains  are  usually  enclosed 
in  the  paletB  or  husks;  denuded  of  these  they  form  ** Scotch  or  pot 
harley^  when  rounded  thev  constitute  "  pearl  barley^^  and  this  again 
reduced  to  powder  is  called  ^^ patent  barley^ 

The  analysis  of  barley  flour  must  be  conducted  very  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  wheat  flour. 


B  2 
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Chemical  CompoiUion, 

The  proportion  of  azotised  compounds  in  barley  is  ]es6  than  in 
wheat  flour;  it  is  de6cient  particularly  in  crude  gluten,  so  that 
barley  paste  may  be  nearly  all  washed  away  in  water. 

Ffg.  7S. 


Tcfuwaararfweof  MedofBAKiJrr.    Magnified  900  diametcn. 

The  milky  fluid  obtained  by  washing  barley  paste,  deposits,  as  well 
as  the  starch,  a  proteine  matter  supposed  to  be  insoluble  caseine :  if  this 
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be  digested  with  a  solution  of  ammonia  it  is  dissolved,  but  is  again 
thrown  down  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid ;  the  liquid  which  has 

Pig.  77, 


This  enfTATing  reprewnta  the  ftnietnre  and  ehanteten  of  Baslkt  Stabch.  to- 
pether  with  the  edbdom.    Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lndda,  and  magnified  140 


deposited  the  starch  and  insoluble  caseine  still  holds  in  solution  a 
small  quantity  of  albumen  and  some  soluble  caseine. 

Barley  flour  is  less  nutritive  than  wheat  flour  ;  its  starch  corpuscles 
are  less  soluble,  and  therefore  resist  more  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice ;  the  husk  ^'  is  slightly  acrid,**  and  it  is  somewhat  laxative. 

Structure  of  the  Grain  of  Barley, 

The  testa  of  the  grain  of  barley  difiers  considerably  from  that  of 
wheat.  It  consists  usually  of  four  layers  of  cells :  they  are  smaller 
than  those  of  wheat ;  the  longitudinal  cells,  of  which  there  are  three 
layers,  are  not  beaded,  but  those  forming  the  outer  layer  have  their 
margins  slightly  waved ;  those  of  the  inner  layers  and  of  the  trans- 
verse  cells  not  being  even  waved. 

The  cells  of  the  surface  of  the  grain  are  not  nearly  so  large  as  those 
of  wheat,  and  they  form  three  layers,  in  place  oi  one  as  in  wheat. 
Those  of  its  substance  also  difler  from  the  corresponding  cells  of 
wheat,  being  more  delicate,  and  presenting,  when  emptied  of  starch,  a 
fibrous  appearance. 

&  3 
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The  starch  granules  of  barlej  resemble  Tery  closely  in  form  and 
structure  those  of  wheat,  so  that  the  description  already  giTen  applies 
to  some  extent  to  the  starch  of  barley. 

Barley  starch  consists  of  small  and  large  grains,  with  but  few  of 
intermediate  size :  the  former,  it  is  to  be  particularly  observed,  are 
three  or  four  times  smaller  than  the  corresponding  grains  of  wheat 
starch ;  and  of  the  larger  erains  many  are  distinctly  ringed,  while  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  them  presents  the  longitudinal  furrow, 
the  nature  of  whicn  has  already  been  described.  These  characters  are 
sufficiently  well  marked  to  allow  of  the  discrimination  by  the  micro- 
scopist  of  wheat  and  barley  flour  or  starch.  Examined  with  the 
polanscope,  they  exhibit  a  cross  not  nearly  so  strongly  nuurked  as  in 
rye. 

Ck>nsiderable  diflerence  is  observed  between  wheat  and  barley 
flour  in  the  action  upon  them  of  boiling  water  and  some  other  reagents ; 
thus,  after  prolonged  boiling,  in  the  case  of  barley  flour,  a  subatance 
remains  undissolved,  which  nas  been  denominated  *^  hardeine^  whereas 
wheat  flour  treated  in  the  same  manner  is  nearly  all  dissolved. 

By  the  above  characters,  particularly  by  the  minuteness  of  the 
small  grains,  and  by  the  structure  of  the  testa,  barley  starch  or  meil 
may  be  readily  and  satisfactorily  discriminated  when  mixed  with  wheat 
flour. 

Rtb  Floub. 

The  grass  from  which  rye  is  obtuned  is  the  Secale  cereale. 

The  seeds  or  grains  resemble  those  of  wheat,  but  are  smaller. 

The  analysis  of  rye  flour  must  be  conducted  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  wheat  and  barley  flour. 

Rye  flour  is  rather  less  rich  in  nitrogenised  products  than  wheat 
flour,  but  it  contains  more  sugar ;  its  paste,  when  repeatedly  washed 
in  water,  breaks  up,  and  becomes  diflased  throughout  the  liquid,  the 
bran  only  being  left  behind ;  the  milky  liquid,  aner  having  deposited 
the  starcn,  and  after  the  separation  of  tne  albumen,  is  to  be  eyapo- 
rated,  when  the  residue  will  consist  of  sugar,  oil,  and  the  so-called 
**  soluble  gluten^  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  means  of  alcohol. 

Rye  flour  is  said  to  be  somewhat  laxative. 

The  roasted  grains  are  not  unfrequenUy  employed  in  the  adul- 
teration of  cofiee. 

Structure  of  the  Qrain  of  Bye, 

The  testa  of  rye  approaches  somewhat  closely  in  structure  to  that 
of  wheat,  as  is  evident  on  an  examination  of  the  subjoined  engraving. 
There  are,  however,  certain  difl'erences :  thus,  the  cells  of  the  first 
and  second  coots  are  smaller  and  much  more  delicately  beaded ;  those 
of  the  third  coat  are  also  smaller  and  of  a  somewhat  difierent  form. 
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TTie  starch  granules  of  rye  flour  bear  a  general  resemblance  in 
form  and  size  to  those  of  wheat :  there  are  these  remarkable  and  satis- 


AriKfHre  oftefte  of  Rtx.  Tertiea]  and  trantvene  riewt :  a  a,  outer  t  b  i,  middle 
and  c  c,  inner  cottti.   Magniiled  SOO  dlAmeten. 

factory  differences,  however — viz.,  that  the  lesser  grains  are  decidedly 
smaller  than  the  corresponding  grains  of  wheat,  and  that  many  of  the 
larger  granules  of  rye  starch  are  furnished  with  a  three  or  four-rayed 
hilum.  Examined  with  the  polariscope  they  exhibit  a  very  strongly 
marked  cross.    Figs,  78.  and  79. 

Oat  Floub. 

There  are  several  distinct  species  of  oats ;  that,  however,  which  is 
chiefly  cultivated  in  this  country  is  Avena  satita. 

The  oat  grains  or  seeds  are  usually  enclosed  in  their  husks ;  when 
deprived  of  these  they  form  what  are  known  as  ^^  groats,^  and  these 
crashed  constitute  ^  JEmbden  groaU.^ 


I  groats. 
B  4 
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Oat  flour  or  meal  does  not  form  a  dough  or  i 
notwithstanding  which,  however,  it  contains  a  J 


iste  like  wheat  flour ; 
rge  amount  of  nitro- 


Thla  MimTlng  npreMnto  the  ttracture  and  charaeten  of  the  itareh  graanlei  of 
Rtk  Flovk.    Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified  420  diameteia. 

genised  matter ;  this  exists  principally  in  the  form  of  "  cmemn^  a  sub- 
stance analogous  to  soluble  caseine,  and  obtained  in  the  same  manner, 
bj  the  addition  of  acetic  acid. 

**  OatmeaV  Pereira  remarks,  "  is  an  important  and  valuable  article 
of  food.  With  the  exception  of  maize  or  Indian  com  it  is  richer  in 
oilj  or  fatty  matter  than  any  other  of  the  cultivated  cereal  grains ; 
and  its  proportion  of  protein  compounds  exceeds  that  of  the  finest 
English  wheaten  flour ;  so  that  both  with  respect  to  its  beat  and  fat 
making,  and  its  flesh  and  blood  making  principles,  it  holds  a  high  rank.** 

Structure  of  the  Grain  of  the  Oat. 

The  membranes  covering  the  grain  of  oat,  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  other  cereals,  present  severd  peculiarities. 

The  longitudinal  cells  forming  the  outer  membrane  are  disposed  in 
two  layers ;  they  are  large  and  well  defined,  the  walls  being  rattier  thin 
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and  slightly  waved:  from  the  upper  and  outer  wall  of  some  of  the  cells 
springs  a  single  long  and  pointed  hair,  the  points  being  turned  towards 


Fig.W. 


Terta  of  Oat.    a  a,  outer ;  h  h,  middle ;  and  e  c,  inner  tunlci.  Ifagnifled  200  dia- 


tbe  summit  of  the  grain ;  these  hairs  arise  from  the  colls  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  grain,  but  thej  become  more  numerous  towards 
the  apex,  where  they  form  a  beard  or  tuA,  as  in  wheat. 

The  transverse  cells,  which  may  be  described  as  forming  the  second 
investing  membrane,  are  disposed  in  a  single  layer ;  their  walls  are  less 
accurately  defined,  and  they  are  not  very  much  longer  than  broad. 

The  ceUs  forming  the  surface  of  the  seed  itself,  and  which  may  be 
described  as  the  third  covering  of  the  grain,  also  consist  of  a  single 
layer,  and  they  are  smaller  than  the  corresponding  cells  of  wheat. 

The  starch  j|pinules  of  the  oat  present  well-marked  structural  cha- 
racteristics. They  are  smaller  in  size  than  those  of  wheat,  varying 
but  little  in  dimensions,  are  polygonal  in  figure,  without  either  visible 
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concentric  rings  or  hili,  but  with  central  depressions  and  thidcened 
edges.     The  great  peculiarity  of  oat  starch,  howeyer,  is,  thst  many  of 

^.81. 


'  Thii  engraTing  reprewnts  the  ftmetiin  and  eharmeten  of  the  itareh  eniraaelM  of 
Oat  Flohk,  u  alto  of  the  ceOaloK.  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lodda,  and  mag- 
nified 420  diameten. 

the  grains  cohere  together,  forming  bodies  of  a  rounded  or  oval  figure, 
and  presenting  a  reticulated  surface,  indicative  of  their  compound 
structure.  These  bodies  escape  readily  from  the  cellulose,  and,  when 
oat  flour  is  diffused  through  water,  may  frequently  be  seen  floating 
about  freely  in  the  liquid.  A  second  peculiarity  is,  that  unlike  the  other 
cereal  starches,  the  grains  of  oat  starch,  when  viewed  with  poliirised 
light,  do  not  exhibit  the  usual  crosses.  The  above  particulars  are 
well  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  The  walls  of  the  cells 
of  the  cellulose  are  very  delicate,  and  appear,  when  the  cells  are 
emptied  of  the  starch,  like  threads,  as  represented  in  the  engraving. 

A  figure  of  oat  starch  is  given  in  the  new  edition  of  Pereira'j 
"  Materia  Medica.**  In  thia  the  larger  grains  are  made  fully  equal  in 
size  to  those  of  wheat  starch ;  whereas  they  are  really  several  times 
smaller,  as  represented  in  our  engraving.    This  error  has  probably 
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arisen  from  the  artist  hayine  mistaken  the  compound  bodies  in  qoes- 
tion  for  single  granules.  The  same  error  peryados  some  of  the  mea- 
surements given. 

IiffDiAiT  Corn  Flour. 
Zea  Mat/s,  or  Indian  com,  is  met  with  in  the  state  of  flour,  in  the 
shops,  under  the  name  of  *'  Polenta ;  **  it  enters  into  the  dietary  of 
manj  of  our  public  institutions  and  charities. 


This  cngrftTfng  nprewnts  the  itnietnre  and  chaneten  of  the  itaieh  franalei  of 
ijrDiAK  coKir  Flouk,  including  the  ceOmlote.  Drawn  with  the  Cameia  Ludda, 
and  magnified  490  diameten. 

The  amount  of  azotised  constituents  is  less  in  maize  than  wheat ;  it 
contains,  however,  a  larger  quantity  of  oil,  which  accounts  for  its  fat- 
tening properties. 

In  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  maize  is  considered  to  excite  and 
to  keep  up  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea. 

Structure  of  the  Grain  of  Indian  Com. 

The  testa  of  the  grain  of  Indian  com  is  made  up  of  two  membranes  ; 
the  omter  of  these  consists  of  some  seven  or  eight  layers  of  cells,  all 
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running  in  one  direction,  and  about  three  times  aa  long  as  broad ;  the 
margins  of  the  outermost  lajer  are  beaded,  the  headings  being  re- 
markable for  a  certain  squareness  of  outline. 


1^.83. 


A,  tnmirene  wotion  of  tMta  of  IVDiAir  CoRir.  b,  loDgitudlnal  rlev  of  cell*  of  outer 
layer  of  te«ta:  c,  celli  of  turfaee  of  grain  ;  D,  oella  of  iU  aubttamce  ;  B,  T ' 
r,  ftorch  granules,  a  100,  b  c  90O,  d  100,  b  r  000  diameten. 
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The  timer  membrane  forms  the  surface  of  the  seed  proper,  and 
consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  resembling  those  of  the  other 
cereals. 

The  ceUs  of  the  cellulose  are  very  angular  like  those  of  rice,  but 
thej  differ  in  being  subdivided  bj  numerous  septa  forming  a  cellu- 
lated  network  or  butstema,  each  space  inclosing  a  separate  starch  cor- 
puscle. 

The  starch  corpuscles  of  Indian  com  bear  considerable  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  oat ;  like  them,  thej  are  somewhat  polygonal  in  outline, 
and  present  well-marked  central  depressions,  as  well  as  occasionally  a 
divided  and  radiate  hilum  ;  they  differ,  however,  in  their  much  larger 
size,  in  not  forming  compound  bodies,  and  in  presenting  under  the 
polariscope  well-defined  crosses.  The  central  depression  appears  to 
be  a  character  in  common  between  nearly  all  the  starch  granules  of 
the  cereal  grasses.  This  depression,  combined  with  the  disc-like 
form  of  the  grains,  gives  them  a  general  resemblance  to  the  blood 
discs  of  the  mammalia.  In  those  instances  in  which  the  grains,  as  in 
wheat  and  barley,  are  curved  upon  themselves,  the  depression  exists 
of  course  only  on  one  side  of  the  disc. 

RiCB  Floub. 

The  seeds  of  rice,  Oriza  saHvay  contain  a  much  less  proportion  of 
nitrogenised  compounds  than  the  other  cereal  grains,  and  particularly 
wheat  —  viz.,  about  7  per  cent. :  the  quantity  of  fatty  matter  is  also 
less. 

The  substance  obtained  from  rice,  termed  gluten,  is  precipitable  by 
acetic  acid,  and  ^'  has  a  creamy  consistence,  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a 
bland  taste.** 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  in  reference  to  the  value 
of  rice  as  an  article  of  diet,  some  persons  placing  it  very  high.  Ana- 
lysis, however,  clearly  proves  that  it  is  the  least  nutritious  of  the 
cereal  grasses:  it  usually  contains  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  gluten,  and  wheat 
flour  rarely  less  than  12  per  cent. 

This  difference  of  opinion  has  probably  arisen  from  the  fact,  that 
rice  is  seldom  eaten  by  itself,  but  is  partaken  of  usually  with  milk, 
butter,  or  sugar,  the  nutritious  properties  of  which  substances  have 
been  attributed  to  the  rice  itself. 

Structure  of  the  Oram  of  Rice, 

The  structure  of  the  husk  of  rice  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  ; 
it  is  best  examined  afler  it  has  been  immersed  in  glycerine  for  some 
time. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  seed  is  thrown  up  into  ridges,  these  being 
arranged  both  transversely  and  longitudinally,  and  describing  between 
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them  square  spaces ;  the  ridges  are  formed  in  part  of  silica  in  the  form 
of  granules ;   here  and   there  are  openings,    of  somewhat  irr^ar 


Fig.BA. 


Husk  or  Rici,  the  upper  figure  being  a  tnuurene  wetion.   Magnified  SSO  dU- 
mctcn. 

form,  and  which  are  the  mouths  of  stomata :  the  substance  of  the  husk 
is  made  up  of  narrow  and  rather  short  fibres;  some  of  these  are  arranged 
longitudinally,  others  transversely ;  they  are  brittle,  and  their  edges 
rough.  That  they  really  are  fibres  is  shown  by  their  being  hollow,  is 
is  seen  in  transverse  sections.  Lastly,  lyinv  beneath  the  fibrous  mem- 
brane is  a  thin  membrane  formed  of  angular  cells,  rather  longer  than 
broad,  and  the  long  axis  of  which  is  placed  transversely.  The  above 
description  is  founded  upon  the  admirable  drawing  made  with  the 
greatest  care  by  Mr.  Tunen  West. 

The  starch  corpuscles  of  rice  are  small,  and  for  the  most  part  of 
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an  angular  form,  with  well-marked  central  depressions  and  raised 
edges ;  thej  resemble  closely  the  starch  grains  of  the  oat  in  their  poly- 
gonal shape,  but  differ  in  bemg  much  smaller. 


Fig.  95. 


This  eofraTing  represents  the  itareh  corpuscles  and  cells  of  Ricv.    Drawn  with  the 
Camera  Lneida,  and  magnified  430  diameters. 


The  cells  in  which  thej  are  enclosed  are  very  angular,  and  separate 
readily  from  each  other,  in  which  respects  also  rice  differs  from  oat 
flour. 

Not  only,  as  has  been  already  stated  more  than  once,  can  the  dif- 
ferent starches  be  discriminated  from  each  other  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  but  in  many  instances  the  agencies  to  which  they  haye 
been  exposed  may  be  determined,  as  will  be  clearly  perceiyed  on  an 
attentive  examination  of  the  engraving.    Fig,  86. 

The  differences  between  the  raw,  moist  baked,  and  boiled  granules 
are  very  marked  :  those  of  the  dry  baked  are  less  marked  ;  diey  are, 
however,  on  the  average  much  larger  than  the  raw  granules,  the  form 
less  r^ular,  that  of  the  smaller  grains  especially  b^ing  a  good  deal 
altered ;  the  shadows  are  less  marked,  and  m  some  of  the  granules  the 
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concentric  rings  are  rendered  more  conspicuous.    To  these  yapittions 
in  the  condition  of  the  granules  of  wheat  flour  a  fifth  might  have  heen 

Fig  se. 


a.  itareh  granulcf  ofrair  wheat  flour  \  6,  ditto  of  the  Mine  baked,  with  moiiCnn 
M  in  brud  t  c,  dry  MbMf;  d,<ioae(l,M  in  pudding.    Magnified  400  diameters. 

added  representing  the  characters  of  the  starch  in  British  gum  or 
dextritte:  in  this  the  granules  are  destroyed  to  a  great  extent,  but 
here  and  there  granules  and  portions  of  granules  maj  be  discovered, 
often  exhibiting  the  concentric  rings  and  sufficient  to  serve  for  its 
identification,  and  to  determine  whether  the  gum  was  made  from  wheat 
or  potato  flour. 
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It  is  by  means  of  Britiah  gnm  that  the  backs  of  postage  labels  are 
rendered  adhesiTe,  as  may  be  shown  readily  by  submitting  a  small  por- 
tion  scraped  from  the  label  to  examination  with  the  microscope. 

CamposiiUm  of  the  chief  Cereal  GratM. 

The  following  table,  drawn  up  by  M.  Payen*,  shows  the  proportions 
of  the  proximate  principles  contained  in  the  chief  cereal  grains :  — 


lOOPtott. 

Stticb. 

Ulvtmud 
ochcraao- 
tiMd  Mat- 
tan. 

DniThMk 
Glacra*. 
«fr  other 

P«t9 

M«tt^ 

Cdlalan. 

Saltaof 

Potaabuid 

Soda. 

Wbett.h«rd,  of  VeneioeU 
of  Africa       - 
of  Taganrog 
deml.hard,     of> 
Brie,  Francs  j 
White  uselle 
Fre-           -           -           - 
Barley 
0.U 
Maize 
Ricft            .          .          - 

8812 
64-ft7 
68-30 

68  65 

75-3^ 
65-65 
65-i3 
60^80 
67  55 
89*15 

22-76 
19*50 
20*00 

1625 

11*20 
1815 
18-96 
14  39 
12*ft0 
7  06 

9A0 
780 
St) 
7-0 

6*05 

1*2 

1-0 

9-25 

4D 

10 

2-61 
212 
2-25 

1-95 

1-87 
2*15 
2*76 
5-50 

0«) 

40 
850 
8-60 

8-40 

8-0 

410 

4-75 

7-06 

690 

80 

3-02 
271 
2-85 

275 

2-12 
•i-60 
8*10 
3  25 
1-25 
090 

The  following  analyses  are  by  Professor  Johnston  :  — 


«5!!!ifr5S. 

B^^BJa^ 

Scotch  Oaimcal. 

IndUnCon 

Mc«]. 

Water 
Gluten 
Fat   - 
Starch,  Ac.  - 

16 
10 

2               4 

72 

18 
18 
6 
68 

14 
18 
6 
68 

14 
12 
8 
66 

100 

100 

100 

100 

It  has  been  recently  ascertained,  by  careful  and  repeated  analyses, 
that  the  bran  of  whea^  as  well  as  of  nnost  of  the  other  cereals,  contains 
a  larger  proportion  of  gluten  than  the  rest  of  the  grain,  and  conse- 
quently is  more  nutritious.  It  is  of  importance  that  this  fact  should  be 
generally  known,  as  the  knowledge  of  it  may  serve  in  some  degree  to 
correct  the  preference  given  to  very  white  bread,  and  the  notion  that 
whiteness  and  quality  go  together.  The  very  reverse  of  this  is  often 
the  case. 

Professor  Johnston  gives  the  following  as  the  relative  proportions 
of  gluten  in  the  whole  grain,  bmn,  and  flour  of  the  same  sample  of 
wheat :  — 

•  Pr£ds  de  Chemie  Induatrlelle,  p.  894.    Paris,  1849. 
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ObUen  of  Wheat. 

Percent 

Whole  grain    -  -  •  12 

Whole  bran     -  -  -  14  to  18 

Fine  flour         -  -  -  10 

By  sifting  out  the  bran,  therefore,  we  render  the  meal  much  less 

nutritious ;  this  will  be  more  apparent  when  we  state  that  the  bran 

rarely  forms  less  than  one-fourth,  and  is  often  considerably  more,  of 

the  whole  weight  of  the  grain. 

The  following  is  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  composition  of 
wheat  bran  by  Miller :  — 

CamposUion  of  Wheat  Bran. 
Starch         -  -      .,    -  -  520 

Gluten        -  -  r  -  14*9 

Sugar  -  -  -  -     1-0 

Fat  ....    3-6 

Woody  fibre  -  -  -    97 

Salts  -  -  -  -    50 

Water         ...  -  13  8 


100  0 


It  has  been  recently  stated  that  the  bran  of  wheat,  in  addition  to  the 
large  per-centage  of  gluten,  likewise  contains  a  peculiar  ferment,  which 
possesses  the  property  of  rendering  the  flour  or  bread  with  which  it 
IS  mixed  more  digestible. 

It  should  be  known  also  that  the  small  or  tail  corn  which  is  nsuallj 
separated  from  the  other  com,  and  used  by  the  farmer  himself,  is 
richer  in  gluten  than  the  large-sized  grain. 

The  next  table  represents  the  mean  composition  of  the  ash  of  the 
chief  cereal  grains.  It  is  taken  from  Pereira*s  "Materia  Medica,**  and 
is  drawn  up  from  the  calculated  means  contained  in  Johnston*8  **  Lec- 
tures on  Agriculturd  Chemistry  and  Geology,"  2nd  ed.  1847. 


Wtaett. 

Barley  with 

Oals. 

R7«. 

Indiua 
Con. 

Rica. 

Potash       - 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia  . 

Oxide  of  iron 

Phosphoric  acid   - 

Sulphuric  acid      - 

Chlorine    ... 

Silica 

Alumina   .          -          - 

Per-centage  of  ash 

23-72 
9-05 
2-81 

1203 
0-67 

49-81 
0*24 

'  117" 

13-64; 
814} 
2-62 
7-46 
1-48 

38-96 
0-10 
004 

2710 
0-21 

2618 1 
a-95 
9-96 
0-40 
43-84 
10-45 
0-26 
2-67 
0-06 

22-08-I 
11-673 

498 
10-35 

1-36 
49-55 

0-98 

'o-48 

38-48 

1-44 
16-22 
0-30 
44-87 
2-77 
018 
144 

r  18-48 

lio^w 

1-27 

0-45 

5»36    ' 

0-27    • 
33!; 

99S0 

99-72 

9976 

101-35 

99  70 

99-M 

about  2-0 

2-84 

2*18 

2-425 

about  1-S 

i-«! 
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Messrs.  Ogston  and  Way  give  the  following  as  the  per-centages  of 
silica  in  the  ash  of  the  oi^inarj  cereal  grains :  2*05  to  6*46  silica  for 
wheat;  from  23*6  to  70*77  for  barlej ;  from  38-48  to  60*03  for  oats ; 
and  9*22  for  rye. 

As  we  maj  sometimes  require  to  determine  the  phosphoric  acid 
present  in  the  different  corns,  we  append  certain  processes. 

Dissolve  the  ash  in  as  small  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid  as  possible ;  add 
acetate  of  lead  in  slight  excess ;  wash  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of 
phosphate  and  basic  nitrate  of  lead ;  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  — » the 
residue  is  phosphate  of  lead,  plus  oxide  of  lead ;  dissolve  with  heat 
in  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid,  determine  the  oxide  of  lead  as 
sulphate,  calculate  from  this  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  deduct  the 
result  from  the  weight  of  the  first  residue;  the  difference  gives  the 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid. 

If  we  desire  to  ascertiun  separately  the  amounts  of  alkaline  and 
earthy  phosphates,  we  proceed  as  follows  :  —  The  alkaline  phosphates 
are  dissolved  out  of  the  ash  with  water,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  then 
precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead.  The  insoluble  portion  of  the  ash  is 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  analysis  proceeded  with  as 
before. 

Another  method :  — 

Mix  the  acid  solution  containing  the  phosphoric  acid  with  an  excess 
of  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  of  known  strength  ;  add,  if  neces- 
sary, sufficient  alxali  to  neutralise  the  greater  portion  of  the  free  acid  ; 
mix  with  acetate  of  soda  in  excess,  and  boil.  If  the  quantity  of  solu- 
tion of  sesquichloride  of  iron  added  was  sufficient,  the  precipitate  must 
be  brownish-red.  The  precipitate  consists  of  basic  phosphate  and 
basic  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Filter  off  boiling, 
wash  with  boiling  water,  dry  carefully  and  ignit«  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible with  access  of  air ;  moisten  the  residue,  afler  its  ignition,  with 
strong  nitric  acid ;  evaporate  this  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  ignite  again. 
Should  this  operation  have  increased  the  weight,  which  is  not  the  case 
usually,  It  must  be  repeated  until  the  weight  remains  constant. 
Deduct  from  the  weight  of  the  residue  that  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
contiuned  in  the  solution  added ;  the  difference  is  the  phosphoric  acid. 


ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  CEREAL  GRASSES. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  flour  is  greatly  deteriorated,  and 
in  some  instances  rendered  even  positively  injurious,  through  the 
attacks  of  various  vegetable  and  animal  productions.  As  flours  thus 
diseased  are  sometimes  referred  to  us  under  the  impression  that  they 
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are  adulterated,  it  becomea  necessary  that  we  should  be  poaseaaed  of 
some  information  respecting  the  diseases  of  the  cereal  grasses. 

The  principal  diseases  arising  from  the  attacks  of  fungi  are  Ergot, 
Smut  or  Dust,  Brand,  Rust,  and  Mildew. 

Eegot. 

{Oidhim  arboriifaeietu.) 

Ergot  is  particularly  prone  to  attack  rye :  it  does  not  confine  its 
ravages  to  tnat  one  grass,  but  has  been  observed  to  attack  a  variety 
of  species ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  the  ears  of  wheat. 

The  engraving  on  the  next  page  represents  a  section  of  ergot  ised 

In  flour  contaminated  with  ergot  the  structures  above  delineated 
occur  of  course  in  a  much  broken  and  divided  stat«. 

Numerous  and  well  attested  instances  are  on  record  of  dan^rous 
and  even  fatal  effects  resulting  from  the  consumption  of  bread  con- 
taining ergot. 

On  Buvt,  Smitt  Bolls,  ob  Pbppeb  Bbabd. 

(JJr^do  CarieSy  Dec. ;  Uredo  fcetidoy  Bauer.) 

This  fungus  has  hitherto  been  met  with  only  in  the  grains  of  wheat ; 
it  is  easily  recognised  by  its  disgusting  smell.  The  spores  or  sporongia, 
analogous  to  seed  vessels,  are  Gtrge  and  reticulated,  as  represented  in 
the  figure.  Some  doubt  exists  whether  this  fungus  is  deleterious  or 
not ;  by  many  it  is  considered  to  be  so.  Flour  containing  it  is  fre- 
quenUy  used  for  gingerbread.    Fig.  88. 

On  Smut,  ob  Dust  Bband. 

{Uredo  Segetum.) 

This  fungus  is  comparatively  rare  in  wheat,  but  very  common  in 
barley  and  oats ;  rye  aoes  not  appear  to  be  subject  to  it.  It  has  not 
the  disagreeable  smell  of  the  preceding  species,  and  the  spores  are 
several  times  smaller.    Fig.  89. 

On  Rust,  Red-bag,  Rbd-bobin,  Red-qum. 
(  Uredo  rubigo  and  Uredo  linearis.) 

These  so-called  species  are  but  young  states  of  Puccinia  Oramns. 
They  form  vellow,  brown,  oval  spots  or  blotches  upon  the  stem,  leaf, 
and  chaff;  the  sporules  of  which  the  blotches  consist  are  intermediate 
in  size  between  those  of  Uredo  caries  and  U,  Segetum ;  they  are  at  first 
round,  afterwards  oval,  and  attached  by  a  pellucid,  short,  and  slender 
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stalk  to  the  surface  on  which  they  are  developed,  but  after  a  time 
thej  become  free. 

Ffg.m. 


■  eBfra^ 
coloaflMi 
ooloarad  threads 
The  eelU, 


a.    Tennlnal 


fluimentf  hearing  the  iporea,  whioh  mrt  Men  on  the  extremities,  b.  The 
hreada  which  oonttitnte  the  blaek  or  parole  portion  of  the  grain,    c. 
.  with  the  conUined  tphemlea  of  oil,  which  form  the  body  or  colottrlew 
part  of  the  grain,  magnified  420  diameters,    d. «,  /,  represent  minute  portloas  of 
the  same  stmctorcs,  more  highly  magnified— tIs.,  870  diameten. 


The  engraving  (^.  90.)  represents  some  wheat  flour  largely 
infested  with  PSecinia  Graminis  in  the  state  formerly  called  Uredo 
ruhigo.  The  sample,  which  was  offered  for  sale,  was  brought  to  Dr. 
Muspratt,  bj  whom  it  was  forwarded  to  the  author. 


Oh  Mildew. 

(JFWdma  Cframmis,) 

The  ripe  spores  of  this  fungus  are  dark- brown  club-shaped  bodies, 
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having  the  broader  end  divided  into  two  compartments  filled  with 
sporules.     *^  I  have  observed  this  fungus  with  the  rust  fungi  in  a  way 


Fig.9». 


Thii  engniTing  reprewnts  the  tporM  of  Urido  caribs,  magnifled  420  diametex*. 
Drawing  made  firom  a  preparation  belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  Pereira. 

that  strengthens    my  opinion  that  they  are   identical."  —  Professor 
Henslow. 

In  the  engraving  Jig,  91.  this  fungus  is  represented  in  all  the  stages 
and  conditions  of  its  growth. 

Penicilium  glaucrnn^  Fermentttm  cirvisitBj  Sfc, 

When  bread  has  been  kept  for  a  few  days,  and  has  become  stale, 
certain  species  of  fungi  are  apt  to  become  developed  in  it.  One  of 
these  is  the  well-known  Penicilium  glaucum  which  forms  the  green 
mould  of  cheese  and  other  decaying  organic  substances  :  it  is  described 
and  figured  in  a  memoir  by  the  author  contained  in  the  thirty-sixth 
volume  of  the  "  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions." 

A  second  species  is  Fermentum  cirvisice,  or  the  yeast  fungus,  also 
described  and  figured  in  the  memoir  above  alluded  to.  Its  develop- 
ment in  bread  goes  in  part  to  show  that  the  vitality  of  the  yeast  is  noC 
altogether  destroyed  by  the  baking  of  the  bread. 
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A  third  fungus  found  in  stale  bread  is  very  diffe)retot  from  either  of 
the  others ;  it  is  represented  in  the  engraving  y^.  92.    It  is  of  a  bright 


Pig.m. 


Thto  engrmTfag  npntmU  the  iporefl  of  Usbdo  Skoittm  magnifled  430  dlameten. 
Drowing  made  ttom  a  preparation  belonging  to  Dr.  Swayne. 


yellow  colour,  and  it  often,  from  its  abundance,  causes  the  bread  to 
assume  in  patches  the  same  colour. 

The  Bearded  or  Povtonous  Darnel, 

The  poisonous  grass,  Lolium  temulentum  or  darnel,  is  by  no  means 
of  uncommon  occurrence,  and  numerous  accidents  have  from  time  to 
time  occurred*  in  consequence  of  its  becoming  mixed  either  with  the 
flour  of  wheat,  or  some  other  cereal  farina. 
The  efiects  of  darnel  on  man  are  thus  described  hy  Pereira :  — 
**  The  ill  effects  of  the  seeds  of  bearded  darnel  on  man  were  known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  symptoms  which  they  pro** 
dace  are  twofold  :  those  indicating  jorastro- in testmal  irritation, — such  as 
vomiting  and  colic ;  and  those  which  arise  from  disorder  of  the  cerebrw 
spinal  system, — such  a§  headache,  giddiness,  languor,  ringing  in  the 
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ears,  confusion  of  sight,  dilated  pupil,  delirium,  heaviness,  somnoleiu^j, 
trembling,  convulsions,  and  paralysis.    These  seeds  therefore  appear 


Wbsat  Floub  InfiBited  with  Pueeinia  OretmMt^  in  an  early  fUcjB  of  derelopment. 
420diMiMt«rfl. 

to  be  acro-narcotic  poisons.  According  to  Seeger,  one  of  the  most 
certain  signs  of  poisoning  by  them  is  trembling  of  the  whole  body. 
Both  Burghard  and  Schober  (quoted  by  Wibmer)  mention  death  as 
having  resulted  from  their  use.  In  Cordier's  cases  their  ill  efiects 
were  directly  ascertained  by  experiments  made  upon  himself;  but 
in  most  other  cases  they  were  the  result  of  accidental  poisoning.  In 
general  they  have  arisen  from  the  intermixture  of  bearded  darnel 
seeds  with  other  cereal  grains.  In  a  prison  at  Cologne,  sixty  persons 
suffered  from  the  use  of  a  bread  meal,  containing  a  drachm  and  a  half 
of  lolium  temulentum  in  six  ounces  of  meal.** 

As  the  chemical  tests  for  darnel  when  mixed  with  flour  are  not 
Tery  satisfactory  or  decisive,  we  have  submitted  the  seeds  to  micros- 
copical examination,  and  find  them  to  be  so  different  from  those  of 
wheat  or  rye,  that  when  admixed  with  these  in  the  state  of  floor 
they  may  be  readily  detected. 

The  starch  corpuscles  resemble  very  closely. those  of  rice  in  form,— 
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tiiat  is,  they  are  polygonal, — but  they  are  much  smaller,  and,  like 
those  of  the  oat,  they  are  frequently  ^united  into  compound  grains 


Ftp.  9]. 


PUGCIVIA  OKAMI5I8. 

iBallaUgM.    Magnifled  500  diameters.    Fromti 
Ber.  Prof.  U< 


s  kindly  fornlthed  by  the 


of  Tarious  sizes,  the  larger  grains  consisting  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  starch 
corpusdea. 

The  structure  of  the  tesia  is  very  different  from  that  of  either  rice, 
the  oat,  or  indeed  any  of  the  other  cereal  grains :  it  is  formed  of  three 
coats  or  membranes ;  the  cells  of  the  outer  coat  form  but  a  single 
layer,  and,  contrary  to  the  arrangement  which  exists  in  the  oat,  their 
long  axes  are  disposed  transversely,  in  which  respect  they  resemble 
rice :  the  fibres  of  the  husk  of  rice  and  the  cells  of  the  testa  of  lolium 
are,  however,  very  distinct  in  other  respects.  In  the  former  the  celb 
are  long  and  narrow,  forming  fibres,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  but 
between  two  and  three  times  as  lone  and  broad. 

The  cells  of  the  second  coat,  which  are  ranged  in  two  layers,  follow 
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a  vertical  disposition, — an  arrangement,  which  is  contrary  to  that  which 
obtains  in  all  the  other  cereal  grains  with  the  exception  of  rice. 

Fig.  92. 


FrntguB^  oommonlj  found  In  $laU  Bread. 

The  cells  of  the  third  coat  form  but  a  single  lajer,  and  resemble 
those  of  the  other  grains  described. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  diseases  of  corn  produced  not  by  the 
invasion  of  parasitic  fungi,  but  animal  productions. 

On  Ear  Cockle,  Pusplbb,  or  Peppercorn. 

(Vibrio  Triiici.) 

The  grains  affected  turn  green  at  first.,  and  ultimately  black ;  they 
become  rounded,  resembling  a  small  peppercorn ;  the  husks  are 
spread  out  and  the  awns  twisted,  by  which  means  the  infected  ears 
are  readily  observable  amongst  the  standing  com.  The  blishted 
grains  are  filled  with  a  moist  cotton-like  substance  and  contam  no 
flour.  This  substance  is  composed  of  myriads  of  eel-shaped  animalcules, 
which,  as  soon  as  moistened  with  water,  exhibit  the  most  active  move- 
ments. A  most  extraordinary  circumstance  connected  with  these 
animalcules  is,  that  they  may  be  so  perfectly  dried  that  on  the  slightest 
touch  they  break  up  into  powder,  and  yet,  when  moistened,  they  will 
revive  and  become  as  active  as  at  first.    This  operation  may  even  be 
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repeated  seyeral  times  before  the  vitality  of  the  animalcules  is  finally 
destroyed. 


Fig,  93. 


Structure  of  the  grain  of  Louuic  txmulb  vtum,  or  DarneL  Showing  tnmirene  and 
Tertieal  wetions  of  testa,  magnified  SOO  diameten ;  also  the  eharacten  of  the 
•taxch  coKinuelea,  magnified  500  diameten. 

On  the  Wheat  Midge. 

{Cecidomyia  Tritici.') 

This  is  a  two*  winged  fl^,  which  may  be  seen  in  myriads  in  the  early 
part  of  June,  in  the  evenings  from  seven  to  nine  o'clock,  flying  about 
the'  wheat  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  eggs  within  the  blossoms : 
the  eggs  become  hatched  into  yellow  maggots  or  caterpillars,  and  by 
these  the  mischief  is  occasioned ;  they  cause  the  non -development  of 
the  ovary,  so  that  the  grain  never  advances  bevond  its  condition  at  the 
time  the  flower  first  expands.    All  the  grains  in  an  ear  are  not  usually 
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affscted,  but  only  grains  here  and  there.    A  figure  of  the  fly  and  its  ca- 
terpiUar  will  be  found  in  the  "^  Transactions  of  the  Linnsean  Society.** 


Nttmerouf  ViBnoRBs  Tuna,  mairnMed  100  diameten.    Dimving  BMule  from 
preiwrstlon  belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  F«x«ir». 

AcAsus  FARnriB. 

This  mite  is  never  present  in  flour  unless  this  has  become  damaged. 
It  differs  considerably  in  structure  from  the  sugar  mite.    Fig,  95. 

Another  species  of  acarus,  met  with  on  one  occasion  in  wheat  floar, 
is  exhibited  in  the  engraving,  ^.  96. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BREAD. 

Two  kinds  of  bread  are  manufactured — the  one  is  made  wilh 
yeast,  ferment,  or  leaven,  and  is  hence  called  leavened ;  the  other  is 
prepared  without  leaven,  and  is  denominated  unleavened ;  the  opera- 
tion of  the  substances  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  description  of 
bread,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  analogous  to  that  of  yeast. 
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Leavevbd  ok  Fbrmentbd  Bread. 
Leavened  bread  should  consist  onlj  of  flour,  yeasty  and  water,  with 

FtM.  95. 


ACAKCS  Farix^  or  tneoJ  ndit,  fttwn  th«  omm  to  th«  matore  itate.  from  vdheatjkmr. 
a  a,  ooa;  &  &,  young;  c,  male ;  d^/emak.    Mafsiflcd  75  diametcn. 

a  little  salt ;  such  is  the  composition  of  genuine  home-made  breads  the 
flaTour  of  which  is  so  agreeable,  and  so  very  different  from  that  of 
ordinary  bakers'  bread. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  bread  of  the  shops,  flour  of  inferior 
quality  is  frequently  used,  and  this  is  mixed  up  with  large  quantities 
of  salt,  potatoes,  sometimes  rice,  and  other  flours,  and  alum ;  the»e 
substances  impart  to  it  a  taste  very  distinct  from  that  of  home-made 
bread,  and  occasion  much  of  the  difference  observed  between  that 
description  of  bread  and  ordinary  bakers*  bread. 

Yeast,  or  the  Yeast  Plant. 

The  substance  known  as  yeast  is  in  reality  a  plant,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Fungi;  it  consists  of  a  multitude  of  minute  oval  or  circular 
bodies  or  sporuies,  endowed,  under  certain  favourable  circumstances, 
with  extraordinary  powers  of  growth  and  multiplication. 

Three  kinds  of  yeast  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bread  -r- 
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viz.,  brewers'  yeast,  German  yeast,  and  patent  yeast.     Some  bakers 
use  one,  and  some  another,  but  the  greater  number   make  use  of 


Fig.  96, 


AcAEtrs  from  Flow.    Dnwn  with  the  Camera  Lndda,  and  magnifled  2S0  dla- 


patent  yeast,  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  The  fungus  is  of  the  same 
species  in  each. 

Brewers'  Yeast.  —  This,  as  is  well  known,  is  of  a  light  brown  or 
fawn  colour,  and  of  a  frothy  consiatence  ;  when  recent,  it  is  in  con- 
stant moyement,  and  bubbles  of  gas  escape  from  it. 

Examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  innumerable 
minute  bodies,  termed  sporules,  of  variable  size,  some  circular,  and 
others  oval,  and  all  intermingled  with  very  many  globules  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  These  sporules  multiply  rapidly  when  the  yeast  is  in  an 
active  condition. 
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Brewers  and  bakers  "  distin^ish  jeast  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  beer  from  which  it  is  obtained.  Ale  yeast  is  the  oest  and  strongest. 


Thb  engravf  Df  repreients  **  Tbb  Tkast  Txrsam  "  in  the  flnt  stage  of  its  derelop- 
ment,  or  that  of  spomles.  As  generally  met  with,  and  as  used  in  the  fermenta- 
tion of  bread,  yeast  consists  of  an  immense  number  of  similar  sporules  intermixed 
with  bobbles  of  carbonic  add.    Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lndda,  and  magnifled 


and  ifl  used  for  bread  making.  Porter  yeast  is  objected  to  bj  bakers, 
but  is  used  in  distilleries.  Small  beer  yeast  is  said  to  be  weak,  but 
rapid  in  its  effects,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  making  rolls." — Pe- 
reira. 

German  Yeast. — This,  which  is  sometimes  called  ^^  dried  yeast,*' 
consists  of  sporules  onlj,  with  but  little  adherent  moisture,  and  no 
^.  It  forms  a  paste-like  substance,  and  is  obtained  from  a  fermented 
liquid  bj  filtration.  It  is  imported  into  this  country  principally  from 
Germany,  in  hempen  bags,  each  holding  half  a  hundredweight.  When 
placed  in  casks,  it  is  apt  to  burst  them,  in  consequence  of  the  carbonic 
acid  sometimes  evolyed. 

We  believe  that  this  yeast  is  perfectly  wholesome,  and  that  no 
foundation  exists  for  the  reports,  recently  set  on  foot,  as  to  its  pos- 
sessing injurious  properties  or  qualities  of  any  kind. 

Patent  Yeast. — This  is  prepared  from  an  infusion  of  malt  and  hops. 
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It  18  a  thin  watery  liquid,  cotitaining  innumerable  spomles  of  the 
jeast  plant  in  6U8i>ension.  The  hops  are  added  ito  prevent  the  liquid 
from  becoming  rapidly  sour. 

This  mode  of  preparation  of  patent  yeast  is  considerably  yaried  by 
different  bakers.  Many  add  a  portion  of  brewers*  or  Grerman  yeast  to 
an  infusion  containing  either  flour  or  malt,  with  potatoes.  These  sub- 
stances supply  the  food  or  nourishment  upon  which  the  yeast  cells 
grow,  and  multiply  with  much  rapidity,  as  well  as  the  material  for 
conversion  into  carbonic  acid.  X  east  cells,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  make  their  appearance  in  a  simple  infusion  of  malt,  and  occa- 
sionally even  of  flour. 

Patent  yeast,  before  being  mixed  with  the  flour,  is  sometimes 
allowed  to  drain  through  a  copper  basin  or  sieve  perforated  with  nu- 
merous holes ;  by  this  means  the  chief  part  of  the  mashed  potato 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  yeast  is  separated. 

Discovery  of  the  Development  of  the  Yetut  Plant. — Few  productions 
have  created  more  interest  or  excited  greater  discussion  than  yeast ; 
its  nature  and  the  mode  of  its  operation  have  been  made  subjects  of 
keen  inquiry  and  dispute. 

These  pomts  are  now,  however,  to  a  very  great  extent,  set  at  rest ; 
its  fungoid  character  is  generally  admitted,  and  its  modue  operandi  in 
panification  is  well  understood. 

In  one  particular,  however,  the  history  of  the  yeast  plant  was,  until 
very  recently,  incomplete ;  this  related  to  its  development. 

Most  observers  admit  that  the  yeast  fungus,  as  met  with  in  the 
difierent  forms  of  yeast  in  use,  is  in  an  imperfect  state  of  development, 
and  frequent  attempts — the  most  notable  oeing  those  of  Turpin — have 
been  made  to  discover  the  perfect  plant  or  fungus.  All  their  efibrts, 
however,  up  to  a  recent  period,  failed.  More  fortunate  than  our  pre- 
decessors, we  have  succeeded  in  tracing  the  yeast  plant  through  all 
the  stages  of  its  growth  to  its  perfect  state,  that  of  a  fungus  with  dis- 
tinct aerial  fructification.  For  a  fiill  account  of  the  development  and 
structure  of  the  yeast  fungus,  the  reader  is  referred  to  ^'  Food  and  its 
Adulterations,"  p.  152. ;  and  to  a  paper  by  the  author,  in  tlie  thirty- 
sixth  volume  of  the  "  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions/"  p.  26. 

Modus  Operandi  of  Yeast. 

The  presence  of  yeast  in  a  substance  containing  sugar  or  starch 
which  is  convertible  into  sugar,  and  nitrogenised  matter,  induces  cer- 
tain chemical  changes,  comprehended  under  the  term  vinous  or  alcoholic 
fermentation. 

These  changes  in  the  making  of  bread  consist  in  the  conversion 
of  the  sugar  of  the  flour  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the  latter,  in 
its  efibrts  to  escape  from  the  dough  with  which  it  is  mixed,  distends  it, 
forming  vesicular  spaces  in  its  interior,  and  so  caubing  it  to  become 
porous  and  light.    The  alcohol  entirely  escapes  from  the  loaf. 

A  minute  portion  of  the  starch  is  converted,  by  the  agency  of  the 
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yeast,  into  SMgcir^  which,  in  its  turn,  is  changed  into  alcofiol  and  cAr* 
bonic  acid,  xf  we  examine  attentiyely'  with  the  microscope  the  starch 
corpuscles  contained  in  fermented  and  baked  bread,  we  observe  that 
thej  are  still  entire,  although  altered  somewhat  in  form. 

During  the  baking,  part  of  the  starch  is  undoubtedly  converted  into 

Some  physicians  are  of  opinion  that  the  presence  of  yeast  imparts 
injurious  properties  to  leavened  bread.  This  point  is  one  of  great 
practical  importance ;  but  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  complete  or  con* 
elusive  observations  have  yet  been^  made  on  the  subject. 

It  has  been  computed  that  the  annual  loss  of  aloohol  in  bread 
making  amounts  to  about  300,000  gallons,  which,  at  19ff.  per  gallon, 
would  amount  to  285,000/.  The  efforts  hitherto  made  in  large  bakeries 
to  save  the  alcohol  have  failed :  t20,000/.  were  spent  in  the  fruitless 
endeavour  to  collect  and  condense  the  alcohol  in  the  military  bakery 
at  Chelsea. 

Unleavened  or  Unfermented  Bread, 

There  are  two  kinds  of  unfermented  bread :  in  the  one,  substances 
are  used  in  imitation  of  yeast,  from  which  a  gas,  always  the  carbonic, 
is  disengaged,  distending  the  dough,  and  rendering  it  vesicular  and 
light ;  in  the  other,  flour,  water,  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  salt, 
only  are  employed. 

I1ie  substances  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  first  description  of 
unfermented  bread  are  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of 
soda  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid. 

Of  these,  by  far  the  best  is  carbonate  of  ammonia:  this  is  a 
volatile  salt,  and  its  great  advantage  is,  that  it  is  entirely  or  almost 
entirely  dissipated  by  the  heat  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
bread ;  and  thus  the  necessary  effect  is  produced  without  much  possi* 
bility  of  injurious  results  ensuing. 

In  the  employment  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric  or  mu- 
riatic acid,  the  case  is,  however,  different ;  here  we  have  the  formation 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  with  disengagement  of  carbonic 
acid. 

In  those  instances  where  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric 
acid  are  used,  a  tartrate  of  soda  is  formed,  also  with  liberation  of  car- 
bonic acid. 

The  preparations  known  as  Baking,  Sgg,  and  Custard  powders  are 
combinations  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid,  mixed  with 
wheat  flour,  or  other  kinds  of  stanch,  and  the  egg  powders  are  often 
coloured  with  either  turmeric  or  ehromate  of  lead. 

It  18  extremely  doubtful  how  far  these  preparations  may  be  used 
with  safety  to  the  public  health ;  for  our  own  part,  we  see  much  less 
objection  to  the  employment,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  of  a  substance 
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like  yeast,  which  contains  but  little  saline  matter,  and  the  Titalitj  of 
which  is  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  the  beat  of  the  oven,  than  in 
the  use  of  acids  and  alkalies,  of  egg  and  baking  powders. 

A  sample  of  **  Borwick*s  Baking  Powder  **  examined  by  us  we  found 
composed  of  an  acid  and  an  alluili — tartaric  acid,  and  either  car- 
bonate of  potash  or  soda,  together  with  ground  rice,  a  small  quantity 
of  wheat  flour,  and  perhaps  a  little  susar.  According  to  a  plan 
commonly  employed  some  time  since,  the  liberation  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  was  effected  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  added  to 
the  dough  containing  the  alkali ;  in  tliis  case  a  chloride  of  sodium 
or  common  salt  was  formed  instead  of  tartrate  of  soda  or  potash,  as 
in  the  present  instance.  Now  it  should  be  remembered  that  hy- 
drochloric acid  is  frequently  contaminated  to  a  serious  extent  with 
arsenic.  The  action  of  this  and  other  analogous  powders  in  lightening 
or  leavening  bread,  like  that  of  yeasr,  is  dependent,  as  alr^uiy  re- 
marked, upon  the  slow  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  becoming 
diffused  throughout  the  dough,  forms  the  little  cavities  noticeable  in 
white  bread,  and  which  render  it  porous  and  spongy.  In  the  case  of 
bakin?  powder  containing  tartaric  acid,  as  soon  as  the  flour  through- 
out which  the  powder  has  been  difi'used  is  moistened  with  water, 
tlie  tartaric  acid  unites  with  the  soda  or  potash,  forming  a  tartrate 
of  one  or  other  of  these  bases,  either  of  which  salts  possesses  diuretic 
and  aperient  properties.  It  is  on  this  account  that  bread  made  with 
these  powders,  while  it  may  prove  of  service  in  some  cases  of  dyspepsia, 
in  others  is  calculated  to  do  harm. 

The  water  we  drink  is  largely  impregnated  with  a  host  of  saline  in- 
gredients ;  the  bread  we  eat  is  saturated  with  alum  and  '*  stuff*;  **  and 
It  behoves  us  to  be  careful  how  we  add  to  the  large  amount  of  saline 
matter  daily  ingested. 

That  these  observations  are  not  misplaced  or  over-strained  will 
appear  from  the  following  published  receipts  for  the  preparation  of 
unfermented  bread :  — 


To  make  White  or  Flour  Bread. 

Flour  dressed  or  household       -        -        3  lb.  avoirdupoise. 
Bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  powder  -        9  drachms.  Apothecaries' 

weight. 
Hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid    -         -         11  j  fluid  drachms. 
"W  ater  ...         -       about  25  fluid  ounces. 


Observe  the  large  quantity  of  soda  and  acid  recommended  to  be 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  31b.  loaf;  and  remember  that  it  is 
no  easy  matter  either  to  blend  equally  the  ingredients,  or  exactly  to 
add  them  in  neutralising  proportions. 
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Dr.  Fereira  gave  the  following  receipt  for  the  manufacture  of 
unfermented  bread ;  the  proportions  of  soda  and  acid  in  this  are  much 
less:^ 

Receipt  for  Unfermented  Bread, 

Flour        -  -  .  -     1  lb. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  -  -  40  grains. 

Cold  water         •    -  -  -     i  a  pint. 

Muriatic  acid        -  -  -  50  drops. 

Receipt  for  an  Egg  or  Baking  Powder. 

Carbonate  of  soda  -  -  -  56  lbs.    . 

Tartaric  acid         -  -  -  28  lbs. 

Potato  flour  -  -  -     1  cwt. 

Turmeric  powder  -  *  -  ^    }  lb. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  in  this  receipt 
is  much  too  small  to  neutralise  the  soda.  It  is  better  adapted  for 
pudding  than  bread. 

The  second  description  of  unfermented  bread  is  heayy  and  compact, 
and  is  met  with  chiefly  in  the  form  of  bbcuits. 


On  thb  Adulterations  or  Floub  and  Bread. 

Adulteraiion  of  Flour,— The  adulterations  practised  upon  bread,  are 
often  eflected  through  the  medium  of  the  Fix>ub  from  which  it  is  made : 
it  will  therefore  be  proper,  before  proceeding  to  describe  the  adultera- 
tions of  bread,  to  notice  those  to  which  flour  is  subjected. 

The  substances  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  flour,  include  many 
of  those  which  have  been  met  with  in  bread  itself. 

One  adulteration  of  flour  is  with  bean  meal.  It  is  a  common  practice 
for  millers  to  add  bean  meal  to  flour ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  addition 
is  nat  made  so  much  for  the  sake  of  profit,  as  to  render  certain  de- 
scriptions of  flour  more  tenacious  when  made  into  dough,  bean  meal 
efiecting  this  object,  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  nitrogenous 
matter  which  it  contains.  In  the  case  of  genuine  wheat  flour  of  good 
quality,  no  such  addition  is  required ;  when  the  flour  is  damaged,  beans 
are  used  in  considerable  quantities. 

Another  addition  sometimes  made  is  ricefhur.  The  purpose  served 
by  the  addition  of  this  article,  unless  it  be  exclusively  for  the  sake  of 
adulteration,  is  not  apparent,  since  it  does  not  cause  bread  to  bind 
better.  It  causes  it  indeed  to  hold  more  water,  and  possibly  has  some 
efl*ect  in  whitening  it. 

Again,  in  some  cases,  barley,  rye,  Indian  com,  and  potato  flours  have 
been  added  to  wheat  flour. 
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'  Aecording  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Emerson,  the  manager  of  "'  Hie 
PeopIe*8  Flour  Mill  ^  at  Leeds,  as  given  before  the  ParliamentaTj 
Committee  on  Adulteration,  wheat  flour  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  barley  flowr^  which  is  not  much  more 
than  half  the  price  of  wheat  flour. 

The  following  very  curious  evidence,  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of 
wheat  flour,  was  given  before  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Potto  Brown,  a 
millerof  forty  years*  standing,  and  whose  business  lieschiefly  in  London. 

^*  Barley  is  mixed  with  wheat  in  some  districts  to  cheapen  the  price. 
In  other  districts  wheat  is  mixed  with  barley  to  improve  the  quality, 
particularly  in  Northamptonshire.  The  poor  people  consider  barley 
more  nutritious  than  wheat  flour.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  the  case; 
I  am  doubtful  of  the  point,  but  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  the  poor 
people." 

Again :  <*  To  give  the  above  qualities  to  my  flour,  I  add  one  part 
of  bean  flour  to  sixty  parts  of  wheat  meal ;  never  more  than  one  in 
forty." 

^  White  pea»  improve  the  appearance  of  flour,  but  not  the  quality, 
and  are  put  in  to  cneapen  it." 

Sir  tL  Gordon,  ma^or  of  Cork,  furnished  the  Committee  with 
the  following  evidence  m  regard  to  the  use  of  Dari : — 

**  There  is  an  Egyptian  grain  called  Dari,  that  was  imported  in 
very  large  quantities  at  one  time  into  Cork ;  that  to  a  moral  certainty 
was  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  wheaten  flour :  they  were  able  to 
sell  that  for  6/.  a  ton,  while  ti^e  other  was  bringing  nearly  three  times 
that  amount." 

-  Large  quantities  of  damaged  wheat  flour  are  also  annually  sold  : 
this  is  usually  more  adulterated  than  any  other  flour,  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  to  render  it  saleable ;  as  by  admixture  with  other  flours, 
with  alum,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The  object  of  the  admixtures* 
of  alum  and  soda  is  to  harden  the  partially  decomposed  gluten,  and  to 
correct  the  acidity  resulting  from  decomposition. 

Another  substance  frequently  added  to  flour,  is  oZicm.  This  is  done 
to  whiten  the  flour,  and  to  cause  the  bread  made  from  it  to  appear 
white.  This  addition,  like  the  majority  of  the  other  adulteratioaa  of 
flour,  is  practised  by  millers.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since,  that  a 
miller  residing  at  Bromsgrove  was  fined  for  adulterating  his  flour  with 
alum ;  this  miller  had  no  less  than  600  lbs.  of  that  substance  on  his 
premises  at  the  time  of  the  discovery. 

A  substance  called  mineral  whUe^  which  is  a  hydrated  sulphate  of 
lime,  is  occasionally  added  to  flour.  Several  millers  have  within  the 
last  few  months  been  convicted  for  putting  this  substance  into  flour. 
One  of  these  cases  occurred  near  Heaton  Norris. 

Convictions  have  also  recently  taken  place  for  using  silicate  of 
alumina^  other  names  for  which  are  China  clay  and  Cornish  day, 

A  variety  of  other  substances,  it  has  been  alleged,  have  b^n  and 
are  used  for  the  adulteration  of  flour ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
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the  majority  of  them  have  been  thus  employed,  although  we  are  not 
ourselves  acquainted  with  any  recent  cases  of  their  detection  in 
flour.  To  some  of  these  substances  we  shall  shortly  refer  when  no- 
ticing the  adulterations  of  bread. 

On  the  AduUeratians  of  Cones  Flour, 

There  is  an  article  in  common  and  daily  use  by  bakers,  denomi- 
nated •*  Cones''  or  "  Cones  Flour.''  With  the  existence  of  this  ar- 
ticle until  recently  we  were  unacquainted,  nor  is  reference  once  made 
to  it  by  any  of  the  many  witnesses  —  millers,  bakers,  &c.—  in  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  Our  attention 
became  directed  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  following  circumstance,  i 

Dr.  Paley,  of  Peterborough,  brought  the  author  a  sample  of  flour 
for  examination,  seized  on  suspicion,  and  which  he  stated  the  baker 
called  "  Cones  Flour."  On  subjecting  this  to  microscopical  examination, 
it  waa  found  that  it  consisted  entirdy  of  rice  flour. 

This  induced  him  to  make  further  inquiries :  he  soon  learned  that 
genuine  Cones  flour  consists  of  the  flour  of  a  particular  species  of 
wheat  called  Revet 

Further,  that  it  was  employed  by  bakers  to  dust  the  dough,  as  well  as 
the  boards  upon  which  this  is  made  into  loaves,  the  object  of  its  use 
being  to  prevent  the  dough  either  adhering  to  the  boards,  or  the  loaves 
to  each  other,  in  the  course  of  baking. 

Having  learned  thus  much,  the  author  procured  from  bakers  nume- 
rous samples  of  Cones,  and  subjected  them  to  examination  ;  the  results 
are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  list.  The  names  of  the  parties  of 
whom  they  were  obtained  are  not  given,  because  many  of  tnem  were 
procured  mdirectly,  and  in  some  cases  through  the  instrumentality  of 
friends.  Cones  flour  being  an  article  which  cannot  be  purchased  by 
the  public  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Results  of  the  Microscopical  Examination  of  Twenty-two  samples  of 
Cones  flour,  procured  chiefly  in  the  metropolis  in  the  autumn  of 
1856:  — 

\st  Sample* 

Adulterated,    Contains  Bye  and  Rice  flours. 

2nd  Sample. 

Not  Cones  fiaur  at  all.    Consists  entirely  of  Rice  flour. 

Srd  Sample. 
Adulterated,    Contains  Rice  flour. 

4th  Sample, 
Adulterated,    Contains  Rice  flour. 
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6th  Sample. 
JduUerated.    Consists  in  great  part  of  Rice  flour. 

eth  Sample. 
Genuine, 

7  th  Sample. 
Adulterated.    Consists  almost  entirely  of  Rice  flour. 

Sth  Sample. 
Adulterated,    Composed  almost  entirely  of  Rice  flour. 

9th  Sample, 
Adulterated,    Consisting  chiefly  of  Rice  and  Bean  flours. 

lOM  Sample. 
Adulterated,     Contains  much  Rice  flour. 

nth  Sample, 
Not  Cones  at  aU,    Consists  of  Rice^  Indian  Com,  and  Bean  flours. 

12M  Sample. 
Adulterated.    Consists  in  great  part  of  Bean  and  Rice  flours. 

13M  Sample, 
Adulterated,    Contains  much  Rice  flour. 

14/A  Sample, 
Adulterated,     Contains  Barley  flour  and  ahun. 

I5ih  Sample, 
Oenuine, 

16th  Sample, 
Adulterated.    Admixed  with  both  Barley  and  Rice  flours. 

I7th  Sample. 
Adulterated,    Consisting  in  gi*eat  part  of  Rice  flour. 

ISth  Sample, 
Oenmne, 

19M  Sample, 
Genuine, 

20th  Sample. 
Genuine, 

2Ut  Sample, 
Not  Cones  at  all.    Consisting  entirely  of  Rice  and  Indian  Corn 
flours. 
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^nd  Sample, 

AduUerated.  Consisting  chiefi  j  of  Rice^  with  some  Indian  Cam  flour, 
and  much  Salt. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Cones  flow  u  rarely  to  he  obtained  genuiney 
Imt  is  tubject  to  an  enormous  amount  of  adulteration,  this  usually 
consisting  in  the  addition  of  verj  large  quantities  of  rice,  rye,  barley, 
bean,  and  Indian  com  flours,  and  sometimes  of  salt  and  alum.  Further, 
that  some  of  the  samples  do  not  contain  a  particle  of  wheat  flour,  of 
which  alone  they  should  consist. 

The  object  of  these  additions  is  obviously  to  cheapen  the  article ; 
and  that  this  purpose  is  effected  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
one  half  might  be  readily  proved  by  quoting  the  several  market 
prices  of  the  different  varieties  of  grain  above  referred  to. 

That  this  is  really  so  mav  be  shown  in  another  way :  several  quali* 
ties  of  Cones  flour  are  sold,  the  best  being  nearly  twice  the  price 
of  the  worst,  and  the  adulteration  being  usually  in  proportion  to  the 
price. 

Tiro  questions  now  present  themselves  for  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  Cones  flour :  the  first  is,  whether  any  real  necessity  exists  for 
the  use  of  even  genuine,  much  less  adulterated  Cones  flour  ;  and  the 
second  is,  whether  this  flour,  especially  when  adulterated,  as  it  usually 
is,  is  ever  applied  to  any  other  purpose  than  that  avowed. 

The  first'  question  is  almost  sufficiently  answered  by  the  fact 
that  some  do  not  use  Cones  flour  at  all,  and  yet  do  not  experience 
any  great  difficulty  in  the  manufacture  of  the  bread ;  there  is  there- 
fore good  reason  for  believing  that  price  has  very  much  to  do  with  the 
general  employment  of  Cones  flour,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is 
really  used  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  loaves. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
Cones  flour  is  frequently  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  bread  :  this 
is  shown  in  some  cases  by  the  character  of  certain  of  the  adulterations 
to  which  it  is  subject,  namely  those  by  admixture  with  bean  flour, 
alum,  and  salt ;  now  bean  flour  is  actually  of  a  more  glutinous  and 
adhering  nature  than  pure  wheat  flour  of  good  quality  itself,  and 
therefore  its  presence  tends  to  unfit  it  for  the  very  purpose  for 
which  it  is  alleged  that  it  is  designed. 

But  some  bakers  have  even  acknowledged  to  the  employment  of 
Cones  flour  for  purposes  of  adulteration,  for  which,  from  its  composi- 
tion, especially  when  adulterated,  as  it  so  constantly  is,  it  is  so  well 
suited. 

Supposing,  however,  the  Cones  flour  to  be  employed  for  dusting  the 
dough,  and  that  this  is  a  legitimate  use,  still  this  does  not  justify  its 
adulteration. 

In  the  article  Cones  flour  prepared  by  millers,  bakers,  then,  are 
furnished  with  a  material  avowedly  wheat  flour,  but  which,  consisting  of 
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mixtures  of  different  and  cheaper  flours,  is  in  every  way  suited  for 
the  adulteration  of  bread ;  and  that  it  b  extensively  used  for  this 

Pig.  96. 


Adulterated  CoxBS  Flouk,  conaitting  of  a  mixture  of  tcheai^  rict^  and  bean  floun. 
Magniaed  2S5  diameters. 

purpose  cannot  be  doubted.  The  system  adopted  by  millers,  of 
supplying  under  the  name  of  Cones  flour  and  as  wheat  flour,  compounds 
adapted  for  adulteration,  is  surely  very  cunningly  devised.  The 
public  know  nothing  of  this  article,  the  master  bakers  themselves  are 
Ignorant  of  its  exact  composition;  while  the  journeyman,  in  most 
cases,  when  he  adds,  by  his  master's  directions,  a  bushel  of  Cones  to  a 
sack  of  flour,  has  no  idea  that  he  is  adulterating  the  bread. 

The  case  of  Cones  flour  aflbrds  another  example  of  what  the  mi- 
croscope is  capable  of  effecting  in  connection  with  the  subject  ot' 
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adulteration.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  instrument  it  would  have 
been  utterlj  impossible  to  have  ascertained  bj  scientific  means  the 
composition  of  the  heterogeneous  mixture  called  Cones  flour. 

The  admirable  engraving  fig.  98.  exhibits  liie  characters  presented 
bj  a  sample  of  so-called  Cones  flour,  composed  of  irbeat,  rice, 
and  bean  flours.  It  is  diflicult  to  determine  which  is  the  most  ex- 
cellent, the  drawing  of  Mr.  Tufien  West  or  the  engraving  of  Mr. 
Hart. 

On  the  AduUeratiofis  of  Bread. 

Well  then,  flour  containing  anj  of  the  articles  already  mentioned, 
theBEBAD  made-from  it  must  of  course  do  so  likewise ;  but  other  and 
further  adulteradons  of  bread  are  practised  bj  bakers. 

It  is  not«>rious  that  the  great  majority  of  bakers  add  either  alum 
to  their  bread  or  a  mixture  of  alum  and  salt  known  in  the  trade  by 
the  terms  "hards"  and  ^'stufi*; **  and  thus  in  many  cases  the  flour  re- 
ceives two  additions  of  alum,  the  baker  being  often  unaware  that  he 
has  been  already  anticipated  by  the  miller. 

It  is  also  notorious  that  bakers  frequently  add  a  proportion  of 
potaioet  to  bread.  These,  when  mashed,  are  mixed  with  the  yeast, 
which  is  said  to  feed  upon  the  potatoes,  and  for  which  purpose  only 
it  is  allied  the  potatoes  are  used,  and  not  for  adulteration.  When 
the  quantity  of  potatoes  employed  is  but  small,  this  may  be  so  ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  potatoes  are  sometimes  added  in  considerable 
quantities  to  bread,  especially  when  they  are  cheap. 

The  injury  to  the  properties  of  the  bread  by  its  adulteration  with 
the  flours  and  vegetable  substances  referred  to,  especially  rice  and  po- 
tatoes, is  very  great,  as  can  be  readily  proved. 

Wbeaten  flour  owes  its  superiority  over  nearly  all  other  kinds  of 
flour  to  the  large  amount  of  gluten  which  it  contains,  and  which  is  the 
constituent  that  gives  value  to  it  and  upon  which  its  nutritious  pro- 
perties depend :  this  amounts  in  ordinary  flour  to  not  less  than  12  per 
cent.  Now  rice  and  potatoes,  both  so  commonly  added  to  bread, 
contain  not  more  than  7  per  cent,  of  that  substance, — that  is,  they  are 
but  little  more  than  half  as  nutritious  as  coo<1  wheat  flour,-:-and  con- 
sequently any  bread  to  which  these  artides  are  added  is  robbed  of 
mudi  of  its  nourishment. 

But  the  evil  does  not  end  here ;  the  rice  and  some  other  substances 
swell  up,  and  absorb,  when  made  into  bread,  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  water  than  wheat  flour,  and  thus  the  quality  of  the  bread  as  a  life- 
sustaining  food  is  still  further  reduced. 

The  use  of  alum  in  bread — and  it  is  almost  always  used  by  bakers 
— if  fKtrliatlarly  injurious.  It  is  true  it  causes  the  bread  to  be  whiter 
than  it  would  be  otherwise,  indeed  whiter  than  it  was  ever  intended 
to  be  by  Nature;  but  it  imparls  to  bread  several  other  properties: 
thus  it  hardens  the  nutritious  constituent  of  the  bread,  the  gluten, 
and  so  (on  the  authority  of  that-  great  chemist  Liebig)  renders  the 
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bread  more  indigestible ;  it  enables  the  baker  to  adulterate  his  bread 
with  greater  quantities  of  rice  and  potatoes  than  he  could  otherwise 
employ ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  use  of  alum  he  is  able  to  pass  off  an  in* 
fenor,  and  even  a  damaged  flour,  for  one  of  superior  qualitjr.  Is  it 
then  worth  while,  or  rather  is  it  not  very  foolish,  thus  to  injure  the 
properties  of  the  bread  by  using  alum  for  the  mere  sake  of  obtaining 
an  unnaturally  white  loaf? 

The  public,  then,  in  judging  of  the  quality  of  bread  by  its  colour, — 
by  its  whiteness, — commits  a  most  serious  mistake :  there  is  little  or  no 
connection  between  colour  and  quality ;  in  fact,  verv  generallT,  the 
whitest  breads  are  the  most  adulterated.  The  public,  therefore,  should 
lose  no  time  in  eorrecting  its  judgment  on  this  point. 

Again,  the  mistaken  taste  of  the  public  for  very  white  bread — 
which,  be  it  known,  cannot  be  obtained  even  from  the  finest  and  best 
flour  except  by  the  use  of  alum  or  some  other  substance  similar 
in  its  operation — tends  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  bread  in  another 
way. 

The  outer  part  of  the  grains  of  wheat  has  been  proved  by  analysis 
to  be  much  richer  in  nourishinff  principles,  in  gluten  and  in  oily 
matter  especially,  than  the  central  and  more  floury  parts  of  the  grain. 
Now,  in  preparing  the  finer  descriptions  of  flour,  the  utmost  pains 
are  taken  to  separate  this  highly  nutritious  exterior  portion  of  the 
grain,  and  thus,  although  the  flour  so  obtained  b  very  fine  and  white, — 
very  suitable  for  making  a  white  loaf,  that  fallacious  test  of  quality,— 
it  is  yet  not  nearly  so  nutritious  as  whole  meal  flour,  or  even  the  less 
finely  dressed  qualities  of  wheat  flour.  The  consumer,  now  better 
instructed,  is  in  a  position  to  judge  of  how  much  he  sacrifices  for  the 
mere  sake  of  an  arbitrary  and  fallacious  standard  of  Quality,  namely 
whiteness.  The  diflei'ence  in  nourishing  properties  between  whole 
meal  flour  and  very  finely  dressed  flour  amounts  in  many  cases  to  fully 
one  third. 

Further,  alum  is  very  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach,  and  to  occasion 
acidity  and  dyspepsia. 

The  manner  m  which  it  does  so  has  not  been  clearl^r  ascertained. 
The  powerful  effects  of  alum  as  an  astringent,  when  administered  as  a 
medicine,  are  well  known ;  but  it  is  co;nsidered  by  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson 
that,  when  added  to  flour  or  bread,  it  becomes  decomposed  by  the 
gluten,  a  bisulphate  of  potash  being  formed.  Whether  this  view  is  cor- 
rect or  not^  is  questionable,  and  it  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  opinions 
and  statements  of  Liebig. 

Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
does  not  advance  a  single  proof  in  support  of  his  views. 

Liebig  considers  that  part  of  the  beneficial  action  of  wheat  flour  on 
the  system  is  due  to  the  soluble  phosphates  which  it  contuns  in  such 
large  quantities,  and  he  states  that  when  alum  is  added  to  bread  these 
are  decomposed,  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  phosphates  uniting  with 
the  alumina  of  the' alum,  and  that  thus  an  insoluble  phosphate  of  al- 
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nmina  is  formed,  and  the  beneficial  action  of  the  phoBphatea  conse- 
quently lost  to  4he  system. 

So  satisfied  is  Liebig  that  this  is  the  case,  that  for  some  years  past  he 
has  recommended  the  employment  of  small  quantities  of  lime  water 
for  the  purpose  of  whitening  bread  made  from  musty  or  damaged  flour ; 
and  it  was  stated  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Glasgow,  that  lime  wat«r  is  now  used  by  many  Scotch  bakers. 
The  following  is  Liebig*s  own  statement  of  his  yiews :  — 
^'  Many  salts  render  the  gluten  again  insoluble,  apparently  by  form- 
ing  with  it  a  chemical  combination. 

"  The  bakers  of  Belgium  discovered,  about  twenty  years  ago,  how  to 
bake  from  damaged  flour — by  adding  sulphate  of  copper  (a  poison)  to 
the  dough— a  bread  in  appearance  and  external  properties  as  fine  as 
from  the  best  wheat  flour.  This  mode  of  improvmg  its  physical  pro* 
perties  of  course  deteriorates  its  chemical  properties.  Alum  has  the 
same  eflect  as  sulphate  of  copper :  when  added  to  the  dough  it  renders 
the  bread  yery  light,  elastic,  firm,  and  dry ;  and  the  London  bakers 
in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  white  bread,  such  as  the  English 
and  American  flour,  usually  so  good,  yields,  appear  to  haye  been  com* 
peiled  to  add  alum  to  all  flour  in  the  baking.  I  saw  in  an  alum 
manufactory  in  Scotland,  little  mounds  of  finely  ground  alum,  which 
was  destined  for  the  use  of  the  London  bakers. 

^  Since  phosphoric  acid  forms  with  alumina  a  compound  hardly  de- 
composable by  alkalies  or  acids,  this  may  perhap  explain  the  indiges- 
tibility  of  the  London  bakers*  bread,  which  strikes  all  foreigners.  A 
small  quantity  of  lime  water  added  to  the  musty  or  damaged  flour,  has 
the  same  eflect  as  the  alum  or  sulphate  of  copper,  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  disadvantages.  — Letters  an  Chemistry, 

Supposing  for  a  moment  Mr.  Thompson's  yiews  to  be  correct,  it  has 
still  to  be  proved  that  bisulphate  of  potash  constitutes  a  wholesome  in- 
gredient in  bread.  Mr.  Thompson  states  of  it  himself,  in  the  evidence 
referred  to,  that  **  it  is  a  singularly  sour  thing ;  "  if  so,  it  is  surely  the 
occasion  of  much  of  the  acidity  resulting  from  the  use  of  bread  to 
which  alum  has  been  added. 

Enough  has  now  been  adduced  to  show  that,  whether  the  views 
alluded  to  are  correct  or  not,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  tamper 
with  articles  of  daily  food  and  of  large  consumption,  like  flour  and 
bread,  by  the  addition  of  chemical  substances  of  any  kind. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  arguments  to  which  the  defenders  of 
adulteration  are  driven  in  order  to  find  excuses  for  certain  practices. 
We  were  recently  much  astonished  at  one  of  these  arguments. 

A  learned  chemical  professor,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  Glasgow,  defended  the  use  of  alum  m  bread  on  the 
following  ground :  — 

He  stated  that  Thames  water  was  so  alkaline  it  turned  the  flour 
yettaw^  and  hence  the  use  of  an  acid  became  necessary. 
Home-made  bread  is  certainly  not  so  white  as  bakers*  bread,  the 
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difference  beiftg  explained  by  the  absence  of  the  alum;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain I^  not  the  cnse  that  Thames  water  has  the  remarkable  effect  of 
turning  the  flour  yellow. 

But  the  real  and  actual  facts,  as  regards  Thames  water  and  iu 
effects  on  the  colour  of  the  bread,  are  these :  — 

The  alkalinity  of  Thames  water  is  so  trifling  that  it  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible to  the  most  delicate  test  paper :  again,  during  the  fermentation 
of  the  bread  a  large  quantity  of  acid  is  generated,  infinitely  more 
than  would  be  suflicient  to  neutralise  the  alleged  alkalinity  of  Phamej 
water,  and  to  counteract  any  tendency  which  it  is  said  to  possess  to 
turn  flour  yellow. 

Again,  contrast  the  professor^s  argummU  with  the  practice  recom- 
mended by  Baron  Liebig.  The  one  says  Thames  water  is  su  alkaline 
it  turns  flour  yellow,  and  tfie  other  advises  the  use  of  an  alkali  to 
whiten  it. 

But  we  will  suppose  that  the  professor^s  views  are  not  altogether 
destitute  of  foundation,  yet  they  would  constitute  but  a  poor  reason 
for  the  employment  of  alum.  That  substance  is  used  in  bread-making 
nearly  all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  and  yet  the  use  of  Thames  water 
is  confined  to  the  Metropolis  and  its  vicinity.  We  repeat,  then,  it  is 
curious  to  notice  the  character  of  the  arguments  which  sometimes 
even  scientific  men  will  condescend  to  use  in  defence  of  adulteration. 

Another  argument  by  which  the  use  of  alum  is  defended,  is  that  the 
quantity  employed  is  but  small:  upon  this  point  the  following  evidence 
may  be  adduced  :  — 

The  author  of  the  celebrated  treatise  "  Death  in  the  Pot,"  writes:  — 
"  The  smallest  quantity  of  alum  which  can  be  employed  with  effect  to 
produce  a  white,  light,  and  porous  bread  firom  an  inferior  kind  of  flour, 
I  have  my  own  baker's  authority  to  state,  is  from  three  to  four  ounces 
of  alum  to  a  sack  of  flour  weighing  240  lbs.'* 

Dr.  Markham  gives  8  ounces  of  alum  as  the  quantity  used  to  a  sack 
of  flour. 

From  inquiries  which  we  have  made  amongst  bakers,  we  find  that 
the  quantity  of  alum  usually  employed  is  half  a  pound  to  the  sack  of 
flour  weighmg  240  lbs.,  and  that  the  quantity  used  varies  according  to 
the  age  and  condition  of  the  flour :  thus  new  flour  requires  much  more 
alum  than  old ;  indeed,  a  white  bread  may  be  made  from  old  flour 
without  any  addition  of  alum,  while  as  much  as  three  quarters  of 
a  pound  may  be  added  to  the  sack  of  very  new  flour,  ^ew  flour  is 
that  which  comes  into  \i»e  about  November  and  December;  hence  the 
bread  made  in  these  months  usually  contains  a  large  proportion  of  alum. 
Old  flour  is  that  used  in  the  two  or  three  summer  months  preceding 
the  harvest. 

Four  ounces  gives  about  30  grains  of  alum  to  every  4  lbs.  of  flour, 
eight  ounces  60  grains,  and  twelve  ounces  90  grains.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  '^  Falsification  of  Food,*'  sUtes,  that  he 
detected  in  ten  4  pound  loavea  of  bread,  81 9  J  grains  of  alum. 
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With  respect  to  condition,  a  flour  which  is  weak — that  is,  which  does 
not  bind  readilj  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  gluten — requires  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  alum,  and  in  this  case  from  three-quarters  to 
a  pound  of  that  salt  may  be  added. 

Salt  has  much  the  same  effect  as  alum ;  that  is,  it  makes  the  bread 
white  and  firm,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  used  in  excess,  to  supply  the 
place,  to  some  extent,  of  alum.  The  average  quantity  of  salt  added 
by  bakers  to  bread  wherein  alum  is  used  is  not  about  sixty  ounces  to 
the  240  lbs. ;  but  the  amount  varies  with  the  age  of  the  flour. 

'^Theuse  of  alum  in  breail  is  prohibited  by  law,  under  certain 
pecuniary  penalties ;  this  law  is,  however,  rarely  enforced.  We  gather, 
however,  from  the  existence  of  such  a  law,  that  the  legislature  considers 
the  use  of  alum  in  bread  to  be  objectionable. 

The  use  of  another  mineral  substance,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  has 
even  been  specially  recommended  by  Mr.  C.  Davy,  on  the  ground 
that  it  improves  the  colour  of  new  and  inferior  flour,  and  increases  the 
yield, — neither  of  which  results,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  are 
in  the  least  desirable.  The  increased  yield  simply  signifies  mare  toater. 
The  quantity  of  magnesia  required  varies  from  20  to  40  grains  to  a 
pound  of  flour. 

We  have  already  referred,  to  some  extent,  to  the  adulteration  of 
bread  with  water,  bread  naturally  contains  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
estinutted  at  66  parts  in  every  150  of  bread — 16  of  these  only  being 
natural  to  the  flour,  but  it  is  frequently  made  to  contain  greater 
amounta :  one  principal  means  by  which  this  is  efiected,  is  by  the 
addition  of  rice  or  rice  flour  to  bread ;  this,  swelling  up,  absorbs 
much  more  water  than  wheat  flour.  Potatoes  used  in  any  quan- 
tity, probably  have,  to  some  extent,  the  same  eflect.  In  the  intro- 
duction of  rice,  then,  into  bread,  there  is  a  double  evil :  first.,  a  sub- 
stance is  put  into  the  bread,  which  does  not  possess  nearly  so  much 
nourishment  as  wheat  flour ;  and  second,  by  its  means  a  larger  quantity 
of  another  substance  is  absorbed  by  the  bread,  and  which  really  has 
no  nourishing  properties  whatever.  While  wheat  flour  seldom  con- 
tains less,  and  often  much  more,  than  12  per  cent,  of  gluten,  rice  has 
only  about  7  per  cent,  of  that  nutritious  substance,  and  potatoes  are 
equally  deficient  in  gluten. 

Another  way  to  increase  the  quantity  of  water  in  bread,  is,  after 
having  incorporated  as  much  water  in  the  dough  as  possible,  to  put  it 
in  a  hot  oven :  this  causes  the  crust  to  form  speedily,  and  thus  the 
escape  of  the  water  is  prevented. 

Lastly,  the  same  object  is  in  a  measure  attained  by  throwing  sacks 
over  the  loaves  when  removed  from  the  oven  :  this  prevents  the  dis- 
sipation of  some  of  the  water,  which  is  apt  to  pass  ofi*  so  quickly  from 
the  heated  loaves. 

Several  other  articles,  in  addition  to  those  enumerated,  are  stated  to 
be  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  bread,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  they  have  beeathus  employed,  such  as  bone  ashesy  bone  dust^  white 
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clay,  the  carbonates  of  soda  ttnd  magnesia,  chalk  or  carbonate  ofUme^  and 
plaster  of  PariSy  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime. 

Lastly,  sulphate  of  copper  has  been  used,  principallj  in  Belgium,  for 
the  same  purposes  as  alum,  viz.  to  whiten  flour,  and  to  cause  bread  to 
hold  more  water. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  numerous  samples  of  flowr  and 
bread  for  alum,  may  nnw  be  stated. 

Of  twenty-eight  samples  of  bread  tested  for  alum,  that  substance 
was  found  in  every  one  of  the  samples. 

Some  time  subsequently,  a  second  series  of  samples  of  bread,  twenty- 
five  in  number,  were  also  tested  for  alum,  and  this  salt  was  found  in 
the  whole  of  the  samples. 

Three  of  the  bakers  whose  bread  was  examined,  and  found  to  contaiD 
alum,  declared  that  they  did  not  add  that  substance  to  their  bread ; 
and  they  placed  in  our  hands  samples  of  the  flour  of  which  the  breads 
were  made,  when  the  alum  was  found  in  the  flours. 

From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  alum  had  been  introduced  into 
the  flours  by  the  millers.  This  discovery  led  to  the  examination  of 
other  flours,  in  several  of  which  alum  was  also  detected. 

In  the  course  of  our  investigations  respecting  the  adulteration  of 
bread,  we  did  not  fail  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  toeighL,  a 
subject  second  in  importance  only  to  that  of  the  adulteration  of  bread. 
We  procured  a  number  of  loaves  of  bread  from  diflerent  bakers,  as 
delivered  to  houses,  and  weighed  them.  The  results  were,  that  thirty- 
one  and  a  half  loaves,  obtained  from  thirteen  diflerent  bakers,  were 
deficient  eighty-six  ounces.  Scarcely  a  single  loaf  reached  its  proper 
weight. 

In  order  to  check  dishonesty  in  the  weight  of  bread,  the  following 
aimple  plan  is  in  operation  in  Edinburgh,  and  it  is  deHcribed  by  the 
gentleman  who  suggested  it  as  having  worked  exceedingly  well. 

It  is  made  imperative  on  the  baker  to  stamp  the  weight  upon  all  the 
loaves  he  sells.  The  provision  to  this  efiect  is  contained  in  the  Police 
Act  of  Edinburgh. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  flour  is  adulterated,  and  the 
feeling  which  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  people  in  regard  to  it,  may  ba 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  extensive  reople's  Flour  Mills,  sup- 
ported mainly  by  the  working  classes,  have  been  established  in  a  great 
many  of  our  large  manufacturing  towns,  as,  amongst  others,  Leeds, 
Hull,  Bamsleyj  Bradford,  Thirsk,  Bristol,  Eeighley,  Halifax,  Roch- 
dale, &c. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Flour  and  Bread, 

The  various  substances  and  articles  employed  in  the  adulteration  of 
flour  and  bread,  may  be  classified  into  the  organic  and  inorganic :  under 
the  first  head  are  included  bean,  rice,  rye,  barley,  and  Indian  corn 
flours,  potato  flour,  and  potatoes;  under  the  second,  alum,  plaster 
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of  Paris  or  sulphate  of  lime,  gypsum,  terra  alba  or  mineral  white, 
silicate  of  magnesia,  white  clay,  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda, 
bone  ashes  or  phosphate  of  lime,  bone  dust. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Organic  AduUerationt  of  Flour  and  Bread. 

The  only  means  by  which  the  adulterations  of  flour  and  bread  with 
the  different  kinds  of  flour  enumerated  can  be  discoyered,  is  by  the  mi- 
croscope. 

The  discovery  is  very  much  more  easily  eflected  in  flour  than  in 
bread,  because  the  heat  to  which  bread  is  subjected  in  baking  alters 
somewhat  the  original  form  of  the  starch  granules,  and  so  renders 
their  identification  less  easy. 

The  characters  of  the  starches  of  the  several  flours  used  in  the  adul- 
teration of  flour  and  bread  have  already  been  described,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  potato  starch  and  bean  flour. 

Fig.  99. 


BsAK  Floitb.    MAgnified  490  diameten. 


Bean  fiaur  and  starch  are  distinguished  from  tl)e  other  flours  used 
in  the  adulteration  of  wheat  flour  and  bread  by  the  oval  or  reniform 
shape  of  the  granules,  the  elongated  and  divided  character  of  the 
hilum,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  cells  enclosing  the  starch 
corpuscles.     Fig,  99. 
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A  description  and  figure  representing  the  characters  of  potato  flour 
will  be  found  under  the  article  Arrowroot. 

Fig.  100. 


WniAT  Fj^ck,  aduUerated  with  Bean  /kntr,  Magnlilcd  420  diainctera. 

The  adulteration  of  wheat  flour  with  barley  flour  is  one  by  no  means 
easy  of  discovery  when  we  confine  our  observations  entirely  to  the 
form  of  the  starch  corpuscles  of  the  two  kinds  of  grain,  the  differ- 
ences in  the  characters  of  the  starch  not  being  very  considerable.  The 
corpuscles  of  barley  starch  are  smaller  than  those  of  wheats  and  this 
is  nearly  the  only  tangible  difference.  However,  the  discrimination 
may  be  effected  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  by  means  of  the  por- 
tions of  husk  present  in  the  flour.  The  structural  peculiarities  of 
the  testa  and  or  the  cells  forming  the  surface  of  the  grain  of  wheat  and 
barley,  have  already  been  pointed  out,  and  to  the  description  of  these 
reference  may  now  be  made. 

In  the  e^Lamination  of  bread,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  ex« 
perienced  in  the  form  of  the  starch  corpuscles  by  the  heat  of  the 
oven  in  baking,  it  is  in  some  cases  especially  necessary  to  look  carefullj 
to  the  structure  of  the  portions  of  husk  met  with,  and  of  which  figures 
and  descriptions  have  already  been  given. 

Now,  although  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  use  of  inasbe«l 
potatoes  in  bread,  yet,  so  far  as  our' experience  goes,  it  is  by  no  means 
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easy  to  detect  their  presence  in  bread.     To  what  circumstances  this  is 
owing  we  are  not  quite  sure :  the  mashed  potatoes  are  not  usual Ij 


Fig.  101. 


WaiAT  Flour,  adultoreted  with  J^jce.    Magnifled  420  diuneten. 

added  direct  to  the  flour,  but  they  are  generally  incorporated  with 
the  yeast,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  them  for  some 
hours,  this  being  said  to  feed  and  grow  upon  the  potatoes.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  in  this  way  the  majority  of  the  cells  of  the  potato  become 
broken  down  and  no  longer  recognisable.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  we 
have  succeeded  in  detecting  potato  in  bread  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope. 

The  adulteration  of  flour  with  Durra,  is  also  discoverable  by  means 
of  {he  microscope. 

On  the  Structure  of  "  Dtarra^^  Holcus  Durra  sativus,  Forskat;  Sorghum 

mlgare. 

The  testa  of  the  grain  or  seed  may  be  described  as  consisting  of 
three  membranes. 

The  outer  is  composed  of  three  or  four  layers  of  thick-walled  cells, 
rather  small,  about  three  times  longer  than  broad,  and  having  the 
margins  finely  beaded,  somewhat  as  in  capsicum. 
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The  middle  coat  consists  of  several  layers  of  cells,  with  thin  walls, 
and  filled  with  small  but  angular  starch  corpuscles. 


Fig.  108. 


Wheat  Flour,  adulterated  with  Indian  Com  flour.  Magnified  490  diameter*. 

The  third  tunic  resembles  that  of  most  of  the  other  seeds  of  the 
graminese,  and  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  angular  gluten  ?  cells,  but 
which  are  unusually  small. 

The  substance  of  the  seed  resembles  very  closely  that  of  Indian 
corn,  differing  chiefly  in  the  larger  size  and  greater  angularity  of  the 
starch  corpuscles,  as  well  as  the  stellate  character  of  the  hilum.    See 

fig'  104. 

The  last  or^ranic  adulteration,  the  method  for  the  discovery  of  whiih 
we  have  to  describe,  is  that  with  hone  dust.  Bone  dust  consists  of 
the  dust  or  flour  of  bones ;  now  bones  possess  a  well-defined  structure 
which  is  to  some  extent  traceable  in  the  flour :  again,  bone  flour 
consists  in  large  part  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  this,  on  the  application 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  turns  yellow.  If,  then,  on  examining  any  sample 
of  flour  with  the  microscope,  we  discover  minute  bony  particles,  or 
if,  on  adding  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
the  flour,  while  under  the  microscope,  particles  of  a  deep  and  rich 
golden  yellow  appear,  it  is  certain  that  the  flour  is  adulterated  with 
bone  dust.     The  quantity  of  bone  dust  used  must  be  calculated  from 
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the  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  contained  in  the  ash  of  a  giren 
quantity  of  the  flour. 

Fig.  103. 


Wheat  Bread,  adulterated  with  potato.  Magnified  420  diameters. 

The  method  for  determining  the  presence  and  quantity  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  is  as  follows  t  — 

The  ash,  after  being  weighed,  is  to  be  treated  with  water;  this 
will  dissolve  out  the  soluble  salts  :  next  with  hot  acetic  acid  which  will 
take  up  the  phosphate  of  lime.  The  {)ho8phoric  acid  and  the  lime  are 
then  to  be  separately  precipitated,  the  one  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead, 
and  the  other  by  oxalate  of  ammonia ;  the  precipitates  must  be  col- 
lected, weighed,  and  calculated  for  phosphate  of  lime. 

In  most  cases  it  will  be  sufficient,  after  the  removal  of  the  soluble 
phosphates  from  the  ash  by  means  of  water,  to  precipitate  the  phos- 
phoric acid  only,  and  to  calculate  this  for  phosphate  of  lime.  (See 
p.  259.) 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Inorganic  Adulterations  of  Flour  and  Bread. 
On  the  Detection  of  Excess  of  Water  in  Bread. — There  are  two 
methods  by  which  the  presence  of  water  in  excess  may  be  determined, 
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one  direct,  the  other  indirect ;  thus  if  we  discover  the  presence  of 
rice  in  bread,  we  ascertain  indirectly  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 

Fig.  104. 


A,  tramverte  lection  of  testa.  *200.  a,  outer  5  6,  middle;  c.  Inner  coat.  B.  longi- 
tudinal tection  of  tcftu,  «20U.  a.  outei  I  6,  middle;  c.  Inner  tonic  O.  *100,Mifr- 
ttauct  of  Med,  ihowing  the  Urge  angular  cclli  fllleid  with  ctarch,  of  which  it  i« 
compoced.  D,  *50O,  parti  of  large  cells,  showing  the  pseudo-cell  structure,  in 
which  the  starch  corpuscles  are  ceparatcly  lodged,  x  it,  *fiOO,  starcJi  from  te*u 
and  fh>m  substance  of  grain. 

surplus  of  water :  in  the  direct  method,  a  weighed   portion  of  tbe 
bread  is  evaporated  in  a  water- bnth,  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight ; 
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the  loss  gives  the  quantity  of  water,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  amounts 
to  66  parts  in  150  parts  of  bread. 

The  processes  for  the  detection  of  chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime,  eyp' 
sum  or  sulphate  of  lime,  and  silicate  of  magnesia  or  soapstone,  have 
already  been  described ;  that  for  the  first-named  substance  will  be 
found  at  page  101.,  that  for  the  second  at  pi^e  99.,  and  that  for  the. 
third  at  page  101. 

We  have  then  only  to  consider  the  methods  by  which  mineral  white, 
white  clay,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  soda,  alum  or  sulphate 
of  potash  and  alumina,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  may  be  detected  and 
estimated. 

On  the  Detection  of  Mineral  White  or  Terra  Alba,  &c. — Mineral 
white  is  a  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime ;  the  process,  therefore,  for  its  de- 
tection is  the  same  as  for  sulphate  of  lime. 

On  the  Detection  of  China  or  Cornish  Clay, — The  process  for  the 
discrimination  of  these  earths,  the  composition  of  which  is  nearly  iden- 
tical, and  which  consist  essentially  of  sdicate  of  alumina,  i^solves  itself 
into  an  analysis  for  silica  and  alumina,  the  processes  for  the  detection 
of  which  have  already  been  detailed  ;  that  for  alum  is  given  at  p.  294. 
As  the  flour  in  which  it  occurs  may  contain  alum,  the  sulphuric  acid 
must  be  determined,  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  alumina  deducted. 
On  the  Detection  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  —The  next  salt  em- 
ployed to  adulterate  flour,  the  process  for  the  detection  of  which  has 
to  be  described,  is  carbonate  of  magnesia  For  the  discovery  of  its 
presence,  we  may  proceed  as  follows :  —  In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
it  or  any  other  carbonate  is  present,  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  should 
be  added  to  a  small  Quantity  of  the  bread  or  flour  spread  out  on  a 
slip  of  glass,  and  while  it  is  under  observation  with  an  inch  object 
glass.  If  ever  so  slight  an  efiervescence  appears,  some  carbonate  is 
surely  present,  it  may  be  of  lime  or  mligne:»ia.  The  processes  for  deter- 
mining the  presence  of  lime,  and  estimating  its  amount,  have  already 
been  described  ;  that  for  magnesia  is  as  follows :  — 

The  ash  is  to  be  treated  with  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  water 
added,  and  the  solution  filtered.  Ammonia  and  oxalic  acid  or  oxalate 
of  ammonia  are  now  added,  till  no  further  precipitate  takes  place ; 
this  precipitates  anv  lime  which  may  be  present ;  the  liquid  is  again 
filtered  and  treated  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia  added 
in  slight  excess.  Should  a  precipitate  form  on  the  addition  of  ammonia, 
more  chloride  of  ammonium  must  be  added,  until  the  precipitate  is 
redissolved ;  lastly,  phosphate  of  soda  in  excess  is  added,  the  mix- 
ture stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  some 
hours. 

The  ma^esia  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
the  precipitate  is  collected  upon  a  filter ;  when  the  fluid  has  drained  off, 
it  is  to  be  treated  repeatedly  with  a  mixture  of  water  and  ammonia, 
in  the  proportion  of  four-fifths  of  the  former  to  one  of  a  solution  of 
the  latter.    This  operation  is  repeated  until  the  fluid  passing  through 
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the  filter  ceases  to  leave  a  residue  when  evaporated  on  a  platinum 
knife.  The  precipitate  is  now  dried,  transferred  to  a  platinum  cru- 
cible ;  this  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  gentle  heat,  which  id  after- 
wards increased  to  intense  redness :  lastly,  the  precipitate  is  weicrhed, 
and  cnlculated,  for  carbonate  of  magnesia,  by  two  suma.  Bj  the  fir^t 
the  quantity  of  magn^ia  in  the  pyrophosphate  is  ascertained,  and  by 
the  second  this  magnesia  is  converted  into  the  carbonate  of  that  base. 

The  light,  porous,  and  bulky  character  of  the  ash  of  any  flour  con- 
taining magnesia,  is  itself  sufficient  to  excite  suspicion  of  the  presence 
of  that  substance. 

The  next  salt  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  flour  and  brea<l, 
the  process  for  the  detection  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  describe,  is 
alum. 

On  the  Detection  of  Alum. — This  salt  consists  of  a  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  potash.  In  general,  in  analysing  flour  or  breail  for  this 
substance,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  estimate  quantitatively 
the  alumina  ;  it  is  safest,  however,  when  we  desire  to  exclude  every 
possibility  of  a  mistake,  to  estimate  the  sulphuric  acid  as  well. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  best  processes  which  can  be  adopted  :  — 

Incinerate  1000  grs.  of  the  flour  or  bread;  boil  in  a  flask  with 
4  drnchms  of  nitric  acid,  4  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  4  of  water ;  eva- 
porate to  dryness.  When  cold  add  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and 
boil  for  a  few  minutes ;  while  boiling  dilute  with  one  ounce  liq. 
potassae,  and  boil  again  for  a  few  minutes  ;  then  filter,  nearly  neutralise 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate  with  ammonia. 

The  precipitated  alumina  should  be  washed,  dried,  ignited  in  a  pla^ 
tin  urn  dish,  weighed,  and  calculated  for  alum. ' 

The  purity  of  the  reagents  employed  in  this  analysis  should  be  pre- 
viously a<(certained,  especially  that  of  the  solution  of  potash;  indeed,  it  is 
safest  to  prepare  these  oneself:  the  nitric  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  may 
be  obtained  pure  by  simple  distillation  ;  and  pure  potash,  from  which 
the  solution  can  afterwards  be  made,  may  be  procured  by  the  action 
of  alcohol.  Mistakes  have  frequently  occurred  in  consequence  of  a 
neglect  of  these  precautions.  When  the  potash  contains  a  minute 
quantity  only  of  alumina,  this  may  be  deducted  from  the  general 
result. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  salt  sometimes  contains  minute 
quantities  of  alumina,  as  well  as,  it  is  alleged,  certain  descriptions  of 
wheat. 

The  quantities  of  alumina  in  two  samples  of  salt  analysed,  amounted 
in  the  one  sample  to  0*05,  and  in  the  other  to  006  per  cent.;  ve  must 
therefore  not  infer  the  presence  of  alum  in  bread,  when  quantities  of 
alumina  nre  discovered  as  small  as  those  just  referred  to. 

Some  chemists  have  described  the  following  method  for  the  detection 
of  alum  :  — 

Soak  the  flour  or  bread  in  water,  filter  the  solution  and  treat 
with    ammonia,   the  precipitate  which  ensues  is  described   as   alu- 
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niina.  This  process  is  utterly  fallacious,  as  a  precipitate  always 
occurs  under  such  circumstances,  even  in  the  absence  of  alum,  the 
precipitate  in  general  consisting  of  nitrogenous  matter  and  earthy 
phosphates.    We  refer  to  this  process  in  order  that  it  may  be  avoided. 

On  the  Detection  of  Sulphate  of  Copper.— For  the  detection  of  copper 
in  bread,  the  processes  described  under  the  head  of  Pickles  may  be 
Toilowed. 

Ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  is  a  very  delicate  test  for  copi)er  in 
bread  :  if  the  bread  be  moistened  with  a  solution  of  that  salt,  it  will 
assume  a  pink  tinge,  more  or  less  deep  according  to  the  quantity 
present.  It  is  stated  that  the  presence  of  one  part  of  cop[)er  in  9000 
of  bread  may  be  discovered  in  this  way.  For  the  discovery  of  copper 
in  the  ash,  3000  or  4000  grains  of  the  bread  should  be  incinerated. 

Duty  on  all  flour  and  meal  4Jrf.  per  cwt. 

Entered  for  Home  Consumption. 


Nine  Months  of 
18A6, 


Wheal  meal  -  -  - 

Barley  meal  -  -  - 
Oat  meal       ... 

Rye  meal       -  .  -           . 

Pea  meal       -  -  - 

Bean  meal     .  .  .           ■ 

Indian  com  meal  - 

Budi  wheat  meal  - 

Total  of  meal 


Grand  Total  of  Corn  and  Flour  in  its  equi- 
valent of  Grain     -  -  -  - 


Cwt». 

3,679,69*) 

7S 

456 

2,842 

5 

1 

6JJ,9€3 

60 


3,739,107 


7,808,010 


Cwta. 

1,922,101 

521 

762 

947 

1 

169 

12,154 

3,574 


1.940.219 


9,260,164 


Cwtt. 

3,'234,717 

138 

5,321 

5,626 

35 

7,362 


3,253,266 


5,43^7 


,718 


BUTTER,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

From  Bread  we  pass  on  to  Butter  and  its  Adulterations. 

As  the  method  of  making  butter  may  not  be  known  to  many  of  the 
readers  of  this  report,  we  will  proceed,  before  entering  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  its  adulterations,  to  give  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  manner 
in  which  butter  is  usually  prepared. 
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Butter  is  made  for  the  most  part  from  cream ;  the  cream  is  collected 
from  time  to  time,  and  placed  in  a  covered  jar,  until  sufficient  has  been 
obtained,  when,  having  become  sour  by  keeping,  it  is  submitted  to  the 
process  of  churning. 

Butter  is  also  prepared  in  small  quantities  from  sweet  cream,  and 
this  kind  is  esteemed  a  fn*eat  delicacy.  Ver^  excellent  butter  is  like- 
wise sometimes  made  from  full  or  entire  milk ;  the  disadvantages  of 
this  method  are,  the  large  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
churn,  which  renders  it  necessary  that  steam  or  some  other  powerful 
mechanical  means  should  be  had  recourse  to,  and  the  length  of  time 
which  elapses  before  the  butter  forms. 

As  soon  as  the  butter  has  formed,  it  is  removed  from  the  chum,  and 
well  washed  in  water,  it  being  kneaded  at  the  same  time  until  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  adherent  and  incorporated  whey  is  removed ;  this  U 
known  by  the  water  ceasing  to  become  turbid  and  milky.  If  intended 
for  salt  butter,  the  suit  should  be  added  as  soon  as  possible  after 
churning  and  washing,  as,  left  for  any  length  of  time,  the  butter  is  apt 
to  become  rancid.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  quality  of 
the  salt  used ;  the  best  descriptions  are  rock  salt,  and  that  prepared 
from  salt  springs.  Sea  salt,  generally,  is  not  so  good,  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  renders  it  somewhat  bitter, 
as  well  as  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water, 
even  attracting  it  from  the  atmosphere. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  report  to  enter  into  the  practical 
minutiae  of  butter-making,  such  as  the  temperature  at  which  the  cream 
or  milk  should  be  churned,  the  best  kin.ds  of  churn,  the  methods  of 
churning,  &c.,  all  points  of  the  greatest  importance. 

According  to  Chevreul  and  Messrs.  Bromeis  and  Heintz,  butter  con- 
tains marjraric,  butyroleic,  butyric,  capronic,  caprylic,  and  capric  acids, 
together  with  glycerine.  The  margarine  or  margarate  of  glycerine  ot' 
butter  is  solid  at  common  temperatures ;  but  the  combinations  of  its 
other  fatty  acids  with  glycerine,  constituting  butyroleine,  butyrine, 
capronine,  capryline,  and  caprinine,  are  fluid. 

According  to  Bromeis,  100  parts  of  butter  contain  about  G8  parts 
of  margarine,  and  30  of  butyroleine ;  the  remainder  consists  of  the 
glycerine  compounds  of  the  other  acids. 

The  oily  or  buttery  part  exists  in  milk  in  the  form  of  innumerable 
very  distinct  globules,  of  various  sizes.  The  effect  produced  by 
churning  is  to  break  down  the  greater  number  of  these  globules,  which 
then  run  together,  and  thus  form  butter.  The  operation  of  the  churn 
is  therefore  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  mechanical. 

Examined  with  the  microscope,  butter  is  seen  to  contain  a  great 
number  of  milk  globules,  but  little  altered  in  form  and  size ;  unlike 
lard,  no  crystals  of  stearine  are  perceptible. 

Referring  to  works  treating  on  Food,  we  do  not  meet  with  any  facts 
relating  to  the  adulteration  of  butter. 
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On  the  Adultbbatioks  of  Butter. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  practices  had  recourse  to  in  the  case  of 
butter,  is  to  incorporate  with  it  large  quantities  of  water ;  the  incor- 
poration is  effected  in  the  following  manner :  the  butter  is  brought  to 
the  melting  point,  water  and  salt  are  then  stirred  in  until  the  mixture 
becomes  cold. 

In  reference  to  the  adulteration  of  butter  with  water  and  salt,  Fro«- 
fessor  Calvert,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
Adulteration,  made  these  remarks : — ^*  The  quantity  of  water  and  salt 
that  such  an  article  as  butter  ought  to  contain  is  2^  per  cent,  of  salt, 
and  10  per  cent,  of  water.  In  the  butter  supplied  to  these  unions  the 
quantity  of  salt  varied  from  2  up  to  14  per  cenL,  and  the  water  from 
10  to  15  per  cent." 

Another  adulteration  to  which  butter  is  occasionally  subject, 
especially  the  inferior  kind  known  as  Bosh,  consists  in  the  addition  of 
starch,  usually  potato  Jlour,  This  adulteration  is  practised  only  at 
particular  times,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  wholesale  price  of  butter. 

Aj^ain,  butter  has  been  known  to  be  adulterated  sometimes  with 
curds.  Xhis  adulteration  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Sir  John 
Gordon,  mayor  of  Cork,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  above  referre<l  to. 

Lastly,  animal  fats  are  occasionally,  thouo^h  not  frequently  employed, 
as  the  fat  of  veal^  and  lard;  these  adulterations,  again,  are  only  resorted 
to  when  butter  is  very  dear  and  lard  the  reverse. 

HesvUs  of  the  ExamiruUion  of  Samples* 

The  examination  of  Forty-eight  different  samples  of  butter,  both 

salt  and  fresh,  furnished  the  following  results:  — 

That  all  the  salt  butters  examined  contained  variable  and  usually 
very  large  quantities  of  water,  the  amount  ranging,  with  one  ex- 
ception, from  8-48  to  2860. 

That  the  fresh  butters  likewise  contained  variable  and  often  con- 
siderable quantities  of  water,  but  in  most  cases  very  much  less  than 
in  the  salt  butters,  the  quantities  ranging  from  4'18  to  15'4d. 

That  the  quantity  of  salt  contained  in  the  salt  butters  varied  from 
1  '53  to  8*24,  showing  that  no  fixed  rule  is  acted  upon  in  salting 
butter. 

That  in  the  fresh  butters  the  sail  varied  from  0*30  to  2*91. 

That  the  per-centages  of  butter  contained  in  the  samples  ranged 
from  67*72  to  96*93  ;  that  is,  some  of  the  samples  contained  20,  30, 
and  in  one  case  even  nearly  35  per  cent,  of  water  and  salt. 

Now  the  presence  of  water  in  butter,  in  excess  and  when  purposely 
introduced,  assuredly  constitutes  an  adulteration  as  much  as  does  the 
addition  of  starch  or  animal  fats. 

To  many  of  the  samples  of  salt  butter  examined,  a  quantity  of  salt 
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over  and  above  tbe  amount  necessary  to  insure  the  preservation  of  the 
butter  had  no  doubt  been  purposely  added  to  increase  the  weight  and 
bulk;  in  fact,  for  the  sake  of  adulteration. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  much  of  the  water  met  with  in  many  of 
the  samples  had  been  added  for  the  same  purpose.  The  quantity  of 
water  present  in  some  inferior  descriptions  of  butter,  as  especially  Bosh 
and  the  worst  kinds  of  *^  Hollands,'*  is  really  surprising,  amounting  in 
some  cases  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  article. 

On  the  publication  of  our  Report  on  the  Adulteration  of  Butter  in 
"The  Lancet,'*  Mr.  Robert  Miller,  a  butter  factor  of  Wellington 
Chambers,  London  Bridge,  wrote  to  that  journal  to  the  following 
effect :  — 

**  To  the  Editor  of  Tbe  Lancet. 

*'  SiB, — Being  attracted  to  the  article  in  your  publication  of  June  4th 
on  the  *  Adulteration  of  Butter,'  by  the  conspicuous  mention  of  my 
name,  I  take  the  liberty  of  stating  that,  although  I  believe  in  the 
fidelity  of  your  analyses,  there  are  two  things  you  are  wrong  in. 
First,  the  amount  of  adulteration  in  the  worst  sample  is  stated  to  be 
twenty-six  per  cent.  I  account  for  this  thus :  The  adulterating 
process  is  to  bring  the  butter  to  the  melting  point,  then  to  stir  it  in 
water  and  salt  until  the  mixture  is  cold.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  water 
may  be  incorporated  with  butter  in  this  way ;  but  when  you  make 
your  purchase,  say  half  a  pound,  a  considerable  part  of  the  water  of 
adulteration  will  escape,  and  if  you  put  it  in  paper  considerably  more 
will  be  lost.  The  next  way  you  might  be  deceived  is,  if  you  ask  for 
Repacks  (Irish)  or  Black  Jacks,  or  Bosh  (Holland),  the  shopkeeper 
may  suspect  your  scientific  object,  and  give  you  better  butter  instead ; 
but  if  the  public  adopt  your  suggestion  of  melting  butter  in  a  clear 
bottle,  they  will  prove  what  I  have  above  said,  that  twenty-six  per 
cent  of  adulteration  in  these  butters  is  understating  the  amount. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  trade,  I  may  thank  you  for  your  article  \  because 
a  neighbouring  shop  selling  '  cheap  butter  *  compels  other  shops  to  do 
so  also ;  but  the  trade  are  now  aware  of  the  miquitous  article,  and 
are  horrified  by  being  thus  compelled  to  cheat  their  poor  customers 
with  '  cheap  buttery  while  they  are  also  perfectly  aware  of  the  great 
loss  of  weight  to  themselves  by  cutting  up  this  watery  butter  in  small 
quantities.  The  trade  would  all  be  glad  to  give  up  the  sale  of  adul- 
terated butter  if  a  public  movement  were  made,  so  as  to  compel  all 
the  shopkeepers  to  do  so  at  the  same  time. 

'*  I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

"  Robt.  Miller, 

**  Wellington  Chambers,  London  Bridge,  June,  1858. 

"  N.B.— 40,000  to  50,000  casks  of  adulterated  butter  are  annually 
sold  in  London,  and  the  trade  knows  it  as  well  as  they  know  a  bad 
shilling." 
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There  is  a  practice  rather  extensively  adopted  of  making  a  so>CAlled 
Fresh  from  salt  batter ;  although  this  is  not  an  adulteration,  it  is  yet 
a.  deception,  and  as  the  process  by  which  the  transformation  is  effected 
is  rather  ingenious  and  somewhat  amusing,  the  reader  may  be  interested 
\>j  a  description  of  it. 

'•^Epping  Butter, 

«  To  the  EdUor  o/Thb  Lawcbt. 

''  Sib, — Having  taken  apartments  In  the  house  of  a  butterman,  I  was 
suddenly  awoke  at  three  o'clock  one  morning  with  a  noise  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  house,  and  alarmed  on  perceiving  a  light  below  the  door  of 
my  bedroom ;  conceiving  the  house  to  be  on  fire,  1  hurried  down  stairs. 
I  found  the  family  busOy  occupied  ;  and  on  my  expressing  alarm  at 
the  house  being  on  fire,  they  jocosely  informed  me,  they  were  merely 
making  Epping  butter  ! 

^'  They  unhesitatingly  informed  me  of  the  whole  process.  For  this 
purpose  they  made  use  of  Irish  salted  butter  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 
This  was  repeatedly  washed  with  water,  in  order  to  free  it  from  the 
salt.  This  being  accomplished,  the  next  process  was  to  wash  it  fre- 
quently with  milk,  and  tne  manufacture  was  completed  by  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  sugar. 

"The  amateurs  of  fresh  *Epping  butter'  were  supplied  with  this 
dainty,  which  yielded  my  ingenious  landlord  a  profit  at  least  one 
hundred  per  cent.,  besides  establishing  his  shop  as  being  supplied  with 
Epping  butter  from  one  of  the  first-rate  dairies. 

^^  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"^  Student. 

**  York  Road,  Lambeth,  June.  1853.*' 

Perceiving,  then,  to  what  an  extent  salt  butter  is  adulterated,  with 
both  water  and  excess  of  salt,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  any 
saving  is  effected  by  the  use  of  this  description  of  butter ;  although 
nominally  cheaper,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  be  not  reaily  dearer 
in  the  end. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adtdterations  of  Butter. 

The  chief  adulterations  of  butter  are  with  water,  starch,  excess  of 
salt,  and  animal  fats. 

On  the  Detection  of  Water, — After  being  churned,  butter  is  kneaded 
in  water  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  whey  with  which  it  is  incorporated ; 
the  adoption  of  this  process  would  account  for  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  water  in  butter. 

There  arc  two  methods  by  which  the  quantity  of  water  in  butter 
may  be  determined ;  one  simple  and  popular,  the  other  more  scientific 
and  exact. 

First  Method. — The  butter  is  to  be  melted,  and  a  bottle  filled  with 
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it.  I'his  18  to  be  placed,  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  near  the  fire ;  the  water 
and  salt  will  become  separated  from  the  butter,  and  sink  on  account 
of  their  greater  weisht  or  specific  gravity.  Owing  to  the  water  being 
mixed  with  a  little  wliey,  it  usually  presents  a  white  and  milky  appear- 
ance, very  distinct  from  that  of  the  butter  itself,  which  floats  upon  it, 
and  which  is  more  or  less  yellow  ;  the  quantity  of  water  is  then 
roughly  estimated  by  noticing  the  height  it  reaches  up  the  bottle.  In 
many  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  water  constitutes  a  fourth  and 
even  a  third  of  the  article. 

Second  Method. — One  hundred  grains  of  the  butter,  which  nm?t 
not  have  been  previously  exposed  to  the  air,  or  part  of  the  water  will 
already  have  become  dissipated  and  lost,  must  be  evaporated  in  a  small 
glass  or  porcelain  dish  or  capsule,  over  a  water-bath,  until  it  ceases 
to  lose  weight ;  the  butter  and  the  capsule  must  then  be  weighed,  and 
the  weight  of  the  capsule  deducted  ;  the  deficiency  on  the  original  100 
grains  represents  the  per-centage  of  water  contained  in  the  butter. 

It  is  possible,  that  in  some  cases  the  question  might  arise,  as  to 
whether  the  fluid  separated  on  melting  butter,  consisted  of  water  or 
whey,  or  of  both  mixed  ;  this  point  may  be  determined  by  estimating 
the  amount  of  sugar  of  milk  present  in  the  liquid.  This  is  eflected  by 
the  process  described  in  the  article  Milk.  One  thousand  gi-ains  of  whey 
usually  contain  about  sixty  grains  of  sugar  of  milk. 

On  the  Detection  of  5torcA.  —  Starch  in  butter  may  be  readily 
detected  and  its  amount  estimated.  For  its  detection,  nothing  more 
is  necessary  than  to  examine  a  minute  portion  of  the  butter  spread 
out  in  the  thinnest  possible  layer,  and  covered  with  a  plate  of  thin 
class,  with  a  half  or  quarter-inch  object  glass,  tincture  of  iodine  being 
in  some  cases  employed  at  the  same  time.  The  starch  will  be  recog- 
nised by  the  form  of  the  granules  and  the  action  of  iodine. 

To  estimate  its  quantity,  the  following  proceeding  may  be  adopted  : 
—  The  butter  mav  be  melted,  when  the  starch  will  separate  witn  the 
water;  the  precipitate  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  dried,  and  weighed ; 
or  the  fat  may  be  removed  by  means  of  ether,  when  the  residue  will 
consist  chiefly  of  the  starch. 

On  the  Detection  of  Lard. — We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  very 
direct  method  by  which  the  presence  of  l.ird  in  butter  may  be  dis- 
covered. So  far  as  we  have  observed,  one  of  the  best  tests  is  furnished 
by  the  microscope :  lard  consists,  in  the  solid  state,  in  great  part  of 
crystals  of  inargaric  and  stearic  acids,  while  in  butter  no  such  forma- 
tions are  met  with,  but  only  numerous  milk  globules.  When,  there- 
fore, crystals  similar  to  those  represented  in^.  105.  occur,  there  is 
good  reason  to  suspect  the  admixture  of  lard. 

Again,  the  melting  points  of  lard  and  butter  somewhat  differ. 

On  the  Detection  of  Salt. — A  weighed  portion  of  the  butter  must  be 
incinerated,  and  the  salt  determined  from  the  ash.  In  general  the 
whole  of  the  ash  of  salt  butter  may  be  counted  as  salt. 

Duty,  5s.  per  cwt. ;  2«.  6(/.  from  British  possessions. 
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Imports  taken  for  home  consumption  :  1854,  478,811  cwts. ;  1855, 
448,268  cwts. ;  nine  months  of  1856,  363,877  cwto. 


LARD,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Lard  is  the  oily  portion  of  the  fat  of  the  pig.  The  process  by  which 
this  is  sepanited  from  the  vesicular,  fibrous,  and  vascular  tissues  in 
which  it  is  either  enclosed,  or  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  is  termed 
lard  rending. 

The  pieces  of  fat  to  be  converted  into  lard  are  sometimes  salted  a 
little,  the  better  to  ensure  their  preservation,  and  are  stored  in  barrels. 
Ilie  fat  which  immediately  surrounds  the  kidneys  yields  the  best  and 
purest  lard  ;  this  is  owing  to  its  being  in  a  freer  state,  that  is,  it  is 
less  hi<rhly  organised.     The  process  is  as  follows  : — The  pieces  of  fat 
ure  scored  or  sliced  into  lesser  portions  of  an  inch  or  so  m  diameter ; 
they  are  placed,  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  little  water, 
in  cauldrons,  which  are  usually  of  iron.     The  mode  of  applying  heat 
td  tlie  flare  varies  in  dilferent  cases.     When  lard  is  made  on  a  small 
scale  the  flame  is  oflen  applied  directly  to  the  containing  vessel; 
<i>iiietime8  the  flare  is  melted  in  a  water-bath,  but  usually  the  heating 
medium   is  steam,  which  is  contained  in  the  interval  between  the 
inner  and  outer  vessel  or  pan  ;  occasionally  a  jet  of  steam  is  thrown 
directly  upon  the  flare  contained  in  the  copper.     The  soluble  part  of 
the  fat  melts  out  and  floats  on  the  surface,  the  animal  matter  and 
tis:»ue8  each  forming  a  scum,  which  is  skimmed  from  time  to  time,  or 
sinking  as  a  deposit.     As  the  oil  has  no  aflinity  for  either  water  or 
salt,  it  does  not  take  up  any  of  the  water  which  may  be  present  with 
ii  in  the  copper,  while  the  salt  used  to  preserve  the  fat  falls  as  a  se- 
diment.    The  oil  whilst  still  warm  and  fluid  is  turned  out  of  the 
copper  through  a  tap,  and  is  received  either  into  bladders  or  casks 
termed  k^s,  and  hence  the  division  of  lard  into  bladder  lard  and  keg 
lard.     It  is  usually  the  best  description  of  lard  only  which  is  stored 
in  bladders,  keg  lard  being  for  the  most  part  of  inferior  quality. 
Good  and  pure  lard  should  be  entirely  free  from  either  taste  or  smell ; 
it  should  be  firm  and  white,  and  when  melted  be  almost  as  clear  and 
transparent  as  water ;  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  about  212°  Fahr., 
ii  should  liquefy   without  ebullition,  thus  showing  the  absence  of 
water,  and  should  not  throw  down  a  particle  of  deposit.     Inferior  or 
adulterated  lards  possess  characters  and  properties  almost  the  reverse 
of  these.     The  melting  point  of  lard  varies  from  78*5°  to  87*5°  Fahr. 
According  to  Braconnet  its  composition  is  as  follows :  — 
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Proximate  Analysis  of  fresh  Lard. 
Stearine      1 

Margarine  J  "  "  " 

Elaine        -  .  .  -         62 


38 


100 


Our  supplies  of  lard  are  derived  principally  from  Ireland,  part  also 
comes  from  America  and  Hamburgh,  while  London  and  our  chief 
provincial  cities  possess  lard  manufactories. 

The  Adulterations  of  Lard. 

We  have  long  been  aware  that  lard,  like  nearly  every  other  article 
of  consumption,  is  liable  to  adulteration  ;  indeed,  the  fact  that  it  is 
so  is  very  generally  known  to  dealers  as  also  the  nature  of  the  prin- 
cipal adulterations  practised. 

Tlie  cliief  adulterations  of  lard  resemble  those  of  butter,  and  con- 
sist in  the  incorporation  with  it  of  water  and  starch.  Sometimes 
the  water  only  or  the  starch  only  is  had  recourse  to ;  in  others  both 
these  adulterations  are  practised  on  the  same  lard. 

We  have  ourselves  met  with  many  samples  of  lard  adulterated  with 
potato  flour ;  but  one  of  the  earliest  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject 
was  Mr.  George  Whipple  in  a  communication  which  he  brought  before 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  which  was  noticed  in  its  Journal  for 
January  18o3;  in  this  he  states  that  he  had  detected  large  quantities 
of  some  farinaceous  substance  in  lard. 

"  This  adulteration,"  writes  Mr.  Whipple,  "  was  discovered  in  the 
different  varieties  of  lard — from  the  finest  bladder  to  the  common 
firkin  lard.  In  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  two  firkins,  weighing 
105^  lbs.,  a  quantity  of  farinaceous  substance,  amounting  to  22|  lbs., 
was  separated.  The  contents  of  another  firkin,  weighing  43}  lbs., 
yielded  12}  lbs.  of  a  similar  substance." 

In  the  next  number  of  the  same  journal,  Mr.  Calvert,  of  Man- 
chester, published  some  further  observations  on  the  adulteration  of 
"  American  lard."  He  writes  —  "  During  the  numerous  analyses  I 
made  some  three  years  since,  of  various  articles  of  food  employed  in 
public  establishments,  I  analysed  several  samples  of  American  lard, 
and  therefore  may  add  to  the  fact  already  mentioned  by  Mr.  George 
Whipple  in  your  last  number,  that  I  found  them  to  contain,  in  addi- 
tion to  starch,  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  water,  and  from  two  to 
three  per  cent,  of  alum,  and  about  one  per  cent,  of  quicklime. 

^'  A  few  months  ago  I  was  able  to  ascertain  that  the  operation  is 
conducted  in  the  following  manner :  — 
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"  The  fnttr  matters,  such  as  they  arrive  from  America,  are  melted 
with  a  little  water  in  false-bottomed  copper  pans,  through  which  cir- 
culates a  current  of  steam.  The  dirt  and  oiher  heterogeneous  matters 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  pans,  and  the  clear  grease  is  allowed  to  run 
into  a  wooden  vessel,  when  it  is  stin^d  in  contact  with  cold  water;  it 
is  then  put  under  revolving  wheels  with  a  thick  paste  made  of  potato 
starch,  mixed  with  a  little  potash  alum  and  quicklime,  which  appears 
to  facilitate  the  taking  up  of  the  water  and  starch  by  the  fatty  matter. 

^  The  cause  of  the  American  lard  appearing  so  white  is,  no  doubt, 
the  division  of  the  fatty  matter  through  the  interposition  of  the  starch, 
water,  and  alumina. 

'*  The  quantity  of  alum  should  be  such  that  a  small  excess  should 
remain  to  prevent  the  starch  from  becoming  mildewed ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  manufacturer  also  adds  it  for  the  purpose  of  communicating; 
to  the  lard  the  property  of  facilitating  the  raising  and  increasing  the 
whiteness  of  the  confectioners*  paste,  in  which  it  is  largely  employed." 

It  should  be  understood,  that  American  lard,  as  brought  to  this 
country,  is  not  in  general  adulterated.  The  adulteration  usually 
takes  place  subsequent  to  its  arrival,  and  is  the  work  of  some  of  Air 
own  manufacturers.  The  reason  why  American  lard  is  so  frequently 
selected  for  adulteration  is,  that  it  is  of  inferior  quality  and  value, 
and  so  soft  as  to  be  almost  fluid,  some  process  of  consolidation  being 
indispensable  before  it  can  be  employed  as  lard. 

From  information  received  from  a  respectable  lard  render,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  mutton  sitet  to  lard  is 
very  common.  It  is  used  more  particularly  in  warm  weather,  and 
with  soft  lards,  especially  American  lard,  which  differs  from  ordinary 
lard,  in  that  it  consists  of  the  entire  fat  of  the  pig  melted  down,  and 
not,  as  is  the  case  with  the  best  English  lard,  of  the  fat  only  ^which 
surrounds  the  kidneys.  Mutton  suet,  being  a  hard  and  firm  fat,  im- 
parts to  soft  lards,  even  when  added  in  very  small  quantities,  the 
consistence  and  solidity  requisite. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  water,  starch,  alum,  and  caustic  lime 
have  all  been  ascertained  to  be  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  lard. 
To  these  substances  we  may  add  the  following :  —  carbonate  of  soda, 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  salt.  The  whole  of  the  above  adulterations 
niav  be  readily  discovered. 

J^ossibly  in  some  cases  other  animal  fats  are  used,  as  that  of  veal. 

ResuUs  of  the  Examination  of  Samples. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  upwards  of  100  samples  of  lard 

were  as  follows  :  — 

1st.  That  lard  is  not  unfrequently  extensively  adulterated^  the  ingre- 
dients employed  being  water  and  potato  /lour,  as  well  as  certain 
saline  substances,  as  salt,  potash  alum,  carbonates  of  potash  and  of 
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8oda^  and  catutic  lime,  these  being  intended  either  to  cause  the 

lard  to  hold  water,  or  to  improve  its  consistence  and  colour. 
2nd.  That  the  description  of  lard  most  liable  to  adulteration  is  keg 

lard,  and  of  this,  particularly  that  which  is  manufactured  in  England ; 

Irish  keg  lard  being  but  rarely  adulterated. 
3rd.  That  of  upwards  of  07ie  hundred  samples  of  lard  submitted   to 

examination,  and  procured  chiefly  from  retail  dealers,  seven  were 

found  to  be  adulterated  with  potato  starch. 

The  adulteration  of  lard  prevails  not  only  in  certain  localities,  but  also 
chiefly  at  certain  times — that  is,  whenever  a  suflicient  supply  of  inferior 
Ian],  suitable  for  mixing,  can  be  procured ;  for  it  is  said  not  to  answer 
to  adulterate  a  lard  of  good  quality,  which  commands  a  high  price,  and 
which  is  spoiled  by  being  tampered  with. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  qualities  of  a  lard  thus  adulte- 
rated must  be  seriously  inipau^d  for  almost  every  purpose  for  which 
it  is  employed  :  thus,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  nearly  so  economical 
for  culinary  purposes.  In  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  potato 
flour  the  cook  will  find  a  suflicient  explanation  of  the  extraordi- 
nary tenacity  with  which  fish  sometimes  adheres  to  the  frying  pan. 
Again,  the  use  of  such  lard  in  machinery  might,  in  some  cases, 
produce  serious  consequences  by  impeding  its  action.  Lastly,  the 
activity  of  all  the  ointments  of  the  PharmacopcBia,  made  with 
such  a  lard,  would  be  much  injured,  especially  the  simple  and  com- 
pound iodine  ointments,  which,  if  starch  were  present,  would,  to  the 
ast(mishment  of  the  dispenser,  turn  blue,  or  almost  black,  in  the  act 
of  incorporation. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adtdterations  of  Lard. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  lard  be 
genuine  or  adulterated,  is  to  melt  it  at  about  a  tempeniture  of '212^ 
Fahr.  If  it  dissolve  without  ebullition  or  without  the  occurrence  of 
a  deposit,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  sample  is  genuine  ;  buft  if 
ebullition  take  place,  or  a  sediment  is  thrown  down,  the  lard  is  un- 
questionably adulterated. 

Detection  of  Water,  —  The  adulteration  with  water,  and  the  quantity 
present,  may  be  thus  determined  :  —  A  known  weight  of  lard  is  to  be 
exposed  to  heat  until  bubbles  of  vapour  cease  to  escape ;  the  loas 
indicates  the  per- centage  of  water. 

Detection  of  Starch.  —  The  presence  of  starch  may  be  discovered 
by  thoroughly  incorporating  a  solution  of  iodine  with  a  few  grains  of 
the  lard,  placed  upon  a  slip  of  glass;  the  lard  will  change  colour,  and 
become  deep  blue,  or  almost  black.  If  now  a  little  of  this  be  viewed 
under  the  microscope,  the  starch  corpuscles  will  themselves  be  seen 
coloured  by  the  iodme. 

To  determine  the  kind  of  starch  contained  in  any  sample,  we  must 
use  the  microscope.    A  minute  piece  of  the  lard  should  be  placed  on 
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a  glass  slide,  previously  thoroughly  warmed ;  the  moment  the  lard  is 
melted  it  must  be  viewed  by  Sie  object  glass,  when  the  starch  cor- 
puscles will  be  distinguished  standing  out  as  clearly  as  though  they 
were  in  water. 

Another  way  in  which  the  starch  corpuscles  may  be  well  seen  by 
the  microscope,  is  to  spread  out  by  gentle  pressure,  between  two 
pieces  of  glass,  a  very  thin  stratum  of  the  lard. 

Fig,  105. 


Lass,  adulterated  with  PoiaU) ttardu    Magnified  240  diameter*. 

Although  it  is  easy  enough  to  detect  starch  in  lard,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  to  estimate  the  amount  present. 

Ether  does  not  readily  dissolve  lard,  particularly  in  cold  weather, 
so  that  by  this  reagent  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  all  the  lard  from 
the  other  ingredients  witfc  which  it  may  be  admixed.  If,  however, 
ether  be  used  for  the  purpose,  the  lard  should  be  melted,  and,  while 
still  warm,  the  ether  should  be  poured  upon  it;  we  may  then 
weigh,  when  properly  dried,  either  tne  oil  obtained,  or  the  sediment 
left.  Still,  with  every  precaution,  this  method  of  separation  is  very 
troublesome,  and  often  fails. 

Another  method  is  as  follows :  —  Put  one  hundred  grains  of  the 
lard  in  a  test  tube ;  apply  a  gentle  heat  until  all  escape  of  vapour 
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ceases.  Fill  nearly  up  with  water  ;  heat  as  before ;  allow  the  oil  which 
has  risen  to  the  surface  to  become  cold ;  collect ;  heat  again  with  a 
little  more  water,  when  a  second  portion  of  oil  will  be  obtained ;  add 
the  two  portions  together,  dry,  and  weigh. 

AJthough  this  method  is  simple,  it  is  very  troublesome,  and  gives 
only  approximate  results,  since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  all 
the  oil  by  heat  alone. 

The  separation  of  the  oil  is  said  to  be  readily  effected  by  means  of 
essence  of  turpentine.* 

Determination  of  Saline  Matters, — For  the  determination  of  the 
saline  matters  present,  it  is  in  most  cases  sufficient  to  melt  the  lard, 
collect  the  precipitates,  free  them  from  oil  with  ether,  weigh,  and 
afterwards  taste  them.  Salt,  alum,  and  lime  may  all  be  distinguished, 
provided  Quantities  of  lard  sufficiently  large  be  operated  upon,  by 
the  taste  alone. 

The  processes  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  alum  are  given 
at  p.  294.,  of  salt  under  Annatto,  and  of  lime  at  p.  101. 

It  is  not  of^en  that  more  than  one  or  two  of  these  salts  occur  together 
in  the  same  lard :  supposing  them,  however,  to  do  so,  we  may  proceed 
generally  as  follows :  —  Incmerate  2000  stains  of  the  lard,  dissolve  out 
the  salt  with  distilled  water,  precipitate  the  chlorine  by  means  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  estimate  the  soda  from  this ;  boil  the  insoluble  portion  of 
the  ash  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  divide  into  two  portions,  preci- 
pitate the  lime  from  the  one  by  means  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  the 
alumina  from  the  other  with  strong  ammonia,  according  to  the  process 
given  under  the  head  of  Bread. 

Lard  is  free  of  duty ;  consequently  we  can  give  no  account  of  quan- 
tities taken  fbr  home  consumption :  but  the  imports  were  in  1854, 
274.595  cwts.,  in  1855,  1 18,1 09  cwts.;  in  nine  months  of  1856,  116,120 
cwts. 


OATMEAL,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Oatmeal,  as  its  name  implies,  consists  of  the  farina  or  meal  of  the  oat. 

The  composition,  structure,  and  properties  of  this  cereal  grain  will 
be  found  described  to  some  extent,  and  figured,  at  pp.  249,  250.,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Amongst  the  best  analyses  which  have  yet  been  made  of  rtbe  oat  are 
tho:$e  by  Messrs.  Norton  and  Fromberg. 

*  Payen,  *'  Dei  Substances  Alimentalres,"  p.  86.    Troisiteae  Editioa 
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HopctonOMs. 

Pouto  Oato. 

Aynhln. 

XoithttinbcrUiul. 

Surch         .          -          - 
S.igar          -          -           - 
Gum 
Oil    - 

Areoin     -           -           - 
Albumen 
Gluten      . 
Epidermis 
AlkaUaesalU  and  lots 

65-24 

4-ai 

210 
5-44 

I57fi 
016 
2-47 
118 

3*84 

64-80 
2.'«8 
2-41 
6-97 

16-26 
1.29 
1-46 
2-39 
1-84 

64-79 
2-09 
212 
G-41 

1772 
1-76 
1-33 
2-84 
0-94 

65-60 
0-80 
2-28 
7-38 

16-29 
217 
1  45 

Tin 
175 

10000  N.   1       100-00  F. 

100  tWF. 

100-00  N, 

The  composition  of  the  hu$k  of  the  oat,  accoi:ding^  to  Professor 
Norton,  is  as  follows  :  — 


Hop«ii«. 

Pouto  OM. 

Oil       -          .          -          . 
Sug4r  and  gam 
cauten  and  coagulated  albu-l 
men                                    3 
Cellulose 
Saline  matter  and  ash 

1-50 
0-47 
1-88 
89-68 
6-47 

01)2 
•075 

1-88 

89-46 
699 

100-00 

100-00 

The  analyses  of  M.  Fajen  will  be  fuund  at  p.  257. 

It  appears  from  these  analyses  that  oatmeal  is  a  highly  nutritive 
article  of  diet,  richer  than  even  wheat  flour  in  oily  and  nitrogenous 
matters. 

There  are  several  varieties  or  qualities  of  oatmeal :  one  of  these  is 
Robinson*s  Patent  Groats ;  this  consists  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  flour 
of  the  oat,  all  husk  and  the  outer  and  harder  parts  of  the  grain  being 
removed:  another  variety  is  called  ^  round  oatmeal;"  it  consists  of 
the  oats  deprived  of  husk  and  ground  into  a  very  coarse  powder. 
This  description  varies  a  good  deal,  the  outer  surface  of  the  oats  in- 
tended for  the  better  sorts  being  rubbe<l  off  by  attrition  between 
stones. 

In  the  preparation  of  fine  oatmeal  there  is  a  good  deal  of  refuse 
matter,  amounting  generally  to  about  one  fourth  or  fifth  of  the 
entire  bulk  of  the  oats  :  this  is  composed  of  a  portion  of  husk,  which 
contains  much  silex,  and  the  outer  part  of  the  grain  containing  a 
little  starch  and  much  oil  and  nitrogenous  matter ;  this  is   usually 
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mixed  up  with  the  commoner  descriptions  of  oatmeal,  especially  that 
supplied  to  workhouses. 

Lastly,  the  quality  of  oatmeal  depends  very  greatly  upon  the  quality 
of  the  oat  from  which  the  meal  is  prepared. 

On  the  Adultbbations  of  Oatmeal. 

It  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  sufficient  inducement  exists  fur 
the  sophistication  of  an  article  like  oatmeal ;  it  appears,  however,  that 
this  supposition  is  not  correct. 

Of  thirty  samples  of  oatmeal  submitted  to  examination,  sixteen,  or 
rather  more  than  one  half,  were  found  to  be  adtdieraied  with  large 
quantities  of  Barley  Meal.  But  oatmeal  frequently  suffers  deteri- 
oration in  other  ways  besides  by  admixture  with  barley  flour.  One 
of  these  consists  in  adding  to  it  the  investing  membranes,  or  husk,  of 
the  oat,  barley,  and  wheat,  technically  termed  "  rubble  "  and  •*  sharps," 
and  which  are  rejected  in  the  preparation  of  the  purer  sorts  of  oat- 
meal, grits  and  groats,  Scotch  and  pearl  barley. 

On  referring  some  time  since  to  the  market  prices  of  oat  and  barley 
meals,  we  found  that  while  the  first  was  16«.  per  cwt.,  the  latter  was 
only  Ss.  per  cwt,  that  is,  just  one  half.  We  thus  perceive  that  the 
inducement  to  adulterate  oatmeal  is  very  great, — greater,  indeed,  it 
appears,  than  many  cornchandless  can  resist. 

The  following  information,  furnished  us  by  a  correspondent,  whose 
name,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  withhold,  shows  that  this  article  is  sub- 
ject to  systematic  adulteration.     He  writes  :  — 

*'  Since  your  able  analyses  have  taken  place,  it  has  struck  me  that 
I  may  be  aole  to  give  you  a  little  information  as  to  an  article  of  food 
which  is  adulterated  to  a  most  aw/id  extent, — viz,  oatmeal,  I  will 
first  mention  oatmeal  as  sent  into  workhouses,  prisons,  and  charitable 
institutions,  which  are  generally  taken  at  contract  prices.     I  enclose 

<me  for  the  parish  of for  1848,  where  I  find  the  oatmeal  was  taken 

at  l4s.  per  cwt.  by ;  and  by  reference  to  my  stock-book,  I  find 

the  market  price  was  17«.  6(2.  per  cwt. ;  thus  the  oatmeal  was  reduced 
Zs.  6d.t  and  then  left  an  excellent  profit.  Well,  at  that  time  I  was 
trying  for  all  the  contracts  in  London,  and  could  not  succeed,  my 
prices  being  generally  about  As.  dearer  than  any  one's  else  :  this  was 
a  mystery  to  me.  By  accident  I  found  out  oatmeal  was  adulterated 
with  barley  flour  which  is  bought  at  about  7*.  per  cwt. ;  this  being 
mixed  with  the  oatmeal,  of  course  reduced  the  price.  I  then,  being 
as  wise  as  my  competitors,  tried,  and  have  served  the  above  work- 
house since. 

"  Now,  the  fault  lies  here.  If  the  workhouses  were  to  take  the 
contracts  at  a  per-centage  on  market  value,  then  they  would  get  good 
oatmeal ;  but  they  always  cut  down  the  price,  and  thus  get  an  adulte- 
rated article. 

"  You  will  see  the  prices  are  14«.,  15*.  6^/.,  16*.,  and  17*. ;  thus  if  a 
man  wants  to  be  honest  with  them,  they  wHL  not  let  him,    1  have  again 
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and  a^ain  wished  to  supply  at  a  per-centage  on  market  value ;  the 
answer  I  get  is,  *  Well^  we  are  very  toeU  wtufied^  and  have  no  com." 

We  have  ourselves  been  at  some  pains  to  verify  the  statements 
made  above,  and  for  that  purpose  have  procured  samples  of  oatmeal 
as  supplied  to  some  of  our  unions  and  cnaritable  institutions ;  these, 
without  exception,  we  have  found  on  examination  to  be  largely  adul- 
terated with  oarley  meal^  as  described. 

Other  adulterations  of  oatmeal  are,  according  to  Professor  Calvert, 
with  rice  and  maize.  He  states,  in  his  evidence,  already  referred  to 
in  the  artide  Butter  :  —  ^*I  have  found  oatmeal,  generall;^  speaking, 
in  fact  always,  mixed  with  rice  and  maize.  The  effect  is  this,  it  makes 
le&$  porridge ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  direct  loss  to  the  ratepayers,  be- 
cause the  cook  in  the  workhouse  must  use  a  larger  proportion  of  this 
adulterated  oatmeal  to  make  a  certain  quantity  of  porridge,  than  if  it  is 
pure  oatmeal.** 

The  following  evidence  was  furnished  to  the  Committee  on  Adulter- 
ation, bv  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Glasgow,  the  editor  of  ^*  The  Reformer  s 
Gazette,**  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  oatmeal :  — 

"  Some  few  years  ago,  whep  great  destitution  prevailed  in  the  West 
of  Scotland,  especially  in  the  Highlands,  a  large  sum  of  money, 
amounting  to  50,000/.  or  60,000/.,  was  devoted  to  furnishing  provisions, 
including  oatmeal,  to  the  Highland^^.  At  that  period  information 
was  given  me  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  that  oatmeal  was  adul- 
terated in  the  grossest  manner  :  a  letter  was  sent  to  me,  which  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  publish,  and  the  contractor  who  furnished  the  meal  re- 
ferred to  in  that  letter,  threatened  me  with  an  action  of  damages. 
The  case  was  tried,  and  the  contractor  found  guilty,  and  adjudged  to 
imprisonment  for  tliree  months,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  300/.  The  oat- 
meal was  mixed  with  bran  an(l  thirds,  the  common  food  for  horses;'* 
thirds  being  the  refuse  and  shell  of  the  wheat. 

"  To  my  amazement,**  continues  Mr.  Mackenzie,  "  the  accused 
brought  forward  some  of  the  principal  millers  in  Glasgow,  to  swear 
that  it  was  quite  a  common  practice  in  the  trade.** 

The  adulteration  of  oatmeal  is  not  merely  important  in  a  pecuniary, 
but  is  of  some  consequence  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

The  properties  of  oatmeal  are  thus  described  in  Fereira*s  ''  Materia 
Medica :  *'  —  "  Oatmeal  is  an  important  and  valuable  article  of  food. 
With  the  exception  of  maize  or  Indian  corn,  it  is  richer  in  oily  or  fatty 
matter  than  any  of  the  other  cultivated  cereal  grains,  and  its  propor- 
tion of  protein  compounds  exceeds  that  of  the  finest  English  wbeaten 
dour.  So  that  both  with  respect  to  its  heat  and  fat  making,  and  its 
fiesh  and  blood  making  principles,  it  holds  a  high  rank." 

In  the  same  work  we  meet  with  the  following  account  of  barley 
meal  as  an  article  of  diet :  —  "  Barley  is  a  valuable  nutritive.  Con- 
sidered in  relation  to  wheat,  it  offers  several  peculiarities.  In  the  first 
place  it  contains  much  less  protein  matter :  in  other  words,  less  of  the 
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flesh  and  blood  making  principle ;  though  Count  Rumford  considered 
barley  metil  in  soup  three  or  four  times  as  nutritious  as  wheat  flour. 
Secondly,  its  starch  offers  more  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice,  in  consequence  of  its  more  difiicult  solubility  in  water.  Thirdly, 
its  husk  is  slightly  acrid,  and  therefore  this  should  be  removed  from 
barley  intended  for  dietetical  purposes,  as  in  Scotch  and  pearl  barley. 
Fourthly,  barley  meal  is  more  laxative  than  wheat  meal." 

Contrasting  the  two,  it  appears  that  oatmeal  possesses  considerable 
dietetic  advantages  over  barley  meal. 

It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  our  readers,  that  at  the 
inquest  held  by  Mr.  Wakley  on  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren who  fell  victims  in  the  pest-house  at  Tooting,  the  fact  trans- 
pired that  the  oatmeal  which  formed  so  considerable  a  part  of  their 
food  was  extensively  adulterated  with  barley  meal. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Oatmeal. 

The  principal  adulterations  of  oatmeal,  as  already  noticed,  are 
those  with  the  refuse  matter  of  oats,  barley,  and  even  wheat,  termed 
"rubble"  and  "sharps,"  and  with  barley  meal:  these  adulterations 
may  be  detected  without,  in  most  cases,  an^  considerable  difficulty. 

On  the  Detection  of " Rvhhle.'* — An  admixture  of  Hubble  may  be 
suspected  when  the  sample  presl^nts  a  branny  appearance  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  numerous  particles  of  husk  or  bran,  as  well 
as  of  the  outer  yellow  portion  of  the  grain.  In  order,  however,  to 
ensure  certainty,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  chemistry  and  the  micro- 
scope. A  portion  of  the  article  ma;jr  be  analysed  quantitatively  for 
silicic  acid  :  the  ash  of  about  500  grains  must  be  boiled  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  this  will  dissolve  all  but  the  silica,  which  must  be 
washed,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

Accordmg  to  Messrs.  Ogston-  and  Way,  the  ash  of  oat  contains 
from  38-48  to  50-03  per  cent,  of  silica,  barley  from  23*6  to  7077,  rye 
about  9*22,  and  wheat  20o  to  54*6  per  cent. 

This  method  of  proceeding  is  rather  adapted  for  the  detection  of 
rye  and  wheat  rubble  than  that  of  barley.  6f  course  the  per-centage 
of  silica  in  rubble  is  very  much  higher  than  it  is  for  the  whole  grain. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  rubble  of  barley  meal  has  been  used,  the 
starch  granules  of  that  cereal  may  be  readily  detected  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  as  also  portions  of  the  investing  membranes,  the  structures 
of  which,  so  different  from  those  of  oat,  are  described  and  figured  at 
pp.  244,  245. 

In  like  manner,  the  microscope  furnishes  the  means  of  discovering 
the  presence  of  wheat  rubble  or  sharps  in  oatmeal.  The  starch  gra- 
nules of  wheat  and  barley  so  nearly  resemble  each  other,  that  when 
mixed  together,  it  is  not  easy  to  distintruish  the  one  from  the  other : 
the  investing  membranes  of  the  grain  of  wheat,  described  and  figured 
at  pp.  241 — 243.,  are,  however,  so  different  from  those  of  barley,  that 
they  afford  a  certain  means  of  discrimination. 
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On  the  Detection  of  Barley  ilf«i/.— The  microscope  affords  the  only 
means  by  which  this  adulteration  can  be  discovered.     The  starch 

Fig.  106. 


Oatmbal  adalterotod  with  ftorkir  meol.    Magniiied  225  dUmetew. 

granules  of  oat  and  barley  have  already  been  described  and  figures 
of  them  given  ;  the  differences  are  so  great,  that  a  momentary  glance 
with  the  microscope  is  all  that  is  necessarv  to  enable  the  observer  to 
distin^ish  genuine  oatmeal  from  that  adulterated  with  barley  meal. 
The  Ttarch  granules  of  the  oat  are  small,  angular,  and  frequently 
aggregated  into  compound  bodies  of  a  rounded  form,  while  those  of 
barley  are  much  larger,  round,  and  flat. 

On  ike  Detection  of  Rice  and  Maize.-— These  adulterations  may  be 
promptly  discovered  by  means  of  the  microscope.  See^.  85.  p.  255., 
and  Jig.  82.  p.  251.  .     ,       , 

It  is  very  possible,  however,  to  mistake  the  starch  granules  of 
wheat  for  those  of  barley  ;  but  wheat  flour  is  rarely  used  in  the  adul- 
teration of  oatmeal :  this  error  may  be  avoided  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  portions  of  testae  met  with,  the  structure  of  which  in  wheat, 
barley  and  oat  is  so  very  different,  as  will  appear  from  an  examination 
of  the  descriptions  and  figures  given  under  the  article  Bread. 

Customs  duty  on  importation,  4 Jrf  per  cwt.    The  quantities  imported 
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and  taken  for  home  consumption,  were  as  follow  :-^  1854,  456  cwts. ; 
1855,  752  cwts. ;  n'me  months  of  1856,  5,321  cwts. 


ARROWROOT,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Thb  term  "  arrowroot  ^*  was  originally  applied  to  the  rhizome  or  root 
of  Maranta  arwidinacecL,  in  consequence  of  its  supposed  efficacj  in 
counteracting  the  effects  of  wounds  inflicted  by  poisoned  arrows. 

Of  late  years,  the  signification  of  the  term  has  oeen  much  extended, 
and  it  is  now  employed  to  designate  alihost  every  fecula  which  bears 
any  resemblance  to  true  or  Maranta  arrowroot,  no  matter  how  dis- 
similar the  plants  may  be  from  which  it  is  obtained. 

Attending  this  enlarged  use  of  the  word  arrowroot  are  certain  dis- 
advantages. Many  persons  consider  that  all  arrowroots  constitute 
one  and  the  same  article,  varying  only  in  quality,  and  according  to 
the  place  from  which  they  are  procured ;  while  but  few  persons  are 
aware  that  there  are  several  distinct  kinds  of  arrowroot,  the  produce 
of  distinct  plants,  great  uncertainty  and  confusion  being  thus  created. 

To  increase  this  confusion,  the  word  "genuine"  is  often  prefixed  to 
the  term  "  arrowroot,"  and  as  there  are  several  kinds  of  arrowroot,  so 
roust  there  be  several  genuine  arrowroots :  these  vary  in  value  from  a 
few  pence  to  two  or  three  shillings  the  pound — from,  in  fact,  the 
value  of  genuine  Maranta  arrowroot  to  that  of  genuine  potato  arrow- 
root.    With  these  particulars  the  public  at  large  is  but  ill  acquainted. 

The  difficulty  and  confusion  is  still  further  enhanced  by  applying 
to  the  arrowroot,  as  is  generally  done,  the  name  of  the  place  from 
which  it  is  obtained :  thus  we  have  genuine  West  Indian,  Jamaica, 
Demerara,  Bermuda,  St.  Vincent,  East  Indian,  Brazilian,  African, 
Guinea,  Sierra  Leone,  Portland,  British,  and  a  variety  of  other 
arrowroots.  Some  persons  suppose  that  each  of  these  names  repre- 
sents a  different  kind  of  arrowroot ;  others  imagine  that  they  all  in- 
dicate one  and  the  same  production ;  while  the  fact  i«,  that  in  some 
cases,  as  in  that  of  East  India  arrowroot,  one  name  may  be  indiscri- 
minately applied  to  two  distinct  kinds  of  arrowroot,  and  in  others,  six 
or  eiofht  names  all  signify  but  a  single  kind  or  species,  as  is  the  case 
with  West  India  arrowroot.  This  great  variety  of  names  is  objection- 
able, not  merely  because  it  tends  to  confuse  the  public,  but  because  it 
ofiers  to  the  fraudulent  great  facilities  for  adulteration  and  imposition, 
of  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  they  have  not  failed  to  av^il  them- 
selves. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  simple :  each  really  distinct 
arrowroot,  that  is,  every  arrowroot  which  is  the  product  of  a  distinct 
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plant,  shonld  be  designated  by  the  name  of  the  species  from  which  it 
is  derived,  as  Maranta,  Curcuma,  Tacca,  Manihot,  Arun^  Potato 
Arrowroot,  &c. 

The  employment  of  these  terms  should  not  be  optional,  but  com* 
puUary^  for  the  better  protection  of  the  public  against  fraud  in  this 
article  of  food.  The  propriety  of  this  suggestion  will  become  still 
more  evident  as  we  proceed. 

We  shall  now  describe  each  kind  of  arrowroot  separately,  observing 
of  them  all,  that  when  pure  they  are  non-nitrogenised  substances,  and 
therefore  adapted  to  the  formation  of  the  fat  of  the  body,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  respiration  and  temperature. 

Maranta  Arrowroot. 

Maranta  arrowroot  is  obtained  from  the  rhizomes  of  Maranta  arun- 
dinacea,  one  of  the  family  of  the  Marantacea. 

A  rhizome  is  an  underground  jointed  stem  placed  horizontally  in 
the  earth,  giving  off  from  its  upper  surface,  branches,  and  from  the 
lower,  roots ;  the  starch  or  fecula  is  contained  in  the  joints  of  the 
rhizome,  being  deposited  in  innumerable  minute  cells. 

The  following  account  of  its  preparation  is  given  by  Dr.  Pereira  in 
the  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  his  "  Materia  Medica : "  — 

**  The  starch,  or  fecula,  is  extracted  from  the  roots  (tubers),  when 
these  are  about  ten  or  twelve  months  old.  The  process  is  entirely  a 
mechanical  one,  and  is  performed  either  by  hand  or  by  machine. 

*'  In  Jamaica  it  is  procured  as  follows : — The  tubers  are  dug  up, 
well  washed  in  water,  and  then  beaten  in  large,  deep,  wooden  mortars 
to  a  pulp.  This  is  thrown  into  a  large  tub  of  clean  water.  The 
whole  is  then  well  stirred,  and  the  fibrous  part  wrung  out  by  the 
hands  and  thrown  away.  The  milky  liquor  being  passed  through  a 
hair  sieve,  or  coarse  cloth,  is  suffered  to  settle,  and  the  clear  water  is 
drained  off.  At  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  a  white  mass,  which  is 
again  mixed  with  clean  water,  and  drained ;  lastly,  the  mass  is  dried 
on  sheets  in  the  sun,  and  is  pure  starch. 

"  In  Bermuda,  the  roots  are  first  deprived  of  their  paper-like  scales, 
and  then  rasped  by  a  kind  of  wheel  rasp,  and  the  fecula  well  washed 
through  sieves  and  carefully  dried. 

"  Upon  the  Hopewell  estate  in  the  island  St.  Vincent,  the  carefully 
skinned  tubers  are  washed,  then  ground  in  a  mill,  and  the  pulp 
washed  in  tinned  copper  cylindrical  washing  machines.  The  fecula 
is  subsequently  dried  m  drying  houses.  In  order  to  obtain  the  fecula 
free  from  impurity,  pure  water  must  be  used,  and  ^eat  care  and  at- 
tention paid  in  every  step  of  the  process.  The  skimming  or  peeling 
of  the  tubers  most  be  performed  with  great  nicety,  as  the  cuticle  con- 
tains a  resinous  matter,  which  imparts  colour  and  a  disagreeable  flavour 
to  the  starch.  German  silver  palettes  are  used  for  skimming  the 
deposited  fecula,  and  shovels  of  the  same  metal  for  packing  the  dried 
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fecula.  The  drying  is  effected  in  pans  covered  by  white  gauze  to  ex- 
clude dust  and  insects." 

Pure  and  unadulterated  Maranta  arrowroot  should  be  of  a  dull  and 
opaque  white  colour,  crepitating  or  crackling  when  pressed  between 
the  nngers,  and  treated  with  about  twice  its  weight  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  it  should  yield  an  opaque  paste. 

The  above  characters  and  appearances  may  all,  however,  be  assumed 
by  certain  of  the  other  arrowroots  ;  the  microscope,  therefore,  affords 
the  only  read^  and  certain  means  of  distinguishing  this  arrowroot  from 
all  other  species,  and  these  again  from  each  other. 

Examined  with  that  instrument  the  granules  or  particles  of 
Maranta  arrowroot  are  found  to  be  usually  more  or  less  oblong  and 

Fig.  107. 


SUroh  grannie*  of  Marakta  arrowroot,  called  commonly  West  India  arrowroot. 
Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified  240  diameterB. 

ovate,  but  sometimes  they  are  mussel-shaped  or  even  almost  tri- 
angular; they  vary  considerably  in  size,  but  each  of  the  larger 
granules  is  marked  by  a  number  of  delicate  concentric  lines  ;  at  ^e 
broad  or  large  extremity  of  each  a  distinct  spot  is  visible,  ordinarily 
considered  to  be  a  cavity,  and  denominated  the  "  hilum ; "  this  spot  m 
sometimes  circular,  but  most  frequently  it  is  seen  as  a  short,  sharp 
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line,  running  transversely  across  the  granule ;  it  furnishes  a  most  dis- 
tinctive feature  by  which  Maranta  arrowroot  may  be  at  all  times  very 
readily  identified. 

When  boiling  water  is  added  to  Maranta  or  tmj  other  arrowroot, 
its  physical  condition  undercoes  a  great  and  surprising  alteration,  the 
nature  of  which  may  be  clearly  traced  by  means  of  the  microscope.  A 
tablespoonful  of  arrowroot,  on  which  a  pint  of  boiling  water  is  poured, 
immeaiately  loses  its  whiteness  and  opacity,  becomes  transparent,  and 
the  entire  of  the  water  is  as  it  were  converted  into  a  thick  and  jelly* 
like  substance.  If  a  little  of  this  be  diffused  through  cold  water,  and 
examined  with  the  microscope,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  starch  granules 
are  altered  amazinglv :  they  have  increased  to  twenty  or  thirty 
times  their  original  volume  ;  they  are  more  or  less  rounded ;  the  con- 
centric lines  and  the  hilum  are  obliterated;  the  membrane  of  each 
granule  is  ruptured,  and  a  granular  matter  has  escaped  from  its 
interior. 

The  appellations  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  Maranta  arrow- 
root are  very  numerous ;  their  use  ought  to  be  wholly  discontinued, 
for  the  reasons  already  assigned :  thus  it  is  sometimes  called  West 
India  arrowroot,  Jamaica,  Demerara,  Bermuda,  Berbice,  St.  Vincent 
arrowroot,  &c.  The  impropriety  of  denominating  it  AVest  India 
arrowroot  is  shown  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  Maranta  plant  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies. 


Ganna,  oe  Tous  les  Mois  Aeroweoot. 

Canna  eduUs^  the  plant  from  the  tubers  of  which  the  starch  known 
as  Taus  les  Mois  is  obtained,  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Marantacea, 
which  includes  Maranta  anmdinnceoy  or  West  India  arrowroot. 

The  starch  is  obtained  much  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  other 
arrowroots ;  that  is,  the  tubers  are  rasped,  and  the  fecula  separated 
from  the  pulp  by  washing,  straining,  decantation  of  the  supernatant 
liquor,  and  desiccation  of  the  deposited  starch.  It  is  imported  from 
St.  Kitts. 

The  jelly  yielded  by  it  is  said  to  be  more  tenacious,  but  less  clear 
and  translucent,  than  that  of  other  arrowroots. 

Owing  to  their  large  size  the  starch  granules  exhibi:  a  glistening  or 
satiny  appearance;  tbe^  differ  from  other  dietetic  starches  not  only 
in  their  much  greater  dimensions,  but  in  Certain  other  particulars. 

The  granules  or  corpuscles  are  nearly  all  very  large,  flat,  broad, 
but  ovate;  sometimes,  like  those  of  East  India  arrowroot,  pointed 
at  the  narrow  end.  The  hilum  is  situated  in  the  narrow  extremity  of 
the  granule,  and  the  rings  are  exceedingly  fine,  regular,  and  crowded. 

The  only  starch  with  which  they  are  at  all  likely  to  be  confounded 
is  that  of  the  potato ;  the  granules  are,  however,  larger,  of  a  different 
shape,  being  flat,  and  the  striae  are  much  more  regular  and  numerous. 
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Viewed  by  polarised  light  the  crosses  are  more  regular  than  in  potato 
starch. 

Fig.  108. 


Cnniia,  or  Tbitf  Ze«  Jfo»»  arromoot.    Magnified  S85  dismeCen. 


Curcuma  Abrowboot. 

Curcuma  arrowroot  is  obtained  from  the  tubers  of  Cwrcvma  angrts- 
tifolia^  one  of  the  family  of  the  Zingiherace<B. 

The  mode  of  its  preparation  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
practised  in  obtaining  the  fecula  from  the  tubers  of  MarcmJta  aTtm- 
dinacecL,  and  which  has  abeady  been  described. 

Two  qualities  of  Curcuma  arrowroot  are  imported  into  this 
country  from  the  East  Indies,  principally  from  Calcutta,  a  white  and 
a  brown  variety. 

The  white  is  the  best;  the  powder,  when  pressed  between  the 
fingers,  feels  less  firm,  and  does  not  crepitate  to  the  same  ^^^°J 
as  Maranta  arrowroot ;  the  two  species  can,  however,  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  only  with  certainty  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

Examined  with  that  instrument,  the  granules  i4>pear  elongated' 
and  are  irregularly  ovate ;  being  flat,  they  present  but  little  lateral 
shading ;  the  lines  which  mark  the  surface  are  tolerably  distinct,  but 
they  describe  segments  of  circles  only,  and  the  hilum,  which  ^ 
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usually  very  indistinct  and  sometimes  invisible,  is  placed  at  the 
narrow  extremity  of  each  granule.    In  size  the  particles  vary  consi- 


Fig,  109. 


CvBCVMA  anowroot.  oommonlj  denofmlnated  Eaat  India  arrowroot.    Drawn  with 
the  Camera  Ludda,  and  magnified  240  diameter*. 

(lerably,  but  many  of  them  much  exceed  the  largest  contained  in 
Maranta  arrowroot. 

Curcuma  arrowroot,  therefore,  is  distinguished  from  Maranta 
arrowroot  by  the  size  and  form  of  the  granules,  the  position  of  the 
hilum,  and  the  incomplete  rings  seen  on  the  surfaces  of  the  granules. 
Curcuma  arrowroot  is  commonly  called  East  India  arrowroot,  the 
same  name  being  sometimes  applied  to  Maranta  arrowroot  cultivated 
in  the  East,  and  sent  to  this  country ;  we  have  thus  two  distinct 
species  of  arrowroot,  of  different  qualities  and  value,  confounded  to- 
gether under  one  name. 

Tacca  Arbowroot. 

Tacca  arrowroot  is  obtained  from  the  tubers  of  Tacca  oceanica^  a 
native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  afler  the  chief  of  which.  Tab  iti  or 
Otaheite,  it  is  usually  designated. 
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According  to  Ellis*,  it  grows  on  the  high  sandy  banks  near  the 
sea,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  lower  mountains. 

In  Pereira's  "  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  "  the  following  account 
is  given  of  the  preparation  of  the  fecula :  —  "At  Tahiti  this  is  pro- 
cured by  washing  the  tubers,  scraping  off  their  outer  skin,  and  then 
reducing  them  to  a  pulp  by  friction  on  a  kind  of  rasp,  made  by 
winding  coarse  twine  (formed  of  the  cocoa  nut  fibre)  regularly  round 
a  board  .f  The  pulp  is  washed  with  sea  water  through  a  sieve,  made  of 
the  fibrous  web  which  protects  the  young  frond  of  the  cocoa  nut  palm. 
The  strained  liquor  is  received  in  a  wooden  trough,  in  which  the 
fecula  is  deposited;  and  the  supernatant  liquor  being  poured  off, 
the  sediment  is  formed  into  balls,  which  are  dried  in  the  sun  for 
twelve  or  twenty- four  hours,  then  broken  and  reduced  to  powder, 
which  is  spread  out  in  the  sun  to  dry/* 

Fig.  no. 


Tacca  arrowroot,  called  luually  Tahiti  or  Otaheite  arrowroot.    Dimwn  with  tha 
Camera  Ludda,  and  magnified  £»  diameters. 

Tacca  arrowroot  is  a  white,  starch-like  powder,  having  a  slightly 
mui^y  odour.    The  granules  resemble  somewhat  those  of  sago  meaj^ 

•  Folrnesian  Researches. 

t  Ellis  sUtes  that  the  rlDd  of  the  root  ii  scraped  off  by  a  cowry  shell,  and  the  root  thni 
graced  on  a  piece  of  coral. 
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but  are  very  much  smaller ;  when  viewed  sideways,  they  are  muller- 
shaped,  with  truncate  or  dihedral  bases,  and  when  seen  endways  they 
appear  circular,  and  occasionally  angular  or  polyhedral.  The  rings 
are  few  and  indistinct,  and  the  hilum  circular,  sometimes  fissured  in 
a  stellate  manner. 

Tacca  arrowroot  has  been  sold  in  London  for  some  years,  in  pack- 
ages, as  "  arrowroot  prepared  by  the  native  converts  of  the  missionary 
stations  in  the  South  Sea  Islands."  It  is  sometim  es  spoken  of  as 
"  Williams^s  arrowroot/*  after  the  missionary  of  that  name. 

The  slightly  musty  odour  which  it  usually  possesses  shows  that  it 
is  not  in  general  prepared  with  quite  the  same  amount  of  care  as 
is  bestowed  on  Maranta  arrowroot. 

Manihot  Abeoweoot. 

The  flour  or  farina  of  Manihot  tUilUsima,  the  plant  which  yields 
"  tapioca,"  is  sometimes  imported  into  this  country,  under  the  name 
of  "  Brazilian  arrowroot." 

To  the  application  of  the  word  arrowroot  to  the  fecula  of  this  plant 
there  exists  no  objection,  since  it  resembles  closely  the  other  arrow - 
roota  in  its  properties. 

The  description  of  Manihot  uHlissima,  the  Cassava  or  tapioca  plant, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fecula  is  first  obtained,  and  subsequently 
converted  into  the  substance  called  tapioca,  we  shall  reserve  until 
we  come  to  treat,  in  a  distinct  report,  upon  **  Tapioca  and  its  Adul- 
terations." 

Manihot  arrowroot,  like  the  other  kinds  already  described,  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  size,  form,  and  other  characters  of  its  constituent 
granules,  which  resemble  somewhat  closely  those  of  Tacca  arrowroot, 
but  are  considerably  smaller,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  granules, 
which  exhibit  a  circular  outline,  as  seen  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  : 
the  hilum  is  usually  fissured. 

The  price  of  tapioca  to  the  public  varies  from  6d,  to  \0d,  the 
pound ;  now,  as  greater  time  and  labour  are  expended  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  substance  than  is  required  for  the  preparation  of  the 
arrowroot,  the  price  of  the  latter  ought  to  be  still  less  than  this. 

Potato  Abbowsoot. 

Potato  flour,  or  arrowroot,  sometimes  called  British  or  English 
arrowroot,  is  prepared  by  rasping  and  grinding  the  well  cleansed 
tubers  of  Solamtm  tuberosum  into  a  pulp.  This  is  repeatedly  washed, 
and  the  water  strained  through  a  sieve,  which  contains  the  cellular 
tissue,  and  allows  the  starch  to  pass  through.  Afler  a  time  the  starch 
is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  is  again  well  washed,  and 
finally  dried. 

Potato  starch  forms  a  white  and  somewhat  glistening   powder. 
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which  crackles  like  genuine  Maranta  arrowroot  when  pressed  between 
the  fingers. 

The  granules  vary  greatly  in  size  and  shape :  some  are  very  small 
and  circular,  others  large,  ovate,  or  oyster  shaped.    The  larger  granules 

Fig.  111. 


Potato  urowToot,  oommonlj  called  British  arrowroot.    Drawn  with  the  Camerrn 
Lndda,  and  magnified  MO  diameten. 

exhibit  numerous  very  distinct  concentric  rings,  and  the  hilum, 
which  is  small,  but  well  defined,  is  situated  in  the  narrow  extremity 
of  each  granule :  not  unfreouently  granules  may  be  observed  of  an 
oval  form,  divided  by  a  fine  line  into  two  portions  or  segments,  each 
of  which  is  provided  with  a  hilum.  We  have  noticed  the  same  com- 
pound granule  in  some  of  the  other  arrowroots,  particularly  the  Tacca 
species. 

The  granules  of  potato  arrowroot  differ  from  those  of  the  previously 
described  starches,  in  their  larger  size,  in  their  form,  and  in  the 
number  and  distinctness  of  the  concentric  rings  which  each  granule 
presents  to  view. 

No  means  exist  by  which  potato  arrowroot  may  be  distinguished 
so  satisfactorily  as  by  the  microscope  ;  yet  it  is  proper  to  state,  it  has 
been  observed  that  this  substance  is  acted  upon  by  certain  reagents 
in  a  manner  different  from  Maranta  arrowroot :  Mixed  with  twice  its 
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weiglit  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  Maranta  arrowroot  yields 
an  opaque  paste ;  whereas  that  formed  with  potato  arrowroot  is  trans- 
parent and  jelly-like.  When  boiled  with  water  and  sulphuric  acid 
the  latter  evolves  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  disagreeable  odour,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  former;  when  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
Lastly,  alcohol  extracts  from  potato  flour  an  acrid  oil,  not  contained 
in  the  fecula  of  Maranta  plant. 

Potatx)  arrowroot  is  the  cheapest  of  all  the  starches  regarded  as 
arrowroots,  the  retail  price  varying  from  4d,  to  6d,  per  pound.  Al- 
though a  cheap  and  useful  article  of  diet,  it  is  of  course  inferior  to 
Maranta  arrowroot. 

AjtuM  Abbowboot. 

Aram  arrowroot  is  procured  from  the  tubers  of  Arum  maculatumj 
the  common  ^  cuckoo  pint,"  '*  wake  robin,*'  and  '*  lords  and  ladies : " 


/ 


oca     ^ 


60 


0©  --  ^'^^e     ^^^ 


\ 


So 


\0  ^.  :!*.     %  ^.9y 


Abcm  •rrovTOOl,  oonmoiily  Mitod  **ForUftnd  anowroot."   Dimvn   with  the 
CuBcrft  Lttdda,  Mid  macnliled  240  dlamcten. 

it  is  prepared  chiefly  in  Portland  island ;  hence  it  is  generally  called 
"  Portland  arrowroot." 
The  mode  of  its  preparation  is  very  similar  to  that  adopted  with 

T 
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the  otlier  arrowroota;  the  tubers  are  pounded  in  a  mortar,  the  pulp  re- 
peatedly washed,  and  the  water  subsequently  strained.  As  the  tubers 
are  very  acrid,  great  care  is  required  in  the  washing  and  straining  of 
this  arrowroot,  so  that  the  acridity  may  be  completely  remoyed. 

The  starch  granules  of  Arum  arrowroot  are  very  small,  and,  except 
in  size,  vhey  resemble  very  closely  those  of  Tacca  arrowroot ;  but  this 
difference  is  sufficiently  constant  and  considerable  to  ensure  the  ready 
identification  of  the  two  kinds. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  word  arrowroot  may  be  applied  to  every 
pure  starch,  that  is,  every  article  consisting  only  of  starch  the  produce 
of  one  plant.  Now  pure  starch  may  be  obtained  from  nearly  any 
grain  or  plants  containing  starch  in  considerable  amount,  as  from 
wheats  rye,  maize,  rice,  &c.;  hence  we  may  have  arrowroot  procured 
from  each  of  the  grains  named  as  well  as  a  variety  of  others. 

A  very  excellent  arrowroot  has  recently  been  made  from  Indian  corn^ 
and  is  sold  under  the  name  of  **  Oswego  Prepared  Com,** 

On  the  Adulterations  of  Abrowroot. 

As  arrowroot  is  used  in  making  puddings,  cakes,  &c.,  its  adulter- 
ations may  be  considered  with  those  of  other  articles  of  the  dinner 
table. 

The  adulterations  to  which  arrowroot  is  subject  consist,  first,  in  the 
mixing  together  of  arrowroots  of  different  kinds  and  of  different 
commercial  value  ;  and,  second,  in  the  admixture  with  genuine  arrow- 
root of  other  starches  not  usually  recognised  as  arrowroot,  and  of 
low  price :  occasionally  starches  not  arrowroots  are  substituted  for 
arrowroot. 

The  adulterations  of  arrowroot  are  usually  practised  at  home.  From 
evidence  kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Day,  of  Old  Caven<lish  Street, 
it  appears,  however,  that  not  unfrequently  it  is  mixed  with  inferior 
starches,  as  those  of  potato  and  sago,  in  the  West  Indies. 

Restdts  of  the  Examination  of  Samples, 

Of  Fifty  samples  of  arrowroot  subjected  to  microscopical  exami- 
nation, no  less  than  twenty-two  were  adulterated. 

In  sixteen  samples  the  adulteration  consisted  in  the  addition  of  a 
single  article,  much  cheaper  in  price,  and  very  inferior  in  quality,  to 
genuine  arrowroot,  this,  m  ten  instances,  being  potato  flour ;  in  five, 
sago  meal;  and  in  one  case  tapioca  starch. 

In  ^06  samples  it  consisted  in  the  employment  of  two  different 
articles,  potato  flow  and  sago  meal. 

In  two  instances  three  different  starches  were  employed  in  the  adul- 
teration —  viz.,  potato  flour,  sago  meal,  and  tapioca  starch  or  fecula. 

Ten  of  the  arrowroots  contained  scarcely  a  particle  of  genuine  Ma- 
ranta  or  West  Indian  arrowroot,  for  which  they  were  sold.  One  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  o£sago  meal;  two  of  potato  flour  and  sago  meal; 
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two  o(  potato  flour^  sago  meal,  And  tapioca  starch ;  one  of  tapioca  starch ; 
aiid/cmr  were  composed  entirely  of  potato  arrovoroot  or  starch. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Arrowroot, 

The  adulterations  practised  upon  arrowroot  are  all  of  them  readilj 
discoverable  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

The  structure  and  characters  of  potato  starch  have  already  been 
described  and  figured  at  p.  320. ;  those  of  sa^o  are  so  at  p.  325., 
and  of  tapioca  at  p.  329.  The  granules  of  sago  starch  are  of 
considerable  size,  either  ovate  or  more  usually  somewhat  muUer- 
shaped,  rounded  at  one  extremity,  the  other  being  truncated  or  else 
terminating  in  a  dihedral  summit ;  the  hilum  is  placed  in  the  larger 
and  rounded  part  of  the  granule,  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  distinct 
ring:,  and  is  circular,  cracking  frequently  in  a  radiate  manner. 

The  strong  inducement  which  exists  to  substitute  potato  starch  and 
sago  meal  for  the  better  descriptions  of  arrowroot  will  be  evident 
when  it  is  known  that  these  starches  may  be  purchased  wholesale  at 
something  like  2d.  per  lb.,  while  as  much  as  2s.  Qd.  and  even  Ss.  6(1, 
is  charged  for  the  articles  so  often  falsely  denominated  West  India 
arrowroot. 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  the  useful  article  arrowroot,  the  public  is 
extensively  defrauded  of  its  money,  and  the  revenue  of  its  income. 

The  duty  on  arrowroot  has  been  recently  reduced  ;  it  is  now  only 
4hd.  per  cwt.,  whether  from  a  foreign  or  British  possession,  being  the 
same  duty  as  is  paid  on  all  kinds  of  flour  and  meal. 

The  quantity  of  this  article  imported  was,  in  18^4,  14,905  cwts.;  in 
1855,  12,442  cwts.  Retained  for  home  consumption  in  1854,  16,334 
cwts. ;  and  in  1855,  13,088  cwts. 


SAGO,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  farinaceous  substance  sago  is  obtained  from  the  stems  of 
several  palms:  that  which  reaches  this  country  is  mostly  derived 
from  species  belonging  to  the  genera  Sagus  and  Sagnerw. 

Of  tne  genus  Sagus  there  are  two  species,  S.  kevis  and  S.  gemina. 

Sago  Isvis  inhabits  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo,  growing  spontaneously  in  lowj  swampy  lands. 

Roxburgh  ("Flora  Indica*')  states  that  from  the  pith  of  this  tree 
"  the  granulated  sago  we  meet  with  in  Europe  is  made.'* 

"  A  large  quantity  of  granular  sago  is  prepared  from  this  species, 
in  Sumatra  especially,  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  in  Borneo.  It 
is  chiefly  exported  to  Europe,  Bengal,  and  China.  The  farina  which 
is  brought  from  Liak  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sumatra,  although  in- 
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ferior  in  whiteness  to  that  of  Borneo,  is  much  sought  after  on  account 
of  its  bein^  less  friable.  It  commonlj  fetches  twice  the  price  of  the 
latter."— Per«t>a. 

It  does  not  appear  from  Pereira  whether  anj  of  the  sago  obtunetl 
from  S.  gemina  reaches  this  country.  '*  This,  the  Mala?  sago  palm, 
is  the  tree,  the  pith  of  which  is  the  staff  of  life  to  the  inhabitant} 
of  the  Moluccas." — Roxburgh. 

Sago  of  good  quality  is  also  obtained  from  Saguertu  saceharifer^ 
an  inhabitant  of  the  same  localities  as  the  other  palms  meniioueU. 
Whether  it  is  ever  imported  into  this  country  we  know  not. 

The  sago  of  commerce  is  brought  to  England  from  Singapore  in 
bags. 

It  exists  in  the  forms  of  raw  sago  meal,  sago  flour,  and  granulated 
sago. 

Raw  sago  meal  is  procured  in  the  Moluccas  as  follows : — When 
sufficiently  mature  the  tree  is  cut  down  near  the  root,  divided  into 
pieces  six  or  seven  feet  long,  each  of  which  is  split  down  the  middle ; 
the  pith  is  then  extracted,  and,  with  an  instrument  of  bamboo  or  hard 
wood,  is  reduced  to  powder  like  sawdust ;  it  is  mixed  with  water,  and 
the  mixture  strained  through  a  sieve  which  retains  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  pith.  The  strained  liquor  contains  the  farina,  which,  after 
being  deposited,  is  washed  once  or  twice,  and  is  then  fit  for  use. 

Oramdated  sago  is  prepared  by  mixing  the  meal  with  water,  and 
so  converting  it  into  a  paste,  which  is  uien  granulated  usually  br 
passing  it  through  a  sieve.  In  most  cases  the  granules  as  they  fall 
from  the  sieve  are  received  into  a  shallow  heated  iron  vessel,  so  that 
they  are  partially  baked. 

Sago  fioyar  is  prepared  from  sago  meal  by  repeated  sifting  and 
washing ;  it  is  also  usually  bleached  by  means  by  chloride  of  lime. 

The  farina  or  starch  of  sago,  examined  with  the  microscope,  is  seen 
to  consist  of  granules  of  considerable  size  and  elongated  form,  being 
usually  rounded  at  one  end  which  is  the  larger,  and,  owing  to  the 
mutual  pressure  of  the  particles,  truncate  at  the  other  extremity. 
Sometimes  the  fucette  is  single,  when  the  granules  are  more  or  less 
muller-shaped ;  in  others  there  is  double  fucette :  the  hilum,  when  per- 
fect, is  circular;  but  it  is  often  cracked,  when  it  appears  as  a  slit,  crosf, 
or  star.  Surrounding  the  hilum,  a  few  indistinct  rings  may  usually 
be  perceived  in  some  of  the  granules.  Examined  with  the  polari* 
scope,  the  particles  usually  exhibit  a  black  cross,  the  hilum  being  the 
centre. 

Granulated  sago  is  met'  with  in  two  states,  common  or  hrown^  and 
pearl ;  and  of  each  of  these  kinds  there  are  several  kinds,  differing  in  the 
size  and  colour  of  the  grains.  In  all,  the  starch  granules  differ  much 
from  those  of  raw  sago ;  they  are  much  larger  and  less  regular,  effects 
due  to  the  heat  employed  in  the  preparation  of  granulated  sago. 
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On  the  Adultbbations  of  Saqo. 
The  principal  adulteration  of  sago  flour  and  of  granulated  saj^o  is 

Fig.  113. 


%AOO  Staarck.    Magnifled  8S3  diameten. 

with  potato  starch.  Usually  a  factitious  sago  prepared  from  potato  starch 
is  substituted  for  true  sa^a 

Pereira  has  the  following  remarks  in  relation  to  factitious  sago :  — 
"  This  is  prepared  in  both  Grermanj  and  in  France,  at  Gentilly 
near  Paris,  with  potato  starch.    It  occurs  both  white  and  coloured. 

^  I  have  two  kinds  of  white  factitious  sago,  one  small  grained,  the 
grains  of  which  are  scarcely  so  large  as  white  mustard  seeds ;  the 
other  large  grained,  the  grains  of  which  are  intermediate  in  size  be- 
tween white  mustard  seeds  and  coriander  seeds.  The  first  I  met  with  in 
English  commerce;  for  the  other  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Guibourt. 

^^  I  have  also  two  kinds  of  coloured  factitious  sago,  both  large 
grained ;  one  red  *,  the  other  brownish  f ,  and  somewhat  resembling 
brownish  pearl  sago." 

Pereira  also  states  that  he  received  from  Prof.  Guibourt  samples 

•  "  This  is  perhaps  the  kind  mentioned  bj  Planche,  as  being  falsified  sago  coloured  with 
cochineal.'  * 

t  '*  This  is  perhaps  the  brown  sort  of  German  sago  made  From  potato  starch,  and  said  bj 
Dierbach  to  be  coloured  with  Imrnt  sugar." 
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of  "  Sagou  des  Maldives  de  Planche  donn^  par  lui,"  and  "Sagou  de 
la  Nouvelle  Guinee  donn^  par  lui,"  and  that  he  found  them   to  be 


Fi^.  114. 


Starch  grtmuks  of  8aoo,  altered  by  heat,  u  in  making  fframdated  mgo.    Macnifled 
SS5  diametera. 

factitious  sagos  prepared  from  potato  starch.    The  grains  of  the  New 
Guinea  sago  were  bright  red  on  one  side  and  whitish  on  the  other. 

Of  thirty  samples  of  granulated  sago  submitted  to  examination, 
Jive  were  found  to  h^  factitious^  and  to  consist  of  potato  Jlottr, 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Sago, 

The  microscope  can  alone  detect  the  adulterations  of  sago  flour  and 
granulated  sago,  and  es|>ecially  distinguish  factitious  from  genuine 
sago.  The  characters  of  sago  starch  have  already  been  described  and 
figured,  as  also  have  those  of  potato  at  p.  320. ;  in  granulated 
sago,  whether  true  or  false,  the  granules  are  of  course  much  altered; 
those  of  potato  are  swollen,  irregular  in  shape,  sometimes  ruptured, 
and  the  striae  effaced,  &c. 

Import  dutj,  4^.  per  cwt.  Quantities  imported:  18d4,  128,789 
cwts.';  18^5,  92,800  cwts.  Home  consumption  :  1854,  121,046  cwts.; 
1855,  108,499  cwts. 
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Fig,  US. 


FattMoug  aago,  eompowd  ot potato  Aour.    Magnified  2SS  diameten. 


TAPIOCA,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Th£  articles  known  as  Cassava  meal  and  bread,  Cassava,  Tapioca  or 
Brazilian  arrowroot  and  Tapioca,  are  obtained  from  different  species  of 
the  genus  *Mamhot^  one  of  tJie  Euphorbiac€€B,  One  of  these  is  AT.  vti- 
lissimaj  the  bitter  Cassava,  a  native  of  the  Brazils,  where,  as  well  as  in 
otber  parts  of  South  America,  it  is  cultivated. 

The  starch  is  associated  in  the  large  tuberous  root  with  a  poisonous 
milky  juice  containing  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  bitter  acrid  principle. 

Another  species  is  Manihot  Aipiy  or  sweet  Cassava,  the  juice  of  the 
root  of  which  is  not  poisonous. 

A  third  species  is  m.  Janipha^  the  root  of  which  is  also  devoid  of 
poisonous  properties. 

Cassava  meal  is  prepared  as  well  from  the  bitter  or  poisonous  species 
as  the  sweet  and  innocuous:  the  root  is  grated,  and  the  pulpy  mass  sub* 
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jected  to  pressure  to  get  rid  of  the  juice :  the  residue,  dried  and' 
pounded,  constitutes  Cassava  meal,  and  of  this  the  bread  is  made.       | 

The  expressed  juice  deposits  after  a  time  the  farina  or  starch,  froUi 
which  tapioca  is  prepared. 

This  farina,  washed  and  dried,  constitutes  Manihot  or  Brazilian 
arrowroot. 

Examined  under  the  microscope,  the  granules  are  seen  to  be  of| 
small  size,  for  the  most  part  single,  but  sometimes  and  in  the  plant 
itself  always  united  into  compound  grains,  each  composed  of  two, 
three,  or  four  granules.  Hence,  like  those  of  sago,  they  are  usuallj 
muUer-shaped,  although  when  seen  endways  they  appear  circular ;  the 
hilum  is  distinct.  No  differences  haTe  been  observed  in  the  characten 
of  the  starch  of  bitter  and  sweet  Cassava. 


-fl.^i'c^- 
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SUrch  gnnulM  of  Makibot  uttliuima,  or  Tnpioca.    Magnlfled  US  dtaiMlen. 

Manihot  arrowroot  is  usually  imported  into  this  country  from  Rio 
Janeiro. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tapioca,  the  meal  while  moist  is  heated,  and 
then  dried  on  hot  plates :  this  treatment  of  course  causes  the  starch 
granules  to  swell,  and  many  of  them  to  burst ;  they  at  the  same  time 
adhere  together  in  small  irregular  masses. 
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On  thb  Adultebations  of  Tapioca. 

Manihot  arrowroot  or  starch  is  occasionallj  adulterated  by  admix- 
ture with  other  starches,  as  those  of  sago  and  pofato. 


Staich  fr«niil«a  of  raptoo,  altered  hr  the  he*t  emploTed  in  itiprep«ration.  Mac- 
nUUdUS  diunetcn. 

Of  Tweniy'three  samples  of  tapioca  examined,  two  were  ascertained 
to  consist  of  sago,  and  one  of  potato  starch, 

Manihot  starch  is  more  frequently  used  as  an  adulterant,  especially 
of  Maranta  arrowroot,  than  is  itself  adulterated. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Tapioca, 

The  only  means  of  detecting  the  adulterations  of  Manihot  arrow- 
root, and  of  tapioca,  is  furnished  by  the  microscope  :  with  that  instru- 
ment their  detection  is  rendered  easy  and  certain.  The  characters  of 
sago  starch  are  described  and  figured  at  p.  325.,  and  those  of  potato 
itarch  at  p.  320. 

Import  duty,  same  as  Sago,  Arrowroot,  and  Flour,  4id,  per  cwt. 

Quantities  imported:  1854,  3,501  cwts. ;  1855,  4^473  cwts.  Home 
consumption:  1854,  4,444  cwts.;  1855,  4,305  cwts. 
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PROPRIETARY  ALIMENTARY  PREPARATIONS. 

The  articles  referred  to  under  the  above  head  being  proprietary, 
and  there  being  no  recognised  receipts  or  formularies  for  their  com- 
position, they  do  not  properly  come  under  the  head  of  articles  of 
consumption  liable  to  adulteration.  Nevertheless,  the  public  Will  doubt- 
less be  glad  to  be  made  acauainted  with  the  composition  of  the  chief 
of  these  articles,  especially  tnose  which  are  described  as  being  possessed 
of  almost  miraculous  powers  of  curing  disease,  and  which  are  sold 
under  certain  high  sounding  names,  and  at  exorbitant  prices.  Until 
the  microscope  was  applied  by  ourselves  to  the  discrimination  of  dif- 
ferent vegetable  substances,  it  was  not  possible  to  have  determined,  by 
any  known  means,  the  composition  of  many  of  the  preparations  about 
to  be  noticed. 

The  principal  of  these  preparations  are  the  following : — 

Wharton's  Ervalenta.    Sold  at  2s.  9rf.  per  lb. 

A  sample  of  this  article,  examined,  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  the 
French  or  Oerman  lentil^  with  a  substance  resembling  fnaize,  or  Indian 
com  meal. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  farina  of  a  gf  ass  called  ^*  Dari,**  ^  Durra," 
&c.,  has  been  discovered  in  either  Ervalenta  or  Revalenta. 

We  have  succeeded  in  procuring  a  sample  of  this  article,  and  find 
it  to  resemble  very  closely  maize  in  structure. 

'*  Dari  **  is  occasionally  imported  into  this  country,  and  sold  at  about 
twenty-four  shillings  per  quarter,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  rather  more 
than  one  halfpenny  per  pound. 

We  received  from  Dr.  Pereira  some  time  previous  to  his  decease, 
the  following  information  respecting  "  Durra." 

^*  Darij  1  suspect  means  jDutto,  also  spelt  Doura^  Dora^  &c.  It  is 
a  corn  used  bj  the  Arabs,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
is  the  Holcus  dvrra  saiivus  of  Forsk&l,  the  Sorghum  vulgare  of  some 
other  writers. 

'*  Its  meal  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  Indian  corn.  Now  it  deserves 
notice,  that  a  German  microscopist  recently  stated  that  he  found  the 
meal  of  Indian  com  in  ervalenta^  or  revalenta^  I  forget  which.  ,  Did  he 
mistake  it  for  the  Sorghum  P  '* 

For  description  and  figure  of  Durra,  see  pp.  289 — ^292. 

Du  Barry  s  Revalenta.    Sold  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Ervalenta. 

Three  samples  of  this  article  were  examined  :  one  consisted  of  a  mix- 
ture of  the  red  or  ^ro^um lentil  and  barley  flour;  the  second,  of  the 
same  ingredients  mixed  with  sugar;  and  the  third  sample  consisted  of 
the  ArMtan  lentil  and  barley  flour,  with  the  addition  of  saline  matter, 
chiefly  salt;  it  also  possessed  a  peculiar  taste,  as  though  flavoured  with 
celery  seed. 
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Butler  tc  M'CvUoeh's  Prejonred  LentU,  Powder,  U,  Sd.  per  lb.,  was 
found  to  consist  entirely  of  tlie  French  or  Oerman  lentil,* 

Edwards  Brothers*  Arabian  Hevalenia,  Is.  per  lb.,  was  ascertained 
to  consist  of  lentil  powder,  probably  of  the  yellow  and  red  lentil  mixed. 

Neviffs  Patent  Flour  of  Lentils,  Is,  per  lb. 

Two  samples  of  this  article  were  examined :  one  consisted  of  the 
red  lentil  and  wheat  /lour,  and  the  other  of  the  same  species  of  lentil 
and  barley  flour. 

Lentils  belong  to  the  natusal  family  of  plants,  Leguminoste,  which 
includes  the  several  kinds  of  beans  and  peas ;  they  resemble,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  in  colour,  structure,  taste,  and  properties,  the  common 
pea ;  so  great,  indeed,  is  the  siuiilarity  in  organisation,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discriminate  between  them,  even  by  ue  aid  of  the  microscope. 

Lentils,  peas,  beans,  &c.,  all  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  nitro- 
^enised  matter,  in  the  form  of  Legwndne ;  when  taken  as  an  article  of 
diet,  they  are  found  by  most  to  be  somewhat  difficult  of  digestion,  to 
occasion  distension  and  flatulencv,  and  to  be  slightly  aperient.  These 
properties  and  effin^ts  are  so  similar  in  the  case  of  each,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  draw  any  decided  line  of  demarcation  between  them. 

"  Purified  lentils  "  are  prepared  under  a  patent,  by  Mr.  Nevill,  who 
formerly  supplied  Du  Barry  and  Co.  with  tne  article,  at  lOZ.  per  ton  ; 
that  is,  at  about  one  penny  and  a  fraction  per  pound. 

The  admixture  of  barley  and  other  flours  with  lentil  powder  is 
not  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  adulteration,  since  the  cost  of 
barley  flour  exceeds  that  of  the  lentil,  being  about  13/.  per  ton. 

The  object  of  this  mixture  is  chiefly  to  diminish  the  strong  flavour 
of  the  lentils,  and  which  is  so  disagreeable  to  many.  Messrs.  Du 
Barry  and  Co.  still  more  efiectually  accomplished  this  object,  in  some 
cases,  by  the  addition  of  sugar. 

Extremes  meet:  lentils,  being  somewhat  cheaper  than  peas,  are 
supplied  to  many  of  our  workhouses,  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
soup,  &c.  Thus  they  are  not  only  consumed  by  paupers,  but  by  the 
rich,  the  chief  difference  being,  that  the  latter  frequently  pay  2s,  9d, 
per  pound  for  them. 

As  the  cost  of  most  of  the  prepared  lentil  powders,  sold  as  Erva- 
lenta,  Revalenta,  &c. —  viz.,  2s.  9d.  per  pound  —  forms  a  very  serious 
obstacle  to  their  use,  supposing  that  in  any  respect  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  be  more  generally  consumed,  we  have  framed  the  two  fol- 
lowing receipts,  whereby  a  considerable  saving  of  expense  may  be 
effected :  — 

1st  Receipt. 
Red  or  Arabian  lentil  flour       -  -  -     2  lbs. 

Barley  flour       -  -  -  -  -      1  lb. 

Salt      -  -  -  -  -  -     8oz. 

Mix  into  a  uniform  powder. 
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The  red  lentil  maj  be  obtained  of  almost  every  corn  chandler,  at 
about  4d.  per  quart ;  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  our  Ervalenta  would  be 
about  2d,  per  pound ;  and  it  is  perfectly  clear,  from  the  analyses 
which  we  have  given  above,  that  whatever  may  be  the  advantages 
possessed  by  the  much-vaunted  Ervalentas,  Revalentas,  &c.,  that 
our  article  must  contain  them  all. 


Pea  :flour 
Indian  corn  flour 
Salt    - 


2nd  Receipt. 


Mix  as  before. 


2  lbs. 
lib. 
doz. 


The  characters  of  lentil  flour,  and  the  composition  of  Ervalenta, 
Revalenta,  and  of  Leath*s  Alimentary  Farina  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  engravings. 

Fig.  118. 


8«mple  of  Whastov's  Ektaliitta,  m  It  appetn  under  the  mierotoope. 

a  <h  >tarch  oorputclei  of  the  Fskwcr  lkhtil  i  b  ft,  frafments  of  the  Ihnsk  :  c  c, 

ttarch  granulet  and  manes  of  the  rabetaiMe  reeembUn|  Ixdiak  cour  iiiai- 
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Being  satisfied  that  lentils  and  peas  do  not  differ  in  their  pro- 
perties to  anj  great  extent,  we  have  devised  the  above  receipt  to 


Sample  of  Da  Bany*!  Rbtaubkta  Asabica. 

a  a,  fiareh  granatos  of  the  Akabiak  lsvtil,  loine  Ioo«,  others  lying  in  the  oelli  of 
the  oellnloM  ;  b  b  atareb  granule*  of  bablbt  rLODK. 

meet  those  cases  in  which  any  difficulty  may  be  met  with  in  pro- 
curing the  red  lentil,  which  however  is  now  very  commonly  kept  by 
com  chandlers. 

From  the  several  preparations  of  lentil  flour  noticed,  we  will  pass 
to  describe  certain  other 


Fabivaceous  Foods. 

Gardiner't  Alitnentary  Preparation  consisted  of  very  finely  ground 
rice. 

Leath^s  Alimentary  Farina,  or  HomcBopalhic  Farinaeeatts  Food,  con- 
sisted principally  of  wheat  fltmr,  slightly  baked,  sweetened  with 
itugar,  toother  iriihjHftato  starch,  Indian  com  meal,  and  tnpioca. 

Semolina  consists  in  some  cases  of  the  gluten  of  wheat  mixed  with 
a  proportion  of  wheat  flour ;  in  others,  of  certain  descriptions  of 
wheat  flour  only,  rich  in  gluten. 
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Semolina  is  not  a  proprietary  article. 

Bullock* 8  Semola  consists  of  the  gluten  of  wheat  with  a  proportion 
of  wheat  starch.    This  is  an  excellent  preparation. 

Fig.  120. 


LiATii*s  Alimbstast  Fahika,  OB  HoMCBOPATHic  Farikackods  Food. 

a  a,  sUrch  graiiulM  of  Wurat  <  6  6,  tUreh  corptuclea  of  Potato  ;  c  Ct  ditto  of 

IffDiAV  coRir  Meal  i  d  d,  ditto  of  Tapioca. 

Prince  Arthttr's  Farinaceous  Food  was  composed  entirely  of  haked 
wheat  flour. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Food  was  composed  entirely  of  potato 
flour. 

Hards'  Farinaceous  Flour,  of  trheatflowery  haked, 

Maidman's  Nutritious  Farina  consisted  entirely  of  potato  flour 
artificially  coloured  of  a  pink  or  rosy  tint^  the  colouring  matter  being 
probably  rose  pink. 

BradevLS  Farinaceous  Food  consisted  of  wheat  floWy  baked. 

Easterns  Soojie  was  composed  of  wheat  flour^  sweetened  with 
sti^ur. 

Easterns  Compounded  Farina  possessed  a  similar  composition, 

Joneis  Patent  Flour^  consisted  of  wheat  flour,  tartaric  acid,  and 
carbonate  of  soda. 
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Plumbe*s  Improved  Farinaceous  Food  was  composed  of  bean  or  pea 
flnur^  with  a  little  Tacca  arrowroot,  some  potato  flour,  and  a  very  little 
Maranta  arrouroot. 

Lastly,  Palmer**  Vitarohorant  consisted  of  a  mixture,  sweetened 
with  sugar,  of  the  red  or  Arabian  Until  and  wheat  flour. 

The  public  is  now  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  relation 
which  exists  between  the  hiffh-sounding  titles  bestowed  on  manj  of 
the  preparations  noticed  in  this  Report^  their  actual  composition,  and 
the  properties,  so  loudly  vaunted,  alleged  to  be  ])os8e8sed  by  them ; 
it  will  also  be  able  to  judge  somewhat  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
pocket  is  made  to  suffer  through  these  health  restoring,  life  pro- 
longing, easily  digestible  articles  and  compounds. 

On  the  Dbtection  or  the  Composition  op  Pbopbietabt 

AUMENTABT   PbEPABATIONS. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  only  means  by  which  the  composition 
of  these  articles  is  to  be  determined  is  afforded  by  the  microscope. 
By  this  instrument  the  starches  of  the  several  flours  and  arrowroots 
of  which  they  are  (composed  can  all  be  identified.  The  characters  of 
nearly  all  these  have  already  been  described  and  figured. 


ANCHOVIES,  THEIR  SUBSTITUTIONS  AND 
ADULTERATIONS. 

The  next  articles  of  the  Breakfast  Table  to  the  adulterations  of 
which  we  desire  to  direct  attention  are  Anchovies,  and  Potted  Meats 
and  Fish. 

We  find  but  little,  in  works  on  the  adulteration  of  food,  in  reference 
to  the  substitution  of  inferior  kinds  of  fish  for  this  much  esteemed 
variety ;  although,  if  common  report  is  to  be  credited,  but  few  articles 
of  consumption  are  more  subject  to  substitution  and  adulteration  than 
the  anchovy,  whether  in  the  entire  state  or  in  the  forms  of  paste  and 
saace. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  have  to  treat  of  the  ehtire  fish  only. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  the  results  of  the  examination  and 
analyses  of  various  samples  of  anchovies,  as  vended  in  the  metropolis, 
we  insert  an  original  figure,  as  also  a  scientific  description,  of  the  fish, 
taken  from  YarrelFs  excellent  work  on  the  British  Fishes. 

'*  Oeneric  Characters,  — Distinguished  from  the  herring  in  having 
the    head  pointed :  the  upper  jaw  the  longest ;  the  mouth   deeply 
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divided ;  the  opening  extendi 
ins  backwards  behind  the  }w4 
ot  the  eyes  ;  the  gape  braiiH 
chial  apertures  very  lar^ge  j 
the  ventral  fins  in  advane^ 
of  the  line  of  the  commenoe^ 
inent  of  the  dorsal ;  abdoineii 
smooth ;  branchiostegous  rsLy\ 
twelve. 

"  I  have  followed  I>rj 
Fleming,  in  preserving  to  th^ 
anchovj  the  old  name  \>^ 
which  It  was  formerly  knowTi^ 
It  was  called  LycotUmoLg^ 
from  the  form  of  its  moutb  | 
and  Engraxdis  encrasicolms\ 
because,  from  it«  bittemes^^ 
it  was  supposed  to  carry  itj 
gall  in  its  head.  For  thia 
reason,  the  head,  as  well  ai^ 
the  entrails,  are  remoTed! 
when  the  fish  is  pickled. 

*^  The  anchovy  is  a  common 
fish  in  the  Mediterranean, 
from  Greece  to  Gibraltar, 
and  was  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  by  wbom 
the  liquor  prepared  from  it, 
called  ^aruniy  was  in  great 
estimation.  Its  eastern  range 
is  extended  into  the  Black 
Sea. 

*^The  fishing  for  them  is 
carried  on  during  the  night, 
and  lights  are  used  with  the 
nets. 

"  The  anchovy  is  common 
on  the  coasts  of  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  France ;  it  occurs, 
I  nave  no  doubt,  at  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  and  has  been 
taken  on  the  Hampshire 
coast,  and  in  the  Bristol 
Channel.  In  the  Appendix 
to  W*^^"8^^y'8  work,  it  is 
mentioned  as  having  been 
taken  on  the  coast  of  Wales  ;i 
Pennant  obtained  it  near  his 
own  residence,  at  Downbg 
in  Flintshire ;  and  Mr.  Bich- 
enohas  very  recently  obtained 
several  on  i^^^otaX  of  Gla- 
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morgansbire.  It  is  said  to  be  sold  frequently  in  Liverpool  market,  and 
is  reported  to  be  at  this  time  an  inhabitant  of  the  piece  of  water  below 
Blackwall,  called  Dagenhall  Reach. 

"  Its  range  to  the  north  is  extensive,  as  it  is  occasionally  taken  in 
the  Baltic,  and  on  the  coast  of  Norway;  but  is  not  included  by 
Lfiniiseus  in  his  Fauna  Suecica, 

'^The  anchovy  appears  to  attain  a  much  larger  size  than  has  usually 
been  accorded  to  it :  from  four  to  five  inches  in  length  is  the  more  or- 
dinary size  ;  but  Mr.  Couch  says,  '  I  have  seen  it  in  the  Cornish  seas 
of  the  length  of  seven  inches  and  a  half;  and  I  have  met  with  speci- 
mens from  autumn,  through  the  winter,  to  the  middle  of  March.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  a  fishery  might  be  established  with  good 
prospect  of  success,  for  though  the  nets  employed  for  other  fish  can 
take  but  few  of  them,  the  numbers  found  in  the  stomachs  of  the 
whiting,  and  other  ravenous  fishes,  show  that  they  are  in  considerable 
abundance. 

*'  The  anchovy  is  immediately  recognised  among  the  species  of  the 
family  to  which  it  belongs  by  its  sharp-pointed  head,  with  the  upper 
jaw  considerably  the  longest.  The  length  of  the  head,  compared  with 
the  length  of  the  body  alone,  is  as  one  to  three;  the  depth  of  the  body 
but  two  thirds  of  the  length  of  the  head,  and  compared  to  the  length 
of  the  whole  fish,  is  as  one  to  seven ;  the  first  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin 
arises  half  w^y  between  the  point  of  the  nose  and  the  end  of  the  fleshy 
portion  of  the  tail ;  the  third  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin,  which  is  the  longest, 
is  of  the  same  length  as  the  base  of  the  fin  ;  the  pectoral  fin  small ; 
the  ventral  fins  arise  in  a  vertical  line  in  advance  of  the  commencement 
of  the  dorsal  fin,  which  is  over  the  space  between  the  ventral  and 
anal  fins ;  the  base  of  the  anal  fin  is  as  long  as  the  distance  from  its 
commencement  to  the  origin  of  the  ventral  fins  ;  the  rays  short ;  the 
tail  deeply  forked.    The  fin  rays  in  number  are  — 

D,  14;  P,  15;  V,  7 ;  A,  18;  C,  19. 
The  breadth  of  the  eye  is  one  fifth  of  the  length  of  the  whole  head ; 
the  peculiarity  in  the  comparative  length  of  the  jaws  has  been  pre- 
viously noticed ;  the  gill  covers  are  elongated ;  the  scales  of  the  body 
large  and  deciduous ;  the  colour  of  the  top  of  the  head  and  back  blue, 
with  a  tinge  of  green ;  irides,  gill  covers,  sides,  and  belly,  silvery 
white ;  the  fins  delicate  in  structure,  and  greenish  white ;  the  mem- 
branes connecting  the  rays  almost  transparent. 

**  In  a  series  of  notes  on  the  occurrence  of  rare  fish  at  Yarmouth 
and  its  vicinity,  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  Dawson  Turner, 
Esq.,  there  is  mention  of  a  specimen  of  the  anchovy,  taken  on  the  beach, 
which  measured  six  inches  and  a  half  in  length ;  an  additional  proof 
of  the  large  size  acquired  by  this  fish  on  our  shores." 

To  the  above  we  would  add  a  description  of  the  condition  of  the 
true  anchovy  when  bottled. 

The  head  and  intestines  are  removed ;  the  scales  and  fins,  with  the 

Z 
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exception  of  the  pectorals,  are  allowed  to  remain ;  the  fish  is  of  small 
size,  silyerj,  and  rather  flat,  the  line  of  the  back  slightly  curved,  and 
the  flesh  is  usually  of  a  pink  or  salmon  colour,  the  depth  varying  con- 
siderably in  different  samples  according  to  age:  if  an  anchoTy  be 
three  months  old,  it  will  be  pale ;  if  six  months,  rather  pink ;  and  if 
tweWe  months,  a  beautiful  deep  pink  colour. 

The  number  of  the  fin-rays,  which  may  be  counted  in  the  fish  in  its 
preserved  state,  is  greater  than  that  given  in  the  description  we  have 
quoted ;  thus,  when  complete,  the  dorsal  fin  is  composed  of  sixteen 
rays,  the  anal  fin  of  nineteen,  and  ttie  caudal  of  twenty-six  rays. 

Anchovies  are  imported  in  barrels,  and  are  preserved  in  brine  made 
with  rock  salt ;  the  bottling  is  performed  in  this  country,  chiefly  by 
wholesale  pickle  and  fish-^auce  makers. 

On  thb  Adultebations  of  Anchoviss. 

Several  kinds  of  fish  are  either  substituted  for,  or  mixed  with,  the 
genuine  Gorgona  anchovy. 

The  chief  of  these  are  ihttck,  French,  and  Sicilian  Fish,  and  occasi- 
onally Sardine*  and  Sprats, 

In  addition,  the  brine  in  which  the  first  are  preserved  is  almost  in- 
variably highly  coloured  with  large  quantities  of  hole  Annenian  and 
Venetian  red. 

Bole  Armenian  is  a  red  ferruginous  earth,  often  prepared  artificially 
by  mixing  together  Venetian  red  and  chalk.  The  reason  of  its  being 
added  to  anchovies,  it  is  alleged,  is  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
fish  ;  but  the  real  reason  is  to  conceal  the  dirt  contained  in  the  brine 
which  surrounds  the  fish. 

In  eating  anchovies  some  persons  first  wash  the  fish,  by  which 
means  they  no  doubt  get  rid  of  much  of  the  red  earth  and  dirt ;  but 
others  eat  the  fish  just  as  it  comes  out  of  the  brine. 

From  an  examination  of  twenty-eight  samples  of  anchovies,  mostly 
in  bottles,  it  appears, 

That  seven  of  the  samples  consisted  entirely  of  Dutch  fish. 

That  two  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  Dutch  fish  and  Anchovies. 

That  the  brine  in  twenty-three  of  the  samples  was  charged  with 
either  hole  Armenian  or  Venetian  red^  the  quantity  varying  consider- 
ably in  artiount ;  but  in  most  cases  the  brine  was  saturated  with 
these  earthy  powders  to  such  an  extent  that  they  might  be  obtained 
and  collected  from  the  bottom  of  the  bottles  almost  by  teaspoonfuls. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  those  samples  in  which  no  Dutch  fish 
were  detected,  consisted  of  the  true  anchovy,  since  we  have  ascertained 
that  two  other  kinds  of  fish  besides  the  Dutch  are  commonly  im- 
ported and  sold  as  *Hrue  anchovies,*'  and  ^  real  Gorgonas,"  — namel/f 
French  and  Sicilian  fish. 
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Now,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  majority  of  the  aboye  samples 
consisted  entirely  of  one  or  other  of  these  fish ;  we  hesitate,  however,  to 
pronounce  a  positive  opinion  in  each  case.  Although  it  is  not  diffi- 
calt  to  distinguish  French  and  Sicilian  fish  from  the  Gorgona  an- 
chovy, when  first  taken  from  the  barrels  in  which  they  are  imported, 
yet  when  contained  in  bottles,  the  discrimination  is  often  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  in  many  cases  is  even  scarcely  possible. 
This  arises  from  the  squeezing  and  mutilation  of  the  fish  in  the  pro- 
cess of  bottling,  as  well  as  from  the  altered  appearance  due  to  the 
red  earthy  matters  with  which  th6y  are  commonly  covered.  Whether 
those  engaged  in  the  trade  are  acquainted  with  any  practical  charac- 
ters by  which  the  discrimination  of  the  fish,  even  wnen  thus  altered, 
may  be  effected,  we  know  not. 

We  have,  however,  much  reason  to  think  that  Sicilian  and  French 
fish,  notwithstanding  their  resemblance  to  the  true  anchovy,  may  be 
distinguished,  by  experienced  persons,  even  when  bottled.  With  a 
view  to  determine  this  point  we  forwarded  to  a  person  engaged  in  the 
anchovy  trade,  twelve  of  the  samples  referred  to,  each  being  labelled 
with  a  distinct  number ;  the  following  is  his  Report :  — 


1.  Grorgona. 

2.  French  fish. 

3.  Ditto. 

4.  Grorffona,  not  fine. 

5.  Sicilian  Fish. 

6.  Gorgona. 


7.  Dutch,  inferior. 

8.  Sicilian,  good  quality. 

9.  Grorgona. 

10.  Dutch  Fish. 

11.  Sicilian. 

12.  Sicilian,  best  quality. 


If  this  list  be  correct,  then  wot  one  thibd  of  the  twbntt-bight 

SAMPLES  EXAMINED   CONSISTED   OF  GoBGONA   AnCHOVIBS. 

The  practice  of  imparting  an  unnaturally  red  colour  to  the  fish  and 
brine,  by  means  of  Venetian  red  and  bole  Armenian,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  reprehensible.  To  saturate  an  article  of  food  with  large  quan- 
tities of  earthy  colouring  matter,  is  objectionable  on  the  score  of 
cleanliness ;  it  is  equally  so  as  regards  health,  for  this  earth  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  iron.  Now,  this  medicine  is  not  suited  to  all  cases, 
and  it  may  even,  in  some  instances,  be  productive  of  mischief;  at  all 
events,  when  it  is  desirable  to  take  iron,  we  should  prefer  that  it  be 
prescribed  under  the  advice  of  a  physician,  and  not  administered  in 
an  article  of  food  by  our  grocer,  fishmonger,  or  Italian  warehouse-- 
man. 

Again,  it  occasionally  happens  that  Venetian  red  contains  red  lead ; 
and  although,  in  the  analyses  we  have  made,  we  are  happy  to  state 
that  toe  have  not  detected  that  poitarums  metallic  oxide  in  a  eingle 
sample,  there  is  no  question  but  that  red  lead  is  occasionally  to  be 
found  in  bottled  anchovies.  * 

Anchovies,  even  when  thus  coarsely  reddened,  and  put  up  in  glass 
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bottles,  are  not  particularly  sightly  objects.  Both  for  conTenience 
and  appearance,  it  would  be  much  better  that  they  should  be  enclosed 
in  open-mouthed  earthen  jars,  which  might  be  made  of  different 
patterns,  and  as  ornamental  as  desired ;  by  this  means  the  necessity 
for  colouring  would  be  done  away  with,  and  there  would  be  no  occa- 
sion to  use  wax  and  resin,  themselves  frequently  coloured  with  red 
lead,  to  coat  the  corks,  and  some  of  which  substances,  on  the  bottles 
being  opened,  usually  find  their  way  into  the  contents.  Now  that  glass  is 
so  cheap,  if  bottles  continue  to  be  used,  they  should,  at  all  events,  be 
furnished  with  glass  stoppers  in  place  of  corks. 

Ov  the  Detection  of  the  Advlterdtioru  of  Anchomes. 

The  Dutch  fish  mav  be  distinguished  from  the  true  anchoTj,  by 
its  being  invariably  deprived  of  its  scales,  bv  its  large  size,  white 
flesh,  general  coarseness,  and  by  the  very  evident  scale-marks  which 
extend  over  the  whole  surface.  The  fins  have  the  same  disposition  as 
the  true  anchovy,  and  the  same  number  of  rays  ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
this  fish  may  be  one  of  the  genus  Engraulis,  of  which  there  are  three 
or  even  more  species. 

The  French,  and  especially  the  Dntch,  fish  are  not  only  of  much 
less  value,  but  also  greatly  inferior  as  articles  of  diet  to  the  true 
anchovy.  The  difference  in  their  cost  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact, 
that  dealers  find  it  worth  their  while  to  mix  them  in  different  pro- 
portions in  even  the  same  bottle.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing the  Dutch  fish  by  the  characters  pointed  out  above ;  but 
it  would  be  very  difi[icult  to  discriminate  between  the  larger  sum-  ' 
pies  of  the  French  anchovies,  when  denuded  of  their  scales,  and 
that  which  in  this  article  is  denominated  Dutch  fith^  and  hence  we 
infer  that  the  two  may  possibly  be  separate  states  and  conditions  of 
one  and  the  same  species. 

The  French  Fish  is  caught  off'the  coasts  of  Nantz  and  Nice,  and  is 
imported  into  this  country  in  barrels  packed  in  brine  made  with  rock 
salt. 

It  closely  resembles  in  its  characters  the  true  anchovy,  and 
is  probably  of  the  same  genus.  Like  the  anchovy,  it  is  deprived  of 
its  head  and  intestines,  but  the  scales,  and  not  unfrequenUy  the 
brachial  rays  and  pectoral  fins,  are  entire.  Moreover,  the  fish  is  usu- 
ally somewhat  larger,  thicker  across  the  back,  tapers  more  towards  the 
tail,  and  the  flesh  is  much  whiter  than  the  Gorgona  anchovy.  These 
differences,  however,  are  not  sufiiciently  marked  in  general,  to  allow 
of  this  fish,  when  bottied,  being  satisfactorily  distinguished  from  the 
true  anchovy  by  an  ordinary  observer.  Its  commercial  value  is 
about  one  hm  that  of  the  Gorgona  anchovy. 

The  SiciHtm  Fish  resembles  the  Gorgona  anchovy  very  closely, 
of  which,  by  some,  it  is  considered  to  be  the  young,  it  being  smaller. 
Whether  it  be  a  state  of  that  species,  or  of  the  same  genus,  we  are 
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not  able  to  determine  with  certaintj ;  its  yalae  is  at  least  one  tliird 
less  than  that  of  the  Gorgona  anchovy. 

In  none  of  the  samples  have  Vre  met  with  either  sprats  or  sctrdines^ 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  tliese  fish  have  been,  and  are 
still  occasionally,  sold  as  real  Grorgona  anchovies.  The  sprat  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  andiovy,  by  the  dorsal  fin  which  con- 
sists of  seventeen  rays,  but  more  particularly  by  the  position  of  the 
ventral  fin,  which  is  placed  in  a  vertical  line  directly  under  the  first 
dorsal  fin-ray. 

The  sardine  is  a  shorter  and  thicker  fish  than  the  anchovy ;  it  has 
white  flesh,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  ventral  and  dorsal  fins  is 
dififerent. 

On  the  Detection  of  Veruftian  Red  and  Bole  Armenian,  — The  presence 
of  these  earlhs  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  red  colour  of  the  brine, 
and  by  the  colour  and  earthy  character  of  the  precipitate.  In  order 
to  obtain  them  in  a  separate  state,  the  fish  should  be  repeatedly 
washed,  the  washings  and  the  brine  evaporated,  the  residue  treated 
with  water  to  dissolve  out  the  salt,  and  then  incinerated  and  weighed  : 
finally  the  ash  must  be  tested  for  iron  and  chalk  according  to  the 
processes  already  given  ;  that  for  iron  at  p.  102.,  and  that  for  chalk 
at  p.  101. 

Anchovies  and  all  fish  are  free  of  duty  on  importation,  and  no  re- 
turns are  taken. 


POTTED  MEATS  AND  FISH,  AND  THEIR 
ADULTERATIONS. 

PoTTBD  meats  and  fish  are  adulterated,  first,  by  admixture  with  sub- 
stances added  for  the  sake  of  bulk,  weight,  and  cheapness ;  and  second, 
with  olliers  designed  to  heighten  their  colour. 

Thus  they  are  sometimes  adulterated  with  large  quantities  of 
Jiour,  and  in  other  cases,  it  is  alleged,  with  even  chalk  and  plaster  of 
Paris. 

Again,  sprats  and  other  cheap  fish  are  often  bruised  up,  and,  after 
being  seasoned^  are  sold  either  in  the  separate  or  mixed  state  for  real 
Gorgona  paste. 

Lastly,  the  majority  of  these  pastes  are  very  commonly  coloured 
with  large  quanUties  of  Venetian  red  and  bole  Armenian. 
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Results  of  the  Ezaminatioi!!  of  Samples. 

Twenty^eighi  samples  of  potted  meats  and  fish  were  examined,  and 
with  the  following  results :  — 

1st.  That  the  samples  of  Potted  Tongue  and  Ham  were  entir^y  fre« 

from  adulteration. 
2nd.  That  four  out  of  the  five  samples  of  Potted  Beef  were  artificial!  j 

coloured  bj  means  of  the  red  earth,  hole  Armeman, 
drd.  That  the  whole  of  the  samples  of  Potted  Bloatere  examined  were 

highly  coloured  with  the  before-named  earthy  substance. 
4th.  That  one  of  the  samples  of  Bloater  Paste  was  adulterated  in 

addition  with  a  large  proportion  of  starch  or  flour^  probablj  wheat 

flour  boiled. 
5th.  That  the  entire  of  the  samples  of  Anchovy  Paste  analysed  were 

still  more  highly,  and  even  vividly,  coloured  with  very  large  quan- 
tities of  hole  Armenian, 
6th.  That  two  of  the  Anchovy  Pastes  were  in  addition  adulterated 

with  yfottr ;  one  with  a  large  per-centage  of  wheat  Jiour. 
7tb.  That  of  the  twenty-eight  Samples  of  Potted  Meats  and  jFtiA 

subjected  to  analysis,  no  less  than  twenty-three  were  more  or  less 

impregnated  with  the  red  earthy  material,  hole  Armenian. 

This  picture  of  the  adulteration  of  potted  meats  and  fish  Is  surely 
bad  and  disgraceful  enough. 

The  difference  in  the  appearance  presented  by  the  unoolonred 
samples,  contrasted  with  those  in  which  the  bole  Armenian  had  been 
added,  was  most  striking,  and  usually  sufficient  to  enable  the  observer 
to  distinguish  by  the  eye  alone  the  samples  to  which  this  scandalous 
addition  had  been  made.  While  in  the  one  case  the  paste  was  of  a 
pale  pink,  and  perfectly  natural  hue,  in  the  other  the  colour  was  such 
as  the  flesh,  when  pounded,  of  no  fish  or  animal  ever  presents,  it  being 
of  a  deep,  earthy,  and  brick  red. 

In  a  previous  Rei>ort  we  showed  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  artificial  colouring  matters  are  employed  in  the  case  of  bottled 
anchovies,  is  to  conceal  the  dirt  contained  in  the  brine  in  which  the 
fish  is  imported.  In  the  present  instance  there  is  not  even  this  poor 
excuse ;  the  only  purpose  served  by  the  employment  of  the  bole  Ar- 
menian being  to  cause  the  potted  articles  to  present  a  striking  ap- 
pearance, but  one  which  at  the  same  time  is,  in  our  opinion,  most  un- 
natural, and  but  little  inviting. 

In  the  case  too  of  potted  meats  and  fish,  the  colouring  ingredients 
cannot,  as  in  anchovies,  in  a  measure  be  got  rid  of  by  washing ;  for 
since  they  are  incorporated  with  the  paste,  they  must  be  entirely 
consumed  with  the  meat  or  fish. 

That  the  practice  of  adding  large  quantities  of  coloured  earthy  sub- 
stances to  articles  of  diet  is  dirty,  injurious  to  health,  and,  in  some 
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cases,  even  dungerous  to  life,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  chief  medicinal 
ingredient  in  bole  Armenian  is  oxide  of  iron  ;  this,  although  not  dan- 
gerous, might  in  some  instances  be  productive  of  prejudicial  effects ; 
but  it  sometimes  happens  that  other  red  earths  are  used,  and  these  as 
well  as  also  occasionally,  although  rarely,  bole  Armenian  itself,  are 
contaminated  with  red  lead.  For  this  poisonous  substance  each  of  the 
above  twenty-eight  samples  have  been  separately  analysed^  without  how* 
ecer,  we  are  happy  to  state,  a  particle  of  it  being  discovered  in  a  single 
instance. 

So  long,  then,  as  manufacturers  continue  to  mix  red  earths  with 
their  potted  meats  and  fish, — these  delicacies  of  the  table,  as  they  are 
commonly  considered,  so  often  had  recourse  to  by  the  gourmand  and 
the  invalid  to  rouse  a  flagging  appetite,  —  so  long  we  recommend  the 
public  to  refrain  from  purchasing  them. 

The  preparation  of  potted  meats  and  fish  is  so  simple,  that  every 
housekeeper  may,  with  a  pestle  and  mortar  and  proper  seasoning, 
make  them  herself  without  difficulty. 

Mr.  Richardson,  officer  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  of  Newton 
Heath,  near  Manchester,  gave  the  following  evidence,  before  the 
Committee  on  Adulteration,  in  regard  to  the  addition  of  horseflesh  to 
potted  meats,  sausages,  &c. :  — 

"  We  have  in  Newton  five  knackers*  yards,  and  there  is  only  one 
in  Manchester.  The  reason  is,  that  they  have  so  much  toleration  in 
Newton ;  and  it  has  been  a  source  of  great  profit  to  them,  because 
they  have  the  means  of  selling  the  best  portions  of  the  horseflesh  to 
mix  with  the  potted  meats. 

*'  I  can  say  for  a  fact,  that  the  tongues  of  horses  particularly,  and 
the  best  portions,  such  as  the  hind  quarters,  of  horses,  are  generally 
sold  to  mix  with  collared  brawn,  or  pi^s*  heads  as  they  are  called 
with  us,  and  for  sausages  and  polonies.  I  understand,  also,  from  those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  them,  that  horseflesh  materially 
assists  the  makins  of  sausages;  it  is  a  hard  fibrine,  and  it  mixes 
better  and  keeps  them  hard,  and  they  last  longer  in  the  shop-window 
before  they  are  sold,  because  otherwise  the  sausa£^es  run  to  water  and 
become  sofl  and  pulpy.  I  believe  horseflesh  also  materially  assists 
German  sausages ;  it  keeps  them  hard." 

To  the  above  account  we  may  add  that  German  sausages  and  po- 
lonies are  very  generally  coloured  with  large  quantities  of  Venetian 
red  or  reddle. 

Having  now  gone  over  the  chief  articles  used  at  the  Breakfast  Table, 
we  shall  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  describe  the  adulterations  of 
those  consumed  more  particularly,  though  not  exclusively,  at  the 
Dinner  Table. 

Potted  and  all  other  meats  are  free  of  duty. 
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MUSTARD,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Thb  plants  from  which  mustard  is  obtained  are,  Sinapis  ntgra^  or 
black,  and  Sinapis  alba^  or  white  mustard  ;  they  belong  to  the  natural 
family  Cruciferce, 

The  black  mustard  plant  is  distinguished  by  its  seed  vessels,  which 
are  smooth,  and  the  colour  of  the  seeds  themselves,  which  are  reddish, 
or  blackish  brown. 

In  the  white  mustard  plant  the  seed  vessels  or  pods  are  clothed 
with  hairs,  which  render  them  rough,  and  the  seeds  are  yellow. 

The  two  species  of  mustard  differ  in  properties  as  well  as  in 
botanical  characters. 

The  seeds  o^  S,  nigra  are  more  pungent  than  those  of  S.  alboy  but 
there  are  other  differences. 

The  young  or  seed  leaves  of  white  mustard  are  used  for  salad. 

Both  species  are  indigenous,  and  may  commonly  be  seen  in  flower, 
in  the  month  of  June,  in  waste  places  and  fields.  In  the  brick  fields 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Notting  Hill,  they  grow  in  great  quantities. 

The  subjoined  particulars,  m  reference  to  the  manufacture  of 
mustard,  as  furnished  by  a  manufacturer,  are  given  by  Fereira : — 

"The  seetls  of  both  black  and  white  mustard  are  first  crushed 
between  rollers,  and  then  pounded  in  mortars.  The  pounded  seeds 
are  then  sifted^  The  residue  in  the  sieve  is  called  dressinesj  or 
siftings ;  what  passes  through  is  impure  flour  of  mustard.  The  latter, 
by  a  second  sifting,  yields  pure  flour  of  mustard^  and  a  second  quantity 
of  dressings.  By  pressure  the  dressings  yield  a  fixed  oil,  which  is 
used  for  mixing  with  rape  and  other  oils.** 

Composition  of  Mustard, 

Analysis  has  detected  in  black  mustard  seed  several  distinct  chemi- 
cal compounds  —  Myronic  acidj  Myrocyne,  a  volatile  oUy  and  a  fixed 
oil  of  mustard, 

Myronic  ajdd  is  an  inodorus,  non- volatile,  bitter,  and  non-crystal- 
lisable  substance,  containing  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  and  forming  salts 
with  bases.  The  characteristic  property  of  this  substance  is,  that  it 
yields,  with  myrocyne,  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard. 

Myrocyne^  the  emtdsin  of  black  mustard,  yields,  as  already  noticed, 
with  myronic  acid,  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard.  "  It  has  considerable 
resemblance  to  vegetable  albumen  and  emulsin,  but  as  it  cannot  be 
replaced  by  either  of  these  substances  in  the  development  of  the  vola- 
tile oil,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  substance  ^t  generis.  It  is  soluble 
in  water ;  but  is  coagulated  by  heat,  alcohol,  and  acids,  and  in  this 
state  it  loses  the  power  of  acting  on  the  myronates,  and  of  yielding 
the  volatile  oil." — Pereira, 
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The  volatile  oil  of  mustard  does  not  pre-exist  in  black  mustard 
seeds,  but  is  formed,  as  already  observ^,  by  the  mutual  action  of 
myronic  acid  and  myrocyne  in  cold  or  warm  water;  it  is  this  oil  which 
gives  to  mustard  its  penetrating  odour,  sharp  burning  taste,  and  its 
acrid,  rubefacient,  and  vesicant  properties :  it  contains  nitrogen  and 
sulphur  in  its  composition. 

The  above  details  are  of  practical  interest  and  importance,  for 
since  heat  coagulates  myrocyne,  and  this  substance  is  necessary  to 
the  formation  of  the  volatile  oil  upon  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
active  properties  of  mustard  depends,  it  is  clear  that  water  either  cold 
or  warm  only,  should  be  employed  in  the  mixing  of  mustard. 

The  fixed  oil  of  mustard  is  usually  procured  from  the  siftings  or 
dressings  of  mustard,  which  consist  mainly  of  husk :  it  is  stated  to 
constitute  about  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  seeds. 

Of  the  composition  of  white  mustard  seed  we  find  the  following  ac- 
count in  Pereira's  "  Materia  Medica : " — 

'^Ilobiquet  and  Boutron  (Joum,  de  Pharm,,  xvii.  p.  279.),  however, 
have  proved,  that  white  mustard  contains  neither  volatile  oil,  nor  anv 
substance  capable  of  producing  it,  but  owes  its  activity  to  a  noriF-vokUiie 
acrid  substance,  which  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  seeds,  but  is  readily 
ibrmed  in  them  under  certain  conditions.  Another  chemical  peculi- 
arity of  white  mustard  is,  that  it  contains  sulpho-sinapisin,  (Henry 
and  Garrot,  Jowm,  de  Chim,  Med.,  i.  441.)  Hence,  while  sesquichlo- 
ride  of  iron  strikes  a  deep  red  colour  in  an  infusion  of  white  mustard, 
it  merely  communicates  an  orange  tint  to  the  infusion  of  black  mus- 
tard. Moreover,  the  thick  mucUaginous  liquor  obtained  by  digesting 
the  seeds  of  white  mustard  in  cold  water  is  peculiar  to  them.  (Cadet, 
Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xiii.  191.)  Simon  (Joum,  de  Pharm,,  xxv.  370.) 
has  announced  the  existence  of  a  new  principle,  which  he  calls  eruein** 

Structure  of  Mustard  Seed. 

Every  entire  seed  consists  of  two  parts,  the  husk  and  the  seed 
proper. 

The  husk  of  white  mustard  seed  is  constituted  of  three  distinct  mem- 
branes. 

The  ou/er  membrane  is  transparent,  and  mucilaginous;  it  consists 
of  a  layer  formed  apparently  of  two  different  kinds  of  cells  of  large 
size  and  very  peculiar  structure;  those  of  the  first  kind  are  of  an  hexa- 
gonal fi^re,  and  imited  by  their  edges  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  mem- 
brane, the  centre  of  each  cell  being  perforated ;  the  cells  of  the  second 
kind  occupy  the  apertures  which  exist  in  the  previously  described 
cells,  and  they  are  tnemselves  traversed  by  a  somewhat  funnel-shaped 
tube,  which  appears  to  terminate  on  the  surface  of  the  seed:  immersed 
in  water,  these  cells  swell  up  to  l^veral  times  their  original  volume, 
occasion  the  rupture  of  the  hexagonal  cells,  and  become  themselves 
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mucli  wrinkled  or  corrugated,  the  extremity  of  the  tubes  in  some 
cases  being  seen  protruding  from  the  proximate  termination  of  the 

Fig.  122. 


Fnigment  of  the  ovitr  membntne  of  the  iced  of  White  Mustabd. 
Magnified  230  diameters. 

cells.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  what  are  here  described  as  two 
different  kinds  of  cells  really  form  distinct  parts  of  the  same  cells. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  when  white  mustard  seeds  are  digested  in 
water,  a  thick  mucilaginous  liquid  is  obtained :  the  source  of  the  mu- 
cilage does  not  appear  to  have  neen  pointed  out ;  it  is  certainly,  how- 
ever, derived  from  the  cells  forming  the  tissue  above  described. 

The  middle  tunic  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  very  minute  cells,  of 
an  angular  form;  it  is  in  the  cavities  of  these  that  the  chief  part  of  the 
colouring  matter  possessed  by  the  husk  is  seated. 

The  inner  membrane  also  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  angular  cells, 
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which,  howeyer,  are  several  times  larger  than  those  constituting  the 
middle  tunic. . 

Fig.  12S. 


Fittfinentt  of  the  nuddlt  and  mmer  tuniei  of  vekite  mmUird  M«d,  the  former  oorering 

and  lying  upon  a  part  of  the  latter.    Magnified  230  dlameten. 
A.  Portion  of  the  middle  tunic.     £.  A  fragment  of  the  i/Mer  tonic,  showing  the 

ttructore  of  that  membrane. 

The  seed  itself  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  soft,  waxy  con- 
sistence, depending  upon  the  Quantity  of  oil  it  contains ;  it  consists 
of  innumerable  very  minute  cells,  in  the  cavities  of  which  the  oil  and 
other  active  principles  are  contained.     Fig.  124. 

Notwithstanding  the  terms  "  flour  "  and  "  farina  "  of  mustard  com- 
monly employed,  ripe  mustard  seed  does  not  contain  a  sinsle  starch 
granule,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  means  of  iodine  and  the  micro- 
scope. 

In  black  mustard,  the  outer  membrane  of  the  seed  consists  only  of 
the  large  hexagonal  transparent  cells  disposed  in  two  or  three  layers, 
and  not  perforated  in  the  centre  like  those  of  white  mustard;  the 
other  structures  resemble  those  of  white  mustard.    Fig,  125 » 
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On  the  Adultebations  op  Mustabd. 

The  ordinary  adulterations  of  mustard  are  with  wheat  flour  and 
turmeric^  the  employment  of  the  first  named  article  necessitating  the 

Fig.  124. 


Sample  of  gtiuame  ffround  tokite  tnuMtard.    Drawn  with  the  Camera  LnddA.  mnA 
magnmed  MO  diameten.  ^^  "" 

use  of  the  other  to  restore  or  bring  up  the  colour  to  the  original 
standard. 

Results  of  the  Examination  of  Samples, 

No  less  than  Forty-two  samples  of  mustard  purchased  in  the  metro- 
polis were  subjected  to  examination :  the  whole  of  them  were  found  to 
consist  of  mixtures,  in  various  proportions,  of  wheat  flour,  turmeric 
and  mustard,  * 

.  Other  adulterations  sometimes  practised  are  those  with  Cayenne 
pepper,  Sinaois  Avensis,  or  charlock,  clay,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  chro- 
mate  of  lead.  The  pepper  is  used  to  impart  pungency  to  it  when  it 
has  been  otherwise  adulterated ;  clay,  for  bulk  and  weight ;  and  the 
chromate  of  lead,  to  restore  the  colour  when  reduced  by  other  adul- 
terations. 
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Mr.  Warington  states,  in  bis  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  Adulteration,  that  some  of  the  samples  of  mustard 


BmA  of  Black  Hustard  $&:d.    Magnified  220  dUmetera. 

which  he  examined  contained  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  inorganic 
matter,  chiefly  sulphate  of  lime ;  the  genuine  mustard  when  burned 
jieldins  from  4^  to  6^  per  cent,  of  residue. 

Mr.  Gay,  formerly  a  mustard  and  chicory  manufacturer,  and  now 
Superintendent  of  the  Mustard  Department  in  her  Majesty's  Vic- 
tualing Yard  at  Deptford,  furnished  the  Committee  above  named 
with,  amongst  other  information,  the  following  respecting  the  adultera- 
tion of  mustard.    He  states, — 

*'  I  believe  very  few  scruple  to  use  wheaten  flour,  turmeric,  and 
Cayenne  pepper.  The  adulterants  I  used  were  flour,  turmeric,  Cayenne 
pepper,  and  ginger. 

**  But  farina  is  also  used,  and  potato  starch  is  used  to  a  very  great 
extent ;  and  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  what  one  of  the  witnesses  called 
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terra  alba,  or  plaster  of  Paris.  I  have  had  some  samples  in  my  office  in 
the  mustard  department  since  I  have  been  in  my  present  situation, 
from  which  I  have  extracted  5  ounces  of  gypsum  in  the  pound ;  from 


Thit  engrsTlng  reprMenti  the  articles  detected  in  %  eample  of  **  dotiUs  nqjerjbte 
Mustard,"  marked  with  the  namet  of  Mctsn.  J.  ft  J.  Colman  :  a  a,  %okeatem 
flour ;  b  b,  celU  of  tumurie  powder ;  c,  portion  of  huak  of  black  muMtard;  d,  oeUe 
of  outer  tonic  of  tchiu  mustard  seed;  t  e,  fragment!  of  the  tetd  itielf. 

another  sample  I  got  5  ounces  of  rice  and  wh eaten  flour.  I  have  seen 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  gypsum  in  mustard." 

With  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  mustard  with  charlock,  Mr.  Gar 
remarks,  *'  When  mustard  seed  is  worth  20«.  per  bushel,  and  charlock 
about  6#.  or  8#.  a  bushel,  it  is  worth  buying.'* 

It  is  also  alleged  that  pea  flour^  radish  and  rape  seed,  linseed  meal, 
and  yellow  ochre  have  been  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  mustard. 

No  less  than  four  different  qualities  of  mustard  are  supplied  by  the 
mustard  manufacturer,  under  the  name  of  "Seconds,"  "Fine,"  "Super- 
fine," and  "Double  Superfine;"  the  chief  difference  between  these 
articles  is,  that  the  lower  the  quality  the  larger  the  proportion  of  wheat 
flour  and  turmeric  which  they  contain. 

These  several  qualities  may  be  purchased  at  about  the  following 
rates :  seconds,  5a. ;  fine,  Sd. ;  superfine,  11^. ;  and  double  superfine, 
at  U,  2d,  per  lb. 

The  practice  of  making  so  many  different  qualities  of  mustard  is 
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open  to  much  objection,  since  it  gives  the  unscrupulous  dealer  the 
greatest  scope  for  imposition.  The  poor  man  buys  his  mustard  bj  the 
ounce,  and  for  this  he  usually  pays  \d.j  receiving  in  return  seconds, 
fine,  or  superfine  mustard,  according  to  the  conscience  of  the  vendor. 

It  can  now  be  understood  how  it  happens  that  some  of  the  mixtures 
wbich  we  buy  for  mustard  scarcely  possess  the  flavour  of  that  article, 
and  how,  when  used  for  poultices,  they  produce  little  or  no  effect,  a 
matter  oftentimes  of  vital  consequence. 

Doubtless  we  shall  be  told  by  the  mustard  manufacturer,  that 
genuine  mustard  is  a  very  unpalatable  thing,  that  it  is  bitter  to  the 

Fig.  127. 


MusTASD,  a  a 


ftdnltented  with'6  6,  wheat  Jhur ;  e  c,  turmeric  ;  and  d  d,  Cavetme, 
MAgnified  825  diameters. 


taste,  and  not  pleasant  to  look  at ;  but  the  answer  to  this  is,  that  the 
article  mustard  is  not  always  made  according  to  one  receipt,  and  that 
there  exist,  even  in  England,  a  few  manufactureV*s  who  make  and  sell 
only  genuine  mustard. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Mustard. 
The  detection  of  the  ordinary  adulterations  of  mustard  is  effected 
very  readily  by  means  of  the  microscope.     The  characters  of  whecU 
flour  are  described  and  figured  at  p.  243.,  and  of  turmeric  under  the 
head  of  that  article. 
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The  adulterations  by  the  other  vegetable  substances  referred  to  are 
also  discoverable  with  the  microscope.  Descriptions  and  figures  of 
pad  pepper  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Cayenne,  and  of  Unseed 
meal  under  that  of  Pepper. 

The  presence  of  turmeric  is  also  discovered  by  adding  strong  am- 
monia to  a  small  quantity  of  the  mustard,  causing  it  to  become  of  an 
orange  red  colour  if  that  substance  is  present.  This  is  a  very  simple 
and  efficient  test.  The  characters  of  mustard,  adulterated  with  wheat 
flour,  turmeric,  and  Cayenne,  are  exhibited  in  Figs.  126.  and  127. 

On  one  occasion  we  succeeded  in  detecting  by  the  microscope  /kr- 
meric  in  a  sample  of  mustard  when  added  in  the  minute  proportion  of 
two  ounces  to  fifty-six  pounds  of  seed,  or  one  part  of  turmeric  to 
448  parts  of  mustard. 

As  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  seeds  of  charlock  and 

Fig.  129. 


Huik  of  Charlock  aeed,  Smapi$  A  rveiuU.    Magnified  220  diameters. 

of  rape  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  mustard,  we 
now  append  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  husks  of  those  seeds. 
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Structure  of  Siiu^  arveruu,  or  Charlock. — The  husk  of  this  seed 
resembles,  in  colour,  very  closely  black  mustard,  from  which,  how- 
ever, on  a  careful  examination,  it  may  be  discriminated  by  means 
of  the  microscope,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gay,  made 
before  tlie  Parliamentary  Committee,  "  that  no  analytical  chemist 
could  detect  charlock  seed  mixed  with  mustard,  even  with  the  micro- 
scope.** 

Ffg.  129. 


?.V: 


ffuA  q/'IUPX  Seed.    If agnifled  290  diameCen. 

AVhile  it  agrees  in  colour  with  the  husk  of  black  mustard,  it  ap- 
proaches in  structure  nearer  that  of  white  mustard,  from  which,  how- 

A   A 
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ever,  it  may  be  distinguished  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
chief  difference  is  in  the  cells  of  the  outer  or  mucilaginous  coat ;  these 
are  smaller  and  more  delicate  than  those  of  the  husk  of  white  musUnl 
they  are  perforated  like  them,  however,  but  in  addition  they  each  seem 
to  be  made  up  of  numerous  angular  very  delicate  and  minute  cell* ; 
these  are  very  characteristic  of  the  seeds  of  charlock.     Fig,  128. 

Structure  of  Rape  Seed. — The  membranes  forming  the  husk  of  rape 
seed  are  so  distinct  that  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced  in  distin- 
guishing this  seed  from  those  of  any  of  the  mustards.     It  is  compose^l 

Fig.  130. 


Hntk  of  teeJ  dcKribed  •»  East  Indian  Kape,  but  whiuh  reaembles  a  speeiM  of 
Mustard,    Maguified  220  diameten. 

of  two  membranes,  the  outer  resembling  somewhat  the  second  mem- 
brane of  the  husk  of  the  mustards,  but  tbe  cells  are  much  larger,  and 
in  consequence  their  cavities  do  not  appear  black  in  general,  but  more 
or  less  light,  the  walls  of  the  cells  being  thick  and  well  defined  ;  ne^r 
the  umbilicus  of  the  seed  the  cells  usually  are  disposed  in  a  linear 
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nanncr.     The  innermost  membrane  does  not  present  any  peculi- 
irity. 

In  a  sample  of  rape  cake  forwarded  to  us  for  examination,  and  sus- 
f>ected  to  be  adulterated  with  mustard,  we  met  with  what  appeared 
u>  be  the  husk  of  a  species  of  mustard.     It  is  represented  in^.  131 , 

Fig,  131. 


Trantrtrm  and  Vertirat  Serthnii  of  himk  of  a  •peciea  of  Mustard  Sikd  met  with 
in  •  •aiiipie  of  adulterateil  rape,  and  from  the  consumption  of  which  some  cattle 
are  taid  to  hare  died.     220  diameter*. 

It  approaches  in  structure  most  nearly  to  the  husk  of  black  mustard, 
but  the  cells  of  the  first  coat  are  perforated,  and  those  of  both  the 
first  and  second  coats  are  much  larj^er  :  in  the  large  size  of  the  cells 
oi'  the  second  coat  it  comes  somewhat  near  to  the  husk  of  rape  seed  ; 
but  then  in  this  we  have  never  met  with  any  outer  coat  of  large 
colourless  cells.  The  husk  in  question,  therefore,  belongs  most  pro- 
bably to  some  foreign  species  of  mustard. 

Radish  seed,  on  account  of  its  price,  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  employed 
in  the  adulteration  of  mustard  ;  it  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  give 
a  description  of  its  structure. 

For  the  discovery  of  the  im/rganic  advlterations  of  mustard,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  chemistry. 

The  process  for  the  detection  of  alumina  or  clay  is  given  at  page  180., 
iifgypswn  or  ndphate  of  lime  at  p.  99.,  o{  yellow  ochre  in  the  article  on 

▲  A  2 
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Turmeric,  and  of  chrome  yeUow  or  chronuUe  of  lead  in  that  on  Coloured 
Sugar  Confectionery. 

Mustard  flour,  duty  Is,  Qd.  per  cwt.  Ditto,  mixed  or  manufactured 
(except  flour),  5s.  per  cwt. 

Imports  of  flour  in  1854  and  \S55,  3  and  2  cwts.  respectirelr. 
Mixed  or  manufactured,  other  than  flour,  in  1854,  97  cwt3.,  and  in 
1855,  106  cwts.  Retained  for  home  consumption,  95  and  78  cwts.  in 
each  of  the  years  specified. 


PEPPER,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  natural  family  Piperacea  includes  four  plants  of  grent  utility  tn 
mankind ;  two  of  these,  Piper  nigrum^  or  black  pepper,  and  Piper  Ion- 
gum,  more  recently  named  Chavica  Roxburghii,  or  long  pepper,  are 
chiefly  employed  for  dietetic  and  culinary  purposes;  whilst  the  others. 
Piper  Cubeba^  now  Cubeba  officinalis,  and  Artanthe  ehngata^  or  the 
matico  plant,  are  principally  employed  in  medicine. 

The  plant  which  yields  Cayenne,  Uapsiaim  annuuin,  often  improperly 
termed  Cayenne  pepper,  does  not  belong  to  the  family  of  Ptperacea  at 
all,  but  to  that  of  Solanacea, 

The  pepper  of  commerce  is  furnished  by  Piper  nigrum,  and  it  is  to 
this  species,  therefore,  that  on  the  present  occasion  we  shall  hare  to 
direct  attention. 

The  black  pepper  plant  p^ows  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  other  islands ;  it  is  a  shrubby,  climbing  plant, 
which  attains  the  height  of  from  eight  to  twelve  feet.  The  berries,  or 
peppercorn?,  grow  on  terminal  flowerstalks  or  spadices ;  they  are  at 
first  green,  but  change  subsequently  to  red  and  then  to  black.  When 
any  of  the  berries  on  a  spadix  have  be?un  to  turn  red,  the  whole  are 
fathered,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  the  stalks  separated  by  the  band.  In 
drying,  the  succulent  part  of  each  berry  becomes  contracted  and 
wrinkled,  forming  a  hardened  wrinkled  cortex ;  the  corrugations  being 
much  raised,  and  describing  a  kind  of  elevated  network. 

The  following  more  detailed  particulars  concerning  the  growth  of 
the  pepper  plant  and  the  gathering  of  the  berries  are  extracted  from 
M*Culloch'8  "  Dictionary  of  Commerce"  :  — 

*^  It  climbs  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  but  is  said  to  bear  best 
when  restrained  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet.  It  begins  to  produce  at 
about  the  third  year,  and  is  in  perfection  at  the  seyenth ;  continues  in 
this  state  for  three  or  four  years,  and  declines  for  about  as  many  more, 
until  it  ceases  to  be  worth  keeping.  The  fruit  grows  abundantly  from 
all  its  branches,  in  long,  small  clusters  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  grains ; 
when  ripe  it  is  of  a  bright  red  colour.    After  being  gathered,  it  is 
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spread  on  mats  in  the  sun,  when  it  loses  its  red  colour,  and  becomes 
blacJc  and  shrivelled  as  we  see  it.  The  grains  are  separated  from  the 
stalks  by  hand-rubbing.  That  which  has  been  gathered  at  the  proper 
period  shrivels  the  least;  but  if  plucked  too  soon,  it  will  become  broken 
and  dusty  in  its  removal  from  place  to  place.  The  vine  produces 
two  crops  in  the  year,  but  the  seasons  are  subject  to  great  irregu- 
larities. 

Those  berries  are  the  best  which  are  not  too  small  nor  too  much 
ci^rrugated;  which  are  heavy,  nnd  sink  readily  in  water. 

The  two  varieties  of  pepper  known  as  "  black  "  and  "  white  "  pepper 
are  both  obtained  from  the  same  plant :  black  ground  pepper  is  the 
entire  berry  reduced  to  powder,  while  the  white  consists  of  the  same 
berry  decorticated  or  deprived  of  its  outer  and  black  husk  or  covering. 

We  learn  from  Fereira  that  three  kinds  of  black  pepper  are  distin- 
guished by  wholesale  dealers.    These  are  :  — 

*^ Malabar  j)epp€r,  —  This  is  the  most  valuable;  it  is  brownish-blacky 
free  from  stalks,  and  nearly  iree  from  dust/* 

^Penavg  pepper.  —  This  is  brownish-black,  larger,  smoother,  free 
from  stalks,  out  very  dusty.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  England  to  ma- 
nufacture white  pepper." 

"  Sumatra  pepper.  —  This  is  the  cheapest  sort ;  it  is  black  mixed 
with  stalks,  and  contains  much  dust.  Under  the  name  of  Sumatra 
pepper,  some  dealers  include  the  Penang  or  brownish- black  sort,  and 
the  black  Sumatra  sort.'* 

Three  kinds  or  varieties  of  white  pepper  hnve  also  been  distin- 
guished. 

**  TdUcherry  pepper ^  which  is  of  two  kinds  :  large  or  fine  Tellicherry 
pepper  is  larjrer  and  whiter  than  any  other  description  of  white 
pepper,  and  fetches  a  higher  price ;  small  or  coriunder-like  pepper  is 
shrivelled." 

"  Common  white  pepper  comes  from  Penang  by  Singapore ;  it  is 
round,  and  not  shrivelled;  its  value  depends  on  its  size  and  whiteness.'* 

"  English  bleached^  or  white  pepper.  —  When  the  two  preceding 
sorts  are  scarce,  brown  Penang  pep|)er  is  bleached.  The  yellowest 
and  largest  grains  are  chosen  for  this  purpose,  for  neither  an  expen- 
sive nor  small  sort  would  pay.** 

On  the  Composition  of  Pepper. 

The  active  properties  of  pepper  depend  upon  the  presence  of  an 
acrid  resin^  a  volatile  oil,  and  a  crystallisable  substance  called  Pi- 
perine. 

The  following  is  the  composition  orblackiknd  white  pepper,  accord- 
ing to  Pellet ier  ♦  and  Luca  f  :  — 

•  Aun.  de  Cbim.  et  de  Pbyi.  xt.  344.  t  Scbwartze,  Pharin.  Tabella. 
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Black  Fepi>er  (PelleUer).                                 White  Pepper  (Luci). 

Acrid  soft  resin.                         Acrid  resin 

. 

. 

16-60 

Volatile  oil.                                  Volatile  oil      - 

. 

_ 

1-61 

Piperine.                                     Extractive,  gum, 

and  salts 

12-50 

Extractive.                                 Starch 

. 

. 

18-50 

Gum.                                             Albumen 

. 

. 

2-50 

Bassorin.                                      Woody  fibre 

- 

. 

29-00 

Starch.                                        Water  and  loss 

. 

. 

19-29 

Malic  acid. 
Tartaric  acid. 

10000 

Potash,  calcareous,  and  magnesia. 

Salts. 

Woody  fibre. 

In  Lucii's  analysis  the  piperine  is  probably  included  in  the  resin. 

The  resin  is  very  acrid,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in 
volatile  oil. 

The  volatile  oil  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  pepper.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0-9932. 

Piperine  is  a  crystallisable  substance ;  the  crystals  being  rhombic 
prisms  with  inclined  bases:  it  fuses  at  212°  F.,  is  insoluble  ia  cold 
water,  and  only  slightly  so  in  boiling  water ;  it  dissolves  in  alcohol, 
from  which  piperine  is  thrown  down  when  water  is  added  ;  ether  and 
acetic  acid  also  dissolve  it,  but  the  first  is  not  so  good  a  solvent  &s 
alcohol.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous :  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  it 
forms  a  blood-red  liquid ;  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  turn  it  first 
greenish-yellow,  then  orange,  and  afterwards  red. 

StrHcture  of  Pepper. 

Structure  of  the  Berry. — ITie  berry  of  the  black  pepper  plant  pos- 
sesses a  structure  of  considerable  complication,  and  of  much  interest ; 
and  sinee  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  minute  organisation 
we  cannot  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  detect  the  numerous  adultera- 
tions to  which  this  article  is  subject,  it  becomes  necessary  to  describe 
somewhat  minutely  the  tissues  which  enter  into  its  formation. 

In  a  section  of  the  berry,  two  parts  are  to  be  distinguished  — an 
outer  and  an  inner :  the  first  is  black,  or  reddish-black ;  and  the 
second  more  or  less  white,  hard,  and  brittle,  except  in  the  centre  of 
the  seed,  where  it  is  frequently  soft  and  pulverulent. 

When  a  thin  vertical  section  of  the  outer  or  cortical  part  of  the 
berry  is  examined,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  several  distinct  parts,  each  of  which  is  constituted  of  one  or 
more  layers  of  cells.     Such  a  section  is  represented  in^.  132. 

The  external  part  of  the  berry,  marked  a  in  the  following  figure,  is 
constituted  of  cells  of  an  elongated  form,  placed  vertically.  These 
cells  are  provided  with  a  central  cavity  from  which  lines,  probably 
minute  canals  or  channels,  radiate  towards  the  circumference ;  when 
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▼iewed  sideways,  ihey  appear  rather  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad; 
and  when  seen  endways,  they  appear  mostly  oval  in  shape,  and  but 
little  longer  than  broad.  Cells  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  are 
described  in  the  Report  on  Sugar,  as  entering  into  the  formation  of 
the  epidermis  of  the  sugar  cane. 


Fig.  132. 


Section  of  a  Pcppkr  Bebbv,  showing  the  Kveral  layers  of  cells  of  which  the  rartkal 
part  is  constituted,  and  the  ianction  of  this  at  /  with  the  central  portion,  g. 
Drawn  with  the  Camera  Ludda,  and  magnified  80  diameters. 

The  cells  next  in  order,  and  upon  which  the  previously  described 
cells  rest,  are  small,  angular,  and  dark  coloured ;  they,  as  well  as  the 
radiate  cells,  are  shown  in^^.  133. 

The  small  angular  cells,  just  noticed,  do  not  appear  to  separate 
readily  from  the  cells  which  occur  immediately  beneath  them,  and  of 
which  they  are  probably  mere  modifications ;  strictly  speaking,  there- 
fore, they  ought  to  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  layer  next  to 
be  described,  and  we  have  spoken  of  them  separately  only  for  con- 
venience of  reference  and  description. 

A  A  4 
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The  cells  now  to  be  described  are  two  or  three  times  larger  than 
those  previously  noticed,  and  verj  numerous,  forming  about  half'  the 


A  portion  of  the  corttx  of  the  Pbfpkh  BcBRr,  viewed  on  the  aurface,  thotrinf  the 
cella  which  form  ita  flnt  and  aecond  layers.  Drawn  with  tiM  Camerm  Lncida, 
and  magnified  180  diameters. 

thickness  of  the  cortex ;  they  are  all  more  or  less  coloured,  and  the 
colour  deepens  as  the  cells  approach  the  next  layer.  The  position  of 
this  second  layer  is  pointed  out  at  h^fig*  13'2.  The  third  layer  is  very 
thin,  and  is  composed  of  woody  fibre,  bundles  of  spiral  vessels  of  smaU 
size,  and  formed  of  single  threads,^.  132.  c. 

The  junction  of  the  second  with  the  third  layer  is  pointed  out  by  a 
dark  line  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  cortex  ;  see  jig,  132.  c. 

The  fourth  layer  is  composed  of  numerous  large  cells,  and  it  con- 
stitutes the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  half  of  the  cortex  {fig- 132.  rf). 
As  the  cells  approach  the  central  part  of  the  berry,  they  become  much 
modified,  two  or  three  times  smaller,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour  {Jk. 
132.  e) ;  these  cells  might  be  described  as  forming  a  fifth  and  distinct 
layer. 

The  numerous  cells  which  form  the  fourth  layer  contain  a  very 
great  abundance  of  oil  globules,  and  it  is  in  it  that  the  essential  oil  oi 
the  pepper  berry  is  chiefly  located. 

The  cells  which  form  the  fifth  and  last  tissue  which  enters  into  tlie 
composition  of  the  cortex  of  the  pepper  berry  are  divisible  into  two 
or  three  layers,  the  outer  are  coloured,  and  the  inner  invariably 
colourless ;  the  colourless  cells  present  a  reticulated  appearance,  form- 
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in^  a  transparent  lamina  which  frequently  separates,  as  a  distinct  tissue. 
Fig,  \2fl,f. 

Fig.  134. 


A  portion  of  the/o«rfA  lamina  of  the  cortex  of  Pbppbb  Bbrrt.  showing  tlie  oil 
contained  in  the  caTitie*  of  the  eellt.  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and 
magnifled  ISO  diameten. 

The  central  part  of  the  berry  or  seed  is  constituted  of  cells  of  large 
size  and  angular  shape ;  they  are  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and 
disposed  in  a  radiate  manner ;  in  the  outer  part  of  the  seed  they  are 
adherent,  hard,  and  stonelike,  while  in  the  centre  they  are  readily 
separable,  and  often  form  a  powder  resembling  flour.  Fig,  132.  g,  and 
Fi^,  135. 

When  the  pepper  berry  is  macerated  in  water  for  some  hours,  the 
cortical  part  apparently  separates  without  difficulty  from  the  seed 
proper;  if,  however,  we  examine  the  surface  of  this  closely,  we  observe 
that  it  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  it  becomes  evident  that  a  portion  of  the 
cortex  is  still  adherent,  this  consisting  of  part  of  the  fourth  layer,  con- 
taining much  of  the  oil,  and  the  fifth  layer. 

It  now  becomes  apparent  that  the  terms  in  common  use,  "white 
pepper,"  and  "decorticated  pepper,"  are  not  altogether  correct,  for 
the  berry  is  not  entirely  denuded  of  the  cortex,  nor  is  its  powder 
white,  for  if  a  little  of  it  be  diffused  through  water  on  a  slip  of  glass,  red- 
dish particles  immediately  become  visible  :  these  are  fragments  of  that 
portion  of  the  cortex  which  remains  firmly  adherent  to  the  seed  itself. 

When  sections  of  the  inner  part  of  the  pepper  berry  are  immersed 
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in  water  for  a  short  time,  they  assume  a  yellowish  or  canary  tint,  and 
when  examined  with  the  microscope,  the  colour  is  seen  to  be  confined 

Fig  135. 


Section  of  the  cenfral  portion  of  the  Psptbr  Bksrt,  showing  the  ttro  kinds  of 
eel  la  of  which  it  it  composed,  the  colourleu  and  coloured  cells,  and  also  its 
Junction  with  the  cortex.  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified  ISO 
diameters. 

to  certain  of  the  cells  only,  of  which  the  sections  are  composed;  these 
cells  are  rather  larger  than  the  ordinary  cells;  they  are  placed  at 
tolerably  regular  distances  from  each  other,  and  they  reflect  a  deep 
yellow  colour.  In  recent  sections  which  have  not  been  immersed  in 
water,  the  cells,  which  afterwards  become  yellow,  may  be  distinguished 
by  a  darker  shading,  and  sometimes  by  a  faint  tint  of  colour.  The 
deepening  of  colour  is  determined  by  the  action*  of  the  salts  contained 
in  water  on  the  contents  of  these  cells,  which  differ  chemically  from 
those  of  the  ordinary  cells. 

It  is  probably  in  these  coloured  cells  that  the  piperine  is  located. 
Alcohol  and  nitric  acid  deepen  the  tint  very  gretaly,  and  on  the  appli- 
cation of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  dry  sections  of  the  pepper 
berry,  they  become  of  a  reddish  hue,  the  change  of  colour  being 
limited,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  peculiar  cells  in  question.  These 
results  of  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  are  such  as  ensue  with  piperine 
tself. 
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The  structure  of  the  central  part  of  the  pepper  berry,  and  the  po- 
sition and  character  of  the  coloured  cells,  lure  shown  in^.  135. 

Now,  in  ground  black  pepper,  all  the  structures  which  we  have  de- 
scribed may  be  traced  out  in  a  broken  and  fragmentary  condition, 
but  in  white  pepper  certain  of  these  tissues  only  exist — viz.,  a  part 
of  the  fourth  la^er  of  celb,  which  contains  the  oil,  and  the  fifth  cellu- 
lar lamina. 

Before  the  observer  is  in  a  position  to  detect  the  adulterations  of 
pepper,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  well  understand  the  appearances 
and  structure  of  ground  pepper,  both  black  and  whit«. 

When  black  pepper  is  diffused  through  water,  little  particles  of 
three  different  kinds,  intermixed  with  a  fane  powdery  substance,  are 
visible ;  some  of  these  are  black,  others  reddish,  and  the  last  white ; 
the  black  are  fragments  of  the  outer,  and  the  red  those  of  the  inner 
cortex,  while  the  white  are  the  pulverised  seed  itself.  The  white  pow- 
der is  formed  of  the  cells  of  the  seed,  some  united  in  twos  and  threes, 
but  the  majority  either  separated  and  entire,  or  broken  into  pieces ; 

Fig.  136. 


Ground  and  nnadultented  Black  Peppir.    I>ravn  with  the  Camen  Lueida, 
and  magnified  120  diameten. 

these  cells  contain  starch  granules  of  extreme  minuteness.     The  en- 
graving (Jig,  136.)  will  serve  to  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  appearances 
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presented  under  the  microscope  by  ground  and  unadulterated  black 
pepi^er. 

In  the  black  particles  but  little  evidence  of  structure  is  in  general 
to  be  seen,  and  where  doubt  is  entertained  of  their  nature,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  first  be  bleached  with  chlorine,  torn  into  pieces 
with  needles,  and  then  examined  with  the  microscope. 

In  genuine  white  pepper  no  black  fragments  ought  to  be  seen,  bul 
numerous  reddish-brown  particles  are  always  present,  usually  adhe- 
rent to  the  white  cells  which  form  the  central  part  of  the  berry. 

These  white  cells,  when  separated  from  each  other,  whether  entire 
or  broken,  being  of  angular  form,  very  hard,  and  reflecting  deep 
shadows,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  particles  of  sand,  for  which 
they  would  be  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  by  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  microscopic  structure  of  the  pepper  berry. 

The  cavities  of  these  cells  are  filled  with  starch  granules  of  exceed- 
ing minuteness,  and,  as  in  ground  pepper,  many  of  the  cells  are 
broken  into  pieces,  some  of  the  grianules  become  enused  ;  these  are  so 
very  small  that  they  are  generally  in  a  state  of  molecular  movement, 
and  they  resemble  spherules  of  oil  rather  than  starch  granules.  No 
other  starch  grains  exist  in  the  berry  besides  those  just  described. 

So  great  is  the  quantity  of  starch  contained  in  the  seed  or  central 
part  of  the  berry,  that  the  cells  when  touched  with  a  solution  of  iodine 
become  deep  blue ;  the  yellow  cells  being  affected  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  more  tardily  and  to  a  less  extent. 

On  the  Adulterations  of  Pepper. 

Pepper  is  subject  to  very  great  and  scandalous  adulterations,  and 
this  although  it  is  one  of  the  few  articles  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Excise. 

ReauUs  of  the  Examination  of  Samples, 

Out  of  Forty-three  samples  of  black  and  white  pepper  examined  in 
1851,  we  found  nearly  one  half  to  he  adulterated. 

The  substances  detected  were  linseed  meal,  mustard  husk^  wheat 
flour,  pea  flour,  sago,  rice  flour,  and  pepper-dust.  To  this  list  must 
now  be  added  woody  fibre  recently  met  with  by  the  Excise  in  samples 
of  pepper. 

Pepper  dust,  H.P.D  or  P,D,  consists  either  of  the  sweepings  of 
the  warehouses,  or  else  of  an  article  made  up  in  imitation  of  ground 
pepper,  and  expressly  used  for  the  adulteration  of  that  article. 

Mr.  George  rhillips,  of  the  Excise,  gave  the  following  evidence,  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Adulteration,  respecting  the  adulteration  of 
pepper :  — 

The  number  of  samples  examined  in  nearly  twelve  years  was  1116, 
pf  which  576  were  found  to  be  adulterated.    **  We  have  found  rice, 
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sa«fo,  potato  starch,  linseed  meal,  Chilis,  husks  of  red  and  white 
mustard,  wheat,  bran  and  flour,  and  ground  grpsum  or  crybtallised 
sulphate  of  lime.  The  stock  material  for  adulterating  pepper  is  the 
husks  of  red  and  white  mustard  seeds  and  linseed  meal,  warmed  up 
with  Chilis." 

Of  100  lbs.  of  an  article  seized  in  1852  at  Chelmsford  as  pepper, 
2  lbs.  only  consisted  of  pepper,  the  rest  beinji^  husks  of  mustard. 
Chilis,  and  rice.  Rape  seed  has  also  been  found  in  pepper.  Mr.  Gaj, 
from  whose  evidence  we  have  before  quoted,  states  that  white  pepper 
is  sometimes  adulterated  with  bone  diut,  commonly  called  ivory  awt 
He  also  ^ve  the  following  receipt  for  P. D  :  —  ^^It  is  manufactured 
from  rape  or  linseed  cake,  mustard  husks,  and  Cayenne  pepper.'* 

Some  years  since  it  was  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  artificifil pepper^ 
cams;  mstances  of  their  occurrence  are  mentioned  in  Thomson's 
'*  Annals  of  Chemistry,'*  and  also  by  Accum,  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  celebrated  work  —  "  Death  in  the  Pot.** 

Accnm  writes:  **I  have  examined  large  packages  of  both  black 
and  white  pepper  by  order  of  the  Excise,  and  have  found  them  to 
contain  about  16  per  cent  of  this  ortificial  compound.  This  spurious 
pepper  is  made  of  oil  cake,  the  residue  of  the  linseed  from  which  the 
oil  has  been  pressed,  common  clay,  and  a  portion  of  Cayenne  pepper, 
formed  into  a  mass,  and  granulated  by  being  first  pressed  through  a 
sieve,  and  then  rolled  in  a  cask.** 

The  case  of  pepper  afibrds  a  lamentable  instance  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  Excise  m  checking  adulteration. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Pepper, 

The  whole  of  the  adulterations  of  pepper  mentioned,  except  that 
with  the  husk  of  pepper,  nre  only  to  be  detected  in  a  certain  and  satis- 
fact/)ry  manner  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

The  characters  of  the  starch  granules  of  wheat,  rice,  and  potato, 
have  already  been  described  ;  those  of  wheat  at  p.  243.,  those  of  rice 
at  p.  255.,  of  potato  flour  at  p.  320.,  and  of  sago  at  p.  325. 

The  structure  of  mustard  and  rape  seed,  and  of  Cayenne^  will  be 
found  described  and  figured  under  the  heads  of  Mustard  and  Cayenne  ; 
the  method  of  detecting  sulphate  of  lime  is  given  at  p.  99. 

It  then  only  remains  for  us  to  describe  the  structure  and  appear- 
ances of  Unseed  meal  and  of  pea  flour. 

Stmcture  of  Linseed  Meal. 

Linseed  possesses  a  very  beautiful  structure ;  four  coats  or  tunics 
enter  into  tne  composition  of  the  covering  of  the,  seed,  and  require 
description. 

Ilie  outer  coat  gives  the  polish  to  the  seed,  and  is  composed  of  a 
single  layer  of  large  and  colourless  cells,  of  an  hexagonal  form. 
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It  is  in  the  cells  which  form  this  tunic  that  the  mucilage  which 
linseed  yields  so  abundantly,  on  infusion,  is  contained. 

Fig.  137. 


Structure  of  LiNSBeir.    Magnified  2S0  diameten. 

The  second  coat  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  enclosing  granular 
matter ;  they  are  of  a  rounded  form,  and  have  thick  walls. 
The  third  membrane  is  composed  of  narrow  elongated  cells,  or 
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rather  fibres,  some  being  longitudinal  and  others  trnnsverse;  these 
give  it  a  striated  and  very  characteristic  appearance;  being  firm  and 
strong,  it  forms  the  protecting  tunic  of  the  seed. 

The  foitrih  membrane  is  made  up  of  angular  cells,  many  of  which 
are  more  or  less  square,  enclosing  masses  of  colouring  matter,  pro- 
bably of  a  resinous  character,  and  which  readily  fall  out  of  the  cells,  as 
represented  in  the  figure. 

The  substance  of  (he  seed  consists  of  cells,  in  the  cavities  or  meshes 
formed  by  which  the  oil  and  starch  granules  are  enclosed. 

The  oil  is  contained  principally  in  the  outer  or  more  superficial 
cells,  in  the  form  of  brilliant  and  pearl-like  minute  drops  or  spnerules. 

The  starch  granules  are  most  abundant  in  the  interior  of  the  grain ; 
they  are  angular,  minute,  and  two  or  three  times  larger  than  those  of 
the  peppercorn. 

The  whole  of  the  structures  above  described  may  be  satisfactorily 
detected,  by  a  little  patient  investigation,  in  the  linseed  reduced  to 
powder  or  meal.  The  parts,  however,  most  frequently  and  clearly 
seen,  are  fragments  of  the  fibrous  coat,  and  little  masses  of  the  seed, 
from  the  edges  of  which,  portions  of  the  cellulose  ibrming  the  trans- 
parent cells  project,  in  a  radiate  and  very  characteristic  manner. 

Structure  of  Pea  FUmr. — Pea  flour  resembles  very  closely  bean  flour 
already  described  and  figured  under  the  article  Bread,  the  chief  difle- 
rence  consists  in  the  size  of  the  starch  corpuscles,  which  are  much 
smaller  in  pea  than  in  bean  flour. 

On  the  Detection  of  Pepper  Husks.  —  The  presence  of  an  undue 
quantity  of  pepper  husk  in  black  pepper  may  be  suspected  by  the 
appearance  of  the  article,  its  dark  colour,  and  the  quantity  of  husk 
visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  the  only  way,  however,  in  which  this  admix- 
ture is  to  be  determined  with  certainty,  is  by  a  quantitative  chemical 
analysis  of  the  sample. 

It  is  not  often  that  such  an  analysis  is  necessary. 

On  the  Detection  of  Factitious  Pepper  Berries. — The  suspected 
pepper  t^hould  be  soaked  for  some  time  in  water,  when,  should  it  con- 
tain artificial  peppercorns,  these  will  become  disintegrated  and  fall  to 
pieces,  llieir  composition  is  to  be  ascertained  partly  by  chemical 
analysis  and  partly  by  mi(!roscopical  examination. 

The  processes  for  the  detection  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  bone  dusthnye 
already  been  described  elsewhere. 

Duty  on  pepper,  of  all  sorts,  is  6d.  per  lb.,  and  6  per  cent,  thereon. 
There  were  entered  for  home  consumption  in  1854,  3,720,534  lbs.; 
1855,  3,647,803  lbs.  ;  nine  months  of  1856,  2,646,910  lbs.  It  is  evi- 
dent therefore  that  the  loss  to  the  revenue  arising  out  of  the  adulte- 
ration of  this  single  article  must  be  very  great. 
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CAYENNE,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Cayenne  Pepper  consistts  of  the  pods  or  seed  vessels,  grotmd  and  re- 
duced to  powder,  of  different  species  of  Capsicum,  but  principally  of 
C.  annuumy  and  C  /nUescens  ;  the  latter  species,  being  stronger  and 
better  flavoured,  yields  the  best  description  of  Cayenne  pepper. 

The  genus  capsicum  belongs  to  the  Solanacece  or  nightshade  family, 
which  also  includes  the  potato  plant. 

Capncum  annuum  is  a  native  of  America,  but  is  cultivated  in  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  and  to  some  extent,  in  greenhouses,  in  Eng- 
land and  other  European  countries. 

It  is  an  annual,  herbaceous  plant,  and,  according  to  M'Culloch, 
**one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  productive  plants  found  in  tropical 
climates,  growing  luxuriantly  in  almost  all  dry  soils,  however  indiffe- 
rent.*' In  this  country  it  flowers  in  July,  and  ripens  its  pods  in 
October ;  when  immature,  the  berries  are  green,  and  only  gradually 
become  red  as  they  grow  ripe  ;  they  are  used  both  in  the  green  and 
red  states,  and  in  the  undried  and  dried  conditions :  in  the  recent 
state  they  are  employed  for  pickling  ;  when  dried  they  are  used  in 
medicine ;  and,  reduced  to  powder,  they  constitute  Cayenne  pepper. 

The  dried  berries  ordinarily  sold  as  chiUiea  are  of  this  species  ;  in 
this  condition  they  are  more  or  less  shrivelled,  oblong,  broad  at  the 
distal  extremity,  the  calyx  and  stalk  being  usually  adherent  to  the 
broad  end.  They  vary  very  much  in  size  and  form  ;  the  largest  are 
two  or  three  inches  long,  and  at  the  base  are  an  inch  or  more  wide ; 
they  are  distinguished,  according  to  their  size  and  shape,  into  long- 
podded,  short-podded,  and  heart-shaped. 

The  pods  of  this  capsicum  are  hot  and  pungent^  but  they  have  no 
aroma. 

The  pods  of  Capncttm  fnUescena  constitute  what  is  known  as  guinea 
or  bird  pepper,  and  when  ground  they  furnish  the  best  description  of 
Cayenne  pepper.  They  are  small,  scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  a  line 
or  two  broad,  and  of  a  deep  orange-red  colour.  Each  berry  encloses 
usually  about  a  dozen  flattened,  reniform  seeds. 

The  pods  are  hotter  and  more  fiery  than  those  of  C  atmuwn ;  they 
are  likewise  to  some  extent  aromatic. 

Two  other  species  of  Capsicum  have  been  denominated,  from  the 
form  of  the  fruit.  Cherry  chUly  or  Cherry  pepper —  Ctqitiettm  c^rasi" 
forme,  and  Bell  pepper  or  Capsicum  grossum. 

Composition  of  Cayenne, 

The  composition  of  capsicum  berries  is  shown  in  the  following 
analyses  made  in  the  years  1816  and  1817: — 
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Bucholzs 

AiudyM,'* 

(1816.)       . 

Acrid  soft  resin  (capnein) 

m 

-       40 

Wax      . 

. 

-      7-6 

Bitter  aromatic  extractive 

• 

-       8-6 

Extractive  with  some  gum 

. 

-     210 

Gum      -            -            - 

• 

-      9-2 

Albuminous  matter 

. 

-      3-2 

Woody  fibre 

- 

-     28-0 

Water    - 

. 

-     120 

Loss      .           . 

- 

-       6-4 

Fruit  of  Capsicum  armuum,  without  seeds        -  100*0 


Braconnots  Analysis.^ 

(1817.) 

Acrid  oil  -  -  - 

Wax  with  red  colouring  matter 
Brownish  starchy  matter 
Peculiar  gum     -  -  - 

Animalised  matter 
Woody  fibre 

Salts:  citrate  of  potash  6*0] 
Phosphate  of  potash,  and 
Chloride  of  potassium     3*^  ^ 
Fruit  of  Capsictan  annuum 


SOI 
S*4j 


1*9 
0*9 
9*0 
6-0 
50 
67*8 

9*4 

1000 


Of  capncin,  the  active  principle  of  Cayenne,  Pereira  gives  the 
following  account : — 

"  Obtained  by  digesting  the  alcoholic  extract  in  ether,  and  evapo- 
rating the  ethereal  solution.  It  is  a  thick  liquid,  of  a  yellowish-red 
or  reddish-brown  colour,  which  becomes  very  fluid  when  heated,  and 
at  a  higher  temperature  is  dissipated  in  fumes.  Half  a  grain  of  it 
volatilised  in  a  large  room  causes  all  who  inspire  the  air  of  the  room 
to  cough  and  sneeze.  By  exposure  to  air  and  light  it  solidifies ;  it  is 
decolorised  by  chlorine ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  vinegar, 
but  very  much  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  caustic 
alkalies ;  with  baryta  it  forms  a  solid  acrid  combination." 

Structure  of  the  Capsicum  Berry  or  Fruit 

Each  capsicum  berry  is  made  up  of  three  parts — an  outer  skin  or 
epidermis,  parenchyma,  and  seeds. 


*  Gmelln,  Handb.  d.  Chem.  U.  1310. 


t  Ann.  d6  Chim.  Phy«.  tI.  19S. 
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The  epidermis  consists  of  flattened  cells,  tortuous  and  an^I&r 
in  form.  Viewed  on  the  outer  or  upper  surface,  the  borders  of  the 
cells  are  seen  to  be  well  defined ;  they  are  often  four-sided ;  the  walls 
are  thick,  beaded  here  and  there,  the  beading  of  one  cell  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  contiguous  cells ;  lastly,  the  lines  of  junction  of  the 
cells  are  sometimes  faintly  indicated. 

Viewed  on  the  inner  surface  the  cells  appear  less  an^rular,  but  more 
tortuous,  the  walls  broader,  and  much  more  beaded.     Fig:  138. 

When  fragments  of  the  epidermis  are  seen  immersed  in  water, 
numerous  oil  globules  of  a  deep  and  beautiful  orange-red  colour  are 
visible;  some  of  these  are  imbedded  in  the  cavities  of  the  cells',  but 
the  majority  float  freely  in  the  surrounding  water. 

These  several  structural  particulars  are  well  shown  in  the  following 
engraving. 

Fig.  138. 


Epidermis  of  Capsicum,  outer  and  inner  surfaces.    Magnified  200  diametera. 


In  the  next  two  figures  the  general  appearance  presented  by  the 
epidermis  on  a  more  superficial  examination  is  exhibited,  the  minute 
details  being  omitted. 

The  parenchyma^  whicii  unites  the  seeds  with  each  other,  and  the 
whole  with  the  epidermis  and  peduncle,  is  likewise  composed  of  cells ; 
ihey  are  of  a  rounded  or  oval  form,  the  parietes  are  thin,  and  their 
cavities  usually  contain  a  very  large  quantity  of  oil,  in  the  form  of 
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innumerable  droplets,  many  of  considerable  size,  and  which  impart  to 
this  object,  viewed  under  the  microscope,  a  very  beautiful  appearance. 
Fig.  141, 

Fig.  139. 


A  fragment  of  the  epidermit  of  the  capsicum  berry,  rlewed  on  itf  outer  surface. 


Fig.  142.  represents  a  section  of  the  cortical  portion  of  the  pod. 

In  the  seed,  two  parts  —  the  covering  of  the  seed  and  the  seed  itself 
—  require  to  be  described. 

The  covering  of  the  seed  possesses  a  very  peculiar  structure,  which 
it  is  difficult  fully  to  understand,  and  therefore  not  easy  to  describe 
accurately.  It  is  of  a  bright-yellow  colour,  and  of  considerable  thick- 
ness. Viewed  under  the  microscope,  its  outer  surface  presents  a  cel- 
lular texture,  the  n>argins  of  what  appear  to  be  the  cells  being  thick 
and  tortuous,  and  the  cavities  dark  and  depressed,  as  though  they  were 
rather  apertures  than  the  hollow  interiors  of  the  cells. 

Vertical  sections  of  this  covering  present  a  very  singular  appear- 
ance. In  this  view  it  appeal's  as  though  composed  of  a  number  of  tooth- 
like processes,  having  a  somewhat  radiate  disposition,  with  intervals 
between  each  process,  the  points  or  summits  of  the  teeth  ending  in 
very  minute  hook-like  spines,  the  points  of  these  being  lost  in 
a  tnin  membrane  forming  the  external  covering  of  the  seed.  It 
appears  that  these  tooth-like  processes  really  consist  of  the  thickened 
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walls  of  contiguous  cells  (see^.  143.);  that  this  is  really  so  b  erident 
from  an  examination  of  the  upper  of  the  two  sketches  on  the  left  of 
the  section  of  the  seed ;  they  are  best  developed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  seed. 

Pig.  140. 


The  seed  proper  consists  of  minute  angular  cells,  having  thick  and 
colourless  parietes ;  their  cavities  are  filled  with  molecules  and  glo- 
bules of  oil  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish-yellow  colour,  but  do  not  contain 
starch. 

On  the  Adultebatioks  of  Cayenios. 

Cayenne  is  subjected  to  even  more  extensive  adulteration  than 
ordinary  pepper. 

BesvUs  of  the  Examination  of  Samples. 

Of  Twenty'eight  samples  of  Cayenne  submitted  to  microscopical 
and  chemical  examination,  no  less  than  twenty'four  toere  adMUerated^ 
and  four  only  were  genuine, 

Tweniy'two  contained  mineral  colouring  matters. 

In  thirteen  cases  this  consisted  of  rw,  lead^  which  was  present  in 
some  of  the  samples  in  very  considerable  quantities,  while  in  the  re- 
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maining  seven  samples  it  was  some  red  ferruginous,  earth,  Venetian 
red  or  red  ochre* 

Vermilion^  or  sulphwret  of  mercury^  was   present  in  one  of  the 
Cayennes. 

Six  of  the  Cayennes  consisted  of  a  mixture  oi  ground  rice^  turmeric, 
and  Cayenne,  coloured  with  either  red  lead,  Venetian  red,  or  ochre. 

Fh(.  141. 


a,  pamuAyma  of  capsicum  beny  tituated  Immediately  beneath  the  epidermis  i 
the  cells  in  this  situation  are  of  a  more  rounded  form,  and  are  trarerfed  by 
spiral  Tessels  and  woody  fibre.    6,  the  partnc^ma  surrounding  the  seeds. 

Six  of  the  Cayennes  contained  large  quantities  of  salt,  sometimes 
alone,  but  mostly  combined  with  rice  and  the  red  earths  or  red  lead. 

One  of  the  samples  was  adulterated  with  a  large  quantity  of  the 
husk  of  white  nvistard  seed. 

Lastly,  two  were  adulterated  with  rice,  and  were  coloured  in  addi- 
tion, the  one  with  red  lead,  and  the  other  with  a  red  ferruginous 
earth. 

The  object  of  the  use  of  red  lead  and  other  red  colouring  matters 
is  twofold ;   first,  to  conceal  other  adulterations,  and,  second,  to  prer 
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8€rve  the  colou»  of  the  Cayenne,  as,  when  exposed  to  the  light  for  any 
time,  it  usudly  loses  part  of  the  bright-red  colour  which  it  at  first 


Fig.  142. 


-^/t»?  Avar 


Trantvcrte  Section  of  CAPiicvif  Bcrrj.    Magnified  100  diuneten. 

possesses,  and  therefore  it  becomes  deteriorated  in  the  eyes  of  the 
purchaser.  The  red  lead,  &c.,  added  does  not,  of  course,  preserve 
the  colour  of  the  Cayenne,  but  simply  supplies  the  place  of  that  which 
it  loses  in  consequence  of  exposure. 

Salt  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  This  substance  has  a  re- 
markable effect  in  bringing  out  the  colour  of  the  Cayenne.  It  is, 
however,  also  used  to  increase  its  weight. 

The  adulteration  of  Cayenne  with  such  substances  as  red  lead  and 
mercury  is,  doubtless,  highly  prejudicial  to  health  ;  it  has  been  stated 
that  colic  and  paralysis  have  both  been  produced  by  the  use  of  Cay- 
enne containing  red  lead. 

The  salts  of  lead  and  mercury  are  characterised  by  the  circum- 
stance that  they  are  apt  to  accumulate  in  the  system,  and  finally  to 
produce  symptoms  of  a  very  serious  nature.     Thus,  no  matter  how 
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small  the  quantity  of  mercury  or  lead  introduced  each  day,  the  system 

Fif.  143. 


small  tbe  quantity  of  mercury  or  lead  introduced  each  day,  the  system 
is  sure  in  the  end,  although  it  be  slowly  and  insidiously,  to  be  brought 


^K'li 
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■f 

<! 
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VertkaX  Section  of  the  Sted  of  Capsicvm.    Magnified  100  dlameten. 

under  the  influence  of  these  poisons,  and  to  become  seriously  affected. 
The  quantity  of  red  lead  introduced  into  the  system  in  adulterated 
Cayenne  is,  however,  hy  no  means  incongidemble. 

A  case  of  lead  poisoning  arising  from  the  consumption  of  Cayenne 
adulterated  with  red  lead  is  referred  to  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Post- 
gate  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Adulteration ;  the  case 
was  received  into  University  College  Hospital.  The  man  was  in  the 
habit  of  consuming  large  quantities  of  Cayenne,  which,  on  being 
tested,  was  found  to  contain  lead. 

The  article  known  as  soluble  Cayenne  was  stated  bv  Mr.  Scanlan, 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  to  have  the  following  compo- 
sition : — ^^  It  contains  both  copper  and  vermilion  ;  the  copper  is  acci- 
dentally introduced  into  it  from  the  mode  of  preparation — it  is  taken 
from  a  copper  still.  They  make  a  sort  of  tincture  of  the  Cayenne 
pepper;  and  they  filter  and  pour  it  upon  a  quantity  of  salt  in  a  copper 
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still —  it  there  takes  up  a  little  copper;  and  then  this  salt  is  dried  and 
mixed  with  vermilion  and  rose-pink.**  The  proportion  of  vermilion 
added  is  about  six  drachms  to  three  pounds  of  salt. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adtdterations  of  Cayenne, 

The  adulterations  of  Cayenne  with  rice  flour ^  turmeriCj  and  mustard 
httsk,  are  determined  by  means  of  the  microscope  ;  the  structure  of 
these  articles  have  already  been  described  and  their  microscopical 
characters  represented. 

Fig.  144. 


Caykxxx,  adulterated  with,  a  a,  red  lead  ;  b  h,  ground  rice ;  and  c  c,  turmeric,  d  (2, 
hutk  and  teed  of  Cayenne  much  infested  with  the  thallHM  and  aporulet  of  » 
funffut,  to  the  attacks  of  which  damaged  Cayenne  li  rery  i ubjeut. 

For  the  detection  of  the  other  adulterations  of  Cayenne,  recourse 
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must  be  had  to  chemistry.  The  fact  of  the  presence  of  red  earths 
may  indeed  be  ascertuned  by  means  of  the  microscope,  by  viewing 
under  that  instrument  a  portion  of  the  Cayenne,  when  the  red  earthy 
ptrticles  may  be  plainly  discerned.  To  determine  their  composition, 
however,  chemistry  must  be  appealed  to. 

The  method  for  detecting  the  presence  of  red  earths,  and  for  their 
quantitative  determination,  will  be  found  described  at  pp.  103.  and 
149.,  and  that  for  salt  under  the  head  of  annatto.  We  have,  then, 
now  to  describe  more  particularly  the  processes  to  be  followed  for  the 
detection  of  lead  and  mercury. 

On  the  Detection  of  Lead. — The  presence  of  lead  in  Cayenne  may 
be  determined  by  simply  shaking  up  half  a  drachm  or  so  of  the  Cay- 
enne in  water,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  hydro6ulphur3t  of  ammonium ; 
if  lead  be  present  the  liquid  will  become  more  or  less  dark  or  black, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  lead  present. 

^  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  iron  gives  a  greenish-black  pre- 
cipitate with  the  above-named  reagent;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
quite  safe  to  trust  in  all  cases  to  the  appearance  presented  on  the  ad- 
dition of  solution  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonium  to  water  contain- 
ing Cayenne. 

It  is  best,  therefore,  in  all  cases  to  proceed  as  follows  :  —  Incinerate 
100  grains  of  Cayenne  previously  dried  on  a  water  bath ;  treat  the 
ash  with  about  half  a  drachm  of  strong  nitric  acid;  heat  nearly  to  dry- 
ness, so  that  part  of  the  acid  mav  become  dissipated ;  dilute  with  dis- 
tilled water,  filter,  and  test  for  lead  either  by  means  of  sulphuretted 
hvdrogen,  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonium,  or  else  iodide  of  potassium., 
When  the  quantity  of  lead  present  has  to  be  determined,  these  re- 
agents must  be  added  until  no  more  precipitate  falls  down ;  the  pre- 
cipitates must  be  collected,  dried,  weighed,  and  the  red  lead  calcu- 
lated. 

On  the  Detection  of  Bistdphuret  of  Bfereurv.  —  As  mercury  sublimes 
at  a  red  heat,  we  cannot  proceed  i^  the  analysis  by  incineration ;  the 
solvent  must  be  added  to  the  Cayenne  direct;  and  this  solvent  must 
consist  of  aqua  regia,  which  is  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter 
acid. 

About  a  scruple  of  aqua  regia  should  be  added  to  half  a  drachm  of 
Cayenne,  and  after  an  hour  or  two  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water ; 
the  mixture  must  next  be  filtered,  and  the  excess  of  acid  got  rid  of 
by  evaporation,  which  must  be  conducted  nearly,  but  not  quite,  to 
dryness ;  a  little  water  must  then  again  be  added,  and  the  solution 
tested. 

The  tests  employed  are  liquor  potasses  and  iodide  of  potassium. 
The  former  gives  a  yellow  precipitate,  and  the  latter  either  a  yellow 
or  more  commonly  a'beautiful  scarlet-coloured  precipitate  of  biniodide 
of  mercury.  The  colour  produced  on  the  addition  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium would  always  be  bright  scarlet,  were  it  not  that  the  presence  of 
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orpnic  matter  in  the  solution  modifies  the  action  of  the  test.  The 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  added  in  very  minut«  quan- 
tity, as  the  iodide  or  biniodide  is  readily  and  almost  instantly  dissolved 
in  an  excess  of. this  reagent;  and  it  should  be  known  that  very 
often,  when  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  is  rather  yellow  than  red, 
after  standing  an  hour  or  two  it  will  frequently  change  to  the  cha- 
racteristic scarlet  hue. 

Cayenne  pepper,  ground  Chili,  and  capsicum  pods,  are  charged 
alike  by  the  Customs  —  the  pepper  duty  of  6d.  per  lb.  and  5  per  cent, 
thereon. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  returns  of  the  quantities  im- 
ported. It  is  evident  that  the  loss  to  the  revenue  in  the  adultera- 
tion of  this  article  must  be  very  great.  We  have  never  heard  of  any 
proceedings  instituted  by  the  Excise  for  the  adulteration  of  Cayenne. 


CURRY  POWDER,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Sbvbbax  ingredients  enter  into  the  composition  of  curry  powder. 
The  articles  of  which  genuine  curry  powder  of  good  quality  ordinarily 
consists  are  turmeric,  black  pepper,  coriander  seeds,  Cayenne,  fena- 
greek,  cardamoms,  cumin,  ginger,  allspice,  and  cloves.  Of  these,  tur- 
meric forms  the  largest  proportion ;  next  to  this  in  amount  are  co- 
riander seeds  and  black  pepper;  Cayenne,  cardamoms,  cumin,  and 
fenugreek,  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  article ;  while  the  ginger, 
cloves,  and  allspice  are  in  many  cases  omitted. 

The  properties  and  structure  of  several  of  the  above  ingredients 
have  been  already  fully  described  and  illustrated ;  as  turmeric,  black 
pepper,  Cayenne,  ginger,  cloves,  and  allspice ;  it  thus  only  remains  to 
give  a  description  of  the  other  ingredients  which  enter  into  .the  com- 
position of  curry-powder — namely,  coriander  seeds,  cardamoms,  fenu- 
greek, and  cumin  seeds. 

Coriander  Seeds. 

Coriander  {Coriandrwm  sativum)  belongs  to  the  natural  family  Um- 
belliferse ;  it  is  an  annual  plant  of  a  foot  oi'  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height ; 
it  is  cultivated  in  Essex,  and,  although  not  really  indigenous,  is  fre- 
quently met  with  growing  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ipswich 
and  some  parts  of  Essex. 

The  fruit  or  seed  vessels  are  globular,  about  twice  the  size  of  white 
mustard  seeds,  and  of  a  light-brown  colour.  Each  fruit  consists  of 
two  hemispherical  portions  termed  mericarps^  each  of  which  is  a  seed ; 
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each  mericarp  exhibits  on  its  outer  surface  five  primary  ridges,  which 
are  depressed  and  wavj,  and  four  secondary  ridges,  which  are  more 
prominent  and  straight.  The  channels  are  without  receptacles  for  the 
essential  oil,  or,  as  thej  are  technically  termed,  vUUb  ;  but  near  the 
commissures  in  each  mericarp  there  is  a  small  vitta,  so  that  each  fruit 
is  provided  with  four  of  these  receptacles. 

The  epidermis  or  husk  is  thick  and  brittle ;  when  examined  with  the 
microscope,  it  is  observed  to  consist  of  narrow  fibres,  which  cross  each 
other,  and  are  disposed  in  a  waved  manner.  It  is  united  to  the  seed 
by  means  of  loose  cellular  tissue,  the  cavities  of  the  cells  being  emptj. 
On  the  removal  of  the  husk,  these  cells  are  torn  through,  some  re- 
maining attached  to  it^  and  the  rest  to  the  surface  of  the  seed.  After 
the  separation  of  the  husk,  the  seed  is  still  of  a  brown  colour.  Beneath 
the  cells  above  described  succeeds  a  delicate  fibrous  membrane ;  and 

Fig.  145. 
TsAXSTXRai  Skctiov  of  Mxsicak^  of  Cokiaxdkb. 
(Magnliled  S90  dianeten.) 


a  a,  Abres  fonninf  the  hiuk.  b,  the  Ioom  oelli  which  unite  the  husk  to  the  seed. 
c  the  layer  of  deeply-coloured  ceiU,  in  contmct  with  the  leed.  d  d,  eellt  com- 
poaing  the  iced  itself. 

next  to  this  is  a  layer  of  deeply-coloured  cells,  which  merge  into  the 
cells  which  form  the  substance  of  the  seed ;  these  are  angular,  with 
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well-defined  parietes,  their  caTities  enclosing  oil  in  a  molecular  con* 
dition.    The  mature  seed  does  not  contain  starch.    Fig.  145. 

The  peculiar  structure  of  the  husk  of  coriander  seeds  affords  a 
means  by  which  their  presence  in  curry  powder  may  be  readilj  de- 
termined. 

Cardamom  Seeds,  or  Orains  of  Paradise. 

The  seed  vessels  or  pods  of  cardamom  are  of  a  triangular  form, 
and  consist  of  three  valves,  tapering  at  either  extremity  to  a  blunt 
point :  the  membrane  forming  them  is  thick,  tough,  and  fibrous,  and 
IS  made  up  of  cellular  tissue  and  bundles  of  woody  fibre,  which  spread 
out  from  the  flower-stalk,  and  are  visible  on  the  surface  to  the  naked 
eye,  imparting  the  striated  appearance  characteristic  of  the  seed  vessel 
or  cardamom. 

From  its  interior,  the  seed  vessel  sends  off*  three  prolonj^ations  or 
septa,  which  divide  it  into  as  many  compartments ;  each  of  these  con- 
tarns  several  hard  seeds  of  a  reddish -brown  colour  and  exhibiting 
upon  the  surface  peculiar  markings.  The  seeds  are  united  tc^ether  by 
a  gelatinous  parenchymatous  substance,  which,  under  the  microscope, 
is  seen  to  consist  of  numerous  delicate  tubules,  filled  with  granular 
and  oily  matter. 

The  covering  of  the  seed,  examined  with  the  microscope,  and 
viewed  on  its  outer  surface,  b  observed  to  consist  of  a  single  layer  of 
coloured  cells,  much  elongated,  and  of  uniform  diameter,  terminating 
in  rounded  extremities,  the  cells  being  accurately  adapted  to  each 
other.  Beneath  these  are  other  cells,  which  bear  a  general  resem- 
blance in  form  to  those  previously  described,  but  differ  in  being  more 
irregular,  much  more  delicate,  and  in  the  absence  of  colour:  they  are 
disposed  in  an  opposite  direction  to  those  of  the  outer  layer.  Fy§, 
146.  A. 

In  transverse  sections,  the  elongated  coloured  cells  appear  as  small 
canals,  of  a  rounded  form. 

Lying  beneath  the  coating,  and  forming  part  of  the  seed,  is  a  single 
row  of  large  cells,  resembling  receptacles.  I^ext  in  order  from  without 
inwards  is  a  layer  of  small  cells,  deeply  coloured.  Next  to  these  suc- 
ceed the  cells  which  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  seed ;  these 
for  the  most  part  resemble  closely  the  cells  of  pepper,  being  very  an- 
gular, but  they  differ  in  their  more  delicate  and  transparent  appear- 
ance, and  in  being  minutely  dotted.     Fig,  146.  B. 

Dr.  Pereira,  in  his  "  Materia  Medica,  quotes  the  statement  made 
by  Schleiden,  that  he  has  discovered  in  the  cells  of  cardamom  *'  amor- 
phous, paste-like  starch.**  We  find  the  cells  to  be  completely  filled 
with  minute,  distinctly-formed  starch  granules,  resembling  closely  those 
of  rice.  Probably  the  statement  of  M.  Schleiden  arose  from  his 
having  employed  but  a  feeble  magnifying  power  in  the  examination  of 
the  seeds. 

The  presence  of  cardamom  seeds  in  curry  powder  is  most  readily 
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determined  by  means  of  the  dotted  and  angular  cells  which  form  the 
substance  of  the  seeds. 

Cumin  Seeds, 

The  cumin  plant  (Cuminum  Cyminwn)  belongs,  like  coriander,  to 
the  natural  order  Umbellifers  j  is  a  native  of  Upper  Egypt,  but  is  ex- 
tensively cultiyated  in  Sicily  and  Malta. 

F^.  146. 

OvTut  HucBKAn  AKD  TxAsrsvsBSX  SicnoK  OF  A  Gabdamoic  Sbsd. 

CMagnifled  220  dUmetan.) 


A.  Portion  of  outer  membrane,  exhibiting  the  elongated  oell« of  which  It  ii  oom- 
poMd.  B.  TranarerM  leetion  of  teed,  a  a,  oeUa  forming  outer  membrane. 
b  6,  rcoeptacle-Uke  cells,  c,  layer  of  coloured  oellt.  d  d,  transparent  and 
minutely-dotted  oelU,  of  which  the  nibstanoe  of  the  teed  itielf  if  made  up,  and 
which  are  filled  with  itarch  corpuicles. 

Cumin    seeds   resemble   somewhat  caraway  seeds,  but   they  are 
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larger,  straighter,  and  of  a  lighter  colour.  The  fruit  u  double,  like 
that  of  coriander  and  all  other  umbelliferous  plants,  consisting  of  two 
seeds  or  mericarps  ;  each  mericarp  has  five  primary  ridges,  which  are 
filiform,  and  four  secondary  ridges,  which  are  prominent ;  but  both  are 
furnished  with  very  fine  hairs  or  prickles,  and  under  each  secondarr 
ridge  is  a  receptacle  or  vitta. 

Transverse  sections  of  a  cumin  seed  exhibit  the  following  struc- 
ture :  — 

The  hairs  or  prickles  are  composed  of  cells,  the  long  diameters  ot' 
which  are  arranged  in  the  long  axes  of  the  hairs.  The  husk  or  coTer- 
ing  of  the  seed  is  made  up  of  numerous  rounded  or  angular  cells,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  large  and  triangular  vittse  are  situated ;  and  i 
between  tlie  husk  and  seed  itself,  there  is  usually  a  small  space,  which 
is  formed  by  the  contraction  of  the  seed  after  it  has  arrived  at  ma-  | 
turity.  The  surface  of  the  seed  is  of  a  pale-brown  colour,  and  its  in- 
terior whitish  and  transparent.  The  exterior  portion  of  the  seed  is 
constituted  of  elongated  and  flattened  cells  of  a  brownish  colour,  while 
the  interior  and  chief  substance  of  the  seed  itself  is  compose<i  of  nu- 
merous distinct  angular  cells,  the  walls  of  which  are  thick  and  perfectlj 
transparent ;  their  contents  consist  principally  of  oil.  Tlie  seeds  do 
not  contain  starch.     Fig,  147. 

Cumin  seeds  possess  a  very  peculiar,  medicinal  taste  and  smell  : 
and  it  is  to  these  that  curry  powder  owes  the  greater  part  of  its  charac- 
teristic flavour  and  odour. 


Fenugreek  Seeds, 

The  structure  of  Fenugreek  seeds  is  very  characteristic.  The  husk 
of  the  seed  consists  of  three  membranes ;  the  outer  is  formed  of  a  single 
layer  of  cells,  which  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  short- 
necked  bottle ;  the  long  diameter  of  these  cells  is  dispos^  vertically, 
the  narrow,  neck-like  part  being  most  external,  and  forming  the  other 
surface  of  the  membrane.  The  second  membrane  consists  of  a  single 
layer  of  cells,  two  or  three  times  larget  than  the  former,  very  much 
flattened,  and  having  their  margins  regularly  and  beautifully  crenate. 
The  third  and  innermost  membrane  is  made  up  of  several  layers  of 
large  transparent  cells  filled  with  mucilage ;  these  cells  expand  greatly 
when  immersed  in  water.     Fig,  148. 

The  seed  itself  consists  of  two  lobes,  which  are  made  up  of  numerous 
minute  cells ;  those  in  the  outer  part  of  each  lobe  are  of  a  rounded  or 
angular  form,  while  those  situated  near  the  innermost  part  become 
much  elongated,  the  long  axes  of  the  cells  being  placed  transversely 
in  each  lobe.  The  entire  seed  is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  small 
angular  cells.     Fig.  149. 
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On  the  Adultebations  of  Cubbt  Powdeb. 

In  various  works  which  w«  have  consulted,  we  do  not  meet  with  a 
single   remark  relating  to  the  adulteration  of  curry  powder.      Like 

Fig.  147. 

Tkaxstkrsb  Sicnoir  or  Mkricxrp  or  CuMiir. 

(Magnified  S20  diaroetcn.) 


a  a,  oelli  forming  the  hutk.  h  6,  eommencement  of  Xwo  hairs  or  priclcles.  r. 
reeeptacle  or  vitta.  ddL,  elongated  cells  which  compose  the  innermost  layer  of 
huslc.  c  c,  cells  and  fibres  of  which  the  external  surface  of  the  seed  Is  formed. 
//,  celU  of  the  seed  itself,  containing  oil. 

many  of  the  othfer  articles  of  which  we  have  treated,  this  appears  to 
have  been  neglected  by  writers  on  the  adulteration  of  food. 
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Remits  of  the  JExamination  of  Samples. 

Twenty 'SIX  samples  of  this  article  were  subjected  to  analysis ;  of 
these  nearly  four-fifths  were  adulterated. 

Fig.  14«. 

Odtbr  Coat  or  Tksta  of  ▲  Fsititokuk  Suo. 

(Magnilled  SSO  diuneten.) 


vX^^  °Vt*  °"**'I  •J'*  •??*"<*  memhrane  stripped  off  t  •  a,  peculiar  botUe- 
?^i««^V^i '  *  *^'  *>?"^e-"k«  €•"•  J  *  pcltion  of  omiated  cells :  e  e.  layer  of 
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It  appeared 
That  seven  only  were  genuine. 
That,  nineteen  were  adulterated 
That  ground  rice,  usually  in  very   large  quantities,  was  present  In 

nine  samples. 

Fig,  149. 

Tkavstkksb  Sccnov  of  Lobk  of  Fexvowmmx  Sbbd. 

(If  agnifled  890  dUmetcn.) 


a  a,  Iftyer  of  mmll  angular  eelli  on  the  nirfkoe.  6,  rounded  or  angular  oellt. 
c.  The  tame  cella  gradually  becoming  more  elongated  aa  they  approach  the 
inner  part  of  lobe,    d,  tingle  row  of  celti  forming  the  innerraoit  margin  of  lobe. 


That  potato  farina  was  detected  in  one  sample. 
That  salt  was  present  in  eight  of  the  samples. 
That  the  highly  poisonous  metallic  oxide,  bed  lead,  was  detected  in 

no  less  than  eight  of  the  samples. 
That  in  seven  of  the  samples,  the  adulteration  consisted  of  ground  rice 

only. 
That  in  one  sample,  the  adulteration  consisted  of  ground  rice  and  salt. 
That  in  o?i6  sample,  the  adulteration  consisted  o(  ground  rice  and  bed 

LEAD. 

That  in  three  samples,  the  admixture  consisted  of  salt  only. 
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That  in  three  samples,  the  adulteration  consisted  of  salt  and   ksd 

LEAD. 

That  in  three  samples,  the  adulteration  consisted  of  bed  lead  onlj. 
That  in  ove  sample,  the  adulterations  consisted  of  red  i^ad,  patnlo 
farina  and  salt. 

The  above  results  do  not  give  the  whole  of  the  adulterations  to 
which  the  samples  of  curry  powder  had  been  subjected,  since  thev  do 
not  include  the  ferruginous  earths,  which  were  shown,  in  our  article  on 
Cayenne,  to  be  so  frequently  employed  to  impart  colour  to  that  sub- 
stance. 

We  have  thus  shown  that  curry  powder  is  adulterated  nearly  to 
the  same  extent,  and  with  ingredients  equally  pernicious  as  Cayenne. 
Since  the  quantity  of  curry  powder  eaten  at  a  meal  is  so  considerable, 
its  adulteration  with  red  lead  is  even  more  prejudicial  and  dangerous 
than  in  the  case  of  Cayenne.  Not  long  since  we  received  a  parcel  of 
curry  powder  from  a  surgeon,  accompanied  by  the  statement  that 
the  person  who  had  partaken  of  it  had  been  made  very  ill  by  it.  We 
found  it,  on  analysis,  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  lead. 

The  lead  in  curry  powder  is,  no  doubt,  generally  introduced 
through  the  adulterated  Cayenne  employed  in  its  manufacture.  It  n 
possible,  however,  that  chromate  of  lead  may  here,  as  in  some  other 
cases,  be  used  to  intensify  and  render  more  permanent  the  colour  of 
the  powder. 

The  whole  of  the  ingredients  required  for  makinnr  curry  powder 
may  be  obtained  of  most  seedsmen,  and  may  be  readily  procured  cf 
Mr.  Butler,  of  Covent  Garden  Market. 

With  a  common  pestle  and  mortar  the  seeds  may  be  reduced  to 
powder,  and  thus  the  housekeeper  may  herself  prepare  genuine  curry 
powder,  of  the  best  quality,  at  a  cost  of  about  2d,  per  ounce.  Since 
curry  powder  is  retailed  at  6c/.,  8rf.,  and  even  Is.  an  ounce,  it  evi- 
dently bears  an  enormous  profit.  What,  then,  must  be  the  gain  upon 
the  sale  of  an  article  which  is  made  up  principally  of  turmeric  powder, 
salt,  ground  rice,  and  inferior  capsicum  berries  ?  and  of  such  a  mix- 
ture many  of  the  curry  powders  purchased  at  the  shops  almost  entirely 
consist. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Curry  Powder, 

The  adulterations  of  curry  powder,  with  the  exception  of  potato 
farina  or  starch,  met  with  in  one  sample,  being  the  same  as  those  of 
Cayenne,  the  methods  for  their  discovery  are  also  the  same ;  the  reader 
is  therefore  referred  to  the  previous  article  on  Cayenne. 

The  presence  of  potato  starch  is  detected  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope ;  the  characters  of  its  granules  are  described  under  the  head  of 
Arrowroot. 

Curry  powder  is  charged  by  the  Customs,  as  a  manufactured  article 
unenumerated,  at  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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TURMERIC,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS, 

TcBMERic  powder  consists  of  the  ground  tubers  of  a  plant  belonging 
to  the  same  genus  as  ginger,  viz.,  Curcuma  tango,  and  whicb  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  India  and  China. 

Composition  of  Turmeric, 
The  composition  of  turmeric  is  shown  in  the  following  analysis : — 

JohfLS  Analysis, 

Yellow  volatile  oil  -  -  -  •                1 

Curcumin     -  -  -  •  -10  to  11 

Yellow  extractive  -  -  -  -     1 1  to  12 

Gum            .  -  .  -  .               14 

Woody  fibre  .  -  -  •              57 

Water  and  loss  -  -  •  -        7  to  5 


Vogel  and  PeUetier^s  Analysis, 

Acrid  volatile  oil. 

Curcumin, 

Brown  colouring  matter. 

Gum  (a  little) 


100 


Starch. 
Woody  fibre. 
Chloride  of  calcium. 
Turmeric. 


The  word  curcumin  is  applied  to  the  resinous  colouring  matter  of 
turmeric,  which  is  soluble  only  in  ether. 


Structure  of  Turmeric, 

The  structure  of  the  tuber  of  turmeric  is  well  exhibited  in  the  an- 
nexed figures. 

Turmeric  powder  consists  of  large  cells ;  some  of  these  are  loosely 
imbedded  in  a  reticular  tissue,  but  others,  and  these  the  majority,  are 
quite  free ;  they  may  be  recognised  with  facility,  under  the  micro- 
scope, by  their  size  and  bright  yellow  colour. 

When  crushed,  each  cell  is  found  to  contain  colouring  matter,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  starch  granules,  resembling  closely  those  of  Cur- 
cuma arrowroot,  already  described  and  figured. 

On  the  application  of  iodine  the  cells  become  of  a  deep  blue,  and 
with  potash,  of  a  reddish  colour. 

cc  2 
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On  tiub  Adulterations  or  Tubmr&ig. 
Of  Fourteen  samples  of  turmeric  powder  subjected  to  ezanunation, 
two  were  adulterated  with  yeUoio  ochre,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  20 


Fig.  180. 

teCTlOV  OF  TVBBB  OF  TVKMUHC. 


a  a,  EpidenniB  t  b  6,  tr&niparcnt  relli  {  c  c.  yellow  mMWfl  t  d  cf,  oil  globnlet  {  «  c, 
re«inous  muies  ;  /,  dotted  duct ;  9,  elongated  oelU  of  woody  fibre,  lying  by  the 
■ide  of  the  duct. 

per  cent,  while  nearly  all  the  other  specimens  contained  considerable 
quantities  of  alkali^  carbonate  of  soda  and  potash,  added  no  doubt  to 
heighten  the  colour  of  the  powder. 

Inasmuch  as  turmeric  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  curry 
powder,  mustard,  and  some  other  condiments,  it  became  necessary 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  liable  or  not  to  sophistication. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Turmeric. 
YeUow  ochre  consists  of  oxide  of  iron  diluted  with  chalk ;  the  aah  of 
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turmeric  powder  must  therefore  be  tested  in  the  manner  abreadj 
directed  for  the  detection  of  those  two  substances.    The  presence  of 

Fig.  151. 


Thb  engnTlnff  repretents  the  appeannoe  and  chwaetenof  Qtnub^  gnMotd 
TuBiURia   Dntwn  with  the  Camera  Ludda,  and  macuilled  220  dlameten. 

the  ochre  is  in  general  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  colour  and  weight 
of  the  ash. 

Should  the  ash,  say  of  100  grains  of  the  turmeric,  contain  alkali,  as 
carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  we  must  proceed  as  follows :  the  alkali 
must  be  dissolved  out  of  the  ash  by  means  of  distilled  water,  the 
solution  evaporated  down  to  a  small  bulk,  and  heated  with  excess 
of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution  must  now  be  diluted,  and 
the  chlorine  precipitated  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  precipitate 
collected,  dried,  weighed,  the  chlorine  estimated  and  calculated  into 
carbonic  acid,  and  this  again  into  either  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash, 
according  to  whichever  is  present,  and  which  may  be  ascertained  by 
means  of  the  blowpipe ;  this  gives  with  soda  a  rich  yellow,  and  with 
potash  a  violet  flame. 

If  the  potash  be  mixed  with  even  one-twentieth  part  of  soda,  the 
flame  will  be  yellow  in  place  of  violet.  In  this  case  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  proceed  as  follows :  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  to  be 
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evaporated  to  dryness  and  weighed,  the  residue  dissolved  in  a  little 
water ;  to  this  is  to  be  added  a  soiall  quantity  of  solution  of  bichloride 
of  platinum,  the  mixture  is  to  be  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  on  a 
water-bath,  and  the  residue  treated  with  successive  small  portions  of 
alcohol,  which  will  dissolve  out  the  excess  of  bichloride  of  platinum 
used,  as  well  as  the  chloride  of  sodium,  leaving  the  double  chloride  of 
platinum  and  potassium,  which  is  known  by  its  lemon-yellow  colour, 
and  which  may  be  further  test-ed  with  the  blowpipe. 

It  is  always  well  to  test,  before  commencing  the  analysis,  the  reac- 
tion of  the  watery  solution  of  the  ash,  as,  unless  this  is  decidedly 
alkaline,  it  does  not  contain  alkali,  and  again  it  is  proper  also  to  test 
the  ash,  to  ascertain  whether  salt  has  been  used,  and  which  is  some- 
times employed  to  heighten  the  colour  of  vegetable  powders.  Very 
generally  the  presence  of  alkali  in  the  ash  of  turmeric  powder  is  suffi- 
ciently mdicated  by  the  greenish  colour,  more  or  less  intense,  ex- 
hibited by  it  when  first  removed  from  the  fire. 

Supposing  both  soda  and  potash  are  present,  and  we  desire  to 
determine  the  quantities,  the  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium 
must  be  dried  in  a  weighed  filter,  weighed  when  dry,  and  the  chloride 
of  potassium  must  be  calculated  from  this  :  the  differem-e  between  the 
weight  of  the  combined  chlorides  and  that  of  the  chloride  of  potassium 
gives  that  of  the  chloride  of  sodium. 

Turmeric  is  duty  free.  Imported  in  1854,  64  tons;  and  in  18^5, 
27  tons. 


VINEGAR,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Acetic  acid  is  the  volatile  principle,  to  the  presence  of  which,  diluted 
with  variable  proportions  of  water,  vinegar  owes  its  aroma  and  pun- 
gency. 

This  acid  exists,  ready  formed,  in  notable  quantity  in  certain  plants, 
as  J^ambucus  niger  or  black  elder,  Phcenix  dactylifera  or  Daie  tree,  and 
Rhus  fyphenus. 

It  may  be  readily  generated  by  the  fermentation  of  various  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  substances,  especially  the  former. 

For  commercial  purposes  it  is  made  from  certain  vegetable  and 
spirituous  infusions,  aa  those  of  the  grape,  malt,  and  the  sugar  cane ; 
but  any  vegetable  infusion  capable  of  yielding  alcohol  will  also,  when 
exposed  to  the  necessary  conditions,  furnish  vinegar.    In  most  cases, 
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and  indeed  whenever  yine^r  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  the 
vinous  or  alcoholic  fermentation  precedes  the  acetous,  and  the  vinegar 
is  formed  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  alcohol. 

But  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  it  is  said,  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  acetification,  since  some  vegetable  and 
nnimal  infusions  become  sour,  from  the  formation  of  acetic  acid,  with- 
out any  previous  generation  of  alcohol. 

Acetic  acid  may  be  formed  directly  from  the  vapour  of  crude 
alcohol  or  spirits  of  wine  in  communication  with  the  atmosphere, 
through  either  an  ignited  platinum  wire,  or  by  means  of  the  black 
powder  obtained  by  boiling  pro  to- chloride  of  platinum  and  potash 
with  alcohol.  In  Germany,  where  the  i>rice  of  alcohol  is  very  low, 
vinegar  has  been  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  on  this  principle. 
The  process  will  be  found  described  at  page  368.  of "  Food  and  its 
Adulterations." 

Certain  conditions  are  either  essential  to  acetification,  or  else  pro- 
mote greatly  the  rapidily  of  the  process  ;  thus  the  presence  of  atmo- 
Jtpheric  air  or  oxygen  is  one  of  the  conditions  indispensable  to  the 
change,  the  reason  of  which  is  made  apparent  by  the  subjoined  for- 
mulae :  — 

One  atom  of  alcohol  consists  of 

C^H^O+HO; 
One  atom  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid  of 
C^H.O,. 
Now,  one  atom  of  alcohol  absorbs  four  atoms  of  oxygen  from  the 
air,  to  form  one  atom  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  and  three  atoms  of 
water — a  change  which  is  thus  explained  by  chemical  symbols. 
C.  H-  0«  and  4  O  =  C.  H.  O,  and  3  H  O; 
or  C^  H^  O  +  H  O  and  4  0  =  H  O,  C^  H3  O3  -f  2  H  O. 

Thus,  when  alcohol  is  converted  into  acetic  acid,  two  of  the  atoms  of 
the  oxygen  are  directly  absorbed  to  form  the  acid,  and  the  remaining 
two  atoms  convert  two  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol  itito 
water ;  the  atom  of  water  of  the  alcohol  and  the  two  fresh  atoms  of 
water  produced  are  all  retained,  and  form  a  terhydrate  of  acetic  acid. 

Such  are  the  changes,  by  atom,  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  much  of  the  success  of  any  process 
adopted  for  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  will  depend  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  mother  liquor  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere — that  is, 
upon  the  ccmstant  renewal  of  the  air,  and  the  extent  of  surface  ex- 
posed to  its  action,  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  taking 
place  only  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

The  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  atmospheric  air  was  indisfiensable  to 
acetification  led  to  the  adoption  in  this  country  and  in  Germany  of  what 
has  been  termed  "  ike  quick  vinegar  proce»9^^  by  which  the  liauid  to 
be  converted  into  vinegar  is  kept  constantly  in  motion  in  a  aivided 
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Btate,  and  thus  a  large  surface'  is  continually  exposed  to  tbe  action  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Some  time  since  we  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  improved 
process  in  full  operation  at  the  vinegar  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Hill, 
Evans,  and  Co.,  of  Worcester. 

Fifi.  152. 


ilcBTinBR  MonsL. 

In  the  mnnufacfory  of  the  6rm  above  named  the  process  is  con- 
ducted in  large  vats,  capable  of  each  holdin<;  from  6,000  to  10.000 
gallons  of  wash;  each  vat  is  half  611ed  with  the  liquid  to  be  acidified, 
and  the  upper  half  with  bundles  of  birch,  such  as  are  in  general  use 
for  brooms  or  besoms.  The  pump  in  the  centre  elevates  the  liquor, 
and,  by  means  of  its  rotative  motion,  disperses  it  in  a  shower  over  the 
surface  of  the  bed  of  birch,  and  in  descending;  through  the  same  it  is 
met  by  a  small  ascending  current  of  atmospheric  air,  which,  coming 
in  contact  with  the  multiplied  surfaces  of  the  liquor  trickling  through 
the  twigs,  speedily  acidifies  it;  the  whole  being  kept  up  to  the  proper 
heat  by  a  steam  pipe  of  pure  tin  passing  through  the  vat  The  acidi- 
fication is  generally  completed  in  twenty  days,  but  varies  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  proportion  of  birch  to  the  wort  to  be  acidified ;  and  the 
whole  operation,  mechanical  and  chemical,  being  performed  by  steam, 
no  manual  labour  of  any  kind  is  required,  save  the  occasional  inspec- 
tion of  the  manager  to  ascertain  when  the  process  is  finished. 
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This  apparatna  is  capable  of  acidifying  any  fermented  liquor  what- 
ever, and  even  distilled  spirit,  with  a  complete  control  over  anj 
waste. 

The  process  will  be  more  clearly  comprehended  by  an  examination 
of  the  accompanying  engraving,  which  was  made  from  a  model  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Uill,  Evans,  and  Co.,  and  shown  at  the  Great 
Exhibition. 

The  upper  circular  opening  in  the  side  of  the  vat  is  for  the  admis- 
sion of  atmospheric  air,  the  lower  is  the  termination  of  the  steam  pipe. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  principle  of  the  process  was  dis- 
covered G[uite  independently,  and  about  the  same  time,  in  Germany 
and  in  this  country. 

A  second  necessary  condition  is  the  presence  of  a  substance  capable 
of  exciting  fermentation  —  that  is,  &  ferment. 

In  vegetable  infusions,  as  those  of  the  grape  and  malt,  the  nitro- 
genised  principles  contained  in  them,  chiefly  gluten,  act  as  the  ferment. 
Vinegar  itself,  vinegar  yeast,  lees,  beer  yeast,  leavened  bread,  and 
many  other  similar  matters,  all  of  which  contain  gluten,  are  capable  of 
exciting  ferinentation,  and  so  promoting  the  generation  of  acetic  acid. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  best  ferment  for  inducing  the  trans- 
formation of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  is  a  portion  of  ready-made  vinegar 
itself. 

A  third  condition,  which,  though  not,  like  the  former,  essential,  yet 
greatly  hastens  the  conversion,  is  an  increased  temperature,  varvmg 
considerably  in  different  cases,  but  sometimes  reaching  as  high  as 
100°  Fahr. 

When  any  spirituous  liquor  is  exposed  under  the  conditions  re- 
cjuisite  for  acetification,  the  following  phenomena  are  observed  to  occur 
in  succession. 

However  clear  the  liquid  may  have  been  at  first,  it  quickly  becomes 
turbid,  currents  or  movements  are  soon  visible  in  it ;  it  is  said,  in 
common  language,  to  be  ^  on  the  work."  Slimy  particles  collect  on 
the  surface,  gradually  forming  a  scum,  and  which,  after  a  time,  falls 
as  a  sediment  to  the  bottom.  The  Germans  call  this  scum  ^^  vinegar 
mother,**  since  it  is  capable  of  excitiug  acetification  in  fresh  portions 
of  liquid.  During  the  process  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  rises,  and 
the  peculiar  aroma  of  vinegar  becomes  diflused  in  the  surrounding 
air;  as  soon  as  all  the  alcohol  has  become  converted  into  acetic 
Hci<l,  the  temperature  falls  to  that  of  the  atmosphere;  the  motion 
ceases,'  the  liquid  becomes  clear  and  bright,  and  its  conversion  into 
vinegar  is  complete. 


The  Diffebent  Kinds  op  Viweoar  and  their  Manufacture. 

The  four  principal  kinds  of  vinegar  met  with  in  commerce  are — 
laine  vinegar^  malt  vinegar^  sugar  vinegar,  and  wood  vinegar.    The 
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• 
first  three  of  these  depend  upon  fermentation,  find  result  from  the 
chancre  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid ;  while  wood  vinegar  is  obtained 
without  the  intervention  of  fermentation,  by  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  wood. 

Not  unfrequently  more  than  one  substance  is  combined  in  the 
manufacture  of  vinejrar;  thus,  mixtures  of  malt,  com,  and  sugar  or 
treacle  are  occasionally  employed ;  in  which  case  the  resulting  vinegar 
is  of  course  a  combination  of  two  or  more  kinds  of  vinegar. 

In  some  parts  of  England  vinegar  is  made  from  either  cider  or 
perry;  these  kinds  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  malic  acid. 

Distilled  vinegar  may  be  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  any  kind  of 
vinegar ;  what  is  commonly  sold  however  as  this,  is  generally  nothing 
more  than  diluted  acetic  acid,  and  in  some  cases  even  pyroligneous 
acid. 

Wine  Vinegary  when  pure  and  of  good  Quality,  is  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  %-inegar;  it  is  liable,.however,  to  adulteration  with  pyroligneous 
acid.  It  is  sometimes  flavoured  by  the  addition  of  wine,  and  b 
distinguished  from  all  other  vinegars  by  the  presence  of  bitartrate  of 
potash,  called  usually  tartar  or  wine- stone.  The  presence  of  the 
alcohol  increases  its  aroma  and  pungency. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  French  wine  vinegar,  it  being 
three  times  as  dear  in  France  as  formerly,  and  its  consequent  liability 
to  adulteration,  Messrs.  W.  and  S.  Kent  and  Sons,  importers  of  French 
white  wine  vinegar,  have  been  induced  to  prepare  a  vinegar,  having 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  flavour  and  properties  of  French  wine  vinegar. 
We  have  examined  some  specimens  of  this  article,  and  find  it  to  be 
carefully  manufactured,  perfectly  genuine,  and  of  strength  quite  equal 
to  that  of  wine  vinegar. 

Malt  Vinegar. — The  chief  part  of  the  vinegar  made  in  this  country  is 
prepared  from  malt,  or  from  malt  and  corn,  with  or  without  sugar. 

Sugar  Vinegar. — An  excellent  vinegar  may  be  made  from  sugar;  the 
process  is  described  at  page  371.  of  "Food  and  its  Adulterations." 

A  very  pure  and  wholesome  vinegar  may  also  be  prepared  from  a 
solution  of  sugar  or  treacle,  fermented  by  the  agency  of^a  fungus  termed 
"  the  vinegar  plant,^^ 

We  were  favoured  some  time  back  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  surgeon  of 
Bromsgrove,  with  the  following  particulars  in  reference  to  the  vinegar 
plant : — 

"  A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  a  young  vinegar  plant  sent  me,  with  the 
following  directions:  —  'Put  the  plant  in  an  earthen  jar,  add  to  it 
half  a  pound  of  the  coarsest  moist  sugar,  and  half  a  pound  of  treacle, 
with  6ve  pints  of  milk-warm  water ;  cover  it  lightly  over,  so  as  to 
keep  out  the  dust,  but  not  the  air,  and  then  put  it  in  a  moderately  warm 
place  ;  there  let  it  remain  seven  weeks,  not  disturbing  it  more  tifan  tou 
can  help.  At  the  end  of  that  time  pour  off  what  is  now  the  clear 
vinegar,  and  keep  it  in  well-corked  bottles  for  use.  Again  add  to  the 
plant  the  same  quantity  of  water,  sugar,  and  treacle,  as  before.     At 
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tbe  end  of  the  second  seyen  weeks,  the  plant  will  have  become  like 
two  thick  pancakes,  and  they  may  be  easily  divided,  care  being  taken 
not  to  tear  the  old  or  new  plant.  If  the  plant  is  exposed  to  the  cold, 
or  kept  too  long  out  of  the  liquid,  it  will  become  black  and  die.' 

*'*'  I  herewith  send  you,**  continues  Mr.  Fletcher,  ^^  a  sample  of 
vinegar  thus  manufactured.  Should  the  sample  be  worthy  of  your 
attention,  I  will  send  you  a  larger  quantity  of  vinegar,  a  young  plant, 
and  a  sample  of  pickles  made  with  this  kind  of  vinegar." 

In  a  second  letter,  Mr.  Fletcher  writes  :  **  The  plant  I  have,  was 
^iven  me  early  in  the  winter,  and  it  not  only  has  supplied  me  with 
several  young  plants  for  friends,  but  vinegar  enough  to  last  me  for 
yeara.'* 

We  have  been  given  to  understand  that  vinegar  plants  are  sold  in 
large  numbers  by  the  chemists  in  Manchester  and  the  surrounding 
towns,  and  that  vmegar  is  made  in  considerable  quantities  by  means  of 
these  fungi.  We  also  know  that  since  the  publication  of  the  fact 
that  vinegar  may  be  thus  prepared,  many  persons  have  been  led 
to  try  it,  and  for  the  most  part  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Nearly  all  vinegar-makers  supply  at  least  four  different  strengths  or 
qualities  of  vinegar,  named  respectively  Nos.  24,  22,  18,  and  16,  the 
first  being  the  strongest,  and  the  last  the  weakest. 

No.  24,  or  Standard  vinegar,  as  it  was  called  at  the  time  when  the 
Excise  levied  a  duty  on  this  article,  is  now  seldom  made ;  but  when 
a  very  strong  vinegar  is  required,  the  strength  of  the  ordinary  kind  is 
raised  by  the  direct  addition  of  acetic  or  even  pyrol igneous  acid. 

No.  22  is  in  most  cases  the  strongest  vinegar  really  manufactured ; 
the  other  and  weaker  kinds  are  not.  however,  prepared  from  this  by 
the  addition  of  certain  quantities  of  water,  but  from  separate  worts, 
as  it  would  not  pay  to  make  a  weak  vinegar  by  the  dilution  of  a  strong 
one. 

Further,  these  numbers  do  not  indicate  ahsoltde,  but  merely  relative 
strengths,  so  that  the  vine^^ars  of  different  makers  having  the  same 
number  vary  considerably  in  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  contained  in 
them. 

It  is  thus  evident  that,  according  to  this  system,  much  inducement 
for  sophistication  on  the  part  of  retail  dealers  is  removed,  who,  if  they 
wish  to  be  supplied  with  a  poor  and  cheap  vinegar,  have  only  to  order 
a  cask  of  the  Nos.  18  or  16  vinegars  of  any  of  the  makers. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  good  vinegars,  such  as  all  Nos.  24  ought 
to  be,  should  contain  5  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  or  pure  acetic  acid. 

The  goodness  of  a  vinegar  is  indicated  to  some  extent  by  its  specific 
gravity.  No.  24  vinegar  of  good  quality  should  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  not  less  than  1022,  No.  22  of  1020,  No.  20  of  1019,  No.  18  of  1017, 
and  No.  16  of  1015. 
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On  thb  Adulterations  of  Yinegab. 

The  principal  adulterations  of  vinegar  are  with  toofer,  MJphwic 
acid  and  hunit  svgar^  and  sometimes  with  acrid  substances,  as  ckilUes 
and  grains  of  jparadUe^  and  also  with  pyroligneous  or  acetic  acids. 

The  water  is  added  to  increase  its  bulk,  sulphuric  acid  and  acrid 
substances  to  make  it  pungent,  and  burnt  sugar  to  restore  the  colour 
lost  by  dilution. 

Some  of  the  vinegars  sold  at  small  hucksters*  shops,  and  at  ojster 
stalls,  consist  of  little  else  than  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  water 
coloured  with  burnt  sugar. 

Now,  the  law  allows  the  addition  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
1000  of  vinegar,  and  it  is  only  when  the  quantity  exceeds  that  amount 
that  it  can  be  considered  as  an  adulteration ;  and  this  it  very  fre- 
quently does. 

The  use  of  this  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  was  permitted  on  the 
plea,  urged  by  the  Manufacturer,  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  vinegar  keep.  That  it  is  not  requisite  to  the  preservation 
of  well-made  vinegar,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  several 
manufacturers,  especially  those  who  make  use  of  the  quick  vinegar 
processs,  do  not  use  sulphuric  acid  at  all ;  and  yet  the  vinegar  made  by 
them  keeps  perfectly  well. 

As  has  already  been  noticed,  the  same  practice  prevails  in  the 
article  vinegar  as  in  mustard ;  no  less  than  four,  and  even  five  qualities 
of  vinegar  are  made,  differing  only  in  strength  ;  the  consequence  of 
this  system  is,  that  if  you  buy  vinegar  at  several  different  shops,  it 
will  be  found  that  some  of  the  vinegars  will  contain  two  or  three 
times  less  acetic  acid,  the  active  ingredient  of  the  vinegar,  than  others, 
although  the  same  price  is  paid  for  them  all.  This  system,  therefore, 
affords  ^reat  facilities  for  imposition. 

Other  adulterations  described  in  books,  the  majority  of  which 
are  probably  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  consist  in  the  addition  of 
nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  tartaric  acids,  alum,  sail,  spurge  flaXy  mustard, 
peUitory,  and  hng  pepper. 

Vinegar  is  not  unfrequently  contaminated  with  arsenic,  this  being 
introduced  through  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  its  adulteration. 

"  You  get  arsenic,"  states  Mr.  Scaiilan  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  "  in  oil  of  vitriol  to  a  great  extent.  This 
arises  from  the  employment  of  pyrites  instead  of  sulphur.  Oil  of 
vitriol  is  made  in  large  quantities  by  alkali  makers,  and  when  the 
price  of  sulphur  is  high  they  use  pyrites  instead ;  and  pyrites  almost 
invariably  contains  arsenic.  Irish  pyrites  contains  a  cood  deal ;  but 
I  have  understood  that  the  Cornish  pyrites  contains  still  more.  Some 
few  years  ^o  I  found  an  enormous  quantity  of  sulphuric^  acid  here  in 
London.  It  finds  its  way  into  muriatic  acid  made  from  that  sulphuric 
acid,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  which  that  sulphuric  acid  is  employed. 
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and  hence  it  maj  be  very  mischieyoiis.  A  mixture  of  muriatic  acid 
and  soda  has  been  used  in  brefed,  and  I  have  seen  muriatic  acid  con- 
taining a  very  fearful  quantity  ojf  arsenic/* 

The  foliowm^  evidence  in  regard  to  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate 
was  given  by  Mr.  Gay,  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  :  — 

"  CorrMive  sublimate  has  been  used  for  years  and  years  in  some 
bouses,  and  not  a  cask  has  gone  out  without  a  certain  proportion  of 
corrosive  sublimate.** 

Chairman.  ^  Do  you  believe  that  corrosive  sublimate  was  mixed 
with  the  vinegar  in  injurious  proportions  P 

"  I  do  ;  it  was  done  to  give  strength  to  the  vinegar.  When  the  D. 
W.  and  O.  V.  have  been  used,  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  put  in  to 
give  it  a  tartness  again  in  the  mouth.** 

Chairman,  ^  Are  these  technical  expressions  in  the  trade — O.  Y* 
for  oil  of  vitriol,  and  D.  W.  for  distilled  water  ?  ** 

^^  Just  so.    Corrosive  sublimate  is  called '  the  Doctor.*  ** 

White  or  distilled  vinegar,  as  it  is  called,  is  usually  made  with 
water  and  acetic  acid,  what  is  sold  as  such  being  rarely  distilled  at  all. 


Results  of  Analyses  of  Samples. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  Thirtt/'three  samples  of  vinegar  purchased 
of  various  tradesmen  resident  in  London,  furnished  the  following 
results: — 

Ist  That  the  amount  of  acetic  acid,  the  most  important  constituent 
of  vinegar,  varies  greatly  in  different  samples,  the  highest  per- 
centage being  5*10,  and  the  lowest  2*29,  or  less  than  half  the  first 
amount. 

2Dd.  That,  since  the  standard  No.  24  vinegars,  submitted  to  analysis, 
range  for  the  most  part  considerably  over  four  per  cent.,  vinegar 
to  be  deemed  good  ought  to  contain  certainly  nt)t  less  than  four 
per  cent,  of  real  acid. 

3ra.  Judged  by  this  standard,  out  of  twenty-three  samples  of  vinegar 
purchased  of  dealers  in  London,  seven  reached  this  strength,  and 
contained  from  four  per  cent,  upwards  of  acetic  acid  ;  the  per- 
centage of  seven  of  the  vinegars  ranged  between  three  and  four 
while  in  the  remaining  nine  the  amount  of  acid  varied  from  two 
to  three  per  cent.,  it  being  in  two  instances  ~  samples  17.  and  19., 
the  weakest  of  the  whole  —  as  low  as  2  40  and  2*29. 

4th.  That  twelve  samples  out  of  the  thirty- three  analysed  con- 
tained no  free  sulphuric  acid — a  fact  affording  convincing  proof 
that  the  use  of  this  acid,  so  objectionable  in  many  respect^  is  not 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  well-made  vinegar. 

5th.  That  in  eight  samples  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  present 
did  not  exceed  the  amount  formerly  permitted  to  be  added. 
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6tb.  That  in  the  remaining  cases  the  amount  exceeded  thia,  and  in 
some  instances  was  three  or  four  thnes  as  great. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  a  tecond  series  of  samples^  Tioetihf* 
eight  in  number,  of  the  vinegar  of  some  of  the  principal  vinegar  manu- 
facturers, were  as  follows : — 

Ist.  Thatirevenof  the  samples  were  entirely  free  from  sulphuric 
acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol. 

2nd.  That  eighteen  were  adulterated  with  that  powerful  and  corro- 
sive mineral  acid,  the  amount  of  which  was  variable,  and  often 
very  considerable;  from  '63,  the  lowest,  to  6*02,  the  highest  quan- 
tity in  1000  nrrains. 

3rd.  That  Uco  of  the  samples  contained  it  in  very  small  quantity  only. 

4th.  That  in  three  samnles  it  was  present  in  consideraole  amount. 

5th.  That  six  contained  it  in  very  considerable  amount. 

6th.  That  in  seven  samples  it  was  present  in  immense  quantitj. 

7th.  That  the  acetic  acid  also  varied  very  considerably  in  amount 
in  different  samples,  the  highest  proportion  beinrr,  in  1000  fsrairis 
by  measure,  56*66  grains,  or  5*66  per  cent.,  and  the  lowest,  27*63, 
or  only  276  per  cent. 

8th.  That  in  eight  samples,  the  acetic  acid  was  present  in  amount 
over./fre  per  cent.,  wiiich  is  above  the  standard  strength. 

9th.  That  in  twelve  samples  the  quantity  exceeded /bur  per  cent. 

10th.  That  in  seven  it  was  over  three  per  cent. 

llth.  That  in  (me  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid  present  was  so  exceed- 
ingly smn  11  as  to  be  under  three  per  cent., — that  is,  but  little 
more  than  half  the  proper  strength. 

The  sulphuric  acid  indicated  in  the  analyses,  is  what  is  termed 
monohydrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  in  general  very  much  stronger 
than  the  commercial  acid :  every  part  of  the  former,  therefore,  corre- 
sponds to  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  latter. 

Again,  it  should  be  particularly  remembered  that  the  acidifying 
power  of  the  mineral  sulphuric  acid  is  very  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  vegetable  acetic  acid  :  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  acidifies  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  a  fluid  than  the  same  amount  of  acetic  acid, 
so  that  the  sulphuric  acid  present  in  vinegar  does  not  simply  take  the 
place  of  a  similar  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  but  represents  several  times 
the  amount  of  that  acid. 

As  in  the  preparation  of  acetic  acid,  and  distilled  vinegar,  copper 
stills,  lead,  zmc,  or  tin  pipes  are  sometimes,  though  by  no  means 
commonly  used,  vinegar  is  occasionally  found  to  be  contaminated  to  a 
dangerous  extent  with  those  metals.  As  vinegar  is  capable  of  acting 
verv  energetically,  in  the  coui*se  of  a  few  minutes,  on  most  metals, 
their  use  in  its  manufacture  ought  to  be  strictly  prohibited :  many 
fatiil  accidents  have  resulted  from  the  impregnation  of  vinegar  with 
metallic  poisons.  The  metal  which  is,  however,  most  frequently  found 
in  vinegar  is  iron. 
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On  the  Detection  of  the  AduUeroHone  of  Vinegar, 

The  readiest  means  which  can  he  adopted  of  ascertaining  the  quality 
of  a  vinegar  is  bj  determining  its  8peci6c  gravity;  this  may  be  done 
either  by  means  of  the  ordinary  hydrometer,  or  else  by  an  instrument 
constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  the  cfalactometer  of  M.  Dinocourt 
already  described.  The  ordinary  gravities  of  vinegars  of  the  several 
qualities  are  stated  at  p.  395.  It  will  frequently  be  found  that  the 
vinegars  sold  at  the  shops  weigh  several  degrees  less  than  even  No.  16. 
vinegar,  which  is  the  poorest  made,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  which 
is  usually  1015.  When  the  gravity  is  below  this,  the  vinegar  is  un- 
questionably adulterated  with  water. 

On  the  Determination  of  the  Acetic  Acid  in  Vinegar.  —  The  quality  of 
a  vinegar,  and  whether  it  is  adulterated  or  not,  can  oflen  be  ascertained 
by  determining  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  present  in  any  sample ;  the 
determination  is  effected  by  saturation  with  known  quantities  of  an 
alkali. 

The  acid  may  be  first  separated  from  the  other  constituent*,  im« 
purities,  or  adulterations  of  the  vinegar,  by  distillation  ;  being  volatile, 
It  passes  off  on  the  application  of  heat,  and  is  thus  procured  not  only 
separately,  but  ako  in  a  more  concentrated  form.  The  quantity 
of  vinegar  to  be  employed  is  10  ounces,  which  should  be  distilled 
almost  to  dryness,  the  acid  obtained  being  then  neutralised  with  alkali, 
and  its  amount  thus  determined. 

The  process  of  distillation,  however,  is  tedious,  and  does  not  ailmit 
of  easy  application,  except  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist.  The 
same  end  can  be  attained  by  a  different  method  :  thus  the  alkali  may 
be  added  direcdy  to  the  vinegar.  The  alkali  usually  employed  is 
soda ;  it  may  be  used  either  in  the  form  of  the  pure  crystals  of  the 
carbonate,  the  recently  ignited  carbonate,  which  is  preferable,  or  a 
solution  of  caustic  soda.  The  dried  carbonate  is  prepared  by  igniting 
the  carbonate  in  a  crucible.  The  whole  of  the  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion should  be  driven  off,  and  the  white  powder  left  heated  to  redness. 
Weijzhed  quantities  of  the  soda  should  be  dissolved  in  known  bulks 
of  distilled  water.  In  this  way  the  re-agent  may  be  applied  in  even 
decimal  portions  of  a  grain. 

Further,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  prepare  such  a  solution,  but 
also  to  have  the  means  of  employing  it  in  definite  minute  quantities, 
— ^an  object  which  is  effected  by  an  instrument  termed  an  alkalimeter. 
An  alkalimeter  is  an  elongated  and  graduated  glass  tube,  terminat- 
ing above  in  two  apertures,  the  one  large,  by  which  the  instrument  is 
replenished,  and  the  other  small,  and  drawn  out  into  a  point  to  regu- 
late the  escape  of  the  fluid  in  drops.  The  instrument  which  we  em- 
ploy is  one  or  Griffin's  septimal  alkalimeters  ;  the  scale  is  marked  into 
ten  principal  divisions,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  ten  lesser  de- 
grees or  spaces,  each  of  which  is  denominated  a  *'  septem,"  from  its 
being  made  to  contain  seven  grains  of  distilled  water.    The  entire 
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measure,  therefore,  holds,  as  will  be  perceived,  seyen  hundred  gruns 
of  distilled  water.  * 

In  many  chemical  works  we  are  directed  to  mix  a  few  drops  t^  a 
strong  solution  of  litmus  with  the  vinegar,  previous  to  using  the  soda 
solution,  and  to  add  this  until  the  colour  of  the  reddened  litmus  is 
restored.  These  directions  arc  erroneous,  and  lead  to  serious  miscal- 
culations ;  for  the  litmus  does  not  again  become  blue  until  the  saturat- 
ing point  has  been  long  passed,  and  the  liquid  has  acquired  a  decided 
alkaline  reaction ;  we  therefore  recommend  the  operator  not  to  relj 
upon  the  indications  afforded  by  solution  of  litmus. 

Again,  we  are  told  to  continue  adding  the  soda  solution  until  the 
litmus  paper  immersed  in  the  vinegar  ceases  to  turn  red.  There  » 
here  a  source  of  error  equally  great  as  in  the  former  case;  for  the  lit- 
mus paper  will  be  reddened  long  after  the  acetic  acid  has  been  neutral- 
ised, this  arising  from  the  disengaged  carbonic  acid  of  the  soda,  ab- 
sorbed and  retained  by  the  fluid. 

This  fallacy  is  guarded  against  by  repeatedly  drying,  in  the  course 
of  the  process,  the  litmus  paper  before  the  fire  or  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  when,  if  the  redness  be  due  to  carbonic  acid,  it  will  vanish  on 
the  application  of  the  heat ;  but  if  to  acetic  acid,  it  will  be  per- 
manent. Another  means  of  guarding  against  fallacy  arising  out  of 
the  presence  of  free  carbonic  acid  is  to  heat  the  vinegar,  and  so 
expel  the  acid,  or  to  set  it  aside  for  a  few  hours  and  thus  allow  of  its 
escape.  The  saturation  is  complete,  when  the  litmus  paper  neither 
retains  the  slightest  shade  of  redness,  nor  has  its  blue  tint  in  the 
least  degree  heightened,  this  latter  indicating,  of  course,  alkalinity. 
By  the  use,  however,  of  the  solution  of  caustic  soda,  the  source  of 
fallacy  arising  out  of  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  is  avoided. 
The  great  objection  to  the  caustic  solution  is,  that  it  verj  quickly 
absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  therefore  will  not  keep  for  any  length  of 
time. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his  treatise  on  "  The  Falsifications  of  Food,"  states 
**  that  if  a  drop  or  two  of  pure  vinegar  be  placed  upon  blue  litmus 
paper,  the  latter  will  be  reddened ;  but  when  dried  before  a  fire,  the 
red  colour  disappears,  and  the  original  blue  again  presents  itself.*^ 

Although,  from  the  volatile  character  of  acetic  acid,  it  might  be 
inferred  that  this  statement  was  correct,  we  have  yet  found  that  the 
redness  produced  by  this  acid  is  not  dissipated  by  the  degree  of  heat 
which  is  employed  to  dry  the  litmus  paper,  but  on  the  contrary  re- 
mains fast. 

The  strength  of  the  solution  should  be  determined  by  atom :  one 
atom,  or  1'03  of  the  recently- ignited  carbonate  of  soda  corresponds  to, 
and  will  saturate  one  atom  of,  anhydrous  acetic  acid. 

The  soda  should  be  added  to  the  water  in  the  proportion  of  six 

*  An  improved  alkalimeter  of  Mohr  is  now  made  by  Mr.  Griffin,  by  means  of  which  defi- 
nite quantities  of  the  soiution  may  be  added  with  greater  accuracy. 
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equivalents  to  one  hundred  grains  of  distilled  water.  If  a  pound  of 
tbe  solution  be  prepared,  the  same  weight  of  water  should  be  poured 
into  a  white  glass  bottle,  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  being 
exactly  ascertained  and  marked ;  the  bottle  should  then  be  emptied, 
the  soda  dissolved  in  a  portion  of  the  water,  and  returned  into  the 
bottle,  the  remaining  water  being  added  up  to  the  mark  previously 
made,  and  any  water  that  may  be  over  being  rejected. 

An  ammonia  solution  is  free  from  the  objections  attached  to  the  so- 
lution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  when  the  precaution  pointed  out  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  the  litmus  paper  is  not  strictly  observed. 

It  is  eictremely  difficult,  however,  to  obtain  a  definite  solution  of 
ammonia,  and  when  procured,  to  maintain  it  of  uniform  strength. 
Mr.  Griffin,  of  Finsbury  Square,  perceiving  the  advantages  of  the 
ammonia  solution,  proposes  to  prepare  it  in  such  a  manner  as  entirely 
to  obviate  these  objections.  An  ingenious  plan  has  been  devised  for 
noting  loss  of  strength  in  a  solution  of  ammonia.  Two  nicely-balanced 
beads  are  immersed  in  it :  the  one,  so  long  as  the  solution  is  of  the 

f)roper  strength,  remains  at  the  bottom,  but  gradually  ascends  as  the 
iquid  becomes  heavier;  the  other  lies  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
fluid,  and  of  course  emerges  from  it,  and  makes  its  appearance  above, 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

Some  experimenters  determine  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  by  weigh- 
ing  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  evolved.  This  method  requires  a 
special  apparatus ;  and  it  is  questionable  whether,  unless  very  care- 
fully employed,  it  gives  such  accurate  results  as  the  soda  solution. 

A  note  must  of  course  be  kept  of  the  quantity  of  soda  solution  used 
to  neutralise  the  vinegar :  from  this  the  soda  must  be  calculated,  and 
from  this  again  the  acetic  acid  estimated :  — 

On  the  Determijiatian  of  Sulphuric  Acid  in  Vinegar,  —  Sulphuric 
acid,  as  we  have  said,  is  very  commonly  added  to  the  malt  and  other 
vinegars  made  in  this  country,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
keep  better,  but  also  unquestionably  to  augment  its  strength. 

We  have  already  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  this  addition  is  at 
all  necessary  to  well-manufactured  vinegar,  since  some  makers  dis- 
pense with  it  altogether ;  as,  however,  the  law  has  allowed  of  the  addi- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  presence  of  this  can 
hardly  be  treated  as  an  adulteration,  although  strictly  it  really  is  so. 
By  it  the  acidity  of  the  vinegar  is  not  only  increased,  but  the  cost  of 
the  article  much  reduced,  and  in  j)lace  of  a  volatile  and  aromatic  acid, 
such  as  is  natural  to  the  gastric,  juice,  we  are  made  to  consume  a  harsh 
mineral  acid,  having  none  of  these  properties,  and  in  noway  concerned 
in  digestion. 

Several  statements  are  contained  in  books  which  treat  of  adultera- 
tions, respecting  the  detection  of  sulphuric  acid  in  vinegar.  Thus,  it 
is  said  :  — 

First.  If  a  pen  be  charged  with  vinegar  containing  sulphuric  acid, 
and  words  written  with  it,  when  dried  TOfore  the  fire,  they  turn  black.* 
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Second.  When  such  vinegar  is  dropped  on  paper,  the  spots  also  be- 
come black  when  dried. 

Third.  That  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  evaporation  of  a  portion 
of  vinegar  containing  sulphuric  acid,  dense  fumes  of  sulphureous  acid 
will  be  evolved,  and  the  residuum  charred. 

Fourth.  If  a  drop  of  the  vinegar  be  allowed  to  fall  into  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  cane  sugar,  an  intense  black  spot  will  instantly  appear,  re- 
sulting from  the  carbonisation  of  the  sugar. 

Fifth.  That  starch  or  dextrine,  being  boiled  in  vinegar  containing 
Bulfihuric  acid,  will  be  converted  into  glucose,  or  grape  sugar. 

Mr.  Lewis  Thompson  adopts  the  following  process  for  the  detection 
of  free  sulphuric  acid  in  vinegar,  bj  which  as  small  a  quantity  as 
one  half  per  cent,  of  that  acid,  he  states,  may  be  detected : — "It  will  be 
seen,  by  only  exposing  a  single  drop  of  the  vinegar  upon  a  little  plate 
at  a  steam  heat  for  five  minutes,  the  vinegar  containing  the  sulphuric 
acid  will  become  perfectly  black.  A  small  white  plate  is  put  over  a 
vessel  containing  water,  and  the  water  is  made  to  boil,  so  that  the 
steam  plays  against  the  lower  part  of  the  plate.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, take  a  drop  of  the  suspected  vinegar,  and  drop  it  upon 
the  plate ;  if  it  contains  oil  of  vitriol,  the  vinegar  will  evaporate,  and 
the  acid  will  concentrate,  till  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to  act  on  the  or- 
ganic matter  of  the  vinegar,  on  which  it  acts  and  chars  it.** 

For  the  determination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  quantitatively,  either 
of  the  two  following  methods  may  be  adopted. 

Solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  may  be  added  gradually  to  500  grains  of 
the  vinegar  contained  in  a  tall  precipitating  glass  until  no  fnrtJier  pre- 
cipitate falls,  the  vinegar  being  well  agitated  afler  each  addition,  and 
an  interval  of  an  hour  or  so  being  allowed  to  lapse,  to  permit  of  the 
subsidence  of  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  before  a  fresh  quantity  of  the 
solution  is  added.  The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  determined  from 
the  amount  of  solution  used. 

A  better  method  is  to  add  excess  of  the  baryta  solution.  The  pre- 
cipitate may  be  separated  either  by  filtration  or  decantation,  the  latter 
being  in  many  cases  preferable;  it  must  then  be  washed,  ignited, 
weighed,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  calculated  from  it  in  the  form  of  the 
monohydrated  acid : 

As  the  combined  sulphuric  acid  by  this  process,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  free^  are  thrown  down,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  state  of  combination  present  in  ge- 
nuine vinegar.  With  this  view  we  have  analysed  different  samples,  of 
1000  grains  each,  of  pure  vinegar,  and  obtained  the  following  amounts 
of  sulphate  of  baryta :  —  from  Kent's  Bordeaux,  61  hundredths  of 
a  grain;  Kent's  No.  17.,  57  hundredths;  and  from  Gilbert's  picklinff 
vinegar,  46  hundredths ;  the  first  corresponding  with  25,  the  second 
with  24,  and  the  third  with  19  hundredths  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  all 
calculations,  therefore,  the  average  quantity  of  combined  sulphuric 
acid  should  be  deducted  from  the  total  amount  of  that  acid  present 
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Tn  some  instances,  where  very  hard  well  waters  are  used  in  making  the 
vinegar,  it  will  be  necessary  to  test  separately  for  the  combined  and 
free  sulphuric  acid.  Indeed,  it  is  safest  to  do  this  whenever  rigid 
accuracy  is  required. 

The  combined  sulphates  present  in  vinegars  are  derived  partly  from 
the  grain  and  partly  from  the  water  employed.  Whether  the  acid  be 
free  or  combined  may  be  ascertained  in  tne  following  manner.  If  the 
liquid  remains  acid  after  the  removal  of  the  acetic  acid  by  distillation, 
the  acidity  is  most  probably  due  to  free  sulphuric  acid,  the  amount  of 
which  must  be  ascertained  thus  :  — 

A  given  quantity  of  the  vinegar  is  first  precipitated  with  chloride 
of  barium,  in  order  to  get  the  total  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  present. 
A  similar  quantity  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  incinerated,  and  the 
white  ash,  afler  treatment  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  tested  for 
sulphuric  acid.  If  the  acid  is  in  the  combined  state,  there  will  be  no 
dinerence  in  the  proportions  obtained  in  the  two  cases. 

Further,  die  quantity  of  acid  contained  in  the  vinegar  before  and 
after  distillation  may  be  determined ;  and  if  the  results  agree,  we  ob- 
tain additional  evidence  of  the  absence  of  free  sulphuric  acid. 

Another  way  is  to  evaporate  the  vinegar  to  tne  consistence  of  a 
syrup,  and  to  separate  the  free  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  alcohol, 
aud  then  to  proceed  to  determine  its  amount  in  the  usual  way. 

On  the  Detection  of  ChilUes  and  other  Acrid  Substances  in  Vinegar,— ^ 
The  presence  of  ocnd  substances  in  vinegar  may  be  readily  detected. 
A  portion  of  the  vinegar  should  be  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and 
the  extract  tasted,  when  the  presence  of  any  pungent  substance  will 
be  plainly  revealed  to  the  taste. 

On  the  Detection  of  Burnt  Sugar, — Two  or  three  hundred  grains 
of  the  vinegar  are  to  be  evaporated  on  a  water  bath  to  dryness,  the 
extract  boiled  with  alcohol,  the  alcoholic  solution  evaporated,  and  the 
residue  tasted ;  if  it  be  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  of  a  bitter  taste, 
burnt  sugar  is  no  doubt  present. 

On  the  Detection  of  Acetic  and  PyroUgneous  Acids^  —  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  detect  the  presence  of  acetic  acid,  since  this  acid  is  the 
chief  constituent  of  all  genuine  vinegar;  but  pyroligneous  acid  may  be 
discovered.  Pyroligneous  acid,  as  its  name  implies,  is  formed  by  the . 
destructive  distillation  of  wood  ;  and  it  usually  possesses  a  smell  and 
taste  indicative  of  its  origin  and  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
certain  impurities,  as  creosote,  &c.  For  the  detection  of  this  acid, 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  distil  the  acid  from  a  portion  of  the 
vinegar,  to  concentrate  this  by  redistillation,  and  finally  to  judge  of 
it  by  the  taste  and  odour. 

Of  certain  alleged  adulterations  of  vinegar,  as  those  with  nitric, 
hydrochloric,  and  tartaric  acids,  it  is  unnecessary  to  treat,  since  we  are 
unacquainted  with  any  instance  of  the  use  of  those  acids  in  the  adul- 
teration of  vinegar,  although  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  have  been 
and  may  still  be  used  in  rare  instances. 
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On  the  Detection  ofBitartraie  of  Potash  in  Ftn^^w. — Bi  tartrate  of 
potaflh  is  a  constituent  of  wine  vinegar,  and  as  we  are  often  called 
upon  to  giye  our  opinion  as  to  whetner  certain  yinegars  are  wine  or 
malt  vinegars,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  detecting  that  salt.  For  instructions  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  article  on  Wine. 

It  should  be  known  that  the  presence  of  bitartrate  of  potash  in 
vinegar  affords  no  certain  proof  of  its  being  genuine,  since  this  salt 
may  be  purposely  added.  In  this  case,  we  must  judge  by  the  specific 
gravity  and  the  aroma  of  the  vinegar,  especially  when  heated,  as  well 
as  by  the  character  and  composition  of  the  extract. 

On  the  Detection  of  Metallic  Impuritiee  in  Vinegar. — Ten  ounces 
of  vinegar  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and 
the  residue  reduced  to  a  white  ash ;  if  the  asn  be  brown  or  rust- 
coloured,  in  place  of  white,  it  contains  iron.  The  ash  should  be 
treated  with  a  few  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid,  distilled  water  being 
added  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours ;  the  solution  should  be  filtered, 
and  a  portion  of  it  tested  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  it  turn 
black,  the  vinegar  most  probably  is  contaminated  with  lead ;  if  dark 
brown,  with  copper ;  and. if  yellow,  with  tin.  If  there  be  no  change 
of  colour,  it  may  be  concluded  that  no  metallic  substance  is  present. 
It  is  proper,  however,  not  to  rely  for  the  determination  of  the  metal 
present  upon  the  colour  of  the  liquid,  but  to  test  for  that,  the  pre- 
sence'of  which  is  suspected,  by  the  appropriate  reagents. 

The  following  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Adulteration  by 
Mr.  George  Phillips,  will  show  how  the  Excise  protected  the  rerenue 
from  loss  resulting  from  the  adulteration  of  this  article  at  the  time  a 
duty  was  levied  upon  it :  — 

Mr.  Moffatt.  "  When  there  Was  a  duty  on  vinegar,  was  it  much 
adulterated  ?  ** — **  The  law  allowed  a  small  per-centage  of  sulphuric 
acid.    I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  adulterated  beyond  tliat.*' 

Again,  by  a  return  of  the  articles  examined  for  the  last  twelve 
years,  it  appears  that  the  Excise,  with  its  70  chemists  and  4000  in- 
spectors, examined  only  one  sample  of  vin^ar  during  that  long 
period. 

Now  vinegar,  again,  is  an  article  which  is  constantly  adulterated 
in  a  variety  of  ways.    So  much  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Excise. 

The  duty  on  foreign  vinegar,  which  was  4^.  per  gallon  during  the 
war,  is  now  again,  by  the  Act  of  19  &  20  Victoria,  cap.  75.,  3d.  per 
gallon  (29th  July,  1856). 

Imports,  in  1854,  46,560  galls. ;  in  1855,  24,105  galls.  Home  con- 
sumption, in  1854,  39,564  galls.;  in  1855,  18,982  galls. 
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To  persons  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  the  title  of  this  report 
**  Pickles  and  their  Adulterations,"  maj  appear  somewhat  singular ; 
and  they  maj  be  disposed  to  ask  —  Are  not  the  ghirkins,  cabbages, 
beans,  &c^  which  we  see  in  the  bottles,  what  they  appear  to  be  P  And 
are  other  vegetables  than  those  commonly  known  to  us  mixed  with 
the  ordinary  kinds  ?  To  these  questions  we  thus  reply :  —  **  Ghirkins,** 
on  close  examination,  often  turn  out  to  be  but  shrivelled  or  sliced 
cucumbers;  the  ^Woung  tender  beans**  to  be  old  and  tough;  the 
^* cauliflowers**  to  bave  run  to  seed;  and  the  *'red  cabbage**  to  be 
nothing  more  than  white  cabbage  turned  into  red  by  colouring  mat- 
ter, as  a  dyer  would  change  the  colour  of  a  dress ;  further,  that 
amongst  the  vegetables  not  unfrequently  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
pickle-making  are  some  which  do  not  enter  into  the  calculation  of  the  > 
epicure,  as  vegetable  marrows,  —  which,  when  cut  into  pieces,  form  a 
very  respectable  imitation  of  cucumbers,  —  and  sliced  turnips,  the 
identification  of  which  would  be  apt  to  puzzle  even  a  botanist  as  well 
as  certainly  all  those  who  are  uninitiated  in  the  secrets  of  a  pickle- 
manufactory. 

But  the  adulterations  to  which  we  more  especially  allude,  and  to 
the  consideration  of  which  our  attention  will  be  particuli^ly  directed 
in  the  following  remarks,  are  those  which  refer  to  the  quality  and 
composition  of  the  vinegar  used  for  pickling,  as  well  as  to  the  means 
employed  for  preserving  and  heightening  the  colour  of  green  pickles. 

In  Accum*s  celebrated  work,  **  Death  in  the  Pot,**  under  the  head 
Poisonous  Pickles,  we  obtain  the  following  information  in  rela- 
tion t4>  the  "  greening  **  of  pickles :  — 

^Vegetable  substances  preserved  in  the  state  called  pickles  by 
means  of  the  antiseptic  power  of  vinegar,  whose  sale  frequently  de- 
pends greatly  upon  a  fine,  lively  green  colour,  and  the  consumption 
of  which,  by  seafaring  people  in  particular,  is  prodL?ious,  are  some- 
times intentionally  cmoured  by  means  of  copper.  Ghirkins,  French 
beans,  samphires,  the  green  pods  of  capsicum,  and  manv  other  pickled 
vegetable  substances,  oftener  than  is  perhaps  expected,  are  met  with 
impregnated  with  this  metal.  Numerous  fatal  consequences  are 
known  to  have  ensued  from  the  use  of  these  stimulants  to  the  palate, 
to  which  the  fresh  and  pleasing  hue  has  been  imparted  according  to 
the  deadly  foraadm  laid  down  in  some  modern  cookery  books ;  such 
as  boiling  the  pickle  with  halfpence,  or  suffering  them  to  stand  for  a 
considerable  period  in  brazen  vessels.** 

Dr.  Percival  (^'Medical  Transactions,**  vol.  iv.  p.  80.)  has  given  an 
account  of  *'a  young  lady  who  amused  herself  while  her  hair  was 
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dressing  with  eating  samphire  pickles  impregnated  with  copper.  She 
soon  complained  of  pain  in  the  stomach ;  and  in  five  dajs  vomiting 
commenced,  which  was  incessant  fur  two  dajs.  After  this  her  stomach 
became  prodigiously  distended,  and  in  nine  days  after  eating  the 
pickles  death  relieved  her  from  her  suffering." 

Among  many  recipes  which  modern  authors  of  cookery  books  haTe 
given  for  imparting  a  green  colour  to  pickles,  the  following  are  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  censure ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
be  suppressed  in  future  editions  of  the  works  from  which  they  are  ex- 
tracted :  — 

**  To  Pickle  Ohirkins. — Boil  the  vinegar  in  a  bell-metal  or  copper 
pot ;  pour  it  boiling  hot  on  your  cucumbers. 

"Jo  make  Oreemng,  —  Take  a  bit  of  verdigris  the  bigness  of 
hazel-nut,  finely  powdered,  half  a  pint  of  distilled  vinegar,  and  a  bit 
alum  powder,  with  a  little  bay  salt.  Put  all  in  a  bottle,  shake  it,  and 
let  it  stand  till  clear.  Put  a  small  teaspoonful  into  codlings,  or  what- 
ever you  wish  to  green." 

Mr.  E.  Rafi*eld  directs  :  "To  render  pickles  green,  boil  them  with 
halfpence,  or  allow  them  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  in  copper  or 
brass  pans." 

"  To  detect  the  presence  of  copper,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mince  the 
pickles,  and  to  pour  liquid  ammonia,  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  over  them  in  a  stopped  vial :  if  the  pickles  contain  the  minutest 
quantity  of  copper,  the  ammonia  assumes  a  blue  colour." 

The  above  remarks  and  quotations  convey  a  somewhat  fearful  pic- 
ture of  the  colouring  of  pickles.  It  will  be  our  object  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  statements  made  apply  to  their  present  condition. 


Results  of  Analyses  of  Samples, 

Twenty-three  samples  of  pickles  of  diflferent  descriptions,  including 
mixed  pickles,"*  India  pickles,  ghirkins,  beans,  Chilies,  &c.,  were  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  chemical  examination,  with  the  following  re- 
sults:— 

Ist.  That  the  vinegar  used  fur  pickling  is  of  a  very  weak  descrip- 
tiouy  the  per-centage  of  acetic  acid  ranging  between  1*48  and 
2*91.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  our  last  Report  we  stated 
that  vinegar  of  good  quality  ought  to  contain  from  fovr  to  five  per 
cent,  of  pure  acetic  acid, 

2nd.  That  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  vinegars  submitted  to 
analysis,  poor  as  they  were,  yet  owed  a  portion  of  their  acidity  to 
sulphuric  acid,  the  amount  of  which  varied  in  the  different  sam- 
ples from  '38  to  2*52  in  the  1000  grains ;  the  largest  quantity  of 
this  acid  being  detected  in  the  vinegars  in  irhich  the  red  oabbagei 
were  pickled. 

Srd.  That  in  the  whole  of  the  sixteen  different  pickles  analysed  for 
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copper,  THAT  POISONOUS  METAL  wos  dxscoveredin  various  ammmts : 
two  of  the  samples  contained  a  small  quantity  ;  eight,  rather  much; 
one,  a  considerable  quantity ;  three,  a  very  considerable  quantity ;  in 
one,  copper  loas  present  in  highly  deleterious  amount ;  and  in  two,  in 
poisonous  amounts, 
4tn.  That  the  pichles  which  contained  the  largest  quantity  of  copper^ 
were  those  which  consisted  entirely  of  green  vegetables,  as  ghtrhins 
and  beans. 

Notwithstanding  the  statements  made  in  books,  some  of  which  we 
have  noticed  at  the  commencement  of  this  Report,  when  we  entered 
upon  these  inquiries,  we  felt  convinced  that  so  poisonous  a  metal  as  cop- 
per was  now  rarely,  if  ever,  employed  for  the  mere  purpose  of  heighten- 
ing and  preserving  the  colour  of  green  pickles ;  we  are  therefore  both 
Buiprised  and  grieved  at  the  really  fearful  character  of  the  results  to 
which  our  investigations  have  conducted  us.  We  trust,  however,  now 
that  conclusive  evidence  of  this  scandalous  practice  has  been  adduced, 
and  that  the  public  are  put  up  on  their  guard,  a  remedy  will  be  found 
for  this  great  evil. 

Pickles,  doubtless,  when  properly  prepared,  are  not  very  digestible ; 
but  we  now  see  that  much  of  the  ill  effects  so  generally  attributed  to 
their  use,  must  result  from  their  impregnation  with  so  pobonous  a  con- 
tamination as  copper. 

In  some  cases  the  copper,  usually  the  sulphate,  commonly  known  as 
blhe  stone^  is  added  direct  to  the  vinegar  in  which  the  pickles  are  pre- 
served ;  more  frequently,  however,  no  direct  addition  of  copper  is 
made,  but  a  sufficient  quantity  of  that  metal,  in  the  form  of  an 
acetate,  is  obtained  by  the  repeated  boiling  of  the  vinegar  in  copper 
vessels,  but  since  vinegar  is  so  commonly  adulterated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  a  sulphate  of  copper  is  generally  formed  as  well.  Thus  it  amounts 
to  precisely  the  same  thing  whether  the  copper  is  added  direct  to  the 
pickles,  or  whether  it  is  taken  from  off  the  copper  utensils  employed, 
by  the  action  of  the  acids  of  the  vinegar. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  this  abominable  practice  is,  that  the 
employment  of  copper  is  wholly  unnecessary,  as  the  colour  of  green 
vegetables  may  be  very  well  preserved  by  other  means,  as  by  the  use 
of  pure  vinegar,  and  the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity  of  salt. 

Since  then,  as  we  have  now  proved,  pickles  are  so  constantly 
contaminated,  and  even  rendered  poisonous,  by  copper,  the  only 
safety  for  the  public  is,  that  all  housekeepers  should  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  and  become  themselves  the  makers  of  their 
pickles. 

It  is  in  the  vinegar  employed  for  pickle-makinc  especially  that  we 
should  expect  to  find  acetic  and  pyroligneous  acids ;  the  latter  acid 
is  usually  det-ectable  by  the  slight  odour  of  creosote,  from  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  free  it.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  effect  of  the 
action  of  Uie  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  many  of  the  pickling  vinegars 
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on  the  colour  of  the  pickles  should  be  determiDed.  Our  own  impres- 
sion is,  that  it  would  be  found  to  be  injurious. 

A  visit  to  a  large  pickle  warehouse,  such  as  that  of  Messrs.  Crosse 
and  Blackwell,  during  the  season  of  pickle  and  preserve  making,  is 
not  without  interest.  The  vast  piles  of  vegetables  and  fruit  readj  to 
be  sorted,  cut,  boiled,  &c.,  is  really  astonishing. 

It  a|)pears,  however,  that  pickle-making  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
independent  of  the  seasons,  and  that  most  of  the  different  kinds  of 
pickles  may  be  made  at  any  period  of  the  year.  This  the  makers  are 
enabled  to  do  bv  keeping  a  large  stock  of  the  various  sorts  of  vege- 
tables immersea  in  brine  and  packed  in  barrels.  In  some  of  our 
largest  establishments  many  hundred  barrels  thus  filled  may  be  seen. 
We  are  informed  that  the  greater  part  of  these  vegetables  come  from 
abroad :  it  is  alleged  that  they  are  kept  in  brine  for  the  sake  of  eco- 
nomy, and  that  they  would  keep  far  better  in  vinegar. 


On  the  Detection  of  (he  Adulterations  of  Pickles. 

Pickling  vinegar  is  of  course  liable  to  the  same  adulterations  as 
other  vinegar.  The  processes  employed  for  the  detection  of  all  the 
more  usual  adulterations  of  vinegar  have  already  been  described,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them  in  this  place ;  we  have  then  merely 
to  point  out  the  methods  by  which  the  presence  of  copper  in  pickles 
is  to  be  determined. 

The  presence  of  copper  in  pickles,  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  preserves,  is  often  unmistakably  indicated  by  their  colour. 

When  the  housekeeper  preserves  these  articles,  they  are  usually  of 
a  yellow  colour  rather  than  green,  but  as  exhibited  in  shop  windows, 
or  purchased  of  manufacturers  of  these  articles,  they  ordinarily 
present  a  vivid  bluish-green  colour,  more  intense  than  that  of  the 
fresh  vegetables  or  fruit.  Whenever  these  articles  are  of  a  decided 
green,  they  will  almost  always  be  found  to  contain  copper ;  but  when 
they  are  yellowish  or  brownish-green,  copper  is  never  present. 

The  copper  is  found  usually  both  in  the  pickles  and  m  the  vinegar ; 
and  for  its  detection  the  following  processes  may  be  adopted : — 

For  its  detection  in  pickling  vinegar,  an  ounce  or  so  of  the  vinegar 
should  be  poured  into  a  test  glass,  and  in  this  a  piece  of  thick  iron 
wire,  having  a  smooth  and  polished  surface,  should  be  immersed  for  a 
few  hours.  If  copper  be  present  it  will  become  deposited  upon  the 
wire,  forming  a  coating  more  or  less  complete  and  thick,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  copper  present. 

This  test  may  be  so  readily  applied  that  we  recommend  the  public 
to  make  use  of  it,  and  so  ascertain  for  themselves  whether  the  pickles 
they  are  using  contain  the  poison  or  not.  If  only  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  copper  be  present  it  will  be  quickly  deposited  on  the  surface 
of  the  iron. 
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We  have  ourselves  tried  this  simple  proceeding,  first  with  half  an 
ounce  of  two  vinegars  in  which  the  picKles  were  contained,  in  which 
much  copper  was  present ;  in  each  case,  after  the  lapse  of  three  or 
four  hours,  a  well-marked  coating  of  copper  had  formed  upon  the  iron 
rod.  We  next  tried  it  with  two  vinegars  previously  ascertained  to 
contain  the  smallest  quantity  of  copper ;  m  these  cases  also,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  an  incrustation  of  copper  was  formed. 

Another  very  simple  and  efficient  method  is  the  following  : — 

Put  three  or  four  drops  of  the  suspected  vinegar  on  the  blade  of  a 
knife ;  add  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  the  under  surface  of 
the  knife  over  the  fiame  of  a  candle  ;  the  vinegar,  in  evaporating,  will 
deposit  the  copper  upon  the  iron,  if  anjr  be  present. 

For  the  detection  of  copper  in  the  pickles  themselves,  the  annexed 
process  may  be  adopted. 

About  lOOOgrs.  of  the  green  vegetables  of  each  of  the  pickles,  afler 
having  been  sliced  with  a  glass  knife,  are  to  be  incinerated,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  every  source  of  contamination  :  the  ash,  having  been 
pulverised,  is  to  be  treated  with  20  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid ;  I  oz.  of 
distilled  water,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  added,  the  solution 
filtered,  and  treated  with  excess  of  ammonia.  If  copper  is  present,  the 
solution  becomes  more  or  less  blue,  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
metal  present. 

For  the  quantUative  estimation  of  copper  in  pickles,  we  must  proceed 
as  follows : — 

3000  or  4000  grs.  of  the  pickles,  including  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
vinegar,  must  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  then  incinerated;  the  ash 
treated  with  about  two  drachms  of  nitric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water;  the  whole  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  the  residue  diluted  with  one  ounce  more  water,  boiled  again 
for  a  time,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  copper  precipitated  by 
means  of  sulphuret  of  ammonium ;  the  sulphuret  of  copper  must  be 
collected,  dried,  weighed,  and  the  copper  determined. 

Import  duty,  preserved  in  vinegar,  Id,  per  gallon ;  preserved  in 
salt,  u^ee. 

Imports,  preserved  in  vinegar,  in  1854,  5328  galls.;  in  1855,  3998 
galls.     Home  consumption,  in  1854,  4904  galls  ;  in  1855,  3278  galls. 


ON  POISONOUS  BOTTLED  FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES. 

Ak  attentive  examination,  with  the  eye  alone,  of  various  samples  of 
bottled  fruits  and  vegetables,  served  to  raise  suspicion,  and  to  produce 
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the  impression  that  the  method  of  preservation  adopted  bj  modem 
preservers  of  these  articles  was  not  quite  so  harmless  as  that  originally 
proposed  bj  Mr.  Saddington.  We  felt,  indeed,  a  strong  conviction 
that  the  same  means  of  coloration  was  resorted  to  in  the  case  of 
bottled  fruits  and  vegetables  as  we  had  already  ascertained  to  be 
employed  with  pickles.  In  order  to  determine  whether  this  convic- 
tion was  well  founded  or  not,  we  resolved  to  institute  a  series  of 
rigorous  analyses,  the  results  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  make 
known. 

The  extraordinary  effect  of  copper,  in  heightening  and  rendering 
permanent  the  green  colour  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  has  already  been 
remarked  upon  in  the  report  on  Pickles.  This  action  is  exerted 
upon  the  green  contents  of  the  cells,  the  chlorophylle,  and  hence  it  is 
the  coloured  portions  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  as  those  invested  by 
the  epidermis,  which  are  most  aflected  by  this  substance.  The  copper 
used  accumulates  in  this  membrane  as  a  salt — as  an  acetate,  a  citrate, 
or  a  malate  of  copper. 

The  presence  of  copper,  however,  in  fruits  and  vegetables  is  not 
confined  to  the  coloured  portions ;  it  penetrates  through  the  whole 
tissue ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  metal  used  even  remains  diffused 
throughout  the  fluid  in  which  the  vegetable  substance  is  contained : 
hence  it  is  desirable  to  analyse  for  copper  not  only  the  preserved 
article  itself,  but  also  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  immersed. 

Results  of  Analyses  of  Samples. 

Thirty 'four  samples  of  difierent  kinds  of  bottled  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles were  therefore  subjected  to  chemical  analysis.  From  this  analysis 
the  following  conclusions  were  deduced : — 

1st.  That  of  the  thirty-three  ssunples  of  preserved  fruits  and  vege- 
tables seven  were  free  from  contamination  with  copper, 

2nd.  That  twenty-seven  samples  were  more  or  less  impregnated  with 
that  metal. 

drd.  That  traces  of  copper  were  discovered  in  three  of  the  samples. 

4th.  That  in  seven  of  the  samples  copper  was  present  in  small 
amount  only. 

5th.  That  eight  samples  contained  it  in  considerable  amount. 

6th.  That  in  six  samples  the  metal  was  present  in  very  considerable 
amount. 

7  th.  That /our  of  the  samples  contained  this  poisonous  impregnation 
in  very  large  quantities. 

8th.  That  the  samples  of  limes  contained  copper^  the  one  in  small 
amount  only,  the  other  in  amount  more  considerable. 

9th.  That  gooseberries^  as  commonly  preserved,  contain  a  consider' 
able  amount  of  copper^  and  some  samples  even  a  very  large 
quantity, 

10th.  That  rhubarb  usually  contains  an  amount  of  copper  more 
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considerable,  some  samples  being  contaminated  with  it  to  a  very 
large  extent. 
1 1  th.  That  greengages  in  general  contain  a  still  greater  qvantity  of 
copper,  the  metal  being  frequentlj  present  in  highly  dangerous 
amounts. 
12th.  That  in  olives  this  poisonous  impregnation  is  in  the  largest 
amount,  although  its  eflect  in  heightening  the  colour  of  the  fruit 
is  less  marked  than  in  the  other  cases. 
13th.  That  the  preserved  red  fruits^  as  currants,  raspberries,  and 

cherries,  are  not  as  a  rule  contaminated  with  copper. 
The  absence  of  copper  in  red  fruits,  and  the  variation  of  the  quan- 
tity of  that  metal  in  green  fruits  according  to  the  requirements  in 
each  case,  afford  clear  evidence  that  this  dangerous  impregnation  does 
not  arise  from  the  mere  use  of  copper  utensib,  but  that  it  is  purposely 
introduced,  the  quantity  being  systematically  adjusted  in  different 
proportions,  determined  by  the  kind  of  fruit  preserved. 

That  this  conclusion  is  correct  is  conclusively  shown  in  another 
way.  According  to  the  method  of  preparation  usually  pursued,  the 
fruit  or  vegetable  is  not  supposed  to  come  in  contact  with  copper. 

The  fruit  or  vegetable  is  taken  directly  from  the  baskets  or  sieves 
in  which  it  is  received  from  the  country,  and  carefuUv  packed  in 
bottles ;  these  are  next  filled  up  with  a  liquid,  consisting  of  water 
holding  a  small  quantity  of  alum  in  solution ;  they  are  then  loosely 
corked,  and  submitted  K)r  a  tsertain  time  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bath, 
so  as  to  ensure  the  coagulation  of  the  vegetable  albumen  ;  they  are 
afterwards  more  tightly  corked,  tied  over  with  string  or  wire,  and 
further  secured  with  resin  and  bladder,  or  with  a  metallic  capsule. 

The  presence  of  copper,  then,  in  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  purposely  introduced; 
and  this  is  really  the  case. 

As  in  the  case  of  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables  there  is  no  vinegar 
to  act  upon  the  copper  of  the  vessels,  the  copper,  usually  the  sulphate 
or  blue  htone,  is  in  all  cases  added  direct  to  these  articles.  We  have 
the  authority  of  a  manufacturer  for  stating  that  the  quantity  of  this 
powerful  and  almost  poisonous  substance  used  is  often  fully  as  much 
as  sixty  grains  to  one  gross  of  bottles  of  the  fruit ;  this  gives  not  far 
short  of  half  a  grain  per  bottle,  which  is  a  full  medicinal  dose. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  quantity  of  copper  is  considerable,  the 
metal  becomes  deposited  on  any  metallic  surface  it  may  happen  to 
come  in  contact  with,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  In  proof  of 
this  we  will  quote  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Bernays, 
a  chemist  resident  in  Derby,  addressed  to  the  "  The  Lancet."  He 
writes, — 

"  I  had  bought  a  bottle  of  preserved  gooseberries  from  one  of  the 
most  respectable  grocers  in  this  town,  and  had  had  its  contents  trans- 
ferred into  a  pie.  It  struck  me  that  the  gooseberries  looked  fearfully 
green  when  cooked ;  and  on  eating  one  with  a  steel  fork,  its  intense 
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bitternesss  sent  me  in  search  of  the  sagar.  After  having  sweetened 
and  mashed  the  gooseberries  with  the  same  steel  fork,  I  was  about 
to  convej  some  to  my  mouth,  when  I  observed  the  prongs  to  be  com- 
pletely coated  with  a  thin  film  of  bright  metallic  copper.  Mj  testi- 
mony can  be  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  three  others,  two  of  whom 
dined  at  my  table.** 

In  the  preservation  of  red  fruits,  no  copper  is  used ;  but  here,  again, 
we  are  informed,  that  red  colouring  matter,  as  decoction  of  logwood, 
or  infusion  of  beet  root,  is  not  unfrequentl^  employed,  especially 
where  the  fruit  is  damaged  or  of  inferior  quality. 

The  colour  of  green  fruits  and  vegetables  is  sometimes  apparently 
heightened  by  a  second  device ;  the  bottles  in  which  they  are  enclosed 
are  made  of  a  highly  coloured  glass ;  those  in  which  French  olives  are 
preserved  are  of  so  intense  a  green  as  to  impart  to  the  iruit  as  seen 
through  the  bottles  a  deep-green  colour. 

As  a  rule,  the  amount  of  copper  ordinarily  present  in  many  kinds 
of  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables  is  greater  for  even  equal  quantities 
than  in  pickles,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  also  frequently  contain 
that  metal  in  large  and  almost  poisonous  quantity.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  while  pickles  are  uted  m  small  quantity  only,  a  whole  bottle 
of  preserved  fruit  is  consumed  by  two  or  three  persons  at  one  time  ; 
hence  we  perceive  how  much  more  dangerous  is  the  employment  of 
copper  in  tne  case  of  fruits  than  in  that  of  pickles. 

The  present  adds  another  instance  to  the  many  which  have  already 
been  adduced,  in  which  manufacturers,  in  order  to  heighten  the 
colour  of  articles,  and  as  they  conceive,  often  very  erroneously,  to 
improve  their  appearance,  have  sacrificed  their  flavour  and  quality, 
and  have  risked  health,  and  even  safety. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  A<Mteration»  o/Botded  FntUs  and  Vegetables, 

*The  chief  adulterations  of  these  articles  are  those  with  salts  of  copper^ 
added  for  the  purpose  of  heightening  their  colour.  Li  many  cases 
the  intense  green  or  bluish-grey  colour,  greatly  increased  when  the 
fruit  or  vegetable  is  cooked,  is  sutficient  to  betray  the  presence  of 
copper,  especially  to  an  accustomed  eye. 

For  the  detection  of  copper  by  chemical  means  we  must  have  re- 
course to  the  processes  described  under  the  head  of  Pickles. 

The  copper  is  found,  as  in  the  case  of  pickles,  in  the  preserving 
fluid  as  well  as  in  the  fruit  or  vegetable  itself. 

If  we  desire  to  test  the  liquid,  we  proceed  as  follows  : — 

About  three  ounces  of  the  juice  or  fluid  in  which  the  fruit  orv^etable 
is  preserved  are  to  be  measured  out,  and  placed  in  a  test  glass ;  the 
acidity  is  to  be  slightly  increased  by  the  addition  of  about  three  drops 
of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  a  polished  rod  of  iron  placed  in  the  fluid, 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  about  twenty-four  hours.  If  copper  is 
present  in  considerable  amount,  the  surface  of  the  rod,  from  top  to 
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bottom,  becomes  covered  with  a  continuous  and  bri^rht  coating  of  that 
metal.  If  the  amount  of  copper  is  less  considerable,  the  upper  half 
or  80  onlj  of  the  rod  receives  the  coating.  If  the  quantity  is  verj 
small  indeed,  no  perceptible  deposit  of  copper  will  take  place. 

Hence  we  perceive  that  the  iron  rod  anords  a  simple  and  most  con- 
clusive test  for  copper  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  when  present  in 
anything  like  considerable  amount,  and  that  it  even  serves  to  indicate, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  quantity  of  copper  with  which  the  juice  of 
different  samples  is  impr^nated,  as  shown  bj  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  deposit  occurs,  by  the  thickness  of  the  coating,  and  by  the  extent 
of  surface  covered  by  it. 

If  we  desire  to  analyse  the  fruit  or  vegetable,  we  must  proceed  as 
follows :  — >  Three  ounces  of  each  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  are  to 
be  weighed  out,  placed  in  crucibles,  and  incinerated  until  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  carbon  is  dissipated,  the  colour  of  the  ash  being  care- 
fully noted.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  fruit  or  vegetable  is  not  con- 
taminated with  copper,  the  residual  ash  is  observed  to  be  either 
white  or  greyish-white,  while  in  those  instances  in  which  copper  is 
present  it  is  constantly  of  a  pink  colour ;  the  depth  varies  uniformly 
with  the  amount  of  copper  present. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  pink  colour  of  the  ash  of  vegetable 
substances  containing  copper,  as  affording  an  excellent  test  of  the 
presence  of  that  metal.  In  the  case  of  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables 
this  is  a  peculiarly  delicate  test. 

When  fruits  or  vegetable  substances  are  carefully  incinerated  with- 
out being  in  anyway  disturbed,  the  general  form  of  the  fruit,  &c.,  is  in 
most  cases  tolerably  well  preserved ;  and  it  is  then  perceived  that  the 
pink  colour  is  confined  principally  to  the  surface  of  the  substance 
incinerated. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  amount  of  copper  is  but  very  small,  the 
pink  will  be  seen  on  the  surface,  only  here  and  there,  and  will  be  of  a 
pale  tint.  Where  the  quantity  is  larger,  although  still  but  small,  the 
colour  will  be  more  general  and  more  decided.  Where  it  is  abundant, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  ash  will  be  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  rosy- 
pink  hue.  Lastlv,  when  the  quantity  of  copper  present  is  very  con- 
siderable, the  residual  ash  will  be  of  a  deep  pink  colour. 

Olives,  when  incinerated,  do  not  leave  a  clean  white  ash,  so  that 
although  the  colour  may  be  very  well  detected  in  them,  it  is  not  of  so 
bright  a  pink  as  in  other  fruit ;  and  the  colour  is  not  confined,  as  in 
most  other  cases,  to  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  but  extends  through  its 
whole  substance. 

When  a  portion  of  the  juice  is  incinerated  alon^  with  the  fruity  as 
is  usually  the  case,  the  cruciblei^  if  copper  is  present,  become 
tinted  with  the  same  rosy-pink  colour  observed  on  toe  surface  of  the 
fruit  or  vegetable  incinerated.  In  some  cases  where  the  amount  of 
copper  is  considerable,  the  bottoms  of  the  crucibles  become  deeply 
and  beautifully  stuned  of  a  bright  and  iridescent  pink. 
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The  pink  colour  of  the  ash  is  thus  explained.  In  the  course  of 
incineration  the  acid  with  which  the  copper  was  combined  is  de- 
stroyed, the  highly  characteristic  pink  oxide  alone  remaining  in  the 
fruit,  and  its  presence  bein?  revealed  by  its  peculiar  colour. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  colour  of  the  ash  a  certain  and  beautiful  test 
of  the  presence  of  copper,  even  in  the  most  minute  quantities,  and 
likewise  for  the  determination  of  its  amount  to  a  certain  extent,  not 
not  only  in  bottled  fruits,  but  in  most  vegetable  substances,  and  espe- 
cially in  pickles. 

The  tint  of  the  ash  having  been  noted,  it  may  next  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  ash  of  pickles. 

When  copper  is  present,  the  colour  of  the  acidulated  solution  of  the 
ash,  when  ammonia  is  added,  varies  greatly,  from  a  pale  and  scarcely 
perceptible  bluish  hue  to  a  rich  and  deep  azure,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  metal  present. 

As  a  further  test,  the  metal  may  be  separated  from  the  ammoniacal 
solution  in  the  following  manner :  — 

Acidulate  the  solution,  and  immerse  in  it  a  piece  of  polished  iron 
wire,  when  the  copper  will  become  deposited  upon  it.  A  coating  of 
copper  may  oflen  be  obtained  from  the  acidulated  solution  of  the  ash 
in  cases  where  no  deposit  of  metal  takes  place  on  immersion  of  the 
iron  in  the  juice  in  which  the  fruit  or  vegetable  was  preserved. 


ON  THE  CONTAMINATIONS  AND  ADULTERA- 
TIONS OF  PRESERVES  AND  JELLIES. 

We  have  repeatedly  shown  that  the  adulterators  of  our  food  do  not 
scruple  to  employ,  when  it  suits  their  purpose,  the  most  deadly  sub- 
stances, undeterred  by  the  serious  consequences  which  but  too  fre- 
quently result  from  their  use.  Thus,  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  them  to  make  use  of  various  preparations  of 
iron,  lead,  copper,  arsenic,  mercury,  &c.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  the  majonty  of  the  substances  are  had  recourse  to,  not  on  account 
of  bulk  or  weight,  but  for  the  mere  sake  of  colours,  which,  thus  pro- 
cured, are  frequently  in  a  high  degree  glaring  and  unnatural,  these 
colours  being  obtained,  too,  at  the  expense  of  quality  and  flavour. 

Amongst  the  articles  which  have  already  been  treated  of,  and  in 
which  foreign  colouring  ingredients  have  been  detected,  are  tea, 
chicory,  cocoa,  Cayenne,  mustard,  pickles,  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables, 
potted  meats  and  fish.  The  list  is,  however,  far  from  complete  as  yet ; 
and  on  the  present  occasion  we  have  to  add  to  it  other  articles. 
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.  Preserves  and  jellies  prepared  in  copper  vessels  are  always  con- 
taminated to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  copper. 

But  in  the  case  of  green  preserves,  as  in  those  of  pickles,  bottled 
fruits  and  vegetables,  copper  is  used  intentionally  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  colour. 

Again,  in  some  cases  the  preserves  and  jellies  are  actually  adul- 
terated. 

Vegetable  iellies  consist  of  the  thick  and  transparent  part  of  the 
fruit  only,  the  husks  and  seeds  bein^  removed.  Now,  these  really 
worthless  portions  of  the  fruit  are  rarely,  if  ever,  thrown  away  by  the 
manufacturers  of  preserves ;  but,  mixed  with  a  little  fresh  fruit,  they 
are  passed  off  as  good  jams.  La  this  practice  housekeepers  are  furnished 
with  a  strong  reason  for  preparing  their  own  preserves,  and  also  with 
an  explanation  of  the  general  superiority  of  home  made  preserves. 

A  similar  use  is  said  to  be  sometimes  made  of  the  refuse  parts  of 
fruits  used  in  the  manufacture  of  home-made  wines. 

Orctnee  Marmoiadey  which  when  genuine  consists  only  of  the  bitter 
or  Sevme  orange,  is  frequently  adulterated  with  sweet  oranges,  with 
apples  and  turnips.  We  have  been  informed  that  a  species  of  swede 
of  a  yellow  colour  is  much  used  in  the  adulteration  of  orange  mar- 
malade. 

Lastly,  we  have  good  authority  for  stating  that  partly-decayed 
oranges,  and  even  sucked  oranges,  are  used  in  the  adulteration  of  this 
favourite  preserve ;  these  statements  rest  upon  the  authority  of  an 
eye  witness. 

Baspberry  jelly  is  usually  nothing  more  than  currant  jelly,  to  which 
tlie  flavour  of  the  raspberry  has  been  communicated  by  means  of  orris 
root. 

The  raspberry  flavouring  for  sugar  confectionary  b  made  entirely  of 
currant  jelly  and  orris  root. 

Lastly,  the  jellies  in  bottles  and  those  sold  by  confectioners,  as 
isinglass  and  calf's  foot  jelly,  consist  principally  of  gelatine  variously 
cohured. 

Remits  of  Analyses  of  Samples. 

Thirty'fhe  samples  of  preserves  and  jellies  of  various  kinds  were 
subjected  to  microscopical  and  chemical  examination  and  with  the  fol- 
low mg  results  :  — 

Ist.  That  the  Raspberry  Jam  analysed  contained  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  copper, 

2nd.  That  the  four  samples  of  Gooseberry  Jam  examined  all  con- 
tained copper. 

3rd.  That  copper,  sometimes  in  large  amount,  was  detected  in 
twelve  of  the  fourteen  samples  of  Orange  Marmalade  analysed. 

4th.  That  three  of  the  Marmalades  were  adulterated  with  large 
quantities  of  a  vegetable  substance,  most  probably  either  turnip  or 
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apple.  There  is  a  kind  of  turnipf  the  seeds  of  which  are  freqnentlj 
advertised  in  the  "Gardener's  Chronicle"  for  sale,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  which  is  called  the  orange  turnip.    We  know  not 
to  what  use  this  can  be  put  unless  in  the  adulteration  of  orange 
marmalade. ' 
5  th.  That  the  nine  samples  of  Greengage  Jam  were  all  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  copper^  it  being  present  in  considerable  amount 
in  five  of  the  samples. 
6th.  That  the  Oreengagee  contained  in  three  different  boxes  of 
Crystallised  Fruits  all  owed  their  deep-green  colour  to  the  pre- 
sence of  copper, 
7th.  That  the  Limes  and  Grreengages yre^ent  in  a  little  glass  jar  of 
fruit  preserved  in  jelly  also  owed  tneir  brilliant  colour  to  a  salt 
of  copper, 
8th.  That  copper  was  present  in  the  three  samples  of  Candied 

Citron  Peel  subjected  to  analysis. 
9th.  That  copper  was  detected  in  no  less  than  thirty'three  of  the 
thirty'Jive  samples  of  different  preserves  analysed :    three  con- 
tained traces  only;   in  eleven  tne  metal  was  present  in  email 
quantity;   and  in  nineteen  either  in  considerable  or  even  vety 
targe  amount. 
Knowing  well  the  powerful  action  of  vegetable  iuices,  and  also  of 
sugar,  upon  copper,  we  have  long  entertained  the  belief  that  that 
metal  would  be  very  frequently  detected,  on  analysis,  in  preserves, 
jams,  and  jellies,  as  ordinarily  prepared :  we  must  acknowledge,  how- 
ever, that  the  result  of  actual  investigation  has  far  exceeded  our 
expectations,  since  it  has  proved  that  preserves  made  in  copper  vessels 
not  only  almost  invariably  contain  copper,  but  that  the  metal  is  often 
present  in  very  considerable  quantities,  sufficient  to  tint  the  ash  of  a 
deep  pink,  and  to  cause  the  solution  of  the  ash  when  treated  with 
ammonia  to  become  of  a  decided  and  sometimes  even  of  a  deep  blue 
colour. 

But  the  still  larger  quantities  of  copper  detected  in  certain  of  the 
samples  of  greengage  jam  seem  to  show  that,  as  was  ascertained  to  be 
the  case  with  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables,  some  greening  salt  of 
copper,  the  sulphate  or  acetate,  is  really  intentionally  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  an  artificial  viridity. 

It  will  be  perceived,  also,  that  three  of  the  samples  of  orange  mar- 
malade examined  were  adulterated  with  large  quantities  of  a  vegetable 
substance,  resembling  in  its  microscopic  structure  either  turnip  or 
apple.  These  samples  were  all  purchased  in  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber. Many  other  samples  purchased  in  the  summer,  and  also  several 
procured  within  the  last  few  days,  were  all  entirely  free  from  any  such 
admixture.  This  appears  to  prove  that  this  adulteration  is  practised 
chiefly  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  when  oranges  become  scarce, 
and  in  order  to  keep  up  the  stock  of  marmalade,  so  called.  The  de- 
tection of  this  adulteration  in  three  samples,  two  of  them  obtained  at 
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the  establishmente  of  different  makers,  appears  also  to  show  that  the 
adulteration  is  a  very  general  one. 

The  disclosures  now  made  afford  convincing  proof  how  improper 
and  even  dangerous  it  is  to  make  preserves,  as  is  common  I  j  done  even 
by  ordinary  housekeepers,  in  copper  saucepans.  The  vessels  employed 
for  this  purpose  should  consist  of  earthenware,  or,  if  metallic,  should 
be  lined  with  enamel. 

Fig,  153. 


Qbavoc  Majim alads,  adnltented  vith  AppU  or  Turnip,    a  a,  tinue  of  orange ; 
b  6,  ccUa  of  foreign  vegeUbie  rabttauoe.    Magnified  100  diameten. 


Although  we  may  fairly  expect  to  find  copper  in  any  preserved 
vegetable  substance  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner,  yet  we  scarcely 
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expected  to  meet  with  that  poison  in  those  tasteful  and  sparkling 
little  boxes  of  bonbons  which  at  Christmas  time  are  spread  out  m 
shop  windows  so  attractively ;  neither  did  we  expect  to  find  it  making 
its  way,  through  the  citron-peel  used,  into  OUr  very  Christmas  plum- 
pudding. 

fig.  154. 


Okhis  Root,  a,  epidtrmti ;  b,  tranfrene  Motion  of  root  showina  the  ctUs  filled 
with  ttoaxh^  long  prismatic  cryatdb,  and  portions  of  a  bundle  of  vttaeU  eat 
acroM  :  c,  section  of  rootUt;  d,  crystal;  e,  starch  granulu.  Magnified,  a,  b,  c, 
100,  d  900,  e  fiOO  diameters. 

The  evils  and  dangers  arising  out  of  the  all-prevalent  and  verr 
scandalous  practice  of  adulteration,  nothing  but  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  can  sufficiently  check ;  and  the  force  of  this,  ere  long,  no  doubt, 
will  be  felt.    Nevertheless  we  are  happy  to  find  that  great  and  im- 
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ediate  good  very  frequently  results  from  the  exposures  which  from 
:iie  to  time  we  are  compelled  to  make ;  this  is  very  evident  in  the 
>se  of  pickles,  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables.  Although  we 
ill  see  in  shop  windows  hundreds  of  bottles  of  these  articles  exposed, 
gbly  charged  with  copper,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  very  great 
iKprovement  has  taken  place  in  this  respect  since  the  period  of  our 
rst  report  on  Pickles.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  one  very 
jrge  manufacturing  firm,  which  supplies  some  hundreds  of  retail 
itablishments,  both  in  town  and  country,  has  to  a  very  great  extent^ 
'  not  entirely,  abandoned  the  use  of  copper,  and  copper  utensils,  in 
ae  greening  of  their  pickles  and  preserves.  Such  an  example  cannot 
ut  have  an  excellent  effect  on  other  manufacturers  and  preparers  of 
imilar  articles* 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Preserves  and  Jellies, 

The  adulteration  of  one  kind  of  preserve  by  the  addition  of  another 
cheaper  kind,  can  in  most  cases  be  discovered  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope. The  structure  of  the  strawberry,  raspberry,  and  currant, 
?specially  of  their  seeds,  is  very  different.  By  means  of  the  same  in- 
strument, vegetable  jellies  may  sometimes  be  distinguished  one  from 
the  other,  by  the  remains  of  the  different  tissues  discoverable  in  them. 

The  adulteration  of  orange  marmalade  with  apple  or  turnip  is  like- 
wise readily  discoverable  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.    Fig.  153. 

Lastly,  the  presence  of  orris  root  in  any  jelly,  as  well  as  in  snuff, 
mny  be  detected  by  the  same  means,  as  will  at  once  be  perceived  on 
an  examination  of  the  annexed  figure.  Fig.  154. 

The  methods  employed  for  the  determination  of  the  presence  of 
copper  in  preserves  and  jellies  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  pickles 
and  bottled  fruits,  to  the  articles  on  which  the  reader  is  referred. 


SAUCES,  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

A  GREAT  variety  of  substances,  chiefly  vegetable,  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  various  sauces  in  use.  The  following  is  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  chief  of  these :  —  Tomato,  garlic,  shallot,  sorrel,  mushroom 
and  walnut  catsup,  raisins,  tamarinds,  the  seeds  of  fenugreek  and 
cumin,  the  leaves  of  a  variety  of  herbs,  as  taragon,  chervil,  mint, 
thyme,  marjoram,  &c.,  the  seeds  of  an  Indian  plant  called  Dolichos 
stya  or  soya,  of  which  soy  is  made ;  a  variety  of  spices  and  cnndimentj), 
as  pepper,  Cayenne,  mustard,  mace,  cloves,  ginger,  and  nearly  all  the 
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other  spices ;  salt,  treacle,  and  burnt  sugar  as  colouring  agents,  and 
flour  as  a  thickening  ingredient.  Out  of  the  above  articles,  variouslj 
combined,  and  in  different  proportions,  nearly  all  the  sauces  in  use  are 
compounded.  Into  the  composition  of  some  few,  howcTer,  animaJ 
substances  enter,  as  the  muscular  fibre  of  shrimps,  lobster,  and  an- 
chovy. 

The  following  are  the  chief  results  deducible  from  a  consideration 

of  the  an^dyses  of  Thirty-three  samples  of  sauce  of  different  kinds :  — 

1st.  That  treacle  and  much  salt  formed  the  basis  of  the  five  samples 

of  India  Sot  examined,  if  they  did  not  even  entirely  consists  of 

these  two  ingredients. 
2nd.  That  of  the  seven  samples  of  Tomato  Savcs  analysed,  six 

were  artificially  coloured,  one  probably  with  cochineal,  and  the 

rest  by  the  addition  of  considerable  quantities  of  the  ferruginous 

pigment  bole  Am*enian. 
3rd.  That  the  samples  of  Essence  of  Lobsters  examined  were 

almost  saturated  with  very  large  quantities  of  bote  Armeman. 
4th.  That  the  samples  of  Essence  of  Shbimps  were  saturated  to 

an  equal  extent  with  hole  Armenian. 
5  th.  That  the  whole  of  the  samples  of  Essence  of  Anchovics 

analysed  were  adulterated  with  immense  quantities  of  the  ferru- 
ginous oxide  hole  Armenian, 
6th.  That  three  of  the  samples  of  Essence  of  Anchovy  contained  but 

a  small  quantity  of  muscular  Jihre, 
7th.  That  two  of  the  samples  contained  a  portion  ofjhw  —  one 

being  a  sample  of  essence  of  shrimps,  and  the  other  of  essence  of 

lobster. 
8th.  That  out  of  the  eighteen  bed  sauces  submitted  to  examination, 

no  less  than  sixteen  contained  hole  Armenian,  and  this  usually  in 

immense  quantities,  far  exceeding  what  was  detected  in  any  of 

the  potted  meats  and  fish, 
^th.  That  lead,  for  which  separate  analyses  were  made  in  each  case, 

was  not  detected  in  a  single  instance. 
10th.  That  traces  only  of  coffeu  were  discovered  in  some  three  or 

four  samples. 

The  above  results,  then,  regarded  as  a  whole,  although  bad  enough, 
are  yet  not  so  bad  or  serious  as  the  account  given  by  Accnm  and  some 
other  writers,  of  the  adulteration  of  anchovy  paste,  &c ,  would  lead  us 
to  infer,  since  lead  was  not  detected  in  a  single  instance.  There  b 
no  doubt,  however,  but  that  lead  does  sometimes  occur.  Mitchell 
states,  ^*  several  samples  which  we  have  examined  of  this  fish  sauce, 
^  poisonous  anchovy  sauce '  have  been  found  contaminated  with  lead.** 

Further,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  muscular  fibres  in 
several  of  the  samples  of  ancoovy,  lobster,  and  shrimp  sauces,  con- 
sisted either  entirely  or  in  part  of  the  fibres  of  other  inferior  and 
cheaper  fish. 
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The  onlj  effectual  remedy  against  certain  of  Uie  adulterations  of 
the  sauces,  especially  the  fish  sauces,  consists  in  their  preparation  at 
home.  Receipts  for  several  of  the  sauces  are  ;i;iven  at  page  512.  of 
the  author*8  work,  "  Food  and  its  Adulterations." 

It  iippears,  then,  that  the  red  sauces,  as  those  of  shrimp,  lobster, 
anchovy,  and  tomato,  are  almost  invariably  highly  coloured  with  bole 
Az-meniaa.  This,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  is  a  natural  earth, 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  the  red  oxide  of  iron;  but  frequently 
an  article  is  made  in  imitation  of  it,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  Ve- 
netian red  and  chalk.  Of  this  red  earth  or  dirt  as  much  as  from  10 
to  15  lbs.  are  added  to  100  ^alls.  of  anchovy  sauce. 

Cooks  frequently  colour  the  sauces  prepared  by  them  for  the  table 
iprith  carmine;  this  when  genuine,  is  a  vegetable  colour,  but  it  is 
frequently  adulterated  with  vermiUofL 

Perceiving  clearly  the  evils  connected  with  the  employment  of 
artificial  colouring  matters,  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell  have,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  abandoned  their  use,  and  they  now  prepare  an- 
chovy sauce  free  from  colouring  matter.  The  difference  between 
the  ordinary  coloured  and  the  uncoloured  sauces  is  very  striking ; 
the  first  is  usually  intensely  red  —  as  red,  in  fact,  as  a  brickbat,  this 
redness  arising  entirely  from  the  introduction  of  the  bole  Armenian, 
—  while  the  other  is  usually  of  a  pinkish-fawn  colour. 

The  various  colouring  matters  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
so  frequently  made,  are  used  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the 
colour  of  articles,  and  thus,  as  it  is  very  often  erroneously  considered, 
improving  their  appearance,  but  likewise  for  other  purposes,  especi- 
ally to  conceal  other  adulterations ;  thus,  when  very  large  quantities 
of  wheat  flour  are  added  to  mustard,  or  flour  and  sugar  to  cocoa,  the 
natural  colour  of  those  articles  becomes  so  reduced  that  the  addition 
of  some  foreign  colouring  matter  is  rendered  necessary. 

Not  unfrequently  the  use  of  these  colouring  matters  involves  con- 
siderations of  cleanliness ;  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  anchovy  sauce. 
The  quantity  of  refuse  matters  and  dirt  contained  in  the  fish  from 
which  this  is  prepared  is  oflen  very  great.;  and  it  is  the  presence  of 
these  more  than  anything  else  which  causes  the  sauce  to  present  a 
somewhat  unsightly  appearance  before  the  red  earth  is  added.  It  is 
this  circumstance  which  has  chiefly  led  to  the  use  of  the  bole  Arme- 
nian ;  the  maker,  in  place  of  cai*efully  removing  the  refuse  and  dirt, 
grinds  it  all  up  with  the  fish,  trusting  to  the  bole  Armenian  to  conceal 
/  the  impurities,  thereby  saving  himself  much  trouble  and  some 
loss.  We  are  informed  by  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  that  the  im- 
purities which  they  are  obliged  to  remove  in  the  preparation  of  the 
uncoloured  anchovy  sauce  are  almost  incredible,  but  that  the  extra 
trouble  and  loss  are  fully  compensated  by  the  greatly  improved 
quality  and  flavour  of  the  article. 

Notwithstanding  this  improvement  in  quality,  so  strong  do  Messrs. 
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Crosse  and  Blackwell  find  tbe  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  red  sauce, 
that  many  parties  absolutely  refuse  to  take  the  uncoloured  sauce  — 
preferring  the  inferior  article  simply  because  of  its  redness^ 


SPICES,  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  important  subject  of  Spices 
and  their  Adulterations. 

The  spices,  of  the  adulteration  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat,  aiv 
Ginger,  Cinnamon,  Cassia,  Nutmegs,  Mace,  Cloves,  Allspice  or 
Pimento. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  many  spices  are  sold  in  tlie  state  oi 
powder,  and  most  of  them  bear  a  high  price,  and  that  they  are  nearij 
all  subject  to  a  duty,  which  in  some  cases  is  considerable,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  they  would  be  peculiarly  subject  to  adulteration. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  little  or  no  attention  has  hitherto  been 
bestowed  upon  this  subject  by  writers  on  the  sophistication  of  food, 
or  even  by  the  Excise  authorities,  whose  duty  it  should  be  t^  protet 
the  revenue  from  all  frauds  resulting  from  the/  adulteration  of  duij- 
paying  articles. 


GINGER,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  ginger  plant,  Zinziher  officinale^  belongs  to  the  very  useful 
natural  order,  Zinziberacea^  from  which  turmeric,  East  India  arrow- 
root, and  some  other  productions,  are  obtained. 

Ginger  grows  and  is  cultivated  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia, 
America,  and  Sierra  Leone. 

The  stem  reaches  generally  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and  is  re- 
newed yearly ;  while  the  root,  which  is  the  part  known  as  ginger, 
botanically  termed  a  rhizQme^  is  biennial. 

The  roots,  or  rhizomes,  are  dug  up  when  about  a  year  old ;  in 
Jamaica  this  occurs  in  January  or  February,  and  after  the  stems  are 
withered.  They  are  well  washed,  freed  from  dirt,  and  in  some  ca5e.«, 
especially  with  the  better  kinds,  the  epidermis  or  outer  coat  is  stripped 
on ;  and  hence  the  division  of  ginger  into  white  (scraped  or  uncoated), 
and  into  black  (unscraped  or  coated). 

In  estimating  the  quality  of  ginger,  a  variety  of  particulars  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration — as  whether  the  rhizomes  ai-e  coated 
or  uncoated,  their  form,  colour,  and  consistence. 
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The  rhizomes  of  ginger  oi  good  quality  have  no  epidermis,  are  plump, 
of  a  whitish  or  faint  straw-colour,  soft  and  mealy  in  texture,  with  a 
short  fracture,  exhibiting  a  reddish,  resinous  zone  round  the  circum* 
ference ;  the  taste  should  be  hot,  biting,  but  aromatic. 

The  rhizomes  of  ginger  of  inferior  guality  are  frequently  coated 
-with  the  epidermis,  are  less  full  and  plump,  often  contracted  and 
shrivelled ;  of  darker  colour,  heins  of  a  brownish-yellow  ;  of  harder 
texture,  termed  JlirUy ;  and  more  nbrous ;  while  the  taste  is  inferior, 
and  less  aromatic. 

Composition  of  Ginger. 

Ginger  was  analysed  by  Bucholz'^  in  1817,  and  by  Morinf  in 
1823. 


BocnoLz's  Analysis* 

Pale  yellow  volatile  oil  -  -156 
Aromatic,  acrid,  soft  resin  -  3*60 
Extractive  soluble  in  alcohol  -  0*65 
Acidulous  and  acrid  extractive 

insoluble  in  alcohol       -        -  10*50 

(ium 12*05 

Starch,  analogous  to  bassorin  -  19*75 
Apotheme,  extracted  by  potash 

(ulmin?)  -  -  -  -  26*00 
Bassorin  ...        -    8*30 

Woody  fibre  -  -  -  -  8*00 
Water  ...       -  ii-90 

102-31 


MoRiN*s  Analysis. 

Volatile  oil 

Acrid  soft  resin. 

Besin  insoluble  in  ether  and  oil. 

Gum. 

Starch. 

Woody  fibre. 

Vegeto-animal  matter. 

Osmazoma. 

Acetic  acid,  acetate  of  potash,  sulphur. 

The  ashes  contained  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  po- 
tassium, phosphate  of  lime,  alumina, 
silver,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese. 


The  volatile  oU  is  pale  yellow,  very  fluid,  lighter  than  water; 
odour  resembling  that  of  gmger,  taste  at  first  mild,  afterwards  hot 
and  acrid. 

Soft  resin,  obtained  by  digesting  the  alcoholic  extract  of  ginger, 
first  in  water,  then  in  ether ;  it  possesses  an  aromatic  odour,  and  a 
burning  aromatic  taste.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
turpentine. 

Structure  of  Oinger. 

Examined  with  the  microscope,  the  rhizome  of  ginger  is  found  to 
present  a  well-marked  and  characteristic  structure. 

The  outer  coat  or  epidermis  consists  of  several  layers  of  large, 
angular,  transparent  cells  of  a  brownish  colour,  adhering  firmly 
together,  forming  a  distinct  membrane,  and  when  macerated  in  water, 
becoming  soft  and  somewhat  gelatinous. 


*  BraDde*s  Diet,  of  Materia  Medica. 


B  e4 


f  Gmelln's  Handb.  d.  Chem. 
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Ljing  upon  the  under  surface  of  this  membrane,  and  scattered 
irregularly  over  it,  are  generally  to  be  detected  oil  globules  of  fwious 
sizes,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  as  well  as  a  few  cells,  identical  in 
structure  and  tint  with  those  of  turmeric. 

In  the  substance  of  the  rhizome  itself  several  structures  have  to  be 
described. 


^s^A 


Pig.  IM. 


A  portion  of  the  epidermi$  of  the  rhizome  of  Givacs,  shovins  the  celli  of  which  it 
it  compoted,  m  well  at  the  oil  globalet,  a  a;  alto  the  tarmerio-like  oellt,  bb; 
and  c  c,  cryitali  verj  commonly  noticed  in  great  numben  lying  beneath  the 
epidermis. 

It  consists  principally  of  cells  havintr  delicate  transparent  walls 
minutely  punctated,  and  adhering  together  so  as  to  form  a  connected 
tissue.  These  cells  contain  in  their  cavities  starch  corpuscles,  which 
are  very  abundant,  and  many  of  which,  as  the  cell  walls  are  easily 
broken,  are  seen  in  most  sections  to  have  become  effused. 

Lying  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  the  above-described  cells,  are 
other  cells  of  nearly  similar  size  and  form,  but  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour ;  these  are  in  no  respect  distinguishable  from  the  coloured 
cells  of  turmeric. 

It  is  to  the  presence  of  these  cells  that  ginger  owes  its  colour,  which 
varies  with  the  number  of  such  cells  contained  in  it. 
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Traversing  the  rhizome  in  a  longitudinal  direction  are  bundles  of 
woodj  fibre,  sometimes  inclosing,  usually  one,  but  occasionally  two  or 
even  more  dotted  ducts  or  vessels. 

The  starch  corpuscles  resemble  in  some  respects  those  of  East  India 
arrowroot.  Curcuma  angtuti/olia,  but  are  yet  characterised  by  several 
distinct  features. 

Fig.  106. 


This  engraving  repretente  the  wreral  liHues  otMerred  entering  Into  the  formation 
of  the  fftnger  rhbeamt^  deprived  of  Its  epidermis :  a  a,  cells  contalninc  the  starch 
eorpttscles  i  h  6,  starch  ;grauules  ;  c  c,  turmeric-like  oells  i  d  d,  woody  fibre  ;  e, 
dotted  duct. 

Although,  like  those  of  C  angusHfolia^  they  are  usually  elongated 
and  fiattened,  they  yet  differ  from  the  starch  ^anules  of  that  plant  in 
being  somewhat  smaller,  less  elongated,  and  m  the  greater  obscurity 
of  the  hilum  and  curved  lamellae. 

The  structures  above  described  are  shown  in  the  preceding 
drawing. 

In  ground  ginger  the  above  structures  are  separated  from  their 
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proper  connection,  and  occur  variously  intermixed,  and  more  or  leas 
broken  and  comminuted.     See  fig,  157. 

Fig,  157. 


Gmtane  Qrmtrtd  ginger :  a  a,  oellf  which  contain  the  starch  eorpnaeles  t  b  by  looM 
•tarch  granule*  {  c  e,  turmeric-like  eeUi  t  d  d,  woody  fibre. 

On  the  Adulterations  of  Ginger. 

In  order  to  improve  the  colour  of  ginger,  and,  according  to  some,  to 
protect  it  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  it  is  freauently  rubbed  over  with 
lime  ;  in  other  cases  it  is  washed  in  chalk  and  water,  when  it  is  called 
white-washed  ginger;  lastly,  the  surface  of  ginger  is  occasionally 
bleached  by  means  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  sometimes 
even  by  exposing  it  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  and  is  thus  made 
to  present  a  white  and  floury  appearance.  By  these  processes  an 
inferior  ginger  is  often  made  to  assume  the  appearanqe  of  the  better 
descriptions. 

But  ginger  is  frequently  adulterated.  Out  of  Twenty-one  samples  of 
ginger  submitted  to  examination,  no  less  thaxi fifteen^  being  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  whole,  were  found  to  be  admterated. 

The  substances  detected  were  various  in  character,  including  sago 
meal,  tapioca^ potato flowy  wheatjlour, ground rice^Cayenne pepper ,  rnvs- 
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tard  husks,  and  turmeric  poioder, — these  occurring  in  various  quan- 
tities, but  in  the  majority  of  cases  constituting  the  principal  part  of  the 
article. 

The  Cayenne  pepper  and  mustard  husks  are  no  doubt  added,  with 

Fig.  158. 


Powdered  Gixokb  adulterated  with  9ago  powder. 

a  a,  oelli  of  ginger  t  b  hy  itarch  grannie*  of  ginger  :  c  c,  large  yellow  ooTpuaclee 
analogous  to  iboM  of  turmeric  (  d  d,  fragment  of  woody  fibre  ;  e  e,  itarch  oor- 
pusclea  of  M^o  mtaL 

the  view  of  concealing  the  other  adulterations,  and  of  giving  apparent 
sti'ength  to  the  ginger. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Girder, 

The  whole  of  the  substances  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  ginger 
may  be  detected  with  ease  and  certainty  by  means  of  the  microscope. 
The  microscopical  characters  of  most  of  the  articles  used  have  already 
been  described :  as  wheat  flour,  at  p.  243. ;  ground  rice,  at  p.  255. ; 
Cayenne,  at  p.  376. ;  —  those  of  the  remaining  articles,  sago,  at  p.  325.; 
potato  flour,  at  p.  320. ;  turmeric,  at  p.  389. ;  and  mustard  husk,  at 
p.  349. 

The  structural  peculiarities  of  Cayenne  and  mustard  husk  are  so  well 
marked,  that  no  uifficulty  whatever  is  experienced  in  identifying  them 
when  once  seen  under  the  microscope ;  but  in  those  cases  in  which 
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the  quantities  present  are  but  small  thej  are  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
It  is  advisable  to  wash  away  some  of  the  starch  from  the  portion  of 
powder  about  ,to  be  placed  under  the  microscope ;  by  this  means  the 
larger  particles  are  brought  more  clearly  into  view. 


Fig.  1S9. 


Fowdered  OiHOU  adnltented  with  potato  and  »ago  atarcheM. 
a  a,  eelli  of  ginger  t  h  6,  ■Urch  granule*  of  ginger  i  c,  larse  yellow  cell,  analogoue 
to  those  or  turmeric ;  d,  woodr  llbre  ;  e  e,  starch  granulee  of  potato;  //,  itarcih 
corpuacles  of  $ago,  altered  by  heat. 

The  adulteration  with  wheat  flour  is  one  which  might  readily  escape 
detection.  The  observer  is  therefore  cautioned  before  proceeding  to 
the  examination  of  powdered  ginger  to  compare  carefully  the  struc- 
tural peculiarities  of  the  starch  granules  of  ginger  and  wheat  flour : 
the  differences,  although  not  at  first  striking,  are  really  considerable. 

Since  ginger  contains  yellow  cells  very  closely  resembling  those  of 
turmeric,  we  can  only  conclude  that  turmeric  has  been  added  when 
the  number  of  such  cells  is  much  greater  than  in  genuine  powdered 
ginger. 

The  adulterations  of  ginger  with  sago  and  potato  are  exhibited  in 
the  two  preceding  engravings. 

The  following  engraving  represents  the  adulteration  of  powdered 
ginger  with  tapioca  and  Cayenne. 
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Powdered  0i50IR,  a  a;  adnUenited  with  Caytnnt,  hb;  and  tapioca^  e  e. 
If  agnifled  300  diametcn. 

The  duty  was  5s.  per  cwt.  British,  and  lOs,  foreign  possessions ; 
it  is  now  5g.  of  whatever  origin.  Imports  in  1854,  24,803  cwts. ;  in 
1855, 16,503  cwts.  Home  consumption  in  1854, 16,637  cwts. ;  in  1855, 
21,413  cwts. 

The  duty  in  1851  amounted  to  7,362/.  0*.  9d.  It  therefore  follows 
that  on  this  small  article  the  revenue  suflferH  a  loss  through  its  adul- 
teration of  some  thousands  of  pounds  yearly. 


CINNAMON,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Cinnamon  is. the  bark  of  the  Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum^  one  of  the 
Lauracese,  or  Laurel  family,  to  which  also  belong  Cassia  and  Camphor, 
as  well  as  some  other  plants  possessing  medicinal  properties,  especially 
Clove  bark. 

Cinnamon  is  cultivated  principally  in  Ceylon. 

"  The  cinnamon  bark  of  Ceylon  is  obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
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plant.  The  principal  cinnamon  gardens  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Columbo.  The  bark  peelers  or  choliaks,  having  selected  a  tree  of  the 
best  quality,  lop  off  such  branches  as  are  three  years  old,  and  which 
appear  proper  for  the  purpose.  Shoots  or  branches  much  less  than 
half  an  inch,  or  more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  are  not 
peeled.  The  peeling  is  effected  by  making  two  opposite  (or,  when  the 
branch  is  thick,  three  or  four)  longitudinid  incisions,  and  then  elevat- 
ing the  bark  by  introducing  the  peeling  knife  between  it.  When  the 
bark  adheres  firmly,  the  separation  is  promoted  by  friction  with  the 
handle  of  the  knife.  In  twenty -four  hours  the  epidermis  and  greenish 
pulpy  matter  (rete  mucosum)  are  carefully  scraped  off.  In  a  few 
bom's  the  smaller  quills  are  introduced  into  the  larger  ones,  and  in 
this  way  a  congeries  of  quills  formed,  often  measuring  forty  inches 
long.  The  bark  is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards  made  into 
bundles  with  pieces  of  bamboo  twigs. 

^^  Cinnamon  is  imported  in  bales,  boxes,  and  chests,  principally  from 
Ceylon,  but  in  part  also  from  Madras,  Tellicherry,  and  rarely  from 
Java  and  other  places. 

"  In  order  to  preserve  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  bark,  black 
pepper  is  sprinkled  amongst  the  bales  of  cinnamon  in  stowing  tliem  at 
Ceylon.  (Percival.)  Mr.  Bennet  states  that  ships  are  sometimes  de- 
tained for  several  weeks,  through  the  want  of  pepper  to  fill  the  inter- 
stices between  the  bales  and  the  holds. 

^*  When  cinnamon  arrives  in  London,  it  is  unpacked  and  examined ; 
all  the  mouldy  and  broken  pieces  are  removed  from  it.  It  is  then  re- 
made into  bales.  These  are  cylindrical,  three  feet  six  inches  long,  but 
of  variable  diameter,  perhaps  sixteen  inches  on  the  average.  These 
bales  are  enveloped  by  a  coarse  cloth  called  gunny.  The  cmnamon  in 
boxes  and  chests  is  usually  the  small,  inferior,  and  mouldy  pieces.** 

Composition  of  Cinnamon, 

The  constituents  of  cinnamon  are  volatile  oil^  tannin^  mucilage^ 
colouring  matter^  partly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether^ 
resiuy  an  acid^  starch,  and  lignin. 

A  decoction  of  cinnamon  does  not  become  blue  on  the  addition 
of  iodine  ;  this  b  partly  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  starch  pre- 
sent, and  partly,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  presence  of  some  principle 
(tannic  acid?)  which  destroys  the  blue  colour  of  the  iodide  of 
starch. 

The  cinnamon  oil  of  commerce  consists  of  two  or  more  bodies.  By 
exposure  to  the  air,  the  oil  absorbs  oxygen ;  and  cynnamic  acid,  two 
resins,  and  water  are  formed.  W^ith  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  white  crys- 
talline nitrate  and  a  red  oil,  and  with  ammonia  a  solid  crystallme 
amide  is  formed. 
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Structure  of  Cinnamon. 
Cinnamon,  under  the  microscope,  presents  a  complicated  and  very 

Pig.  161. 


Loajritudinal  section  of  CiHirAMOV  carried  tnuuTenely  through  the  bark,  magnified 

140  diameters, 
o  a,  stellate  cells  ;  b  6,  woody  fibre  ;  c  c,  starch  cells  ;  d  d,  starch  granule*  {  e  e, 

granular  dnnamon-coloured  cells  or  bodies.    . 

distinct  organisation,  which  is  best  seen  in  longitudinal  sections,  car- 
ried through  the  thickness  of  the  bark.. 

On  the  outer  or  external  surface  of  the  section  are  observed  nu* 
merous  stellate  cells,  separable  readily  from  each  other,  and  similar  to 
those  which  we  have  so  often  before  described  as  occurring  in  other 
Tegetable  structures.  These  cells  lie  one  upon  the  other  in  several 
lavers,  and  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  bark. 
They  are  situated  in  the  intervals  between  the  woody  fibres ;  they  are 
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of  a  quadrangular  or  oval  form,  having  the  long  axes  placed  nsoallj 
transversely  to  the  bark,  their  breadth  being  greater  than  their  depth. 
In  whatever  position  they  are  viewed,  both  the  central  cavities  aod 
the  rays  which  proceed  from  them  are  visible.  Occasionally,  though 
not  usually,  a  few  starch  granules  may  be  seen  in  the  cavities  of  these 
cells.  Pr<»ceeding  from  without  inwards,  these  cells  are  succeeded  by 
others,  which  are  distinguished  from  the  first  by  the  absence  of  rays, 
by  the  thinness  of  their  walls,  and  by  the  firmness  with  which  they 

Fig.  162. 


Gtxumt  CiirxAMOV  powder^  magnifled  2S0  diameten.    a  a,  stellate  oella ;  6  6, 
woody  fllMre  ;  c  c,  itareh  grannlei. 

adhere  to  each  other  ;  they  generally  contain  a  few  starch  corpuscles. 
These  cells,  which  form  several  series,  complete  the  thickness  of  the 
bark. 

Interspersed  between  both  the  first  and  second  kinds  of  cells  are 
numerous  woody  fibres,  which  are  rather  short,  pointed  at  either  ex- 
tremity, and  furnished  with  a  central  canal.  It  is  Uiese  which  impart 
the  fibrous  character  to  cinnamon,  particularly  observable  in  fractures 
of  the  bark. 

The  starch  corpuscles  of  cinnamon  are  small,  more  or  less  globular, 
and  furnbhed  with  a  very  distinct  hilum,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
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a  central  depression.  They  usnallj  occur  singly,  but  sometimes 
united  in  twos  or  fours. 

The  quantity  of  starch  in  cinnamon  is  so  small,  that  the  decoction 
of  the  bark  does  not  become  blue  on  the  addition  of  iodine. 

Lastly,  lying  in  the  cavities  of  the  most  external  of  the  second 
order  of  cells,  are  frequently  to  be  observed  deep  cinnamon-coloured 
masses  of  granular  texture. 

The  above  structural  particulars  are  all  shown  in^.  161. 

In  ground  cinnamon  the  several  structures  are  disunited  and 
broken.  The  stellate  cells  occur  singly,  or  in  groups  of  two,  three,  or 
more ;  the  woody  fibre  is  disengaged,  and  is  scattered  about,  resem- 
bling somewhat,  in  form  and  appearance,  the  hairs  which  occur  on 
many  plants ;  the  starch  corpuscles  are  set  free  from  their  cells ;  and, 
lastly,  the  cinnamon-like  masses  may  be  seen  in  the  field  of  the  micro- 
scope, dispersed  here  and  there.    F^.  162. 


COMPOSITION  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  CASSLi. 

Composition  of  Cassia, — Since  cassia  is  so  frequently  substituted 
for  cinnamon,  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  should  acquaint  ourselves 
with  its  composition  and  structure. 

If  tincture  of  iodine  is  added  to  a  decoction  of  cassia,  it  turns  blue, 
owing  to  the  larger  proportion  of  starch  contained  in  it. 

Oil  of  cassia  possesses  nearlv  the  same  properties  as  oil  of  cinnamon  ; 
it  is  said  to  be  a  thicker  and  heavier  oil  than  that  of  cinnamon  ;  and 
its  odour  and  flavour  are  inferior. 

Structure  of  Cassia. — Cassia — Cinnamomvm  Cassia  —  belongs  to 
the  same  genus  of  plants  as  the  true  cinnamon,  it  is  therefore  not  sur« 
prising  that  they  should  resemble  each  other  so  closely  as  they  do. 
Notwithstanding  their  striking  resemblances,  there  are  characters, 
however,  by  which  they  may  be  discriminated. 

The  bark  of  cinnamon  is  scarcely  thicker  than  drawing-paper,  and 
breaks  with  an  uneven  and  fibrous  margin ;  while  each  stick  consists 
of  eight,  ten,  or  more  pieces  or  quiUs  of  bark  inserted  one  within  the 
other. 

Cassia  bark  is  much  stouter,  being  often  as  thick  as  a  shilling :  it 
breaks  short,  and  without  splintering.  By  these  characters  alone  it 
is  easy  to  distinguish  cinnamon  from  cassia  when  in  the  whole  state, 
as  shown  by  the  accompanying  drawing. 

But  these  barks  differ  also  m  colour  and  taste.  Cinnamon  is  paler 
and  browner  than  cassia,  which  is  usually  redder  and  brighter.  The 
taste  of  one  is  sweet,  mild,  and  aromatic,  leaving  no  unpleasant  im- 
pression on  the  tongue,  while  that  of  the  other  is  less  sweet,  stronger, 
and  is  followed  by  a  bitterness. 
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These  characters,  however,  vary  in  different  samples,  so  Aat  it  is 
impossible  by  these  means  alone  to  distinguish  cinnamon  from  cassia 


Pig.  163. 


A 


B 


A^  Stick  of  CimrAMOir  of  the  natnni  lise  and  appemnnce,  showing  the  thinnev 
of  the  berk,  end  the  manner  in  which  the  layers  are  encloeed  one  within  the 
other ;  a,  croM  Miction  of  tame,  exhibiting  more  completely  the  number  of  the 
levers,  and  their  dtspocition. 

Bt  Stick  of  Cassia  of  the  natural  size  and  appearance,  showing  the  thickneae  of 
the  bark,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  layers  are  encliMCd  within  each  other  i 
b,  croes  section  of  same,  exhibiting  the  disposition  of  the  layers. 

when  in  powder,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  certain  means  have 
been  pointed  out  for  effecting  the  discrimination,  especially  when  the 
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two  are  mixed  in  different  proportions ;  but  here  again,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  the  microscope  affords  us  invaluable  assistance. 

Sections  of  cassia  bars,  viewed  under  the  microscope,  bear  a  close 
general  resemblance  to  those  of  cinnamon,  but  differ  m  their  greater 


Iiongitndioal  McUon  of  Cassia,  earried  tranirenely  through  the  bark,  magnfflcd 

140  diamein*. 
a  a,  cells  of  epidermii  i  b  6,  rtellate  oelli  i  d  d,  itareh  cells ;  e  e,  starch  granules  i 

ff,  graaolar,  dnaamoa-eoloured  masiei. 

width  and  the  relative  proportions  of  the  several  structures,  particu- 
larly in  the  size  and  number  of  the  starch  corpuscles. 

We  observe  on  the  outer  surface,  as  in  cinnamon,  the  peculiar 
stellate  cells,  the  cavities  of  which,  however,  much  more  commonly 
than  those  of  cinnamon,  are  filled  with  well-developed  starch  cor- 
puscles. 

Lying  next  to  these,  we  notice  what  may  be  termed  the  proper 
starch  cells,  usually  crammed  quite  full  of  starch  corpuscles,  which, 

vf2 
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while  they  have  the  same  general  form  as  those  of  cinnamon,  are  jei 
two  or  three  times  larger,  as  well  as  many  times  more  numerous. 

The  woody  fibre  occurs,  as  in  cinnamon,  interspersed  between  both 
descriptions  of  cells,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  diner  apprecUbly  from 
that  of  cinnamon. 

Fig.  165u 


GemtiM  Cassia  poMxfer^  magnified  290  diameters  i  a  a,  stellate  cells :  b  6,  voody 
fibre  I  c  c,  starch  cells  i  d  d,  staica  granules  ;  e  e,  grannlar  i 


Of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  bark,  about  one-fourth  is  formed  by 
the  stellate  cells  \  the  remaining  three-fourths  being  made  up  of  the 
starch-bearing  cells. 

In  powdered  cassia,  therefore,  as  contrasted  with  powdered  cinna- 
mon, the  stellate  cells  and  woody  fibre  are  much  less  abundant,  while 
the  starch  granules  are  at  the  same  time  much  larger,  and  far  more 
numerous. 
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On  thb  Adultebations  of  CisnuAuos  Am)  Cassia. 

From  an  examination  of  the  analyses  of  Thirty-two  samples  of 
cinnamon,  it  appeared  that  of  the  twelve  whole  cinnamons,  seven 
were  genuiney  and  that^ve  consisted  of  nothing  but  caeeia. 

That  the  essential  oil  is  sometimes  abstracted,  and  the  bark,  after 
bein^  reduced,  sold  either  whole  or  in  the  ground  state. 

That  of  the  nineteen  samples  of  ^rotenJ  cinnamon,  three  consisted  en- 
tirely of  cassia. 

That  ten  of  the  samples,  or  more  than  one  half,  were  adtdteratedj 
the  articles  most  frequently  employed  being  either  baked  wheat  flour 
or  sago  mealy  separately  or  in  combination,  but  East  India  arroioroot 
BXidpotatoflowr  were  likewise  detected  each  in  one  instance. 

Tnat  of  the  above  adulterated  samples  three  consisted  of  cassia 
adulterated,  and  seven  of  cinnamon  adulterated. 

That  six  only  of  the  nineteen  samples  were  genuine. 

In  the  prices  charged  for  the  samples  of  cinnamon  examined, 
whether  whole  or  in  powder,  genuine  or  adulterated,  no  constant 
difference  was  to  be  observed,  and  consequently  the  public  suffers 
great  loss  by  the  substitution  of  cassia,  which  is  so  much  cheaper,  for 
cinnamon,  and  a  still  greater  loss  by  the  other  sophistications. 

The  wheat  flour  and  sago  detected  was  generally  baked,  to  make  it 
resemble  more  nearly  ground  cinnamon  or  cassia,  and  thus  the  better 
escape  detection. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Cinnamon  and  Cassia. 

The  detection  of  the  various  adulterations  of  cinnamon  and  cassia 
is,  in  nearly  all  cases,  easy  enough  by  means  of  the  microscope ;  all  that 
is  requisite  is  that  the  observer  should  be  acquainted  with  the  struc- 
ture and  characters  of  genuine  cassia  and  cinnamon,  as  well  as  of  the 
articles  employed  to  adulterate  them. 

The  mixture  of  cassia  with  cinnamon  of  course  constitutes  an  adul- 
teration, but  very  freauently  cassia  is  substituted  for  cinnamon.  The 
mixture  and  substitution  are  both  discoverable  with  the  microscope  by 
the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  starch  granules,  but  the  substitution 
may  be  detected  in  other  ways. 

Thus  when  stick  cassia  is  substituted  for  cinnamon,  the  substitution 
is  known  by  the  greater  thickness  of  cassia  bark. 

Again,  the  decoction  of  cassia  bark  turns  blue  on  the  addition  of 
iodine,  when  one  of  cinnamon  similarly  treated  does  not  become  blue. 

It  is  stated  that  the  oil  is  sometimes  removed  from  cinnamon  bark, 
this  being  subsequently  ground  to  powder  and  mixed  with  genuine 
cinnamon. 

This  fraud  may  be  discovered  in  two  ways :  the  suspected  cinnamon 
may  be  boiled  in  distilled  water  for  a  time  and  the  oil  distilled  off;  the 
distillate  must  next  be  evaporated  to  get  rid  of  the  water  which 
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passed  over  with  the  oil ;  lastly,  the  oil  must  be  weighed,   and  the 
quantity  obtained  compared  with  that  furnished  by  genuine  cinnamon. 

A  more  expeditious  process  is  to  examine  the  cinnamon  with  the 
microscope ;  if  this  has  been  acted  upon  by  boiling  water,  the  starch, 
granules  will  be  found  to  have  lost  their  proper  form,  to  have  become 
distorted  and  irregular,  while  many  of  tuem  are  larger  than  naturaL 
If  the  cinnamon  has  been  subjected  to  the  prolonged  action  of  the 
water,  the  granules  will  have  become  so  broken  up  and  dissolved  that 
they  can  no  longer  be  detected. 

^  The  import  customs  duty  is,  on  cinnamon,  2d.  per  lb.  The  quan- 
tity entered  for  home  consumption  (which  forms  but  a  fraction,  about 
l-13th,  of  the  quantity  imported)  was  in  1853,  37,694  lbs. ;  in  1854, 
54,056  lbs. ;  in  1855,  42,943  lbs. ;  in  nine  months  of  1856,  22,771  lbs. 

On  cassia  (lignea  or  bark).  Id,  per  lb.;  cassia  buds  and  fistula,  free. 
Were  entered  fur  home  consumption  (again  but  a  fraction,  about  l-6th 
to  1.7th,  of  quantity  imported)  in  1853, 136,363  lbs. ;  in  1854, 124,303 
lbs. ;  in  1855,  110,219  lbs.;  in  nine  months  of  1856,  90,197  lbs. 


NUTMEGS,  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

There  are  three  species  of  Myristicoy  which  furnish  nutm^s.  Thai 
which  yields  the  best  description,  MyrUHca  fragrans^  forms  a  tree 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high,  somewhat  similar  in  appearance 
to  a  pear  tree. 

The  fruit  is  smooth  externally,  pear-shaped,  and  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  peach.  It  consists,  nrst,  of  an  outer  fleshy  covering, 
.  called  the  pericarp,  which  when  mature  separates  into  nearly  equal 
longitudinal  parts,  or  valves  ;  secondly,  of  the  artZ,  or  maee^  which, 
when  recent,  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour ;  and  thirdly,  of  the  seed 
proper,  or  nutmeg.  This  is  enclosed  in  a  shell,  which  is  made  up  of 
two  coats  :  the  outer  is  hard  and  smooth ;  the  inner,  thin,  closely 
invests  the  seed,  sending  off  prolongations,  which  enter  the  substance 
of  the  seed,  and  which,  beins  coloured,  impart  the  marbled  or  mottled 
appearance  characteristic  of  nutmeg. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  nutmegs  met  with  in  commerce.  The  first, 
called  the  true,  round,  cultivated,  or  female  nutmeg,  is  the  product  of 
Myrigtica  fragrans. 

The  second  kind  of  nutmeg  is  called  ^^  false,  long,  wild,  or  male 
nutmeg,  and  is  the  produce  chiefly  of  Myrietica  fatua ;  but  a  kind  of 
nutmeg  which  is  also  called  wild,  is  obtained  from  MyritOca  MoIol' 
barica. 

In  the  Banda  Islands,  three  crops  or  harvests  of  nutmegs  are  ob- 
tained in  the  year ;  the  principal  gathering  is  in  July  or  August ;  the 
second  in  November ;  and  the  third  in  March  or  April. 
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The  fruit  IS  gathered  by  means  of  a  barb  attached  to  a  long  stick ; 
the  mace  is  separated  from  the  nut,  and  separately  cured. 

On  account  of  their  liability  to  the  attacks  of  an  insect  known  as 
the  nutmeg  insect,  conniderable  care  is  required  in  drying  them.  They 
should  be  dried  in  their  shells,  as  they  are  then  secure  from  the  insect. 
They  are  placed  on  hurdles,  and  smoke-dried  over  a  slow  wood  fire 
for  about  two  months.  In  the  Banda  Islands,  they  are  first  dried  in 
the  sun  for  a  few  days.  When  the  operation  of  drying  is  completCi 
the  nuts  rattle  in  their  shells ;  these  are  cracked  with  mallets,  and  the 
damaged,  shrivelled,  or  worm-eaten  nuts  removed. 

^'To  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  insect,  the  nuts  are  frequently 
limed.  For  the  English  market,  however,  the  brown  or  unlimed 
nutmegs  are  preferred.  The  Dutch  lime  them  by  dipping  them  into 
a  thick  mixture  of  lime  and  water ;  but  this  process  is  considered  to 
injure  their  flavour.  Others  lime  them  by  rubbing  them  with 
recently-prepared,  well-siiled  lime.  This  process  is  sometimes  prac- 
tised in  London.** 

Composition  of  Nutmegs, 

Nutmegs  contain  both  a  fixed  and  a  volatile  oil.  The^ed  oU  is 
prepared  by  beating  the  nutmegs  to  a  paste;  this  is  subjected,  en- 
closed in  a  bag,  to  the  vapour  of  water,  and  the  oil  afterwards  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  heated  plates.  It  is  imported  in  cakes  which 
have  somewhat  the  size  and  form  of  common  bricks,  and  are  covered 
with  leaves.  The  fixed  oil  procured  in  this  manner  contains  a  por- 
tion of  the  volatile  oil,  from  which  its  colour  and  fragrant  odour  are 
derived. 

The  volatile  oU,  on  the  presence  of  which  the  flavour  and  aroma  of 
nutmegs  principally  depend,  is  procured  by  distillation  in  water ;  the 
produce  tibus  obtained  at  Apothecaries*  Hall,  London,  is  usually  4'5 
per  cent  Now,  nutmegs  are  frequently  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their 
essential  oil  by  distillation,  and  after  being  well  limed,  are  again  sent 
into  the  market  in  this  comparatively  valueless  state. 

Bowutre^s  Analysis.^ 
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Structure  of  Nutmegs. 

Nutmegs,  under  the  microscope,  present  peculiarities  of  structure, 
by  which  they  may  be  distinguished,  even  in  powder,  from  most  other 
vegetable  productions.  A  thin  section,  viewed  under  an  object  glass 
magnifying  220  diameters,  is  seen  to  consist  of  minute  angular  celb. 
Those  forming  the  white  or  uncohured  part  of  the  nut,  present, 
previous  to  the  action  of  water  upon  them,  an  opalescent  appearance, 
from  the  quantity  of  oil  enclosed  in  them ;  their  cavities  contain  in 
addition  much  starch,  in  the  form  of  small  but  distinct  granules. 

Fig.  166. 

SXOTIOK  OF  MlTTMXO. 

(Magnified  880  diameten.) 


aa^  eelli  foiming  the  white  or  nneolonred  portions  of  the  nntmeg ;  they  are  ween 
to  contain  numerous  starch  granules,  h  &,  the  starch  granules,  e,  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  veins  formed  bj  the  inversion  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  seed  vessel  or 
endopleura ;  it  consisU  of  coloured  cells,  containing  oil  only,  d,  loosa  starch 
granules  magnified  480  diameters. 

mostly  of  a  rounded  shape  ;  but  occasionally  a  few  of  the  granules  are 
angular ;  and  all  have  well-marked  central  depressions. 

The  cells  forming  the  coloured^  vein-like  portion  of  the  nut,  differ 
from  the  other  cells  in  colour  and  in  being  destitute  of  starch,  con- 
taining apparently  only  a  small  quantity  of  oil. 
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On  the  Adultebations  of  Nutmbgs. 

Since  nutmegs  are  never  sold  in  the  powdered  state,  they  are  not 
liable  to  adulteration  by  admixture  with  foreign  ingredients,  like 
several  of  the  spices  which  have  been  already  noticed,  as  ginger, 
cinnamon,  and  cassia ;  nevertheless,  they  are  subjected  to  a  process 
which  impairs  their  value  and  quality  as  much  as  though  they  had 
been  actually  adulterated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  wild  nutmeg  obtained  from  the  Myristica  Malabarica  has 
scarcely  any  flavour  or  odour,  and  according  to  Rheede,  is  of  the  size 
and  figure  of  a  date.  "  The  Turkish  and  Jewish  merchants,"  writes 
Kheede,  **  mix  these  nutmegs  with  the  true  long  ones,  and  the  mace 
with  ^ood  mace,  selling  them  to<^ether.  They  also  extract  from  these 
inferior  articles  an  oil,  with  which  they  adulterate  that  of  a  more 
genuine  quality.** 

The  work  of  M.  Chevallier,  entitled  *^  Dictionnaire  des  Alterations 
et  Falsifications  des  Substances  Alimentaires,  Medicamenteuses,  et 
Commerciales,'*  in  treating  of  nutmegs,  contains  the  following  obser- 
vations, under  the  head  of  **  Falsifications  :" — 

^Nutmegs  are  sometimes  mixed  with  riddled  nuts,  eaten  by  insects, 
and  become  brittle ;  the  small  apertures  are  then  closed  with  a  kind 
of  cement,  formed  of  flour,  oil,  and  the  powder  of  nutmegs.  This 
paste  has  even  served  to  fabricate  false  nutmegs,  inodorous  and  in- 
sipid. The  workmen  of  Marseilles  have  even  made  them  of  bran, 
clay,  and  the  refuse  of  nutmegs :  these  nutmegs,  placed  in  contact 
with  water,  soften  down  in  that  liquid. 

"The  worm-eaten  nuts  are  equally  insipid,  and  almost  inodorous; 
sometimes  they  have  a  mouldy  odour." 

Eighteen  samples  of  nutmegs  were  subjected  to  examination,  the 
result  being  that  m  no  case  had  the  essential  oil  been  abstracted. 

On  the  Detection  o/the  Adulterations  of  Nutmegs. 

The  only  adulteration,  excepting  that  by  admixture  with  wild  nut- 
mega,  to  which  it  appears  that  nutmegs  are  liable — and  this  doubtless 
is  of  rare  occurrence  —  is  by  means  of  the  artificial  or  factitious  nut- 
m^  mentioned  by  M.  Chevallier. 

These  may  be  readily  discovered  by  soaking  them  in  water,  when,  of 
course,  they  would  readily  break  down. 

The  diflferences  between  the  cultivated  and  wild  nutmegs  have 
already  been  described. 

The  nutmeffs  from  which  the  oil  has  been  abstracted  may  be  re- 
cognised by  the  presence  of  punctures  on  the  surface,  and  by  their 
much  greater  lightness. 

It  is  singular  that  the  starch  granules  of  nutmeg  are  but  little 
afleeted  by  boiling;  so  that  this  means  of  discrimination,  so  satisfac- 
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tory  in  the  case  of  cinnamon,  cassia,  and  some  other  spices,  is  of  little 
or  no  value  in  the  present  instance. 

Of  this  remarkable  circumstance  it  is  not  easj  to  afford  an  explana- 
tion; it  probably  depends  upon  the  difficulty  with  which  the  boiling 
water  makes  its  way  into  the  substance  of  the  nut,  in  consequence  of 
its  hard  texture  and  the  large  quantity  of  fixed  oil  contained  in  it. 

The  differential  duties  on  wild  and  cultivated  nutm^s  offer  a 
premium  for  the  substitution  of  the  inferior  for  the  superior  artlcJe. 

Import  duty  on  nutmegs,  Is,  per  lb. ;  wild,  so  called,  in  shell,  3d. 
per  lb. ;  wild,  not  in  shell,  5d,  per  lb. 

Taken  for  home  consumpUon  in  1854,  206,049  lbs. ;  in  1855, 
189,596  lbs. ;  in  nine  months  of  1856,  154,380  lbs. 


MACE,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

As  there  are  two  kinds  of  nutmeg,  so  are  there  two  kinds  of  mace, 
the  produce  of  the  same  plants :  thus,  there  is  true,  or  cultivated 
mace,  and  false,  or  wild  mace. 

Wild  or  false  mace  is  of  a  dark-red  colour,  and  deficient  in  ffavonr 
and  aroma. 

CompositUm. 

The  composition  of  mace  is  exhibited  in  the  following  analysis  by 
N.  E.  Henry:-. 
Volatile  oil. 

Red  fat  oil,  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Yellow  fat  oil,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
Alcoholic  extractive. 
Amiden. 
Ligneous  fibre  with  lime. 

Structure  of  Mace, 

Viewed  under  the  microscope,  mace  presents  a  structure  very  dis^ 
tinct  from  that  of  the  nutmeg  itself. 

Covering  the  suriace  of  the  blades  is  a  delicate  membrane  consist- 
ing of  a  single  layer  of  cells ;  they  are  tubular,  much  elongated,  taper 
at  either  end  to  a  point,  and  resemble  in  size  and  form,  although  not 
in  delicacy  of  texture,  ordinary  woody  fibre.  The  long  diameters  of 
the  cells  are  disposed  vertically  on  the  surface  of  the  mace. 

But  the  chief  substance  is  made  up  of  other  cells  differing  in  size 
and  form  from  those  already  noticed;  these  contain  fixed  oil,  and  much 
starch. 

Imbedded  in  the  midst  of  these  cells  are  larger  cells,  spaces,  or  rs- 
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eeptacles^  which,  in  thin  sections,  whether  made  crosswise  or  length- 
wise, appear  as  apertures.    These  contain  the  essential  oil  of  mace. 

Scattered  here  and  there  may  be  seen,  both  in  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal sections,  small  bundles  of  woody  fibre,  of  a  brownish  colour, 
enclosing  one  or  two  small  spiral  vessels.  In  transverse  sections,  the 
ordinary  starch  cells  are  perceived  to  be  arranged  round  the  bundles 
in  a  radiate  manner. 

The  structure  of  mace  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  wood-cut. 

1^.167. 

TXAjrSTHSX  SXOTIOH  OF  Maci. 
(Ma«nifled  830  diameten.) 


■-\W^' 


B  o,  neepCaelM  for  the  etiential  oil  t  mtmj  of  them  ftppear  in  the  Motion  m 
ftpertuTM,  and  are  represented  in  the  flgare  as  inch.  b\  the  tame,  exhibiting 
the  appearance  of  eloied  cells,  from  the  cironmstance  of  their  not  being  cut  into  ; 
the  colouring  matter  of  mace  la  located  chiefly  in  these  ceils  or  receptacles,  c  c, 
large  air-bubbles  usnallj  obserred  in  sections  immersed  in  water,  d  d,  cells 
filled  with  starch  corpuscles,  e,  the  starch  corpuscles  loose,  magnified  480 
diameters.  /,  the  cells  forming  the  delicate  coat  or  cuticle  investing  mace. 


On  thb  Adulteratioks  of  Mace. 

I^ike  the  nutmeg,  mace  may  be  deprived,  by  distillation,  of  its 
essential  oil. 

The  only  adulteration  of  mace  known  to  be  practised  is  that  by 
admixture  with  wild  mace  ;  this  ia  distinguished  by  its  dark-red 
colour  and  by  its  deficiency  in  flavour  and  aroma. 
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Of  Ttoelve  samples  of  mace  subjected  to  examination  the  whole  were 
genuine. 

Import  duty,  Is,  per  lb. 

Home  consumption,  in  1854,  25,584  lbs. ;  in  1855,  28,562  lbs. ;  in 
nine  months  of  1856,  15,267  lbs. 


CLOVES,  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

Cloves  are  the  unexpanded  flower-buds  of  Caryophylhu  catmuxtiauj 
a  tree  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  one  of  the  Myrtacese  or 
myrtle  tribe.  The  word  dove  is  derived  from  clou — French  for  nail, 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  nail  in  the  form  of  the  clove* 

The  flower-buds  are  arranged  on  terminal  flower-stalks ;  they  are 
either  gathered  by  hand  or  obtained  by  beating  with  bundles  of  reeds, 
in  which  case  cloths  are  spread  beneath  the  trees  to  catch  them ;  they 
are  afterwards  dried  either  by  the  fire,  or,  what  is  better,  in  the  sun  ; 
they  are  imported  in  casks  or  bags. 

Composition  of  the  Clove, 

Cloves  contain,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Trommsdorf,  volatile 
oil,  18;  almost  tasteless  resin,  6;  tannin,  13  ;  difficultly -soluble  extrae- 
tive  with  tannin,  4  ;  gum,  13  ;  woody  fbre,  28;  and  water,  18. 

The  volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  cloves  by  repeated  distillation. 
The  yield  on  an  average  is  said  to  be  from  seventeen  to  twenty-two 
per  cent. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  oil  which  was  formerly  regarded 
as  a  simple  oil,  is  really  composed  of  two  volatile  oils,  possessing  dif- 
ferent qualities,  one  of  which  is  lighter,  and  the  other  heavier  than 
water. 

The  characters  and  composition  of  these  oils  are  thus  given  in 
Pereira's  "Materia  Medica,"  ed.  1.  part  ii.  p.  1093. :  — 

"a.  Light  Oil  of  Cloves  (Clove- Hydro- Carbon). — Colourless  sp.  gr. 
0*918.  Incapable  of  combining  with  bases,  but  absorbing  hydrochloric 
acid  ^as  without  yielding  a  crystalline  compound.  It  consists  of 
Cjo  Hg  ;  hence  it  is  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

"j8.  Heavy  Oil  of  Cloves  (Clove  Acid;  Engenic  Acid). — ^It  is 
colourless  when  recently  prepared,  but  becomes  coloured  bv  age.  Its 
specific  gravity,  according  to  Bonastre,  is  1*079.  It  combines  with 
alkalies  to  form  crystalline  salts  {alkaline  evgenates,  dove-oil  alhaUes). 
If  a  salt  of  iron  be  added  to  one  of  these,  it  yields  a  blue,  violet,  or 
reddish  compound  (a  ferruginous  eugenate),  varying  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  ferruginous  salt  used  ;  thus  the  protosulphate 
of  iron  yields  a  lilac,  the  persulphate  a  red,  which  becomes  violet  and 
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afterwards  blue ;  while  the  sesquichloride  gives  a  yinous,  which  turns 
to  red  (Bonaslre).    Nitric  acid  reddens  clove  acid.** 

The  unexpanded  flower-buds  are  not  the  only  parts  of  the  tree 
which  are  aromatic,  as  the  footstalks  and  fruit  or  seed  vessels  are 
likewise  so  to  some  extent. 

The  peduncles,  or  footstalks,  according  to  Guibourt,  are  sometimes 
substituted  for  cloves  by  distillers  of  the  oil. 

The  fruit,  mother'doves  as  they  have  been  called,  are  occasionally 

Fig.  168. 
FBtal  ov  Gu>t«-bui». 
(Magnillcd  60  dlMMten). 


A,  timnfT«rM  teetlon  of  the  peUI  of  flower-lmd  of  dore,  showing  the  ro- 
oepuclei  in  which  the  ewentlal  oil  li  contAined.  B,  narfkce  of  petal  i  th« 
recepCMlce  fbr  the  oil  in  thii  view  are  indiitinct. 

met  with  in  commerce ;   they  have  the  shape  of  the  olive,  but  are 
smaller,  and  possess  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  clove  in  a  mild  degree. 

Structure  of  the  Clove. 
The  minute  structure  of  cloves  is  extremely  characteristic.    The 
rounded  head  or  hud  consists  of  the  unexpanded  petals ;  if  a  transverse 
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section  of  one  of  these  be  made,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  composed  of 
cellular  tissue,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  numerous  receptacles  for  the 
essential  oil ;  these  extend  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  leaf, 
being  usually  three  or  four  deep. 

F^.  169. 

Tbavstissb  SionoK  ov  Flowkb-btalx  of  thb  Cix>tb. 

(Magnifled  60  diMnetcn.t 


II,  receptBcle*  for  the  ewential  oU  ;  the  icction  being  a  thin  one,  th^  P»«*"* 
the  appearance  of  apertures,  in  contequence  of  being  opened  into.  6  ft,  o^n/y 
tlMue  gurrounding  the  woody  fibre,  c  c,  bundlea  of  woody  fibre.  JB»  ">« 
tubular  structure  and  interfpaoea,  of  which  the  internal  portion  p*^*'*******  *• 
formed,  c  the  centre  of  the  aulk  t  It  appears  dark  under  the  microaeope,  tue 
structure  being  obscure.  //,  dropleU  of  oiL 

When  the  petal  is  viewed  on  the  surface,  the  receptacles  are  seen 
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but  indistinctly,  being  obscured  by  the  cellular  tissue  of  which  the 
surface  of  the  petal  is  formed.    Fig.  170. 

Fig.  170.- 

LoVOtTVXnjTAI.  SbOTIOV'OF  FXiOWBB-STAUC  OV  TBS  CXiOTI* 

(Magnified  eo  diuneten.) 


a  a,  noeptodM  for  the  eaientUl  oil,  appearing  ai  aperturea  from  haTing  been 
ent  into  in  making  the  Motion.  6,  cellular  tisnie.  c,  woody  fibre,  d,  tlie 
tubular  •tmeture  and  Interapacef  which  form  the  internal  portion  of  the  ituJAc. 
c,  the  dark  oentral  port  of  the  flower-ttalk.   //,  droplet*  of  oil. 

In  a  transverse  section  of  the  flower-stalky  viewed  with  an  object- 
glass  of  one-inch  focus,  the  following  appearances  present  them- 
selves : — 

In  the  oerut  third  of  the  section,  numerous  large  holes  are  ob- 
served ;  these  are  the  divided  receptacles ;  next  to  these,  passing 
inwards,  are  bundles  of  woody  fibre,  forming  a  narrow  circle  in  the 
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interior  of  the  stalk ;  extending  from  these  to  near  the  centre  of  iJie 
stalk  is  a  tissue  formed  of  numerous  tubular  cells,  with  large  spaces 
between  them.  The  receptacles,  as  well  as  the  tubular  cells  and 
interspaces,  contain  essential  oil,  visible  in  sections  immersed  in  water, 
in  the  form  of  innumerable  droplets.    Fig,  169. 

Longitudinal  sections  exhibit  a  nearly  similar  sthictural  arrange- 
ment.   Fig,  170. 

Gloves  contain  scarcely  any  starch.       / 

The  clove-stalks  present  a  structure  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
cloves  themselves ;  that  is,  they  consist  of  cellular  tissue,  hollowed 
out  here  and  there  into  receptacles  for  the  essential  oil;  but,  in 
addition,  the  stalks  are  provided  with  an  epidermis,  or  coating  of  the 
stellate  cells,  which  are  of  such  Sequent  occurrence  in  different  kinds 
of  bark. 

^/  .'  / 

/         On  thb  AtouttERATiONs  OF  Gloves. 

Gloves  are  but  seldom  sold  in  powder,  and  hence  the  liability  to 
adulteration  is  greatly  lessened ;  the^  are,  however,  occasionally  met 
with  in  that  state. 

Glove-stalks,  although  very  inferior,  contain  some  of  the  active 
properties  of  cloves,  and,  as  already  noticed,  are>  pccasionally  used  by 
distillers  for  procuring  the  essential  oil  of  cloved^  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  in  some  cases  tke  stalks  are  groupd  up,iuid  mised 
with  the  powder  of  genuine  cloves.  \     / 

The  quality  and  value  of  cloves  are  not  unfrequeitt^^  impaired,  like 
some  other  spices,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  essential  toil. 

This  fraud  used  to  be  extensively  practised  in  Holland,  the  drawn 
cloves,  for  more  effectual  concealment,  being  mixed  with  others  of 
good  quality;  and  even,  in  some  instances,  the  trouble  being  taken  to 
restore  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  exhausted  cloves  their  original 
appearance,  by  rubbing  them  over  with  some  common  oil. 

Twenty'Jfive  samples  of  cloves,  whole  and  in  powder,  were  sub- 
jected to  examination,  the  results  were  that  one  only  of  the  powdered 
cloves  contained  a  proportion  of  clove-stalks,  while  from  none  of  the 
whole  cloves  had  the  essential  oil  been  abstracted. 

The  volatile  oil  itself,  as  imported  into  this  country  from  India,  has 
been  found  to  be  adulterated. 

Mr.  M^Gulloch,  on  the  authority  of  Milburn,  states  that  the  oil  im- 
ported from  India  contains  nearly  half  its  weight  of  an  insipid  ex- 
pressed oil,  which  is  discovered  l)y  dropping  a  little  into  spirits  of 
wine,  and  on  shaking  it  the  genuine  oil  mixes  with  the  spirit,  and,  the 
insipid  separating,  the  fraud  is  detected. 

Gloves  readilv  imbibe  moisture,  whereby  their  weight  becomes 
greatly  increased,  a  fact  of  which  dishonest  dealers  have  not  failed  to 
avail  themselves. 
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On  tk£  Detection  of  the  AduUeraHom  of  Clovee. 

The  adulteration  of  powdered  cloyes  with  clove-stalks  is  readily 
detected  by  means  of  the  microscope,  which  will  reveal  the  presence 
of  the  stellate  cells  of  the  stalk.  If  the  essential  oil  has  been  removed, 
the  doves  will  be  dry  and  bitter,  no  oil  appearing  on  the  surface  when 
the  cloves  are  pressed  with  the  nail. 

The  quantity  of  essential  oil  may  be  estimated  by  dbtillation ; 
genuine  cloves  yield  from  17  to  22  per  cent,  of  oil. 

Adulterations  with  foreign  v^etable  substances  are  all  discovered 
by  the  microscope. 

Duty,  *2d.  per  lb.  Home  consumption  in  1854,  179,407  lbs.;  in 
1855,  220,649  lbs.;  in  nine  months  of  1856,  151,254  lbs. 


PIMENTO  OR  ALLSPICE,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Pimento,  Jamaica  Pepper,  or  Allspice,  is  the  berry  or  fruit  of 
the  Eugenia  Pimento,  one  of  the  Myrtacea.  It  grows  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  principally  in  Jamaica,  especially  on  the  hills  on  the  north 
side  of  that  island.  It  forms  a  beautiful  tree,  which  attains  some 
thirty  feet  in  height,  and  is  planted  in  regular  walks,  which  are  named 
Pimento  walks. 

The  fruit  is  gathered  afler  it  has  attained  its  full  size,  but  while 
still  green ;  it  is  usually  sun-dried,  but  sometimes  kiln-dried  on 
sheets :  in  drying,  the  colour  of  the  fruits  change  from  green  to  reddish- 
brown  ,  when  ripe,  the  berry  becomes  black  or  dark-purple  in  colour, 
and  is  glutinous,  and  consequently  in  that  state  un£t  for  preserva- 
tion. 

Composition  of  Allspice. 

As  in  the  case  of  cloves,  the  essential  oil  of  pimento  is  a  mixture 
of  two  oik — a  li^t  and  a  heavy  oil  The  properties  of  these  are 
thus  described  in  rereira's  "  Materia  Medica :  * — 

**•  By  distillation  with  water,  allspice,  like  cloves,  yields  two  volatile 
oils — the  one  lighter,  the  other  heavier  than  water.  The  oil  of 
pimento  of  the  shops  is  a  mixture  of  these ;  except  in  odour,  its  pro- 
perties are  almost  identical  with  those  of  oil  of  cloves.  By  distillation 
with  caustic  potash,  the  light  oil  is  separated ;  the  residue  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  submitted  to  distillation,  gives  out  the  heavy  oiL 

^  a.  Light  Oil  of  Pimento  {Pimento^Hydbro^Carhon)  has  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  previously  examined.  Its  properties  appear  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  the  light  oil  of  cloves.  It  floats  on  water  and  on 
liquor  potassse,  and  is  slighty  reddened  bj  nitric  acid.  Potassium  sinks 
in,  and  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  acted  on  by  it. 

o  a 
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"/3.  Heavy  OH  of  Pimento  (Pimentic  Acid). — Very  similar  to  clore- 
acid.  It  forms  with  the  alkalies  crystalline  compounds  (alkaline pimen" 
iates)^  which  become  blue  or  greenish  on  the  addition  of  the  tincture 
of  the  chloride  of  iron  (owing  to  the  formation  of  b,  ferruginous  pimeR- 
tote).    Nitric  acid  acts  violently  on  and  reddens  it. ' 

Bonastre*,  in  1825,  published  the  following  analysis  of  the  composi- 
tion of  pimento  berries :  — 


VoUtUe  oil 
Green  oil    . 
Solid  fat  oil 
Astringent  extract 
Gummy  extract     - 
Colouring  matter  - 
Retinoaa  matter   - 
Uncrrstallitable  sugar 
Malic  or  gallic  acid 
Liffnin        -  -  - 

Saline  ashes 
Water 

Loss  ... 

Red  matter  insoluble  in  water 
PeUicular  residue  • 
Brown  flocculi 


100 
8-4 
0-9 

11-4 
3-0 
4-0 
1-2 
S'O 
0-6 

60-0 
«•« 
8-5 
16 


5^ 
2-5 

398 
7-2 


8-0 
1-6 

1-9 
3-0 
1-8 
88 
16-0 
3-2 


Total 


ICOO 


100-0 


Complicated  and  complete  as  the  above  analysis  would  appear  to 
be,  it  yet  does  not  embrace  the  starch  which  is  contained  in  the  seeds 
in  large  quantity.  Braconnet,  however,  detected  the  presence  of 
starch,  and  estimates  it  as  forming  nine  per  cent,  of  the  seeds,  f 

Mr.  Whipple  estimates  the  yield  of  pimento  oil  to  be  about  4*87  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  seed. 

Structure  of  AUspice, 

As  in  the  ease  of  other  seeds,  the  pimento  berry  is  divisible  into 
husk  and  seed,  or  seeds  proper. 

The  husk  is  thick,  and,  when  dried,  soft  and  brittle ;  it  sends  off 
from  its  inner  surface  a  prolongation  which  forms  a  septum,  and 
divides  the  interior  into  two  parts  or  cells. 

Vertical  sections  of  the  husk^  viewed  under  the  microscope,  present 
the  following  structures. 

On  the  outer  part  of  the  section  are  seen  several  large  cells  or  re- 
ceptades  for  the  essential  oil,  sometimes  two  or  three  deep;  more 
internally,  numerous  stellate  cells,  attached  to  and  imbedded  in  cel- 
lular tissue,  occur ;  next  to  these  are  bundles  of  woody  fibre,  and 


•  Joum.  de  Chim.  M6d.  L  310. 


t  Duncan,  Bdlob.  Dispcnt. 
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delicate  spiral  vessels  ;  while  the  deepest  or  innermost  part  of  the 
section  consists  of  cellular  tissue  onlj. 


Fig,  171. 

Verticftl  BecUon  of  Huk  of  Pimento  Berry. 

CMeffBtted  S90  dUmeten.) 

a 


a.  Cells  or  reeepUeles  for  the  eMenUal  oil.  h.  Stellate  oelli.  c.  Cellular  tlerae 
fltuToanding  the  itelUte  oella.  d.  Bundle*  of  woody  fibre  and  tpiral  Teiieli. 
e.  Cellular  tianie  forming  the  innermoet  part  of  the  Motion. 

Occupying  each  of  the  cells  formed  by  the  husk,  is  a  small  flattish 
seed  of  a  dark  brown  or  chocolate  colour.  After  maceration,  two 
membranes  may  be  separated,  although  with  some  difficulty,  from  the 
surface  of  the  seed.  The  most  external  of  these  is  thin  and  delicate, 
and  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  elongated  and  angular  cells.  The 
internal  tunic  is  composed  of  several  layers  of  large  corrugated  and 
coloured  cells ;  it  is  to  these  that  the  dark  colour  of  the  sur&ce  of  the 

qg2 
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Med  18  due ;  when  yiewed  under  the  microscope,  they  exhibit  a  dia- 
racterifltic  port  wine  tint. 

Ftg,  \72. 
Fortton  of  the  Membranes  on  Snrfue  of  the  Seed  Proper. 
(Miffnifled  iSO  dlameteit.) 


o.  External  membrane,  condating  of  a  lingle  layer  of  elongated  and  angular 
oellf.  b.  Internal  membrane,  made  up  of  leteral  layen  of  large  port  wine 
coloured  oella. 

The  structure  of  the  seed  proper,  as  displayed  in  vertical  sections, 
is  as  follows: — 

Running  round  the  outer  part  of  the  section  is  a  single  layer  of  large 
receptacles,  the  remaining  Uiickness  being  made  up  of  angular  and 
transparent  cells,  the  cavities  of  which  are  filled  with  numerous  well- 
d^ned  starch  granules. 

When  pimento  berries  are  reduced  to  powder,  the  whole  of  the 
foregoing  structures  become  disunited,  broken  up,  and  variously  m- 
termixed.  The  port  wine  coloured  cells  are  particularly  conspicuous, 
aaid  afford  a  character  by  which  the  nature  of  the  powder  may  be  at 
once  determined. 

The  aeveral  structures  above  mentioned,  as  they  appear  in  genuine 
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ground  pimento  powder  or  allspice,  are  represented  mjig.  174.  on  the 
next  page. 

Fig.  m. 

Vcrtiaa  Sootton  of  the  Seed  Proper,  of  Ffmeato  Berry. 
(MagiOfledSWdUiiieten.)  . 


^^©f)^' 


In  the  upper  pert  of  the  flgnre.  two  of  the  reeeptaele$  tar  the  oil  are  exhibited  t 
Aod  In  the  lower  pert,  a  a,  the  eella  containing  the  traall  rounded  starch  cor- 
puKlcs  I  6,  looM  atareh  oorpuiclee,  meguifled  490  diameten. 

Oh  the  Adulterations  of  Allspice. 

Of  Tweniy''<me  samples  of  ground  allspice  subjected  to  examination 
one  only  was  adulterated  witli  mustard  huskj  a  result  probably  mainly 
attributable  to  the  great  cheapness  of  this  spice. 

On  the  Detection  of  ike  AdvUerations  of  Allspice. 

The  adulteration  with  mustard  husk  is  one  which  is  very  readily 
discoyerable  by  means  of  the  microscope,  the  structural  peculiarities 
of  which  will  be  found  described  under  the  article  Mustard. 

ood 
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The  duty  on  pimento  is  5s,  per  cwt.  Wholesale  price  aboat  6A 
per  pound.  Entered  for  home  consumption  in  1854,  3,635  cwts.;  in 
1855,  3,535  cwts. ;  in  nine  months  of  1856,  2,781  cwts. 

Fv-  174. 

OBOtivD  Fnmrro,  or  Alupiob. 

.  (lla«nifled  SSO  diamsten.) 

L 


a.  Fragments  of  husk.  b.  Stellate  eelli.  e.  External  eoat  or  membrane  of  wed 
proper,  d.  Port  wine  coloured  oelli,  which  form  the  Moond  memtirane  of 
■eed.  e.  Celli  of  the  teed,  which  contain  the  starch  granules.  /.  ' 
■taroh  oorposcles. 


MIXED  SPICE,  AND  IPS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Mixed  Spice,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  mixture  in  different  propor- 
tions of  several  spices ;  those  of  which  it  is  usually  composed  are 
ground  ginger,  pimento  or  allspice,  with  cassia  or  cinnamon,  and 
sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  cloves.  Such  are  the  usual 
ingredients  which  enter  into  its  composition.  In  some  rare  cases, 
however,  it  may  contain  other  spices,  as  mace  or  nutmeg ;  but  what- 
ever the  constituents,  and  in  whatever  proportions  they  are  emplojedi 
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mbced  spice,  when  genuine,  should  consist  entirely  of  a  combination 
of  spices,  and  should  not  contain  a  particle  of  farinaceous  matter  other 
than  that  proper  to  the  articles  composing  it.  Thus  it  should  ne^er 
contain  wheat  flour^  potato  farinoy  or  sago  mealy  and  whenever  any  of 
these  are  present,  the  article  is  to  be  considered  and  treated  as  adul- 
terated. 

Ffg.  175. 
OlXVIHK  MiZSD  SncB. 
(Magnlfled  S90  dUmeten.) 


a.  Woody  fibre  of  ginger,  a'.  Celli  of  ginger  which  contofn  the  lUreh. 
oT.  SUreh  granule*  of  ginger.  6.  Outer  hutic  of  pimento  or  allspice,  if.  Stel- 
late oelU  of  tame.  V.  Huek  of  the  teed  proper  of  ditto,  b'".  Port  wine  co- 
loured eellf  of  ditto,  o"".  Starch  oelli  t  and  fr""',  ttareh  granulca  of  same, 
c.  Starch  granule*  and  Aragmenta  of  powdered  cinnamon. 

The   above   engraving   represents  the   structure   of  the   several 
ingredients  of  which  genuine  mixed  spice  is  usually  formed. 

o  6  4 
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On  THE  Abultbsations  or  Mixed  Spicb. 

Of  ibe  Twenty^six  samples  of  mixed  spice  subjected  to  microaeopic 
examination,  no  less  than  gateeUy  or  considerably  more  than  one  balf^ 
were  adulterated ;  and  hence  it  is  seen  that,  of  all  the  spioes,  mixed 
spice  is  the  most  liable  to  adulteration. 

The  substances  employed  were  wheat Jhur  in  five  cases,  gyound  rke 
in  two^  9ago  in  four,  potato  flour  in  one,  and  vegetable  subsiance»  un- 
determined in  three  of  the  samples. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Mixed  Spice. 

Tbe  whole  of  the  adulterations  of  mixed  spice  are  discoTerable  bj 
means  of  the  microscope :  the  characters  of  wheat  flour  are  described 
and  figured  at  p.  243. ;  of  rice,  at  p.  255, ;  of  sago,  at  pp.  324 — 5. ; 
and  of  potato  flour  at  p.  320. 

Fuller  details  respecting  the  adulteration  of  spices  will  be  found  in 
the  author's  work  entitled  *^  Food  and  its  Adulterations.** 

The  present  afibrds  an  additional  instance  of  what  we  have  so 
frequently  before  observed  —  namely,  that  the  higher  the  price  of  any 
article,  the  more  it  becomes  subject  to  adulteration. 

It  thus  again  appears  that  the  public  and  the  revenue  are  exten- 
sively defrauded  tnrough  the  adulteration  of  the  majority  of  the  spices 
sold. 

Duty  on  ground  spice  unenumerated,  1«.  per  lb. 


ISINGLASS,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

IsiiiGLAss  is  the  air  baff,  or  swimming  bladder,  sometimes  called  the 
sound,  of  various  fish,  chiefly  of  the  sturgeon  tribe,  and  belonging  to 
the  senus  Acipenser, 

This  bag  is  a  membrane  filled  with  air,  situated  near  the  spine, 
above  the  centre  of  gravity.  In  most  fish  it  communicates  with  the 
oesophagus,  or  stomach,  by  a  duct,  which  is  known  as  the'  dmetat 
pneumaticus ;  in  others,  the  duct  is  imperforate ;  occasionally  there  are 
two  sacs,  one  anterior  to  the  other,  and  communicating  bv  a  short  tube. 

The  air  bag  is  made  up  of  an  external  or  peritonseal  covering ;  a 
middle,  fibrous,  and  in  some  cases  muscular  coat ;  and  an  internal, 
highly  vascular  membrane. 

The  following  are  the  principal  species  of  fish  from  which  Russian 
isinglass  is  derived  : — Acipenser  Huso  or  the  Beluga^  A.  Oouldenstadtii 
or  the  Osseter^A.  Ruthenus  or  the  Sterlet,  A.  J^eUatus  or  the  Sewmga, 
Silurus  GlaniSf  and  Siprinus  Carpio. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  isinglass  is  obtained  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  from  several  other  kinds  of  fish.  In  New  York,  from  the 
Labnu  Squeteaguey  of  Mitchell.  In  New  England  it  is  procured  from 
the  intestines  of  Morrkua  mdgarUy  or  the  common  cod,  this  form 
being  denominated  ribbon  isittglas».  In  the  Brazils,  it  is  obtained 
from  a  large  fish,  probably  a  species  of  SUunu;  and  in  Iceland,  from 
the  Cod  and  Lota  Moloa  or  Ling. 

For  an  account  of  the  fisheries  and  the  mode  of  preparation  or 
drying  of  the  swimming  bladder,  liie  reader  is  referred  to  tne  author*s 
work  '*  Food  and  its  Adulterations." 

The  principal  kinds  of  isinglass  are  leaf,  thortttapUy  long  gtaple^  and 
hook  isinglass. 

Samovej  short  staple  and  book  isinglasses  are  usually  of  inferior 
quality. 

152,000  lbs.  of  isinglass  are,  on  the  average,  shipped  every  season 
from  Russia. 

Li  addition  to  the  isinglass  imported  from  Russia^  a  vast  quantity 
is  annually  received  from  the  Brazils,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
It  is,  however,  greatly  inferior  to  the  descriptions  we  have  noticed. 
Indeed,  BrazUian  uinghws  is  only  fit  for  fining  purposes,  and  for  such 
it  is  almost  wholly  bought  up  by  the  proprietors  of  large  brewing 
establishments,  who  consume  nearly  the  entire  quantity  imported. 

Mamifacture  of  IsingloM, 

On  the  arrival  of  the  isinglass  into  this  country,  the  best  kinds  are 
submitted  to  a  course  of  preparation  before  they  are  ready  for  con- 
sumption. 

Tne  Beluga  leaf  is  closely  examined,  and  all  discoloured  parts  cut 
away;  the  cuttings,  and  other  pieces  not  deemed  good  enough  for  the 
hesty  are  placed  aside  as  secondx  or  thirds.  These,  in  some  cascj*,  are. 
used  for  fining  the  better  description  of  ales,  but  more  generally  for 
wines,  liqueurs,  &c.  It  is  also  rolled  and  cut  into  shreds  for  domestic 
purposes,  where  colour  is  not  an  immediate  object. 

Purse  isinglass  is  mostly  sold  to  the  brewers,  who  consume  a  vast 
qaantity  in  the  fining  of  thetr  several  beven^es. 

Long  and  short  staple  isinglass  is  extensively  demanded  by  cider 
makers,  confectioners,  and  others,  to  whom  it  is  sold  in  the  same  state 
as  imported  into  this  country. 

Leaf  isinglass  taken  from  the  Beluga,  after  having  been  picked 
from  all  impure  or  discoloured  pieces,  constitutes  the  very  best  article, 
either  for  dietetical  use,  or  for  the  higher  class  of  clarifying  purposes. 
This  description  of  isinglass  has  to  undergo  a  process  of  manufacture 
before  it  is  ready  for  use.  What  are  termed  perfect  specimen  leaves 
are  nearly  round,  the  bladder  having  been  opened  longitudinally, 
about  two  feet  in  circumference,  and  weigh  from  ei^ht  to  sixteen 
ounces,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  sound.    It  is  not  uncom- 
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mon,  however,  to  meet  with  heavier  samples,  some  having  been  known 
to  reach  four  pounds. 

A  steam  engine  of  some  eight  or  ten  horse  power  is  generally  used 
under  the  present  method  of  preparing  isinglass,  the  adjunct  machi- 
nery consisting  of  a  series  of  powerful  rollers,  arranged  m  pairs  in  a 
manner  resembling  those  used  for  expressing  the  juice  from  the 
sugar  cane.  The  rollers  when  in  motion  are  fed  with  leaf  isinglass  as 
fast  as  possible,  which,  in  passing  between  the  two  rollers,  TOoomes 
amalgamated  and  spread  out,  and  is  expelled  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  rollers  in  one  continuous  sheet.  The  isinglass  thus  rolled  is 
called  "  ribbon,"  but  it  is  not  yet  ready  for  the  process  of  cutting. 

The  sheet  or  '*  ribbon**  is  probably  a  sixth,  eishth,  or  tenth  part  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  r^uce  it  until  it  is  as 
thin  as  writing  paper,  it  is  passed  through  rollers  more  closely  set, 
until,  as  the  thickness  diminishes,  the  desired  result  is  obtained ;  the 
width  of  the  "  ribbon,**  of  course,  increasing. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  rolling,  the  ribbon,  being  confined  to 
the  width  of  the  rollers,  generally  about  two  feet,  increases  only 
lengthways,  and,  when  completed,  can  be  folded  or  rolled  up  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  length  of  common  linen. 

After  a  brief  delay,  for  the  purpose  of  drying,  the  next  and  last 
process  of  cutting  is  effected.  By  the  introduction  of  modern  machi- 
nery, this  part  of  the  preparation  of  isinglass  is  performed  with  sur- 
prising celerity,  and  the  material  is  cut  into  very  fine  shreds. 

The  cutting  machine  is  a  cylinder  with  some  five  or  six  keen- 
edged  blades  fixed  in  a  tangential  direction  to  the  cylinder.  The 
same  engine  which  serves  to  roll  out  the  isinglass,  as  already  described, 
8uffic<%s  to  turn  this  little  machine  at  the  rate  of  some  800  or  1000  re- 
volutions per  minute ;  taking  a  low  estimate,  we  will  suppose  it  turns 
800  times.  On  examining  the  cylinder  we  find  five  or  six  blades  set 
in  it,  and  as  each  of  these  knives  severs  a  shred  from  the  width  of 
the  "ribbon,"  while  the  cutting  process  is  going  on,  it  follows  that 
four  or  five  thousand  shreds  are  cut  in  the  short  space  of  one  minute. 

Such  is  the  plain  and  simple  method  of  preparing  cut  isinglass. 

There  are,  however,  many  consumers  who  stul  prefer  the  old- 
fashioned  style  of  hand-cut  isinglass.  In  this  case,  the  thin  leaf  is 
pulled  to  pieces  with  the  fingers  or  divided  into  strips  with  scissors,  a 
work  mostly  performed  by  women. 

The  shreds  of  isinglass  soilened  in  cold  water  and  examined  in  the 
microscope,  are  seen  to  possess  a  fibrous  structure,  a  few  vessels,  era- 
nular  cells,  and  nuclei  being  scattered  here  and  there :  it  is,  in  Uu;t, 
an  organised  substance.    Fig,  176. 

On  the  Adulterations  of  Isinglass. 

The  principal  adulteration  of  isinglass  is  with  gelatine,  an  article  in 
every  respect  much  inferior  to  isinglass. 
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Usually  shreds  of  gelatine  are  mixed  witb  those  of  isinglass.  Occa- 
sionally the  gelatine  is  incorporated  with  the  isinglass  while  it  is  in 
sheets. 

Most  frequently,  however,  gelatine  is  substituted  for  isinglass.  The 
best  isinglass,  of  course,  is  Russian ;  this  is  often  deteriorated  by  ad- 
mixture with  a  very  inferior  article  termed  Brazilian  isinglass ;  in 
other  cases,  this  is  substituted  for  the  better  and  more  valuable 
description  of  isinglass. 

Restdts  of  the  Examination  of  Samples, 

Of  Ttoenty^eight  samples  of  isinglass  subjected  to  examination,  ten, 
or  more  than  one  third,  of  the  samples  consisted  entirely  of  oelatuvb. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Isinglass, 

Between  isinglass  and  gelatine  several  well  marked  distinctions 
exist ;  some  of  these  are  sufficiently  simple  to  enable  the  ordinary  ob- 
server himself  to  distinguish  the  one  article  from  the  other. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  effect  the  discrimination  is  to  spread  a  few 
of  the  filaments  out  on  a  slip  of  glass,  to  moisten  them  with  water, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  to  note  well  the  appearances  pre- 
sented by  them. 

Isinglass  and  gelatine  differ,  especially  in  the  following  characters  :— 

The  shreds  of  isinglass^  when  immersed  in  cold  water,  become  white, 
opaque,  soft,  and  swollen. 

The  swelling  is  equal  in  all  directions,  so  that,  when  viewed  with  a 
low  power  of  die  microscope,  the  shreds  appear  more  or  less  quadran- 
gular. 

In  boiling  water,  they  dissolve  nearly  without  residue. 

The  smefi  of  the  dissolved  isinglass,  when  hot,  is  somewhat  fishy, 
but  not  unpleasant. 

The  moistened  shreds,  or  the  solution,  exhibit  to  test  paper  a  neutral, 
or  faintly  alkaline,  and  rarely  a  slightly  acid  reaction. 

Under  the  microscope,  the  filaments  exhibit  a  well  marked  fibrous 
structure. 

In  acetic  acid  they  swell  up,  and  become  soft  and  jelly-like,  the 
greater  part  of  the  structure  beins  lost. 

Lastly,  *^The  ash  which  results  from  the  incineration  of  good 
Russian  isinglass  is  of  a  deep  red  colour :  it  contains  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  never  amounts  to  more  than  nine  per 
cent,  of  the  isinglass  used.**  * 

The  shreds  ot  gelatine,  on  the  contrary,  when  placed  in  cold  water, 
swell  up,  acquire  increased  transparency,  and  become  translucent  and 
glass-lixe. 

*  Fbarmaceutlcal  Journal,  toI.  z.  p.  127, 
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The  form  which  the  shreds  take  in  swelling  is  peculiar:  they  do 
not,  like  those  of  isinglass,  swell  equally,  and  remain  quadrilateral, 
but  become  expanded,  flat,  and  ribbon-like,  the  broad  surfaces  oorre- 
sponding  to  the  incised  margins. 

JRfg.  176. 


Seetloni  of  ihredi  of  Oblatiitk  and  Isivolam.    Upper  flguM,  OekU^  ;  lower, 
Itmglau'.    Magnilled  75  diameton. 

The  dry  shreds  on  the  uncut  surfaces  frequently  present  a  peculiar, 
shining  lustre,  not  unlike  that  of  tinsel. 

In  boiling  water,  they  do  not  entirely  dissolve,  but  in  most  cases 
a  copious  deposit  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 

Tne  smell  of  the  hot  infusion  is  like  that  of  glue,  and  therefore  dis- 
agreeable. 

The  moistened  filaments,  or  the  solution  of  gelatine,  usually  exhibit 
a  strong  acid  reaction :  this  in  some  cases  is  due  to  the  substances  used 
in  bleaching  it 

They  show  no  structure  under  the  microscope,  but  only  the  marks 
of  the  instrument  employed  in  cutting  them. 

Immersion  in  dilute  acetic  acid  hardens  gelatine. 
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Lastljr,  the  ash  is  different  from  that  of  isinglass  in  amount,  colour, 
and  composition.  **  100  grains  of  gelatine  give  from  2*8  to  2*6  grains 
of  ash,  which  is  white^  contains  much  caroonate  of  lime,  with  some 
chlorides  and  sulphates.** — LMeb^, 

It  is  therefore  very  easy  to  distinguish  between  isinglass  and  gela- 
tine, even  when  the  shreds  of  the  two  articles  are  mixed  together  in 
the  same  parcel. 

The  discrimination  is,  however,  much  more  difficult  when  they  are 
both  incorporated  in  the  same  shreds  or  strips ;  nevertheless,  by  means 
of  the  microscope,  this  adulteration,  first  described  by  Mr.  Redwood, 
mav  frequently  be  discovered. 

If,  on  examination  with  that  instrument,  the  shreds,  afler  immersion 
in  cold  water  for  a  few  minutes,  exhibit  a  thick  border  of  a  clear  and 
structureless  substance,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  shreds  are 
coated  with  eelatine. 

Some  of  the  better  kinds  of  Brazilian  isinglass  are  manufactured  in 
the  same  way  as  Russian,  and  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Ko  doubt,  in 
some  instances,  this  is  mixed  with,  or  sold  as  the  best,  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  acids  and  other  chemicals  have  been  used  to  improve 
its  colour;  but  the  test  of  good  isinglass  is  in  the  jelly  made  therefrom. 
The  jelly  made  from  Russian  isinglass  dissolves  readily,  furnishes 
scarcely  any  sediment,  and  is  remarkably  firm,  pure,  and  translu- 
cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  Brazilian  isinglass  makes  a  far  inferior  jelly, 
with  these  remarkable  differences :  that  whilst  Russian  isinglass  is  firm, 
and  free  firom  deposit,  Brazilian  isinglass  leaves  a  deposit  of  insoluble 
matter  amounting  to  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  is  less  readily  dis- 
solved, and  the  jelly  is  opalescent,  and  milky. 

On  making  blanc-mange  with  the  purest  Russian  isinglass,  milk  is 
needed  to  impart  the  snow-white  colour  of  that  jelly ;  but  in  tiie  case 
of  Brazilian  isinglass,  hot  water  alone  will  render  it  nearly  of  that 
colour.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  blanc-mange  is  much  in- 
ferior in  quality,  and  the  large  per-centage  of  insoluble  matter  renders 
the  jelly  proportionately  weak. 

The  quality  of  anv  isinglass  mav  easily  be  tested  by  dissolving  a 
small  portion  in  a  glass  vessel,  with  about  a  tablespoonfiil  of  boiling 
water.  The  best  Russian  isinglass  will  instantly  dissolve,  and  scarcely 
a  particle  of  sediment  remain;  the  soluble  matter  in  this  article 
bemg,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  ninety-eight  grains  in  every 
hundred. 

The  same  test  applied  to  Brazilian  isinglass  will  extract  the  ^latine, 
but  the  shreds,  from  their  fibrous  character,  do  not  entirely  dissolve ; 
they  turn  white  and  retain  their  form,  unless  disturbed,  in  which  case 
they  break  up,  and  form  a  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

tf  Russian  isinglass  be  adulterated  with  Brazilian,  the  admixture 
may  easily  be  detected  by  the  insoluble  shreds,  or  white  deposit,  which 
is  sure  to  appear  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  Brazilian  isinglass 
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that  may  be  introduced.     The  smell  of  the  latter  also  is  strong,  far 
from  pleasant,  and  forms  a  great  contrast  with  the  faint,  inofiensiTe, 
seaweed-like  odour  of  Russian  isinglass. 
Duty  free.     Importation  in  1854,  1,881  cwts.;  in  1855,  1,567  cwts. 


GELATINE,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

As  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  trustworthy  or  practical  account 
of  the  method  of  preparing  gelatine,  we  have  been  at  some  pains  to 
procure  the  following  information  respecting  its  manufacture. 

Ordinary  gelatines  are  made  from  those  pieces  of  skins  which  are 
cut  off  by  the  tanner  as  unfit  for  making  leather,  in  consequence  of 
thickness.  The  best  description  is  prepared  from  the  skins  of  calves* 
heads;  these  are  separated  from  the  whole  skins  after  thej  have 
passed  through  the  process  of  liming,  to  remove  the  hair  from  them. 

The  skins  are  next  well  washed,  to  get  rid  of  the  lime,  and  all  the 
pieces  of  fiesh  and  fat  are  carefully  cut  out ;  some  manufacturers  soak 
them  for  a  short  time  in  a  dilute  solution  of  muriatic  acid,  to  remove 
any  remaining  portion  of  lime ;  but  this  practice  is  both  injurious  and 
unprofitable.  The  acid  forms  with  the  lime  chloride  of  calcium, 
which,  if  it  is  not  carefully  removed  by  washing,  is  boiled  up  with  the 
skins,  and,  being  soluble,  remains  in  the  gelatine ;  a  portion  of  the 
skins  is  also  dissolved  by  the  acid,  and  is  thrown  away  in  the  water 
employed  in  washing  them,  which  thus  occasions  a  loss  in  weight. 

In  some  cases  the  skins  are  boiled  whole,  in  others  they  are  cut  into 
small  pieces,  or  even  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  a  machine  especially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose. 

If  the  skins  are  cut  into  fine  pieces,  instead  of  bi.4ng  put  into  the 
boiler  whole,  the  gelatine  will  be  better ;  that  is,  it  will  be  of  a  lighter 
colour;  and  the  process  is  more  economical,  as  one  half  the  time  will 
be  saved  in  the  boiling,  and  much  less  heat  and  fuel  required.  As 
the  gelatine  is  darkened  by  prolonged  boiling,  the  reduction  of  the 
skins  to  a  pulp  is  a  point  of  very  great  importance  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gelatine  —  so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  obtained  a 
patent  for  this  method  of  preparation. 

The  skins  are  boiled  with  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one 
gallon  of  water  to  seven  pounds  of  skin  :  a  small  quantity  of  common 
salt  is  added  to  preserve  the  gelatine.  After  it  has  boiled  for  about 
twelve  hours,  it  is  strained  and  clarified  with  white  of  eggs,  and  then 
run  upon  glass  plates ;  as  .*>oon  as  it  is  solid,  it  is  cut  into  slices  and 
laid  upon  nets  to  dry,  in  a  room  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  80°. 
If  the  room  is  not  heated,  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  becomes  covered 
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with  small  air-bubbles ;  when  the  gelatine  is  dry,  it  is  cut  hj  a  ma- 
chine in  the  same  manner  as  isinglass. 

The  size  of  the  glass  plates  varies  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
manufacturer.  The  ordinary  size  is  fifteen  by  eighteen  inches ;  but  in 
some  cases  they  are  three  feet  square ;  the  plates  or  slices  of  gelatine 
are  generally  about  fifteen  inches  long  by  three  wide. 

Though  the  skin  of  the  head  of  the  calf  only  is  used  for  making  ge- 
latine, the  whole  of  the  skins  both  of  the  calf  and  ox  are  perfectly 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  but  are  not  used,  as  they  are  much  more 
Taluable  for  conversion  into  leather. 

In  some  cases,  especially  in  warm  weather,  the  skins  used  are  some- 
what decomposed,  out  this  is  not  generally  the  case.  This  condition, 
although  removed  to  some  extent  by  repeated  washings,  cannot  be 
entirely  remedied;  hence  gelatine  made  from  such  damaged  skins  will 
always  retain  a  smell  and  taste  more  or  less  disagreeable. 

French  gelatine  is  usually  much  whiter  than  English ;  this  is  owing 
principally  to  the  calves  being  killed  in  France  much  younger  than  in 
this  country. 

Gelatine  is  likewise  prepared  from  the  bones  of  the  ox  and  the 
sheep.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  bones  in  water  under  pressure.  It 
is  more  readily  procured  by  employing  bones  which  have  been  pre- 
viously digested  m  hydrochloric  acid  to  extract  the  phosphate  of  lime. 
'^  In  this  way  a  nutritious  soup  is  prepared  in  Paris  for  the  hospitals 
and  other  pauper  habitations.  Grelatine  has  been  extracted  from  ante- 
diluvian bones.  A  soup  was  prepared  from  the  bones  of  the  great 
mastodon  bv  a  prefet  of  one  of  the  departments  of  France." — Pereira. 

In  the  "  London  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences/*  a  publication  which 
contains  the  specification  of  new  patented  inventions,  we  find  the 
following  description  of  a  patent  granted  to  George  Pbilbrick  Swin- 
burne, of  Pimlico :  — 

^  The  patentee  commences  l^is  specification  by  stating  that  hereto- 
fore, in  manufacturing  gelatine,  it  has  been  usual  (with  one  exception) 
to  act  on  large  pieces  of  hides  or  skins,  and  to  employ  acids  and 
alkalies,  toother  with  mechanical  and  other  processes,  which  occupy 
considerable  time,  and  are  likewise  costly ;  and  in  the  excepted  case 
above  referred  to,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  reduce  the  pieces  of  hide 
into  the  state  of  pulp  in  a  paper  machine,  and  then  to  employ  blood  to 
purify  the  product  obtained. 

**  This  invention  consists  in  the  following  more  simple  mode  of  ma- 
nufacturing gelatine.  The  patentee  takes  hides  or  skins,  or  parts 
thereof,  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  possible,  and  free  from  hair,  and  he 
reduces  the  whole  into  shavings  or  thin  slices  or  films,  by  any  suitable 
instrument ;  he  soaks  the  shavings  or  films  for  about  five  or  six  hours 
in  cold  water,  and  then  changes  the  same ;  he  repeats  such  changing 
of  the  water  two  or  three  times  each  day,  until  no  smell  or  taste  is  to 
be  detected,  either  in  the  water  or  in  the  shavings,  and  then  he  removes 
the  shavings  firom  the  water.    If  this  product  is  intended  for  soup,  it 
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u  dried  on  nets,  and  is  then  ready  for  use.  If  gelatine  is  to  be  ex- 
tracted, the  shavings,  after  the  above  soaking,  are  pat  into  a  amtable 
vessel,  with  a  quantity  of  water,  sufficient  to  cover  them  whea  pressed 
down,  and  they  are  subjected  to  a  heat  not  exceeding  boiling  water. 
When  dissolved,  the  ffelatiue  is  to  be  strained  through  linen  or  other 
fabric,  subjected  to  slight  pressure  with  the  hands  or  otherwise,  or  the 
solution  may  be  permitted  to  run  off  from  the  vessel  without  strain- 
ing, by  which  means  much  of  the  gelatine  will  be  separated  from  the 
fibrous  matters.  The  product  of  gelatine  thus  obtained  i^  ran  in  thin 
films  on  to  a  smooth  surface  of  slate,  or  other  suitable  material,  to  set; 
it  is  then  removed  on  to  nets  to  dry,  and  when  drySj^  is  cat  up  with 
an  isinglass  cutter  or  other  suitable^  apparatuis.  The  residue,  dried  or 
not,  may  be  used  for  thick^timg  soup^  and  other  colinairy  purposes.^ 

^*  Another  manufactup^f  gelatinous  sul;istances  is  produced  by  the 
following  process,  fi^^cod  sounds,  or  oth^r  fishy  matters  capable  of 
yielding  gelatine :  -r-  These  matters  are*  reduced  to  shavings  or  thin 
films,  soaked  in  water,  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  and  the  gdatine 
strained  or  run  on*  as  above  described.  The  patent^'  obtains  a  first, 
second,  and  third  product  of  gelatine,  which  he  forms  into  sheets,  and 
when  dry  cuts  up  the  same  with  an  isinglass. 4!Utter.  This  manufac- 
ture of  gelatine  wttt  be  found  highly  Ufefol  as  a  cheap  substitute  for 
isinglass  for  clarifying  liquids."         ^  '    \ 

Inferior  gelatine  is  used  in  large  qusntities  by  paper  makers,  straw- 
hat  and  silk  manufacturerr  f  but  these  parties  genmlly  purchase  the 
skins,  and  prepare  the  gelatine  themselves. 

Unlike  isinglass,  the  shreds  of  gelatine,  as  already  noticed,  exa- 
mined with  the  microscope,  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  transparent 
and  perfectly  homogeneous  substance.     See  Jig,  176. 

Glue  is  quite  a  distinct  manufacture  from  gelatine,  and  is  seldom 
carried  on  by  the  same  parties.  It  is  made  from  bones,  refuse  pieces 
of  skins,  and  hoofs.  ^ 

On  tub  Adultebations  of  Gelatdtb. 

The  addition  of  a  small  Quantity  of  salt,  with  the  view  of  ensoring 
the  preservation  of  the  gelatine,  is,  of  course,  allowable;  but  stiU  h 
frequently  added  in  large  quantities:  it  then  causes  the  gelatine 
to  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  whereby  its  weight  is  much 
increased. 

In  some  cases,  gelatine  is  adulterated  with  sugar,  either  brown 
or  white,  not  to  any  considerable  extent,  except  with  some  of  the 
inferior  qualities,  such  as  are  so  largely  used  by  the  manufacturers  of 
canister  meats. 

The  jellies  in  bottles,  and  those  sold  by  confectioners  as  isinglass 
and  calves*  feet  jelly,  consist  principally  of  gelatine  variously  fla- 
voured. Jellies  made  from  calves*  feet  are  much  less  firm,  and  dis- 
solve quicker  than  those  made  from  gelatine,  if  kept  in  a  warm  room. 
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On  the  Detection  of  the^^dulterations  of  Oelatine. 

The  adalteration  of  gelatine  withV?'  may  be  thus  detected  :  — 200 
grains  of  the  gelatine  mtwt  ba  incinei^ted  aml^the  ash  tasted  for  salt ; 
the  quantity  of  which  present  may  hk  determined,  if  necessary,  hy 
the  process  given  under  Annatto.  \  \ 

For  the  detection  of  the  sugar  the  ibHowing  process  may  be  fol- 
lowed :  — Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  water ;  precipitate  with  tannic  acid ; 
filter,  and  evai)orate  the  solution  to  dryness,  when  the  sugar  will  be 
found  in  the  residue.  \  ' 

A  better  method  M  the  following  :  —  Soften  tha  gelatine  by  macera- 
tion in  a  little  water,  boil  in  alcohol ;  tiiis  will  toKe  up  the  sugar  and 
leave  the  gelatine.  \ 

Gelatine  is  free  of  duty  on  importation,  and  it  largely  manufactured 
in  this  country.  \ 


ANNATTO,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  next  article  which  falls  under  our  consideration  is  annatto ;  this, 
though  not  employed  as  food,  is  yet  added  to  several  articles  of  con- 
sumption, and  it  therefore  becomes  of  interest  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  subject  to  adulteration  or  not. 

Annatto  is  the  colouring  matter  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  a  plant 
named  Bixa  oreUanOy  L.,  and  which  forms  the  type  of  the  small  natu- 
ral order  Bixinea.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  the  West  and 
East  Indies ;  but  the  article  annatto  is  chiefly  prepared  in  Brazil  and 
Cayenne. 

The  tree  is  an  evergreen,  and  the  seeds  are  enclosed  in  pods,  the 
colouring  matter  being  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  seeds.  / 

It  appears  that  two  different  processes  are  pursued  in  order/^ 
separate  the  colouring  matter.  According  to  the  ordinary  pro^ss, 
the  seeds,  afler  being  removed  from  the  pods,  are  bruised,  transferred 
to  a  vat,  when  they  are  mixed  with  as  much  water  as  covers  them. 
Here  thejj  are  left  for  several  weeks  ^r  months,  "l^e  substance 
thus  obtained,"  Dr.  Ure  states,  *•  is  now  .s.quee»ed  through  sieves, 
placed  above  the  steeper,  that  the  water  containing  the  colouring 
matter  in  suspension  may  return  into  the  vat. 

'*  The  residuum  is  preserved  under  the  leaves  of  the  Annana  (pine- 
apple tree)  till  it  becomes  hot  by  fermentation.    It  is  then  again  sub- 
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jected  to  the  same  operation,  and  this  treatment  b  continued  until  no 
more  colour  remains. 

**  The  substance  thus  extracted  is  passed  through  sieves,  in  order  to 
separate  the  remainder  of  the  seeds ;  and  the  colour  is  allowed  to 
subside.  The  precipitate  is  boiled  in  coppers  until  it  is  reduced  to 
a  consistent  paste.  It  is  then  suffered  to  cool,  and  is  dried  in  the 
shade." 

The  second  process  is  that  recommended  by  Leblond.  He  proposes 
simply  to  wash  the  seeds  until  they  are  entirely  deprived  of  colour, 
to  precipitate  the  colouring  matter  by  means  of  vinegar  or  lemnn 
juice,  and  to  boil  it  up  in  the  ordinary  manner,  or  to  drain  it  in  ba^ 
as  is  practised  with  indigo.  The  annatto  prepared  in  this  way  is 
said  to  be  four  times  as  valuable  as  that  made  according  to  the  first- 
described  process. 

It  does  not  appear  from  either  of  these  descriptions  that  anything 
is  added  to  the  annatto  except  water.  This  is  important  with  reterencx: 
to  its  adulteration. 

Before  proceeding  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  adulteration  of 
any  article,  the  first  step  necessary  is  to  make  oneself  acquainted 
with  its  properties  and  characteristics  ;  and  if  the  substance  be  vege- 
table, it  IS  requisite  that  we  should  determine  its  structure  by  means 
of  the  microscope.  We  thus  obtain  certain  fixed  data  or  standards 
of  comparison  from  which  to  start. 

Structure  of  the  Seed  of  Annatto. 

Subjecting  the  seeds  of  annatto  to  examination  with  the  microscope, 
we  lind  that  their  outer  or  red  portion  does  not  exhibit  any  very  de- 
finite structure,  that  the  surface  of  the  seed  proper  consists  of  narrow 
or  elongated  cells  or  fibres,  vertically  disposed  ;  while  the  inner  white 
portion  consists  of  cells  filled  with  numerous  starch  corpuscles,  well 
defined,  of  medium  size,  and  resembling  in  form  and  m  the  elon- 
gated and  stellate  hilum  the  starch  granules  of  the  pea  and  bean. 
Fig.  177. 

In  gewmie  manufactured  annatto  but  little  structure  is  met  with  : 
portions  of  the  outer  cells  are  however  seen,  as  well  as,  in  those  speci- 
mens which  in  the  course  of  their  preparation  have  not  been  sub- 
jected, as  they  usually  are,  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  a  few  of  the 
starch  corpuscles. 

Annatto  is  used  by  dyers,  painters,  soap  makers,  and  to  colour  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese. 

By  dyers  and  soap  makers  it  is  frequently  purchased  for  use  in 
the  state  in  which  it  is  imported,  these  parties  adding  the  alkali  as  a 
solvent  as  they  use  it ;  in  these  cases  it  does  not  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  English  so-called  manufacturers  at  all.  In  other  ca^es 
the  manufacturers  re-prepare  it  in  the  several  forms  of  roll,  cake, 
orange,  black,  and  fluid  annattos. 
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Composition  of  Annatto, 

The  pulp  surrounding  the  un  fermented  fresh  seeds  was  found  by 
Dr.  John  to  consist  of  28  parts  of  colouring  resinous  matter,  26*5  of 
▼egetable  gluten,  20   of  ligneous  fibre,  20  of  colouring,  extractive 

Fig.  \rj. 


Section  of  Seed  of  Akvatto.  a,  cotoured  portion ;  b,  cclla  ofhtak;  c,  Ujera  of 
cell*  situated  between  tlie  hualc  and  >eed  proper  ;  d,  celli  of  teed  proper  con- 
taining ttarch  corjnttelea. 

matter  4,  formed  of  matters  analogous  to  vegetable  gluten  and  ex- 
tractive, and  a  trace  of  spicy  and  acid  matters. 
The  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  alcohol 
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and  alkalies.  The  latter  change  its  colour  somewhat  from  red  to 
orange.  When  annatto  ia  used  as  a  dje,  it  is  cut  in  pieces  and  boiled 
in  a  copper  with  crude  pearl  ashes. 

On  subjecting  the  seeds  of  annatto  to  examination,  we  obtained  an 
ash  which  weighed  4'80  grains  per  cent.,  and  which  was  nearlj  white, 
with  here  and  there  a  faint  tinge  indicating  the  presence  of  a  mere 
trace  of  iron :  it  yielded  '20  of  a  grain  per  cent,  of  alumina,  tinged  onlj 
very  slightly  with  iron. 

The  red  or  outer  part  of  the  seeds  yielded  on  examination  nearly 
similar  results. 

These  results  may,  therefore,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  hereafter, 
be  taken  as  representing  to  some  extent  the  proper  weight  of  the  a^h 
of  genuine  annatto,  and  of  the  iron  and  alumina  which  it  usually 
contains. 

On  the  Adultebatiovs  of  Annatto. 

There  is  scarcely  an  article  with  which  we  are  acquainted  sub- 
jected to  so  large  an  amount  of  adulteration,  and  this  of  the  grosse»t 
possible  description,  as  annatto. 

The  substances  employed  are  various,  some  of  them  being  organic 
and  others  inorganic. 

The  orranic  adulterations  which  we  ourselves  have  detected,  are 
those  with  turmeric^  rye,  barley^  and  wheat  flours. 

The  inorganic  adulterations  observed  by  us  are  as  follow :  with 
sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  salt,  alMali,  an  oily  substance^  pro- 
bably soap,  red  ferruginous  earths,  mostly  Venetian  red,  red  lead, 
and  copper. 

The  employment  of  large  quantities  of  flour  and  of  lime  so  reduces 
the  colour  of  the  annatto  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  salt,  alkalies,  and  the  red  earths,  to  restore  it  to  something  ap- 
proaching its  natural  standard. 

The  effect  of  salt  in  heightening  the  intensity  of  vegetable  reds  is 
well  known,  and  hence  its  use. 

The  lead  detected  was  probably  introduced  into  the  annatto 
through  the  Venetian  red  used. 

At  first  we  were  disposed  to  regard  the  copper  in  annatto  as  an 
accidental  impurity  :  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  pur- 
posely added  to  prevent  the  annatto  from  becoming  attacked  with 
fungi,  and  to  which  it  is  so  prone,  in  consequence  especially  of  its 
admixture  with  such  large  quantities  of  flour  and  salt.  The  salt  by 
attracting  moisture,  hastens  the  decomposition  of  the  flour. 

Results  of  the  Examination  of  Samples, 

The  following  results  were  obtained  from  the  examination  of  Thirty 
fovr  samples  of  annatto  of  all  kinds  as  imported,  as  obtained  from 
English  manufacturers,  and  as  purchased  from  dealers : — 
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]  St.  That  of  the  thirtj-four  samples  of  annatto  of  all  kinds  ex- 
amined, two  only  were  genuine,  and  were  entirely  free  from  adultera- 
tion ;  these  being  two  r^  cake  annattos  as  imported. 

2nd.  That  the  whole  of  the  remaining  samples  consisted  of  mixtures 
in  various  proportions  of  one  or  more  substances^  these  amounting  in 
many  cases  to  onchalf,  and  in  some  instanes  to  even  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  specimens, 

3rd.  That  of  the  two  samples  of  Black  Annatto,  obtained  from 
manufacturers,  one  furnished  a  highly  ferruginous  ash,  which  was 
very  alkaline,  which  amounted  to  32*50  per  cent.,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  an  alkali,  some  chalk,  and  a  red  ferruginous  earth ;  while  the 
second  yiehled  an  euh  that  weighed  35*36  per  cent.,  which  was  still 
more  ferruginous,  and  which  consisted  of  alkali  and  some  red  earth. 

4th.  That  of  the  four  samples  of  Orange  Cake  Annatto,  obtained 
from  manufacturers,  one  furnished  an  ash  which  amounted  to  62*00 
per  cent.,  and  which  consisted  chiefly  of  chalk,  with  a  trace  of  lead  : 
the  ash  of  the  second  sample  weighed  57*72  grains  per  cent.,  and  also 
consisted  principally  of  chalk;  the  third  sample  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  turmeric  and  a  little  wheat  flour ;  the  ash  amounted  to  44*4 
per  cent.,  and  consisted  of  chalk  and  some  red  earth;  while  the  ash  of 
the  fourth  sample  weighed  63*00  per  cent.,  and  was  composed  chiefly 
o(  chalk. 

5th.  That  of  the  two  samples  of  Red  Cake  Annatto,  procured  from 
manufacturers,  one  contained  a  very  large  quantity  of  wheat  flour,  and 
yielded  17*12  per  cent,  of  ash,  which  consisted  of  salt  and  some  red 
earth  ;  the  other  also  contained  a  very  large  quantity  of  wheat  flour, 
and  furnished  14*26  percent,  of  ash,  consisting  chiefly  of  salt  and  some 
ferruginous  earthy  colouring  matter, 

6th.  That  of  the  five  samples  of  Orange  Cake  Annattos,  purchased  of 
different  retail  dealers,  one  yielded  57*80  per  cent,  of  ash,  which  con- 
sisted principally  of  chalk ;  a  second  contained  a  very  large  quantity  of 
turmeric,  and  gave  an  cah  which  weighed  36*56  per  cent.,  and  which 
was  composed  of  chalk  and  tired  ferruginous  earth ;  the  third  contained 
the  starch  of  sago,  the  ash  weighing  58*46  per  cent.,  which  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  chalk ;  the  fourth  contained  a  very  large  quantity  of 
turmeric,  and  yielded  40*30  per  cent,  of  ash,  composed  of  chalk,  ferru- 
ginous earth,  and  a  little  salt ;  while  the  fifth  gave  59*12  per  cent,  of 
ash,  which  consisted  principally  of  chalk  with  traces  of  lead, 

7th.  That  the  samples  of  Red  Roll  Annatto  nearly  all  contained  large 
quantities  of  either  wheat,  barley,  or  rye  flour — usually  the  latter,  to 
the  extent  of  30  and  even  over  40  per  cent. ;  much  salt  and  some  red 
ferruginous  earth,  as  Venetian  red,  red  ochre,  or  reddle. 

Reviewing  then  the  results  of  the  microscopical  and  chemical  exami- 
nation of  the  thirty-four  samples  of  annatto,  it  appears  that  large 
quantities  of  btrmeric  were  present  in  three  samples,  wheat  or  barley 
flour  in  four,  and  rye  flour  in  nine ;  the  majority  of  these  samples  con- 
taining full  forty  per  cent,  of  flour ;  that  chalk  was  present  in  a  great 
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many  cases,  frequently  to  the  extent  of  fifty  and  even  over  sixty  per 
cent.,  gtdphate  of  lime  in  at  least  five  cases,  a  red  ferruginous  earth  in 
a  great  many,  an  alkali  in  several,  salt  in  many,  lead  in  five  cases,  and 
copper  in  at  least  four  samples. 

The  iron  and  cdwnina  amounted  in  some  cases  to  near  three  and  even 
over  five  per  cent.  Had  all  the  samples  been  examined  qualitatively 
for  iron,  it  is  probable  that  still  larger  amounts  would  have  been  met 
with,  as  the  worst  cases  were  not  specially  selected  for  examination. 

In  two  of  the  five  samples  in  which  lead  was  detected,  the  quantity 
was  not  weighed,  and  is  described  as  traces  only,  while  in  the  other 
three  samples  the  quantities  amounted  to  *30,  '50,  and  to  1  "20  per  cent. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Hogg,  the  author  of  the  "Treatise  on  the  Microscope," 
himself  procured  some  samples  of  annatto,  and  found  them  to  be 
adulterated  with  r$e  and  barley  flours,  turmeric^  salty  red  earthy  and 
carbonate  of  lime. 

Lastly,  the  following  analyses  by  Dr.  Bernays  embody  the  results 
of  the  chemical  exammation  of  the  ashes  of  five  samples  of  annatto 
furnished  him  by  the  author. 

No.  1. 

Ash  of  100  grains,  weighed  62*40,  which  was  composed  of — 


Carbonate  of  lime 

-  37-88 

Sulphate  of  lime 

-     8-82 

Alkaline  sulphates 

-     4-34 

Chloride  of  sodium 

-     6-42 

Iron  and  alumina 

.     2-14 

Lead,  traces,  sand,  &c. 

-     2-80 

62-40 

No.  2. 

No.  4. 

Ash  of  100  grains,  weighed 

Ash    of    100    grains, 

weighed 

1370:  — 

13-95  :  — 

Chloride  of  sodium     -  6*87 

Chloride  of  sodium 

-  4-31 

Sulphate  of  lime        -4*12 

Sulphate  of  lime 

•  50-2 

Iron  and  alumina       -  1-40 

Iron  and  alumina 

-   1-32 

Sand,  &c.       -            -  1-31 

Sand,  &c. 

.  2-40 

13-70 

No.  5. 

13-95 

No.  3. 

Ash    of    100    grains. 

weighed 

Ash    of    100    grains,    weighed 

62  26 :  — 

17-20:  — 

Carbonate  of  lime 

-  4200 

Chloride  of  sodium     -  9*30 

Sulphate  of  lime 

-     8  84 

Sulphate  of  lime         -  4-00 

Chloride  of  sodium 

.     6  56 

Iron  and  alumina       -     *90 

Iron  and  alumina 

-     3*20 

Sand,  &c.       -            -  3*00 

Sand,  &c.     - 

-     1-66 

17-20 
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The  presence  of  lead  in  annatto  has  been  detected,  not  only  bj 
ourselves,  but  by  Accum,  Mitchell,  Bernays,  and  Normandy. 

Accum,  at  pa^e  276.  of  his  **  Treatise,'*  has  written  to  this  effect  :• 
—  "  Several  instances  have  come  under  my  knowledge  in  which 
Gloucester  cheese  has  been  contaminated  with  red  lead,  and  has  pro- 
duced serious  consequences  on  being  taken  into  the  stomach.  In  one 
poisonous  sample  which  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  examine,  the  evil  had 
"been  caused  by  the  sophistication  of  the  annatto  employed  for  colour- 
ing cheese.  This  substance  was  found  to  contain  a  portion  of  red 
lead."  Accum  then  goes  on  to  quote  the  particulars  of  a  case  re- 
corded by  a  Mr.  Wright,  of  Cambridge  : — A  gentleman,  after  par- 
taking of  some  toasted  cheese  at  an  inn  on  two  different  occasions, 
Tw^as  both  times  made  ill  by  it.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
manufacturer  of  the  cheese,  who,  on  inquiry,  ascertained  that  the 
annatto  which  had  been  used  to  colour  the  cheese  was  itself  coloured 
or  adulterated  with  both  vermilion  and  red  lend. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his  "Treatise  on  the  Falsification  of  Food,"  published 
of  1848,  states,  page  231: — "I  have  frequently  examined  specimens 
in  annatto  which  have  been  contaminated  with  red  lead,  or  a  mixture 
of  red  lead  or  ochre." 

Lastly,  Dr.  Normandy,  in  his  "  Commercial  Handbook  of  Chemical 
Analysis,"  writes,  "Unfortunately  as  it,  annatto,  is  very  often  adul- 
terated with  red  lead,  or  with  both  re«i  leail  and  ochre,  the  u.<e  of 
such  anntftto  is  very  injurious,  and  serious  accidents  have  been  caused 
thereby." 

Two  of  the  authors  quoted,  viz.,  Accum  and  Mitchell,  testify  to  the 
fact  of  the  presence  of  lead  in  annatto  and  cheese  of  their  own  know- 
ledge. It  is  not  clear  whether  Dr.  Normandy  does  so  or  not,  or 
whether  he  merely  repeats  the  statements  of  others  on  the  subject. 
Now  there  is  no  evading  the  evidence  of  the  first  two  witnesses. 

We  would  further  observe,  that  in  some  of  the  samples  examined  the 
ingredients  were  so  badly  mixed,  that  in  some  instances  we  picked  out 
specks  or  masses  of  the  substances  added,  as  of  the  different  kinds  of 
flour  used,  turmeric,  chalk,  and  red  earth. 

Now  the  manufacturers  of  annatto  will  doubtless  try  to  persuade 
us,  and  perhaps  others  who  are  not  manufacturers  will  do  so  :is  well, 
that  some  of  the  substances  which  we  have  mentioned  are  introduced 
to  improve  the  article,  to  render  it  more  soluble,  and  to  make  it  keep 
better.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  use  of  alkali  is  perfectly 
justifiable  to  render  it  more  soluble,  but  beyond  this  we  do  not  go ; 
and  allowing  this  plea  of  improvement  to  have  all  the  weight  that  can 
possibly  belong  to  it,  enough  will  still  remain  to  show  that  annatto  is 
subject  to  a  large  amount  of  adulteration,  for  it  is  impossible  to  justify 
the  use  of  turmeric,  of  Venetian  red,  or  reddle,  of  40  or  50  per  cent, 
of  wheat,  barley,  or  rye  flour,  and  of  50  and  over  60  per  cent,  of 
chalk  and  sulphate  of  lime. 

With  respect  to  the  plea,  which  may  possibly  be  urged,  that  some 
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of  the  substances  added  make  it  keep  better,  we  would  remark,  that 
annatto,  with  ordinary  care,  will  keep  perfectly  well  for  months  and 
years  without  any  such  addition,  and  tnat  the  substances  added  are 
not  always  effectual.  It  often  remains  in  the  docks  before  it  is  aold 
for  one  or  two  yeaY*s,  during;  which  long  period  it  retains  its  goodness. 
Thus,  while  we  have  never  seen  a  sample  of  annatto  as  imported  attacked 
with  maggotp,  several  of  those  which  we  have  purchased  at  shops  were 
so ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  salt  which  they  con- 
tained, they  attracted  water  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  quickly 
became  spoiled.  One  specimen,  which  was  riddled  through  with  holes» 
yielded  an  a8h  which  weighed  12  per  cent.,  and  it  contained  lead  and 
iron.  Another  sample,  one  of  those  sent  by  Mr.  Hogg,  was  infeste«i 
with  living  larvae,  and  yet  this  contained  a  large  quantity  of  turmeric 
powder,  starch,  salt,  and  a  red  earth  —  the  ash  amounting  to  24  per 
cent.,  and  yielding  1*70  per  cent,  of  iron  and  alumina,  as  red  as 
reddle. 

Some  of  the  samples  examined  did  not  contain  more  than  30  per 
cent,  of  annatto ;  and  could  it  be  shown  that  the  reduction  of  annatto 
to  this  enormous  extent  was  justifiable  —  which,  however,  it  certainly 
is  not — then  it  cannot  be  denied  it  is  high  time  that  the  name  of 
annatto  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  some  name  or  names  should  be 
adopted  which  would  express  the  actual  composition  of  the  article,  and 
serve  to  indicate  the  fact  that  the  article  thus  reduced  consbts  in  part 
only,  and  that  often  the  smallest  part,  of  that  which  it  professes  to  be 
— viz.,  annatto. 

Mr.  Wakley,  who  gave  some  highly  interesting  and  important  in- 
formation, in  regard  to  a<lulteration,  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, communicated  the  following  evidence  respecting  the  annatto  sent 
out  by  a  house  to  which  he  was  attached  in  early  life: — '*  It  consisted 
of  flag  annatto  half  a  pound,  powdered  turmeric  three  ounces,  pow- 
dered lime  three  ounces,  and  soft  soap  ten  ounces.  But  frequently, 
when  there  was  no  flag  annatto  to  be  had,  an  additional  quantity  of 
turmeric  was  put  in,  with  some  red  colour  which  I  do  not  now  recol- 
lect ;  but  oflben  it  was  sent  out  without  a  particle  of  annatto.  The 
powder  for  moulding  the  annatto  consisted  of  eight  ounces  of  whiting 
and  two  ounces  of  Dutch  pink." 

We  have  now  advanced  enough  to  prove  that  annatto  is  extensively 
and  scandidously  adulterated. 

At  the  meetinsT  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  to  which  the  author*s 
paper  on  the  adulteration  of  annatto  was  communicated,  Mr.  Theo- 
philus  Redwood,  whose  views  in  regard  to  conventional  adulterations, 
&c.,  have  excited  so  much  surprise,  undertook  the  Quixotic  task  of 
proving  that  the  various  substances  found  in  adulterated  annatto  were 
all  added  to  improve  the  article,  Mr.  Redwood  not  even  objecting  to 
the  sulphate  of  copper  found. 

Amongst  the  evidence  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
in  defence   of  adulteration,  excepting  only  that  of  Mr.  Redwood, 
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none  was  more  reioftrkable  for  extraordinary  assertion  than  that 
of  Mr.  Drew,  of  the  firm  of  Drew,  Heyward,  and  Barron,  wholesale 
^^"ggists.  The  few  following  particulars  will  serve  to  show  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Drew*s  evidence  :— . 

He  denied  that  annatto  was  adulterated,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
physically  impossible  to  mix  turmeric  with  annatto,  the  fact  being 
that  nothing  is  more  easy. 

In  like  manner  he  denied  that  cinnamon  was  adulterated,  and  alleged 
that  cassia  was  as  dear  as  cinnamon  ;  also  that  arrowroot  was  not  adul- 
terated, since  sago  and  potato  powders  were  worth  as  much;  and 
lastly,  he  flatly  denied  that  spices  were  adulterated  in  any  degree, 
these  assertions  being  unsupported  by  a  particle  of  proof. 

IVe  now  come  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  employment  of  annatto 
in  the  colouring  of  milk,  butter,  but  principally  cheese.  We  would 
first  stiite  that  we  do  not  apprehend  that  danger,  we  will  not  say  ever, 
is  often  likely  to  arise  from  the  occasional  presence  of  lead  in  an- 
natto, seeing  that  the  quantity  used  to  colour  cheese  is  but  small. 

The  practice  of  colouring  cheese  with  annatto  entails,  however, 
some  expense  and  trouble,  while  it  serves  no  really  useful  purpose, 
and  on  these  grounds  it  is  to  be  condemned ;  but  on  this  point  we  will 
cite  the  opinions  of  two  well-known  authorities  on  dairy  farming. 

In  the  "  Rural  Cyclopsedia,**  part  i.  p.  127.  we  find,  amongst  other 
remarks  relating  to  annatto,  the  following: — "Another  variety  of 
annatto  that  is  commonly  employed  in  English  dairies,  is  manufac- 
tured in  Brazil  into  small  rolls,  each  two  or  three  ounces  in  weight, 
hard,  dry,  and  compact ;  brownish  without,  and  red  within.  But  its 
grand  interest  to  the  farmer  consists  in  its  very  extensive  use  as  a 
colouring  matter  for  butter,  and  especially  cheese.  The  cheese 
makers  of  Gloucestershire  give  one  ounce  of  annatto  to  one  hundred- 
weight of  cheese,  and  those  of  Cheshire  eight  dwts.  to  sixty  pounds. 
But  as  these  (quantities  are  far  too  small  to  medicate  the  cheese,  or 
even  to  affect  its  flavour,  the  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
annatto  is  mere  colour,  and  surely  the  appearance  of  Stilton  or  DuT>1op 
cheese  upon  the  table  is  to  the  full  as  agreeable  as  that  of  Gloucester- 
shire  or  Cheshire  cheese.  The  use  of  annatto,  therefore,  is  sheerly 
whimsical,  imposing  perfectly  useless  trouble  on  the  manufacturer, 
and  some  small  ridiculous  expense  upon  the  purchaser.  The  mode 
of  using  it  is  to  dissolve  it  in  the  hot  milx  immediately  before 
churning." 

Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  "Book  of  the  Farm,"  part  iii.  p.  288.,  makes 
some  observations  on  the  use  of  annatto  to  colour  cheese,  nearly  to 
the  same  effect.  He  says : — "I  have  not  recommended  the  use  of 
annotto,  or  arnotto,  for  dyeing  cheese,  because  I  think  by  it  the  cheese 
farmers  impose  upon  themselves  a  very  useless  piece  of  trouble. 
All  the  quantity  employed  is  said  to  impart  no  peculiar  flavour  to  the 
cheese ;  which  being  acknowledired,  of  what  utility  is  it  ?  As  for  im-; 
proving  the  appearance  of  cheese,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
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Stilton  and  Dunlop  cheese  look  as  well  upon  the  table  as  Gioacester 
and  Cheshire  cheese." 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  o/Amiatto. 

Annatto  in  the  manufactured  state  presenting  so  few  evidences 
of  structure,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  indeed,  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope, to  detectt  the  presence  in  it  of  most  foreign  vegetable  substances, 
as  turmeric  powder^  and  the  starch  of  wheats  rye,  barley^  and  sago 
fiowrs. 

The  turmeric,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  salt  and  alkali  usually  pre- 
sent with  it  in  the  annatto,  is  generally  much  changed  ;  most  of  tlie 
colouring  matter  of  the  cells  is  discharged,  so  that  the  starch  cor- 
puscles contained  within  them  become  visible ;  loose  starch  granules  of 
turmeric  may  also  be  frequently  seen  presenting  their  usual  characters, 
except  that  they  are  much  increased  in  size  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  the  alkali  upon  them.   Fig.  178. 

The  characters  of  turmeric  powder  will  be  found  described  at  p. 
387  ,  of  wheat  at  p.  243.,  of  rye  at  p.  246.,  of  barley  at  p.  246,  and  of 
sago  starch  at  p.  324. 

The  presence  of  most  of  the  inorganic  adulterations  is  in  many  cases 
sufficiently  manifest  by  the  appearance,  weight,  and  taste  of  the  ash. 
Thus  the  weight  of  the  ash  generally  serves  to  show  the  presence  of 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime ;  the  colour,  the  presence  of  the  red 
earths ;  and  the  taste,  the  salt  and  alkali :  the  presence  of  salt  can  indeed 
generally  be  ascertained  by  the  taste  of  the  annatto  itself.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  quantitative  examination  is  required. 

The  inorganic  substances  for  which  annatto  has  to  be  tested  chemi- 
cally are  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  potash^  chloride  of 
sodium^  red  ferruginous  earths^  lead,  and  copper. 

As  several  of  tuese  substances  sometimes  occur  in  the  same  samples, 
we  shuU  not  describe  the  processes  for  the  detection  of  each  of  the 
substances  met  with  separately,  but  in  the  form  of  a  combined 
analysis. 

Incinerate  100  grains  of  the  annatto,  weigh  the  ash,  pulverise ;  treat 
with  about  half  an  ounce  of  distilled  water :  this  will  separate  the 
chloride  of  sodium  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  should  either 
of  these  be  present;  and  the  quantities  of  which  may  be  estimated  as 
follows : — 

Divide  the  solution  into  two  parts ;  precipitate  from  one  the  chlorine 
of  the  salt  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  calculate  the  chloride 
of  silver  formed  into  chloride  of  sodium.  Evaporate  the  other  portion 
of  the  solution  nearly  to  dryness,  treat  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid, 
dilute  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  proceed  in  the  estimation 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  arti- 
cle on  Turmeric. 

Boil  the  portion  of  the  ash  insoluble  in  water  in  as  small  a  quantity 
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as   possible  of  pure  but  dilute  nitro-hydrochloric  acid :  dilute  with 
water,  filter ;  weigh  the  residue  insoluble  in  the  acids,  and  deduct  it 

Fig.  178. 


Axif  ATTO  ftdnltenited  Kith  twrmfric  Magnifled  225  diametcrt.  a,  outer  part 
of  Med  t  6,  starch  grannies  s  c  c,  celli  of  turmeric  ;  d  d,  tttt  itarch  grauulet  of 
same,  but  much  altered  by  the  action  of  the  alkali. 

from  the  gross  weight  of  the  ash  :  it  will  consist  of  silica,  sand,  and 
some  unburned  carbon. 

Divide  the  solution  into  two  parts  from  one  ;  throw  down  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  if  present,  by  means  of  nitrate  of  baryta ;  collect,  wash, 
Ignite,  and  weigh :  from  the  other  precipitate  the  lime  with  oxalate 
of  ammonia :  calculate  the  sulphuric  acid  into  sulphate  of  lime :  if 
there  is  any  excess  of  lime,  calculate  it  into  carbonate  of  lime. 

We  have  now  only  to  estimate  the  alumina  and  irorit  lead,  and 
copper. 

For  the  determination  of  these  it  is  best  to  operate  upon  another 
portion  of  ash  :  dissolve  with  heat  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  evaporate  nearly 
to  dryness,  dilute  with  water,  and  divide  the  solution  into  two 
portions. 

Estimate  the  iron  and  alumina  in  one  portion,  separating  them  from 
the  phosphates  in  the  manner  directed  under  the  article  Chicory  at 
p.  149. 
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In  the  other,  estimate  the  copper  and  lead  quantitatively  u 
follows :  — 

Separate  the  lead  from  the  copper  bj  means  of  pure  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  added  in  slight  excess  :  the  precipitate  must  be  washed  first  with 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  with  spirits  of  wine ; 
dry,  ignite,  and  weigh. 

Fig,  179. 


ANNATTO  aaulterated  with  rye  flour.    Magnified  22S  diameten. 

Precipitate  the  copper  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  collect, 
dry,  weigh,  and  calculate  into  the  sulphate. 

Or  the  following  process  may  be  adopted  for  the  separation  of  the 
lead : — Mix  the  concentrated  nitric  acid  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid 
in  excess  ;  add  a  large  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  mixed  with  some 
ether ;  let  the  precipitate  subside,  filter  the  fluid  off,  wash  the  precipi- 
tate with  alcohol  and  ether,  dry  it,  and  expose  it  to  a  gentle  heat. 

The  following  process  for  detecting  and  estimating  minute  quan- 
tities of  oxide  of  copper,  is  by  Mr.  Warington  : — 

"This  operation  depends  upon  the  solubility  of  the  ferrocyanide  of 
copper  in  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  its  deposition  with 
its  well-marked  characteristic  appearances  as  the  ammonia  evaporates. 
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Thus,  supposing  a  frequently  occurring  case,  where  the  oxide  of 
copper,  in  very  small  quantity,  is  in  solution  with  oxide  of  iron,  and 
that  these  metals  have  been  brought  to  their  highest  state  of  oxidation ; 
ammonia  is  next  added  in  excess,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  whole  thrown  upon  a  filter. 
As  the  ammonia  escapes  from  the  filtrate  by  standing,  and  free  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  the  red  ferrocyanide  of  copper  will  be  deposited, 
and  if  the  experiment  be  made  in  a  shallow  white  porcelain  dish,  the 
result  will  be  very  distinct  and  characteristic,  and  on  carefully  de- 
canting the  fluid,  will  be  found  on  the  white  surface.  In  many  cases, 
the  process  of  filtration  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  as  the  sus- 
pended peroxide  of  iron  does  not  m  the  least  interfere  with  the  de- 
position of  the  ferrocyanide  of  copper  from  the  solution.  I  have  found 
this  test  give  unerring  indications  in  cases  where  no  trace  of  blue 
colour  could  be  distinguished  in  the  ammoniacal  solution,  and  where 
no  precipitation  could  be  procured  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  or  the 
action  of  a  voltaic  circuit. 

"  When  organic  colouring  matter  is  present,  this  form  of  test  is  also 
Tcry  useful,  as  in  vinegars,  &c.*' 

Annatto  is  free  of  duty  on  importation.  Quantities  imported  in 
1854,  4,371  cwts.,  value  25,418/. ;  in  1855,  2,966  cwts.,  value  14,765/. 

Further  particulars  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  annatto  will  be 
found  in  the  author's  paper  published  in  the  "Pharmaceutical  Journal  ** 
for  January,  1856. 


CHEESE,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Chebsb  consists  of  the  curd  of  milk,  freed  from  whey  to  a  Certain 
extent,  and  ripened  by  keeping. 

The  curd  is  usually  precipitated  from  milk  by  means  of  a  solution 
of  rennet,  which  is  prepared  from  the  dried  stomach  of  the  calf  and 
sometimes  the  pig. 

It  may  be  precipitated  by  means  of  acids,  but  these  are  rarely  if 
ever  employed  in  this  country  in  the  making  of  cheese  ;  also  by 
several  other  substances,  as  pure  curd,  old  cheese,  the  natural  fluids  of 
the  stomach,  the  first  extract  of  malt  and  sour  leaven.  Professor  John- 
ston particularly  recommends  trials  to  be  made  of  the  pure  prepared 
curd  : — **  If,**  h^  remarks,  "  we  .are  able  to  rescue  the  manufacture  of 
rennet  out  of  the  mysterious  and  empirical  hands  of  the  skilled  dairy- 
maid, and  by  the  use  of  a  simple,  abundant,  easily  prepared,  and  pure 
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rennet,  can  command  at  once  a  ready  coagulation  of  the  milk,  and  a 
curd  naturally  sweet,  or  of  a  flavour  which  we  had  foreseen  and  oom- 
mended,  we  should  have  made  a  considerable  step  towards  the  per- 
fection of  the  art  of  cheese  making."  * 

Curd  for  rennet  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : — ^•*  Heat 
a  quantity  of  milk  wnich  has  stood  for  five  or  six  hours,  let  it  cool, 
and  separate  the  creap  completely.  Add  now  to  the  milk  a  little 
vinegar,  and  heat  it  gently.  The  whole  will  coagulate,  and  ^e  curd 
will  separate.  Pour  off  the  whey,  and  wash  the  t;urd  well  by  knead- 
ing it  with  repeated  portions  of  water.  When  pressed  and  dried, 
this  will  be  casein  sufficiently  pure  for  ordinary  purposes.  It  may  be 
made  still  more  pure  by  dissolving  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  allowing  the  solution  to  stand  for  twelve  hours  in  a  shallow 
vessel,  separating  any  cream  that  may  rise  to  the  surface,  again 
throwing  down  the  curd  by  vinegar,  washing  it  frequently,  and  occa- 
sionally boiling  it  with  pure  water.  By  repeating  the  process  three 
or  four  times  it  may  be  obtained  almost  entirely  free  from  the  fattj 
and  saline  matters  of  the  milk."  f 

The  following  is  the  modus  operandi  of  rennet :  it  promotes  the 
conversion  of  the  sugar  of  milk  into  lactic  acid,  which,  acting  like 
other  acids,  occasions  the  precipitation  of  the  curd. 

It  has  been  objected  to  rennet  that  by  it  a  readily  fermentable 
and  decomposable  substance  is  introduced  into  the  cheese,  frequently 
causing  it  to  pass  into  a  state  of  decomposition. 

It  has  been  also  objected  to  rennet  that  the  stomachs  from  which  it 
is  prepared  are  often  in  a  dirty  and  more  or  less  decayed  condition, 
and  that  the  strength  of  the  rennet  made  is  very  uncertain. 

In  order  to  obviate  these  latter  objections  the  preparation  of  a  solu- 
tion of  rennet,  of  standard  and  asoertained  strength,  has  been  sug- 
gested ;  salt,  saltpetre,  and  such  other  additions  being  made  to  it  as 
would  ensure  its  preservation.  Such  a  solution  would  appear  to  pos- 
sess several  advantages. 

The  proportions  of  caseine  and  butter  in  cheese  vary  with  the  kind 
of  milk  from  which  the  cheese  is  made  ;  thus  skim  milk  cheese  is  much 
poorer  in  butter  than  other  cheeses  made  from  whole  milk. 

Cheshire  cheese. is  of  course  made  from  whole  milk;  Stilton  from 
cream  ;  while  cream  cheese  consists  of  the  fresh  curd  of  whole  milk. 

The  salting  of  cheese  may  be  effected  in  several  ways  :  the  salt 
may  be  added  direct  to  the  fresh  curd,  and  this  is  the  method  usually 
practised  in  Scotland  ;  or  the  newly  made  cheese  may  be  immersed  in 
a  solution  of  brine;  or  the  surface  may  be  rubbed  with  dry  salt — 
these  methods  are  practised  in  Cheshire  ;  or,  lastly,  the  salt  may  be 
added  to  the  milk  previous  to  the  precipitation  of  the  curd.  By  this 
method  the  curd  is  very  equally  salted,  but  the    quantity  of  salt 

«  Johnston's  Lectures  nn  Agricultural  Chemistry,  3nd  edit,  pi  969. 
t  Transactions  of  the  Highland  AgricuUural  Society,  July,  1847,  p.  65. 
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required  is  very  large,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  retained  in  the 
whey. 

On  the  Adulterations  of  Cheese. 

We  referred  in  the  preceding  article  to  the  practice  of  colouring 
cheese  with  annattOy — a  practice  which  we  have  shown  to  be  useless,  to 
entail  8<ime  unnecessary  expense,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  adultera- 
tion of  annatto  with  injurious  substances,  to  be  attended  in  some  cases 
with  risk  to  health. 

Other  colouring  matters  are,  however,  sometimes  employed  for  the 
same  pui-pose  as  annatto ;  namely,  mangold  flowers^  saffron^  and  the 
juice  of  red  carrots ;  but  most  of  the  paler  coloured  and  all  the  high 
coloured  cheeses  derive  the  whole  of  their  colour  from  annatto.  Stil- 
ton and  Cheddar  cheese  are  never  coloured  in  any  way. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  whole  of  these  substances  that  their  em- 
ployment serves  no  useful  purpose. 

Various  articles  are  likewise  added  to  cheese  to  flavour  it,  and  to 
impart  a  green  or  diversified  colour. 

"In  some  dairies,  the  leaves  of  sage,  parsley,  and  other  herbs,  are 
infused  into  cheese  to  give  it  a  green  colour,  "in  other  dairies  part  of 
the  curd,  when  ready  for  the  press,  is  exposed  in  a  sieve  to  the  air,  in 
order  that  it  may  become  oxygenated,  and  may  render  the  cheese, 
info  which  it  is  mixed  with  newly  prepared  curd,  of  a  diversified 
colour,  and  of  a  disposition  to  run  speedily  into  putridity.  In  a  few 
dairies  rapid  putridity  is  induced  by  an  intermixture  of  beaten  pota- 
toes. In  Ross-shire,  cheeses  are  for  several  days  buried  within  sea- 
mark, in  order  that  they  may  acquire  a  blue  colour  and  a  peculiar 
tiiste ;  and  in  France,  a  considerable  quantity  of  cheese  receives  an 
offensive  smell,  resembling  that  of  a  pigstye,  from  the  intermixture 
of  fenugreek."* 

Cheese  is  made  from  potatoes  in  Thurin^ia  and  Saxony,  in  this 
manner: — "After  having  collected  a  quantity  of  potatoes  of  good 
quality,  giving  the  preference  to  a  large  white  kind,  they  are  boiled  in 
a  cauldron,  and  after  becoming  cool,  they  are  peeled  and  reduced  to 
a  pulp,  either  by  means  of  a  grater  or  mortar.  To  five  pounds  of  this 
piilp,  which  ought  to  be  as  equal  as  possible,  is  added  one  pound  of  sour 
milk,  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  salt.  The  whole  is  kneaded 
together,  and  the  mixture  covered  up  and  allowed  to  lie  for  three  or 
four  days  according  to  the  season.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is 
kneaded  anew,  and  the  cheeses  are  placed  in  little  baskets,  when 
the  superfluous  moisture  escapes.  They  are  then  allowed  to 
dry  in  the  shade,  and  placed  in  layers  in  large  vessels,  where  they 
must  remain  for  fifteen  days.  The  older  these  cheeses  are,  the  more 
their  quality  improves.  Three  kinds  of  them  are  made.  The  first, 
which  is  the  most  common,  is  made  according  to  the  proportions  just 

*  Rural  CyclopKdia,  part  iv.  p.  778.  art.  Cheese. 
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<riven ;  the  second,  with  four  parts  of  potatoes  and  two  parts  of  cur- 
dled milk ;  the  third,  with  two  parts  of  potatoes  and  four  parts  of  cow 
or  ewe  milk.  These  cheeses  have  this  advanta;;e  over  other  kinds, 
that  they  do  not  engender  worms,  an(J  keep  fresh  for  a  number  of 
years,  provided  they  are  placed  in  a  dry  situation  and  in  well-cloeed 
vessels.**  * 

Results  of  the  Examination  of  Samples, 

Twenty  samples  of  cheese  were  subjected  to  analysis  with  the  fal- 
lowing results :  — 

All  were  ariificiaUy  coloured^  in  most  cases  with  annatto. 

In  none  was  lead  present. 

Several  were  coloured^  on  the  outside  with  Venetian  red  or  reddle 
ground  up  into  a  paste  with  grease. 

In  none  of  the  cheeses  uhu  any  sid}stancef  either  organic  or  mineral 
present^  added  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  bulk  and  weight  of 
the  cheese. 

These  results  are  so  far  satisfactory,  especially  as  respects  lead. 

It  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  from  the  results  of  these  twenty 
examinations,  that  lead  derived  from  the  adulterated  annatto  employed 
to  colour  the  cheese  is  never  present.  If  it  occur  only  in  one  sample 
out  of  a  hundred,  much  mischief  would  result  in  some  cases. 

That  it  does  sometimes  occur  in  both  annatto  and  cheese  is  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  Accum  and  Mitchell. 

Accum,  at  page  276.  of  his  "  Treatise,"  affirms  that  several  in- 
stances had  come  under  his  knowledge  in  which  Gloucester  cheese 
had  been  contaminated  with  red  lead,  and  had  produced  serious  con- 
sequences on  being  taken  into  the  stomach.  In  some  of  these  cases 
it  wns  ascertained  that  the  annatto  which  had  been  used  to  colour 
the  cheese  was  itself  coloured  or  adulterated  with  both  vermilion  and 
red  lead.     See  p.  471. 

Mitchell  writes,  **  I  have  only  met  with  cheese  that  contained  lead 
on  one  occasion,  although  it  may  be  comparatively  common.** 

The  practice  of  coating  cheese  with  Venetian  red  and  reddle  is  even 
more  objectionable  than  the  use  of  adulterated  annatto,  since,  should 
this  contain  lead  in  any  case,  and  since  some  persons  are  thoughtless 
enough  to  eat  the  rind,  the  quantity  of  that  metal  consumed  would  be 
more  considerable. 

Although  cheese  escapes  for  the  most  part  the  hands  of  the  adul- 
terator, it  does  not  escape  the  attacks  of  fungi,  animalcules,  and 
insects ;  to  these  it  is  particularly  prone,  in  consequence  of  its  being  so 
very  rich  in  nitrogen. 

The  green  colour  of  mouldy  cheese  is  due  to  the  development  of  a 
small  production  or  fungus,  the  common  Penicilium  glaucnm. 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  vol.  Ix.  p.  310. ;  Book  of  the  FMrm,  part  ilL  p.  S96. 
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This  monldiness  may  be  produced  in  comparatively  new  cheese  by 
inoculation. 

This  is  sometimes  effected  by  inserting  into  the  new  cheese  rolls  of 
mouldy  cheese,  extracted  by  the  scoop,  into  holes  previously  made  by 
the  same  scoop. 

It  is  ^aid  that  large  pins  are  often  thrust  into  cheeses,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  them  for  a  considerable  time  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  mouldiness.  This  is  a  very  objectionable  proceeding,  as  in 
this  case  the  colour  is  due  partly  to  the  formation  of  a  salt  of  copper, 
and  partly  in  some  cases  to  the  development  of  the  fungus,  which 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  admission  of  air  into  the  interior  of 
the  cheese. 

At  a  still  further  period  of  decay  cheese  is  attacked  by  the  well 
known  cheese  mite  or  acarus,  Acartu  siro  of  Linnaeus,  and  which  is  so 
small  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope; 
the  dry  and  powdery  parts  of  cheese  consist  almost  entirely  of  these 
acari  and  their  ova  in  different  stages  of  growth.    Fig.  180. 

'*  We  often  wonder  how  the  cheese  mite  is  at  hand  to  attack  a 
cheese  wherever  deposited ;  but  when  we  learn  from  Leewenhoelc  that 
one  lived  eleven  weeks  gummeil  on  its  back  to  the  point  of  a  needle 
without  food,  our  wonder  is  dimini:*hed,"  remark  Kirby  and  Spence. 
Both  these  cheese  maggots  anil  mites,  when  numerous,  destroy  cheese 
rapidly,  by  crumbling  it  into  small  pieces,  and  by  emitting  a  liquid 
substance,  which  causes  the  decayed  parts  to  spreatl  speedily.  They 
may  easily  be  killed,  however,  by  exposure  to  strong  heat,  or  by 
plunging  the  cheese  in  some  liquiil,  such  as  ivhiskey,  capable  of 
destroying  the  larvae  without  communicating  any  disagreeable  fla- 
vour.* 

Besides  the  casualties  from  fermentation,  cheese,  when  yet  quite 
fresh,  is  subject  to  the  attack  of  the  cheese-fly  (Piophila  casei).  The 
fly  is  ready  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  deepest  crack  it  can  find,  by 
means  of  an  extensile  abdominal  tube.  The  specific  distinguishing 
charactei-s  of  this  insect,  as  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Duncan,  are  as  follow  : 
—  "About  two  lines  in  length,  the  whole  boiiy  of  a  greenish-black 
colour,  smooth  and  shining;  front  of  the  head  reddish-yellow,  paler 
\ellow  on  the  under  side.  Thighs  ochre-yellow  at  the  base  and  apex  ; 
tibia  deep  ochre,  the  first  and  last  pair  black  at  the  apex ;  anterior 
tarsi  black,  the  others  ochrey,  with  the  two  last  joints  and  the  claws 
black ;  wings  clear  and  iridescent,  slightly  tinged  with  rust  colour  at 
the  base,  halteres  ochrey ."f 

The  cheese  maggots  produced  from  this  fly  are  as  large  as  the  fly, 
and  commonly  GsW^d jumpers,  "When  this  maggot  prepares  to  leap, 
it  first  erects  itself  on  its  anus,  and  then  bending  itself  into  a  circle, 

•  Book  of  thft  Farm,  part  iii.  p.  296. 

t  Kirby  and  S{)ence's  Introduction  to  Entomology,  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 
I  1 
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by  bringing  its  head  to  its  tail,  it  pushes  forth  its  unguifnrm  man- 
dibles, and  fixes  them  in  two  cavities  in  its  anal  tubercles.    All  being 


F'f.  180. 


Dust  of  old  Cheene,  magnified  about  40  diatneten,  compowd  entirely  of  Acfirtu 
Siro  or  Cheese  Jtite,  iu  all  conditioiu  of  development  f^m  tlie  ova  upwards. 

thus  prepared,  it  next  contracts  its  body  into  an  oblong,  so  that  the 
two  halves  are  parallel  to  each  other,  'this  done,  it  lets  go  its  hold 
with  so  violent  a  jerk,  that  the  sound  produced  bj  its  mandibles  can 
be  easily  heard,  and  the  leap  takes  place.  Swammerdam  saw  one 
whose  length  did  not  exceed  the  fourth  part  of  an  inch,  jump  in  this 
manner  out  of  a  box  six  inches  deep,  which  is  as  if  a  man  six  feet  high 
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should  raise  himself  in  the  air  by  jumping  144  feet !     He  had  seen 
others  leap  a  great  deal  higher.  * 


Fig.  181. 


Anterior  and  posterior  Tiewt  of  Clitjut  MtU.    Magnified  iO  diameters. 


On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Cheese, 

There  is  but  little  to  be  said  under  this  head,  since  cheese  is  subject 
to  so  few  adulterations. 

The  presence  of  annatto  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  colour,  very 
obvious  in  most  cheese,  particularly  when  this  is  compared  with  an 
uncoloured  cheese,  such  as  Stilton. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  cheese  is  adulterated  or  not,  it 
should  be  examined  both  microscopically  and  chemically.  By  the 
microscope  we  shall  be  enabled  to  determine  whether  it  contains  starch, 
potato,  or  any  other  organic  substance ;  and  by  chemistry,  whether 
lead,  iron,  or  any  other  mineral  substance  is  present.     When  the 


»  Book  of  the  Farm,  part  iii.  p.  297. 
II  2 
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cheese  is  coated  with  Venetian  red,  this  should  be  separately  examined 
for  lead. 

The  general  method  of  proceeding  is  as  follows: — About  500  grains 
of  the  cheese  should  be  incinerated,  and  the  ash  tested  for  lead  and 
iron  as  directed  under  the  head  of  Annatto,  &c. 

Import  duty,  2s.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  from  British  possessions,  1«.  6^.  per 
cwt. 

Imports  taken  for  home  consumption  in  1854,  390,220  cwts. ;  in 
1855,  381,282  cwts. ;  ih  nine  months  of  1856,  275,044  cwts. 


COLOURED  SUGAR  CONFECTIONERY. 

The  adulteration  of  ai'ticles  of  sugar  confectionery  is  a  subject  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view :  that  it  must  be 
80  is  evident  when  we  consider  the  poisonous  character  of  manj  of 
the  substances  used,  and  also  the  large  consumption  of  these  articles, 
especially  by  children  and  young  persons. 

That  these  articles  are  subject  to  ^ross  and  injurious  adulteration 
has  long  been  known,  and  the  subject  is  particularly  referred  to  even  by 
Accum  and  other  early  writers  on  adulterations.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy, 
in  the  preface  to  a  paper  on  coloured  sugar  confectionery,  published 
in  the  '*  Lancet,*'  in  1833,  makes  these  remarks  :  — 

"  In  the  following  observations  it  is  my  principal  aim  to  lay  before 
the  public  and  the  medical  profession  a  calm,  dispassionate  statement 
of  the  existence  of  various  poisons  (eamboge,  lead,  copper,  mercury, 
and  chromate  of  lead)  in  several  articles  of  confectionery,  the  prepa- 
ration of  which,  from  their  peculiar  attractions  to  the  younger 
branches  of  the  community,  has  grown  into  a  separate  and  most  ex- 
tensive branch  of  manufacture.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  hazardous 
task  that  individual  undertakes  who  ventures  in  this  country  to  sig- 
nalise such  abuses.*' 


On  the  Adulterations  of  Sugar  Confectionery. 

Of  all  the  chief  varieties  of  articles  of  sugar  confectionery,  we 
subjected  no  less  than  101  samples  to  both  microscopical  and  chemical 
examination. 

From  an  examination  of  this  extensive  series  of  analyses  of  co- 
loured sugar  confectionery,  it  appears  — 
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That  the  principal  colours  employed  are  yellows,  reds,  including 
pink  and  scarlet,  browns,  purples,  blues,  and  greens. 

Of  the  yellows  — 

That  Seven  were  coloured  with  lemon  chrome,  or  the  pale  yariety 

of  CHBOMATE    OF   LEAD. 

That  Five  were  coloured  with  orange  chrome,  or  the  deep  variety 

of  CHROMATE   OF   LEAD. 

That  Forty-seven  were  coloured  with  the  bright  or  canary -coloured 
variety  of  chromate  of  lead. 

That  Eleven  of  the  samples  were  coloured  with  gamboge. 

While  the  colour  of  the  majority  of  the  above  samples  was  confined 
to  the  surface,  in  many  cases  it  was  diffused  equally  throughout  the 
whole  mass  of  the  sugar  used. 

Of  the  reds — 

That  Sixty'one  were  coloured  with  organic  pink  colouring  matters, 

consisting  in  most  cases  of  Coccus  Cacti^  or  cochineaL 
That  in  Twelve  of  the  samples  the  colouring  matter  was  red  lead, 

RED   OXIDE    OF   LEAD,    Or   MINIUM. 

That  in  Six  cases  the  colouring  ingredient  consisted  of  vermilion, 

CINNABAR   or  BISULPHURET   OF   MERCURT. 

Of  the  browns  — 

That  Eight  were  coloured  with  broum  ferruginous  earths,  either 
Vandyke  brown,  Umber,  or  Sienna. 

Or  the  purples — 

That  two  samples  were  coloured  with  a  mixture  of  Antwerp  blue, 
which  consists  principally  of  Prussian  blue,  and  an  organic  red 
pigment,  most  probably  cochineal. 

Of  the  blues  — 

That  One  was  coloured  with  indigo. 

That  Eleven  were  coloured  with  Prussian  blue,  or  ferrocyanide  of 
iron. 

That  Eleven  were  coloured  with  Antwerp  blue,  which  b  a  modifica- 
tion of  Prussian  blue. 

That  in  Fifteen  samples  the  colouring  matter  consisted  of  German 
OR  ARTIFICIAL  ULTRAMARINE,  which  is  R  doublc  siHcate  of  alu- 
mina and  soda  with  sulphuret  of  sodium. 

Of  the  greens  — 

That  Five  samples  were  coloured  with  the  pale  variety  of  Bruns- 
wick GREEN. 
That  Four  were  coloured  with  middle  Brunswick  green. 
That  One  was  coloured  with  the  deep  variety  of  Brunswick  green. 

113 
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These  greens  consist  of  a  mixture,  in  different  proportions,  of  the 
CHROMATEs  OF  LEAD  and  PruMian  blue. 

That  one  sample  was  coloured  with  ybbditbb  or  cabbokatk  or 

COPPBR. 

That  Nine  were  coloured  with  Schbblb^s  qbebn,  bmbbai.d  obbek, 

or  absenitb  of  copper. 
That  in  Four  of  the  samples,  the  colours  used  were  painted  on  with 

WHITE  liBAD  or  CARBONATE  OF  LEAD.    This  was  the  casc  in  all 

the  cake  ornaments. 

It  further  appears  from  the  above  analyses  — 

That  Thirteen  of  the  samples  were  adulterated  with  hydrated  nd- 
phate  oflime^  the  quantity  varying  from  4*3  to  43 '66  per  cent. 

That  Twenty-one  of  the  samples  were  adulterated  with  different 
kinds  o£  Flour,  in  quantities  varying  from  1*66  to  25*56  per  cent- 
In  Seventeen  samples  the  farina  consisted  of  wheat  flour;  in  Three^ 
o{  potato  floWy  and  in  One^  of  East  India  arrowroot. 

The  above  colours  were  variously  combined  in  different  cases ;  as 
many  as  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  even  seven  colours,  occurring  in  the 
same  parcel  of  confectionery,  including  three  and  even  four  poisons. 

The  following  specimens  arie  of  this  kind :  — 

Sugar  Seeck, 

The  colours  of  one  sample  of  sugar  seeds  were  crimson,  pale  pink, 
light  blue,  duU  greenish-blue,  light  grass'green,  orange-yellow^  and 
lemon-yellow,  intermixed  with  white  globules.  The  cr)Iouring  ingre- 
dients employed  were  :  for  the  crimson  and  pink,  the  usual  ru>n-metuUic 
red;  for  the  blue,  Antwerp  blue ;  for  the  dull  preenish-blue,  vrrditer, 
containing  lead  ;  for  the  grass-green,  pale  Brunswick  grsen  ;  and 
for  the  orange  and  bright  yellows,  the  orange  and  yellow  chroma tbs 
OF  LEAD,  in  large  quantity.  Axh,  light  reddish-brown,  106  percent. ; 
matter  insoluble  in  water,  chiefly  wheat  flour,  9'60  per  cent. 

Thus  no  less  than  three  active  poisons  containing  lead  and  copper 
were  present  in  this  sample  in  considerable  amount. 

Dog  and  Hare. 

The  nose  and  ears  of  the  dog,  and  the  tongue  of  the  hare,  are  co- 
loured bright  red  with  vermilion.  The  body  of  the  dog  is  spotted 
with  large  patches  of  gamboge  and  burnt  umber,  as  also  was  the  figure 
of  the  hare  which  lay  at  its  feet;  while  the  green  pigment  on  the  base,  of 
which  there  was  a  very  large  quantity,  contained  chromatb  of  usad, 
and  consisted  of  the  pale  variety  of  Brunswick  qrbbn.  Ash^  dark 
redd'ish- brown,  2-0  per  cent. 
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Mixed  Sugar  OniamenU. 

The  confectionery  in  this  parcel  is  made  up  into  a  varietj  of  forms 
and  devices,  as  hats,  juj^s,  baskets,  and  dishes  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 
One  of  the  bats  is  coloured  yellow  with  chbomatb  or  lead,  and  has 
a  green  hatband  around  it  coloured  with  arsbnitb  op  coppbb;  a 
second  hat  is  white,  with  a  blue  hatband,  the  pigment  being  PruMian 
blue.  The  baskets  are  coloured  yellow  with  chbomatb  of  ijsap  ;  into 
the  colouring  of  the  pears  and  peaches  the  usual  nan-metaUie  red  pig- 
menty  chbomat^B  of  lbad,  and  middlb  Bbubswick  obbbn,  enter 
largely;  while  the  carrots  represented  in  a  dish  are  coloured  through- 
out with  BBD  oxiBB  OF  LBAD,  and  the  tops  with  the  same  green.  Ihis 
is  one  of  the  worst  of  all  the  samples  of  coloured  sugar  confectionery 
submitted  to  analysis,  as  it  contains  no  less  than  four  deadly  poisons. 

Twelfth  Cake  OmameitU, 

The  ornaments  in  this  parcel  consist  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  a  duck,  a 
ft>x,  and  a  bunch  of  flowers,  the  principal  colours  being  green,  yellow, 
red,  and  brown  ;  the  chief  pigments  employed  are  chbomatb  of  lbad, 

BBD  OXIDB  OF  LEAD  Or  BBD  LRAD,  VBBMILION,  siennOy  and  AB8EMITB  OF 

COPPBB  :  these  being  present  in  poisonous  quantity. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  list  of  colouring  matters  above  enume- 
rated includes  some  substances  of  an  injurious  character,  and  many 
which  are  amongst  the  most  virulent  and  deadly  of  the  mineral  fioi- 
sons.  Of  those  which  may  be  considered  as  more  or  less  injuidous, 
are  Ferrocyanide  of  iron  or  Prussian  blue^  Antwerp  bine,  oambogb, 
and  German  or  artificial  ultramarine.  Amongst  those  which  are 
deadly  and  poisonous,  are — the  three  chbomb  yellows  or  chbomates 

OF   LBAD  ;   BED  LBAD   Or   BED   OXIDE   OF   LEAD ;    WHITB   LBAD  Or  CAB- 
BONATE    OF    LBAD  ;    VBBMILION     Or    BI8ULPHUBET    OF    MBBCUBT  ;     the 

three  Brunswick  gbeems  ;    vebditbb  or  cabbonatb  of  coppeb  ; 

and   BMBBALD   GBEBN,  ScHBELB*S   obbbn,   or   AB8BNITB   OF   COPPBB. 

Other  articles  which  have  been  stated  to  be  used  in  the  colouring 
of  sugar  confectionery,  and  most  of  which  we  have  ourselves  detected, 
are  clay,  chalky  Naples  yellow  or  sulphuret  of  arsenicum^  massicot  or 
oxide  of  lead,  acetate  and  oxicMoride  of  copper. 

It  may  be  alleged  by  some  that  these  substances  are  employed  in 
quantities  too  inconsiderable  to  prove  injurious  ;  but  this  is  certainly 
not  so,  for  the  quantity  used,  as  is  amply  indicated  in  many  cases  by 
the  eye  alone,  is  often  very  large,  and  sufficient,  as  is  proved  by  num- 
berless recorded  and  continually  occurring  instances,  to  occasion 
disease,  and  even  death.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  pre- 
parations of  lead,  mercury,  copper,  and  arsenic,  are  what  are  termed 
cumulative — that  is,  they  are  liable  to  accumulate  in  the  system  little 
by  little,  until  at  length  the  full  effects  of  the  poisons  become  manl- 
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festetl.  Injurious  conaequences  have  been  known  to  result  fipom 
merely  moistening  wafers  with  the  ton^e;  now  the  ingredients  used 
forcolouring  these  include  many  that  are  employed  in  sugar  confec' 
tionery:  how  much  more  injurious  then  must  the  consumption  of 
sugar  thus  painted  prove,  when  these  pigments  are  actually  received 
into  the  stomach! 

That  deadly  poisons,  like  the  above,  should  be  daily  wied  for  the 
mere  sake  of  imparting  colour  to  articles  of  such  general  consumption 
as  sugar  confectionery — articles  consumed  chiefly  by  children,  who 
from  their  delicate  or<rRnisation  are  much  more  susceptible  than 
adults — is  both  surprising  and  lamentable.  It  is  surprising,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles  should  be  so  reck- 
less as  to  employ  them ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  authorities  should 
tolerate  their  u^e. 

Dr.  Thomson  furnished  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Adul- 
teration with  the  following  particulars  regarding  the  a<lulteration  of 
sugar  confectionery  with  terra  alba  or  wlphate  of  lime  :  — 

"I  procured  from  a  great  manufactory  of  those  substances  specimens 
at  different  prices.  There  were  about  ten  different  samples,  of  which 
I  have  the  details  here  ;  I  will  first  speak  of  what  are  called  raint^  at 
7d.  a  pound ;  they  contained  3*03  per  cent,  of  a  substance  which  is 
sold  under  the  name  of  terra  alba.  This  terra  alba  I  found  to  be 
plaster  of  Paris.  The  second  sample,  at  84*.  per  cwt.,  contained  20*84 
per  cent,  of  terra  alba.  The  third  was  carroways,  at  5d.  a  pound,  and 
contained  27'82  of  terra  alba.  The  fourth,  another  specimen  of  car- 
roways, at  8d.  a  poimd,  contained  19'22  per  cent,  of  terra  alba.  The 
sixth,  almonds,  at  lOd.  a  pound,  contained  '96  per  cent,  of  terra  alba. 
The  seventh,  another  sample,  at  Sd.  a  pound,  containeil  7*02  per  cent, 
of  terra  alba.  The  eighth  sample,  at  8</.,  contained  22  76  of  terra 
alba.  Ras[)berries,  at  9d.  a  pound,  contained  7*76  of  terra  alba.  Straw- 
berries, at.  9d.  a  pound,  cimtaincd  8*28  per  cent,  of  terra  alba. 

Mr.  Gay  states,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  before  the  Committee 
on  Adulteration:  — 

"  I  believe  many  articles  of  confectionery  are  adulterated ;  I  think 
carraway  comfits  are  very  extensively  adulterated,  and  also  many  of 
the  peppermint  lozenges.  I  believe  the  basis  of  both  those  and  cori- 
ander and  almond  comfits  are  flour ;  af^er  the  seeds  are  put  into  the 
pan,  a  little  syrup  is  thrown  over  them,  and  that  is  dusted  over  with 
either  flour  or  whiting,  or  plaster  of  Paris ;  a  pretty  strong  coat  is  put 
upon  them  in  this  way,  and  then  they  are  finished  with  a  stronger  and 
better  syrup." 

White  lead  used  in  sugar  cake  ornaments  is  itself  often  extensively 
adulterated  with  sulphate  of  barytes. 

Further,  many  articles  of  sugar  confectionery  are  flavoured  with 
"  essences,"  which  are  often  of  an  injurious  and  even  dangerous  cha- 
racter, some  of  them  containing  prussic  acid  and  fusil  oil. 
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In  reference  to  the  use  of  these  essences,  much  information  will  be 
found  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
Adulteration. 

Amongst  the  essences  used  to  flavour  sweet  confectionery,  are  some 
prepared  from  oil  of  grain  or  fusil  oil.  Pineapple  drops  are  said  to 
owe  their  flavour  to  an  essence  prepared  from  that  deleterious 
substance. 

Other  compounds,  prepared  from  fusil  oil  are  made  to  imitate  the 
flavour  of  Jargonelle  pears  and  ribstone  pippins.  ^^  I  have  heard/* 
states  Professor  Taylor,  "  that  some  of  the  Jargonelle  pear  drops  and 
the  ribstone  pippin  drops  have  produced  drowsiness  and  stupor  in 
children.  It  is  an  imposition  on  the  public  to  sell  in  this  way  a  che- 
mically flavoured  substance  under  another  name." 

A  very  fragrant  fruity  essence  may  be  produced  from  rotten  cheese, 
by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash. 

Another  essence  extensively  used  for  flavouring  sweetmeats  and 
confectionery  is  ratifia,  essential  oil  of  almonds,  or  essence  of  peach 
kernels.  It  is  obtained  by  distilling  bitter  almond  cake  with  water, 
and  it  contains  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  prussic  acid,  but  is 
most  variable  in  its  strength.  As  small  a  quantity  as  twenty  drops 
has  been  known  to  occasion  death. 

There  is  another  compound  of  prussic  acid,  called  "  almond  flavour:" 
it  contains  about  one  drachm  of  the  essential  oil  to  seven  drachms  of 
spirit,  but  its  strength  varies  very  much.  Many  fatal  cases  have  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  this  flavouring  substance. 

The  prussic  acid  in  these  preparations  is  not  essential  to  their 
flavour,  and  might  with  a  little  care  be  readily  separated,  so  that,  as 
Professor  Taylor  remarks  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  Adulteration,  ^*  there  is  no  excuse  for  selling  prussic 
acid  in  these  compounds  but  laziness  and  ignorance.*' 

Lastly,  the  papers  in  which  the  ornaments  are  wrapped  are  usually 
coloured  with  various  poisonous  pigments, — a  practice  which  ought  to 
be  forbidden,  since  children  are  very  apt  to  put  these  papers  in  their 
mouth.s  and  suck  them. 

In  some  other  countries,  as  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  ma* 
nufacturers  of  sugar  confectionery  have  long  been  forbidden  to  use 
injurious  colouring  ingredients  under  severe  penalties.  Sellers  of  these 
articles  in  Paris  are  also  obliged  to  put  their  names  on  every  parcel  of 
confectionery  they  sell ;  they  are  neld  responsible  for  all  accidents 
which  may  arise  from  their  consumption,  and  they  are  even  forbidden 
to  wra^  the  articles  in  coloured  papers. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Council  of  Health  of  Paris,  we  now 
furnish  two  lists,  one  of  colours  the  use  of  which  may  be  permitted, 
and  the  other,  of  those  colours  the  employment  of  which  should  be 
strictly  prohibited,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  health,  and  most  of  them  absolutely  poisonous :  — 
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List  of  Colours,  the  Use  of  which 
may  be  permitted, 

Ybllows. 
Saffron. 
Turmeric. 
French  berries. 
Lake  of  ditto,  or  yellow  lake. 
Persian  berries. 
Lake  of  ditto. 
Quercitron  bark. 
Lake  of  ditto. 
Fustic  wood. 
Lake  of  ditto. 


Rbds. 

Cochineal. 
Lakes  of  ditto, 
Carmine  and 
Brazil  wood. 
Lakes  of  ditto. 
Pink  madder  lake. 


Purples. 

Madder  purple. 
Logwood  and  lA^igo. 
Any  of  the  lakes,  with  indigo  or 
litmus. 


List  of  Colours,  the  Use  of  which 
should  be  prohibited. 

Yellows. 

Gamboge. 

The  three  chrome  yellows,  or 
chromates  of  lead. 

Massicot,  or  protoxide  of  lead. 

Yellow  orpiment,  or  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  um. 

King^s  yellow,  or  sulphuret  of 
arsenicum,  with  lime  and  sul- 
phur. 

Iodide  of  lead. 

Sulphuret  of  antimony,  or  Naples 
yellow. 

Yellow  ochre. 

Reds. 

Red  lead,  minium,  or  red  oxide 
of  lead. 

Vermilion,  or  bisulphuret  of  mer- 
cury. 

Red  orpiment,  realgar,  or  bisul- 
phuret of  arsenic. 

Iodide  of  mercury. 

Red  ferruginous  earths,  as  Vene- 
tian red,  &c. 

Bbowns. 

Vandyke  brown. 
Umber. 

PUBPLES. 

All  purples  resulting  from  the 
mixture  of  any  of  the  prohibited 
reds  or  blues. 

Blues.  • 

Prussian  blue,  or  ferrocyanide  of 

iron. 
Indigo. 
Antwerp  blue,  a  preparation  of 

Prussian  blue. 
Cobalt. 
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List  of  Colours^  the  Use  of  which 
may  he  permitted. 


Blues. 


Indigo. 
Litmus 


List  of  Coltmrs,  the  Use  of  which 
shonjdd  he  prohibited. 

BiiUES  —  continued. 

Smalt,  a  crlass  of  cobalt. 

Blue  verditer,  or  gesquicarbonate 
of  copper. 

Ultramarine,  a  double  silicate  of 
alumina  and  soda,  with  sulphu- 
ret  of  sodium. 

German  or  artificial  ultramarine, 
which  resembles  in  its  compo- 
sition natural  ultramarine. 

Gbebhs. 
The  three  false  Brunswick  greenSj 

being   mixtures   of   the   chro- 

mates  of  lead  and  indigo. 
Mineral  green,  green  verditer,  or 

subcarbonate  of  copper. 
Verdigris,  or  diacetate  of  copper. 
Emerald    green,  or    arsenite   of 

copper. 
The  true  Brunswick  greens,  or 

oxychlorides  of  copper. 
False  verditer,  or  subsulphate  of 

copper  and  chalk. 

The  various  Beonzb  Powdbes. 

Grold,  silver,  and  copper  bronzes ; 
these  consist  of  alloys,  in  differ- 
ent proportions,  of  copper  and 
zinc. 

White  lead,  or  carbonate  of  lead. 

By  an  examination  of  these  lists,  it  will  be  perceived  that  nearly 
all  the  substances  now  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of  coloured 
sugar  confectionery  belong  to  the  second  or  prohibited  list.  Even  the 
first  list  contains  the  names  of  two  or  three  colours,  the  use  of  which 
is  not  wholly  free  from  objection, — as  indigo,  litmus,  and  sap  green  ; 
the  two  latter  in  consequence  of  their  liability  to  adulteration. 
Genuine  litmus,  being  a  vegetable  colour,  is  of  course  harmless ;  but 
its  use  is  rendered  objectionable  from  its  being  frequently  adulter- 
ated, according  to  M.  Andral,  with  common  arsenic  and  peroxide  of 
mercury. 

From  ultramarine,  in  contact  with  an  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
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Gbebns. 

Sap  green  (juice  of  Rhamnus  ca- 

tharticus). 
Yellow  lake,  or   French  berries 

and  indigo. 
Any  of  the  vegetable  yellows,  or 

lakes,    with    indigo,    including 

Persian  berries  and  indigo. 

Obs.  —  Of  the  above  colours 
one,  sap  green^  is  certainly  liable 
to  injurious  adulteration,  and  it  is 
stated  that  Uimus  is  so  likewise. 
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is  freely  liberated ;  and  this  liberation  no  doubt  takes  place  readily 
in  the  stomach  when  any  confectionery  coloured  by  this  pigment  'a 
partaken  of :  hence  the  use  of  this  pigment  is  objectionable. 

For  ourselves,  we  altogether  object  to  the  practice  of  colouring 
articles  of  consumption  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions :  while  it  merely 
gratifies  the  sense  of  sight,  it  serves  to  conceal  other  adulterations, 
and  is  attended  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  the  greatest  danger  to 
health.  The  danger  arises,  not  merely  from  the  wilful  emplojrment 
of  substances  of  known  hurtfulness,  but  also  from  their  use  through 
ignorance  and  accident.  The  excuse  df  ignorance  may  tell  somewhat 
in  favour  of  manufacturers,  who  in  some  cases  may  not  be  aware  of 
the  deadly  nature  of  the  articles  which  they  daily  use,  knowing  them 
only  by  their  common  or  popular  names. 

.  Serious  as  the  results  recorded  in  these  analyses  really  are,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that,  some  years  since,  things  were  even  worse,  and 
that  nothing  was  more  common  than  to  meet  with  articles  of  su<;ar 
confectionery  coloured  with  verdigris  or  acetate  of  copper,  with  ihe 
verditers  or  carbonates  of  copper,  and  with  mineral  green  or  arsenite 
of  copper,  all  of  which  are  virulent  poisons. 

A  few  of  the  cases  of  poisoning  resulting  from  the  use  of  coloured 
sugar  confectionery,  will  be  found  recorded  in  **  Food  and  its  Adul- 
terations." 

On  the  Detection  op  the  Adulterations  or  Sugar 

CONFECTIONEBT. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  brief  directions,  which  may 
prove  of  assistance  to  others  who  may  desire  to  analyse  for  themselves 
any  suspected  samples  of  coloured  confectionery.  We  shall,  however, 
confine  our  directions  chiefly  to  the  detection  of  those  substances 
which  we  have  ourselves  discovered  in  the  ditferent  samples  subjected 
to  examination.  From  the  large  number  of  analyses  which  we  have 
made,  and  the  results  of  which  we  have  already  made  known,  the 
pigments  detected  will  embrace  certainly  all  the  most  important  of 
those  which  are  ordinarily  employed  in  the  colouration  of  confec- 
tionery. 

Of  the  colours  used,  some  are  soluble  in  water,  and  others  in- 
soluble ;  the  former  include  nearly  all  the  vegetable  colours,  and  the 
latter  most  of  the  mineral  colours.  In  this  particular,  therefore,  there 
is  a  broad  distinction  between  vegetable  and  mineral  colouring  mat- 
ters, which  will  be  found  very  useful  in  guiding  us  in  our  subsequent 
operations. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  but  one  colouring  matter  present, 
and  this  is  usually  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  various  articles  of 
confectionery,  while  in  other  cases  different  colours  are  used  in  the 
same  article.  When  the  colour  is  confined  to  the  surface,  it  is  readily 
removed  by  washing  in  distilled  water,  from  which,  if  mineral  or  in- 
soluble, it  will  usu^ly  be  precipitated  after  standing  for  some  time, 
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and  it  may  then  be  obtained  in  an  almost  unmixed  state,  and  weighed. 
When  the  colour  is  diffused  throughout  the  whole  of  the  article,  the 
same  end  can  be  accomplished  by  dissolving  it  in  water ;  the  sugar 
will  be  removed  hj  the  water,  and  the  colouring  matter  will  subside. 
But  should  the  article  contain  starch,  or  any  other  insoluble  substance, 
it,  of  course,  goeji  down  with  the  colouring  matter.  When  different 
colours  occur  in  the  same  article,  they  must  each  be  cut  out  with  a 
knife,  and  separately  washed  and  tested. 

In  many  cases  a  shorter  method  of  proceeding  than  the  above  may 
be  adopted.  The  confectionery,  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  coloured 
with  a  fixed  metallic  salt,  may  be  incinerated  in  a  capsule,  and  the  ash 
tested. 

Nearly  all  the  pigments  used  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of 
the  Ibllowing  colours :  red,  yellow^  bftte,  green,  brown,  and  purple ; 
other  tints  occur,  which  are  formed  by  various  combinations  of  the 
primary  colours. 

Vegetable  and  Animal  Beds, 

If  the  red  or  pink  colouring  matter  be  of  a  vegetable  nature,  or  in- 
deed if  it  consist  of  a  solution  of  Coccus  cacti  or  cochineal,  this  may  be 
ascertained  by  simply  immersing  small  portions  of  the  coloured  comfit 
or  lozenge,  the  one  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  the  other  in 
acetic  acid ;  if  it  be  a  vegetable  colour,  or  the  animal  colouring  matter 
cochineal,  it  will  become  purulish  in  the  alkaline,  and  brilliant  red  in 
the  acid  solution.  If  the  colour  be  not  thus  affected,  then  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  mineral  colouring  matter,  most  probably 
either  red  lead  or  vermilion.  Inasmuch  as  many  red  and  pink 
comfits,  &c.,  are  coloured  with  non-metallic  colouring  matter,  it  is  as 
well  to  try  them  all  in  this  way  in  the  first  instan(;e,  and  so  save  our- 
selves the  trouble  of  analysing  each  for  metallic  pigments. 

Mineral  Reds. — The  lead  of  the  red  oxide  may  be  obtained  either  by 
washing  or  by  incinerating  the  comfits. 

If  we  desire  simply  to  ascertain  whether  the  red  pigment  consist  of 
lead  or  not,  we  have  only  to  treat  it  with  a  drop  or  so  of  nitric  acid, 
and  to  add  subsequently  a  little  solution  of  sulphuret  of  ammonium  ; 
these  reagents  may  often  be  applied  to  the  pigment  upon  the  article 
of  sugar  confectionery,  by  which  means  we  are  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain in  a  minute  or  so  whether  the  colouring  matter  consist  of  or 
contain  lead  or  not.  We  may  proceed  in  the  same  way  to  detect  the 
lead  in  massicot,  in  the  chromates  of  lead,  either  pure  or  when 
mixed  with  Prussian  blue,  as  in  the  different  Brunswick  greens,  only 
that  in  the  case  of  the  chromates  and  Brunswick  greens  it  is  best  to 
use  hydrochloric  acid  as  a  solvent  for  the  lead. 

We  have  stated  that  most  of  the  mineral  pigments  may  be  procured 
in  a  separate  state  by  washing  out  the  sugar.  Having  in  this  case,  by 
a  preliminary  trial  ascertained  that  the  pigment  we  have  to  deal 
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with  consists  of  red  lead,  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  dry 
and  weigh  it  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  present. 

But  in  some  cases,  owino;  to  the  use  of  starch,  chalk,  or  other  adul- 
terating ingredient,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  obtain  the  preparation 
of  lead  or  other  pigment  in  a  separate  state.  We  must  then  proceed 
as  follows,  to  determine  the  amount  of  lead  present :  — 

The  lead  must  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  the  ash,  either 
as  a  sulphuret  or  an  iodide  of  lead :  this  must  be  collected,  dried, 
weighed,  and  the  lead  calculated  from  it. 

There  is  one  source  of  fallacy  which  must  be  guarded  ag&inst. 
If  the  sugar  be  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  lime,  the  lead  mar 
escape  detection  proceeding  in  this  manner,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
converted  into  a  sulphate,  in  this  case  the  soluble  portion  of  the  ash 
having  been  removed,  the  remainder  should  be  fused  with  a  ouxture 
of  nitre  and  bisulphate  of  potash ;  the  residue,  after  having  been  well 
washed  with  water,  is  to  be  treated  with  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  tar- 
trate of  ammonia,  by  which  means  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  taken  up, 
and  may  be  precipitated  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  hisulphuret  of  mercury  or  vermilion,  afler  being  obtained  in  as 
pure  a  state  as  possible  by  washing,  must  be  dissolved  in  aqua  regis, 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  and  must  be  tested  for  in  tite  manner  described 
at  p.  377.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with,  in  the  same  red 
pigment,  both  lead  and  mercury,  vermilion  being  very  subject  to 
adulteration  with  red  lead. 

Detection  of  the  YeUow  Colours. 

The  yeUowSj  like  the  reds,  may  be  either  vegetable  or  mineral;  but 
contrary  to  what  was  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  reds,  the  yellow 
colouring  matters  employed  are  for  the  most  part  mineral,  consisting 
of  lemon  or  orange  chromes,  both  these  being  chromates  of  lead^  and 
sometimes  of  either  Naples  yellow  or  massicot. 

Mineral  Yellows.  —  All  the  yellows  should  therefore  be  tested  for 
lead  in  the  first  instance.  For  this  purpose  the  surface  of  the 
comiit  should  be  touched  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  usually  de- 
stroys the  colour  at  once  if  it  be  a  salt  of  lead,  especially  a  chromate ; 
afterwards  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  ammonium  should  be 
applied  to  the  same  spot  as  the  acid,  when,  if  lead  be  present,  it  will 
become  more  or  less  black  according  to  the  quantity.  If  the  pigment 
contain  lend,  in  all  probability  it  is  one  of  the  chromates,  and  if  not 
one  of  these,  massicot^  which  consists  of  the  protoxide  of  lead.  The 
colour  of  Naples  yellow  is  almost  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  chromates  of  lead. 

The  chromic  acid  of  the  chromate  of  lead  is  to  be  detected  bv  the 
process  given  in  the  article  on  Snuff.  Tlie  chromates  of  lead  may 
also  be  discriminated  from  massicot  in  most  cases  simply  by  their 
colour. 
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Naples  yeUnw  or  sulphuret  of  antimony^  may  be  thus  identified  :  — 
Dissolve  the  pi  ment  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  tartaric  acid  diluted 
with  .water,  treat  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when,  if  antimony  is  pre- 
sent, an  orange-red  precipitate  will  subside  very  different  from  that  of 
sulphuret  of  arsenic  Another  way  is  to  sublime  the  antimony  in  a 
test  tube,  and  to  examine  the  metallic  crust  with  the  microscope. 

Vegetable  Yellows. — Those  articles  which  are  not  found  to  contain 
lead  should  be  subsequently  tested  for  gamboge^  which  is  the  next 
pigment  most  commonly  employed;  and  if  it  do  not  prove  to  be  this, 
then  a  portion  of  the  conint  should  be  immersed  m  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  when,  if  it  become  decidedly  browned,  the  colouring 
matter  will  be  vegetable,  and  most  likely  turmeric,  saffron,  or  yellow 
lake,  which  is  usually  formed  from  the  colouring  matter  of  French 
berries  thrown  down  by  alumina  or  lime,  but  it  may  be  made  from 
any  vegetable  yellow  :  these  vegetable  yellows  are  not  yerj  frequently 
employed,  probably  on  account  of  their  liability  to  alter  and  fade  on 
exposure  to  the  air  and  light, — an  objection  which  also  applies, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  to  gamboge. 

If  the  pigment  be  gamboge,  it  will  form,  with  distilled  water,  a  yel- 
lowish opaque  emulsion,  which  will  not  let  fall  any  deposit.  This 
emulsion  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  alcohol  added  to  the 
residuum;  the  alcohol  will  take  up  the  gamboge,  and  when  water  is 
added  to  the  solution,  the  gamboge  will  be  precipitated.  If  to  the 
vellow  precipitate  a  drop  or  two  of  strong  ammonia  be  now  added,  it 
18  redissolved,  producing  a  blood -red  solution,  from  which  it  is  pre- 
cipitated pale  yellow  by  nitric  acid.  Turmeric  gives  nearly  the  same 
reactions,  and  therefore  much  care  is  requisite  to  discriminate  between 
the  two.  Turmeric  does  not  form  so  decided  an  emulsion  with  water 
as  gamboge. 

On  the  Deteclion  of  the  Blue  Colours, 

The  blues  may  be  also  either  vegetable  or  mineral:  the  former 
include  litmus  and  indigo;  and  the  latter,  Prussian  blue,  Antwerp  blue, 
the  two  verditers,  which  consist  of  carbonate  of  copper,  the  only 
difierence  between  them  being,  that  the  paler  vcrditer  is  diluted  with 
lime ;  cobalt;  smalt,  which  is  a  glass  of  cobalt  powdered ;  and  artificial 
idtramarine,  which  is  made  in  imitation  of  true  ultramarine  or  lazulite. 

Vegetable  Blues, — The  vegetable  blue,  litmus,  is  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguisihed  by  its  becoming  red  on  the  addition  of  weak  acids.  This 
pigment  is  manufactured  from  several  species  of  a  lichen  (Rocella), 
and,  when  genuine,  is  innocuous.  In  a  Report  of  M.  Andral,  ad- 
dressed some  years  since  to  the  Prefect  of  Police,  it  is  stated  that  some 
manufacturers  mix  common  arsenic  and  peroxide  of  mercury  with 
litmus,  and  M.  Andral  therefore  considers  that  its  use  in  the  colouring 
of  sweet  confectionery  should  be  prohibited. 

Indigo  is  sufficiently  distinguisned  by  its  subliming  in  dense  violet 
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vapours  when  heated,  by  formiii<;f  a  blue  solution  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  by  its  remaining  unchanged  in  alkalies. 

Mineral  Blues. — The  colour  of  ferrocyanide  of  iroUy  or  Prwttian 
bluen  is  immediately  discharged  on  the  addition  of  the  caustic  alkalief. 
the  iron  being  thrown  down  in  the  state  of  peroxide,  when,  if  necessary, 
the  iron  may  be  collected  and  weighed ;  the  colour  is  also  destroyed 
by  incineration,  the  re<i  oxide  of  iron  only  being  left,  which  may  be 
wei«;hed  and  calculated  into  Prussian  blue. 

Antwerp  blue  is  Prussian  blue,  the  colour  of  which  is  rendered 
lighter  and  brighter  in  consequence  of  its  dilution  with  some  colour- 
less material,  usually  chalk.  The  tests  for  Antwerp  blue  are  there- 
fore the  same  as  for  Prussian  blue,  those  for  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk 
being  superadded.  This  and  the  preceding  pigment  is  in  general 
sufficiently  distinguished  by  adding  a  drop  or  so  of  solution  of  am- 
monia or  potash  direct  to  them  upon  the  sugar,  these  reagents  at  once 
destroying  the  blue  colour. 

The  Verditers  are  carbonates  of  copper;  they  are  distinguished  from 
other  salts  of  copper  by  the  escape  of  cirbonic  acid  on  the  addition  of 
any  mineral  acid :  when  boiled  for  a  long  time,  or  heated  carefully, 
the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  the  pigment  becomes  brown.  The 
tests  for  copper,  and  the  method  by  which  it  may  be  determined 
quantitatively,  will  be  found  described  under  the  head  of  Pickles  and 
Preserves. 

The  remaining  blue  pigments,  cobalt^  smalts  and  uUrcanarine^  are 
distinguished  by  their  colour  being  fixed  in  the  fire,  so  that  the  ash 
of  sugar  articles  coloured  with  any  of  these  substances  is  of  a  bright 
blue,  the  tint  varying  according  to  the  blue  used,  as  well  as  also  in 
consequence  of  admixture  with  uncoloured  substances,  such  as  chalk, 
sulphate  of  lime,  or  pipe  clay.  These  colours  are  somewhat  expensive, 
especially  the  true  ultramarine,  but  they  are  of  such  intensity  that  a 
little  goes  a  great  way ;  there  is,  however,  a  cheap  kind  of  ultiama- 
rine,  sold  in  the  shops  as  German  or  French  vltramarine^  the  price 
being  about  sixpence  per  ounce,  and  it  is  this  blue  pigment  which 
is  chiefly  employed  in  the  colouring  of  sugar  confectionery.  It  con- 
sists of  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda  with  sulphuret  of  sodium, 
and  it  may  be  distinguished,  when  free  from  admixture  with  other 
substances,  by  adding  to  it  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  observing 
the  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved.  This  method  of  dis- 
crimination is,  in  the  case  of  coloured  sugar  confectionery,  for  the  most 
part  inapplicable,  since  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  almost  invariably 
thrown  oft  whenever  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  ash  left  on  the 
incineration  of  most  articles  of  sugar  confectionery.  The  pigment 
ought  therefore  to  be  procured  in  a  separate  state,  by  washing,  and 
the  acid  applied  to  it  when  dry. 
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On  the  Detection  of  the  Oreen  Colours. 

Vegetable  Greens. — Of  the  greens,  there  is  but  one  vegetable  green 
used — namely,  sap  green.  This  is  prepared  from  the  green  berries 
of  the  buckthorn,  Rhamnus  catharticvs ;  but  its  use  is  to  be  objected 
to  on  account  of  its  frequent  adulteration  with  green  metallic  pier- 
ments,  containing  either  copper  or  arsenic,  in  order  to  heighten  its 
colour  and  render  it  more  permanent.  It  is  bleached  bj  chlorine  and 
acids. 

Metallic  Chreens.  —  Of  the  metallic  greens,  some  are  simple  colours, 
while  others  are  composed  of  a  blue  and  a  yellow  mixed.  The  simple 
greens  are  acetate  of  copper  or  verdigris,  and  arsenite  of  copper, 
emerald  green  or  Scheele's  ^een. 

Acetate  of  copper  is  distinguished  from  other  green  salts  of  copper 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  acetic  acid  is  liberated,  and  may 
be  detected  by  its  odour. 

Arsenite  of  copper  is  best  recognised  by  means  of  the  arsenic,  of 
which  it  is  in  part  composed  :  a  portion  of  the  colouring  matter  sepa- 
rated from  the  sugar  by  washing,  when  perfectly  dry  is  placed  in  a 
test  tube  open  at  both  ends,  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  being  applied 
out^side  the  tube ;  this  will  cause  the  arsenic  to  sublime,  and,  condensing 
on  the  cool  side  of  the  tube,  it  forms  a  bright  metallic  crufit,  which, 
examined  with  a  low  power  of  the  microscope,  is  ascertained  to  consist 
of  minute  octohedral  crystals.     This  test  is  perfectly  conclusive. 

The  compound  greens  ordinarily  used  are  those  commonly  sold  as 
Brunswick  greens ;  they  are  the  colours  usually  employed  in  making 
green  paint,  and  are  of  three  different  tints,  known  as  pale,  middle,  and 
deep  Brunswick.  They  consist  of  a  mixture,  in  yarious  proportions, 
of  usually  Antwerp  blue,  but  sometimes  ultramarine,  and  chromate  of 
lead.  When  obtained  in  any  quantity  from  the  confectionery,  and 
diffused  through  water  in  a  shallow  dish,  the  two  colours  easily 
sepNarate,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the  eye  alone. 

They  may  usually  be  recognised  without  the  trouble  of  procuring 
them  in  a  separate  state  by  washing,  by  adding  reagents  direct  to  these 
pigments  as  they  cover  the  sugar  ornament.  If  ammonia  or  potash 
18  added,  the  green  colour  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  a  yellow ; 
that  of  the  Prussian  blue  being  destroyed  by  the  alkali,  the  chromate  of 
lead  comes  into  view  again ;  if  the  pigment  is  touched  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  becomes  blue,  this  arising  from  the  solution  of  the 
chromate  of  lead  by  the  acid.  These  are  ready  and  very  satisfactory 
tests.  Other  compound  greens  are  occasionally  made  by  mixing  a 
yellow  pigment,  usually  pale  chrome,  with  one  or  other  of  the  verditers. 
The  true  Brunswick  greens  are  oxichlorides  of  copper,  but  these, 
being  very  expensive,  are  seldom  employed. 

The  oxichlorides  of  copper  may  be  thus  distinguished  from  the  other 
green  salts  of  copper.  Dissolve  the  pigment  in  a  little  pure  and  dilute 
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nitric  acid,  add  nitrate  of  silver,  when,  if  a  white  precipitate  ensues,  it 
consists  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Brown  Colours. 
Thej  are  distinguished  by  the  iron  contained  in  them. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Purple  Colours. 

The  purple  colour  sometimes  met  with  in  sugar  confectionery  is 
usually  composed  of  a  mixture  of  Antiverp  blue  and  some  vegetable 
phikt  as  rose-ptnhj  the  lakes,  or  cochineal.  We  must  therefore  test  for 
the  pigments  named  bj  the  methods  already  indicated. 

On  the  Detection  of  Bronze  Powders. 

Bronze  powders  consist  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  :  usually  they 
are  sufficiently  distinguished  by  their  metallic  appearance  ;  in  doubt- 
ful cases  they  may  be  dissolved  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  the  excess  of 
acid  got  rid  of  by  evaporation,  and  the  aqueous  solution  tested  for 
copper  and  zinc ;  the  solution  should  be  separated  into  two  equal 
portions,  the  one  tested  for  copper  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  other 
for  zinc  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  throws  down  a 
white  sulphuret  of  zinc. 

Having  completed  the  description  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
numerous  pigments  employed  to  colour  sugar  confectionery  may  be 
detected,  it  now  remains  only  to  indicate  the  processes  by  which  the 
other  substances,  not  pigments,  either  ascertained  to  be  used  by 
ourselves  or  others  in  the  adulteration  of  sugar  confectionery,  may  be 
discovered. 

The  principal  of  these  substances  are  various  kinds  oi starchy  chalk, 
sulphate  of  lime,  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  plaster  of  Ptiris  or  gypsum, 
and  white  potters'  clay,  pipe  clay,  'or  Cornish  clay. 

On  the  Detection  of  Chalk,  Plaster  of  Paris,  and  Clay. 

Ordinary  plaster  of  Paris,  although  stated  to  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  confectionery  intended  to  be  eaten,  can  scarcely  ever 
be  so,  since  when  this  is  moistened  with  water  it  quickly  becomes 
solid,  retaining  its  solid  state  after  incineration ;  on  the  other  hand, 
hydrated  sulphate  of  lime  does  not  remain  solid,  and  when  exposed 
to  a  red  heat,  it  is  still  a  powder.  The  process  for  the  qualitative 
and  quantitative  determination  of  this  salt  is  described  at  p.  99. 

Chalk  is  sufficiently  identified  by  its  appearance,  by  its  effisrvescing 
on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  by  the  lime  which  is  thrown  down  from 
its  solution  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  See  p.  101.  Alumina  is  detected 
by  the  process  indicated  at  p.  180.  ^ 
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On  the  Detection  of  the  Different  Kindt  of  Starch, 

The  kind  of  starch  employed  is  detected  by  means  of  the  microscope. 
A  minute  portion  of  the  suvar  should  be  placed  upon  a  slip  of  glass 
and  a  drop  of  water  adtied,  if  the  sugar  dissolve  witnout  any  appear- 
ance of  residue,  the  solution  being  quite  transparent,  the  probability 
is  that  no  starch  is  present,  but  if  there  be  any  residue,  this  should  be 
placed  under  the  microscope,  when  the  starch,  if  present,  will  usually 
be  recognised  by  the  form  of  the  granules,  but  soould  the  starch  b^ 
in  an  amorphous  state  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  boiled,  then 
a  little  iodine  should  be  added  to  the  residue,  which  will  at  once 
reveal  its  presence.  The  quantity  may  be  estimated  in  either  of  the 
following  ways  : — ^When  starch  only  is  mixed  with  the  sugar  the  latter 
may  be  dissolved  out,  and  the  precipitated  starch  dried  and  weighed ; 
but  when  any  other  insoluble  substance  is  present  the  precipitate  leflt 
after  the  removal  6f  the  sugar  may  be  burned,  and  the  loss  of  weight 
will  give  very  nearly  the  quantity  of  starch  ;  or  the  precipitate  may 
be  boiled  in  water ;  the  starch  will  be  taken  up,  and  the  insoluble 
matter  will  subside ;  the  supernatant  liquid  can  then  be  decanted  from 
the  deposit,  and  the  starch  obtained  on  evaporation  or  by  precipita- 
tion in  the  form  of  an  iodide,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium. 

Un^l  the  5th  of  April,  1857,  the  duty  on  sugar  confectionery  will 
be  2^.  per  lb. ;  till  the  5th  of  April,  1858,  2<L  per  lb. ;  thenceafter, 
H^.  per  lb. 

Stuxade*  and  all  fruits  and  vegetables  preserved  in  sugar  are 
charged  the  same  duty,  such  as  citron  peel,  &c. 

Gross  amount  of  duty  received  upon  Confectionery  in  the  year 
1854,  535;. ;  1855,  629/. 

Imports  in  1854,  73^347  lbs.;  in  1855,  69,559  lbs.  Retained  for 
home  consumption  in  the  first  year,  64,708  lbs. ;  in  the  second, 
62,368  lbs. 


PORTER,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

PoBTEB  and  stout  should  be  brewed  of  malt  and  hops  only,  and  the 
colour,  as  well  as  flavour,  should  be  due  to  these  alone. 

The  colour  of  all  malt  liquors  is  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  heat 
to  which  the  malt  has  been  subjected  in  the  kiln,  and  upon  the  amount 
of  ripeness  the  hops  have  attained  before  being  stripped  from  the 
poles.  Thus,  for  the  pale  bitter  ales  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  husk  of  the  malt  from  charring  in  the  least,  and  to  main- 
tain the  original  straw  colour  of  the  barley ;  and  in  the  selection  of 
the  hops,  that  they  should  be  picked  as  soon  as  sufficiently  ripe  to 
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keep,  and  that  no  single  brown  or  withered  leaf  should  be  suffered  to 
remain.  The  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  case  with  the  malt  and  bops 
required  for  porter.  The  malt  should  be  briskly  dried,  until  the 
flower  of  the  gnan  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  crushes  witii  a  crisp 
friability  between  the  teeth;  the  hops,  also,  should  have  hun^  in  the 
autumn  sun  till  they  have  attained  a  rich  golden  hue,  and  the  aeeds 
are  perfectly  developed.  With  all  attention  to  these  requirements, 
however,  the  beer  brewed  would  still  be  far  from  the  necessary  colour 
and  flavour,  and  to  attain  these  the  maltster  is  compelled  to  prepare 
malt  in  a  peculiar  manner.  It  must  be  remembered,  nevertheless, 
that  the  strength  of  the  porter  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  pale  malt, 
as  the  other  kinds  have  their  saccharine  properties  so  altered  by 
roasting  as  to  render  them  nearly  useless,  except  for  colour  and 
flavour,  as  before  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  these  distinctive  properties  of  port«r  and  stout,  there 
is  one  other  of  still  greater  importance — the  peculiarity  of  the  fer- 
mentation. Up  to  the  commencement  of  this  last  stage  of  the  process 
of  brewing,  the  manufacture  of  porter  is  conducted  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  ale,  with  the  addition  of  the  different  flavouring 
malts  before  mentioned ;  but  during  the  fermentation  the  great  dif- 
ference is  effected,  as  all  the  sugar  is  converted  into  spirit,  excepting 
only  such  portion  as  is  required  to  preserve  the  beer  from  the  acetous 
fermentation,  which  is  less  than  in  ale,  by  reason  of  the  larger  amount 
of  hops  used  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  wort.  The  differ- 
ence will  be  best  appreciated  by  the  annexed  figures.  Good  porter 
should  weigh  about  twenty-two  pounds  specific  gravity  above  water 
per  barrel  of  thirty-six  gallons  before  the  fermentation,  and  single  X 
ale  about  the  same ;  but  after  fermontation,  the  porter  will  be  found 
to  retain  only  five  pounds  weight  per  barrel,  while  the  ale  has  seven. 
Thus,  ordinary  ale  is  more  liable  to  derange  the  stomach,  by  reason  of 
its  greater  sweetness,  while  porter  is  more  heady  in  proportion  to  its 
stren^h,  and  soporific  in  its  tendency,  from  the  strong  infusion  of 
Hops  m  its  composition. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  make  a  few  remarks,  succinct  as  possible, 
upon  the  preparation  of  malt  and  hops  before  they  come  into  the 
brewers*  hands ;  and  upon  isinglass,  the  only  substance  which  should 
be  used  for  fining  beer.  It  may  be  well  to  observe,  before  doing  this, 
that  sugar  is  permitted  by  law  to  be  used  for  brewing,  and  has  been 
and  will  be  consumed  extensively  whenever  malt  rises  to  a  sufficiently 
high  price  to  render  it  profitable :  nevertheless,  it  is  advisedly  the 
dogma  that  ^^  porter  and  stout  (and  indeed  all  malt  liquors)  should  be 
brewed  of  malt  and  hops  only,"  as  was  enunciated  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article ;  for  beer  brewed  from  sugar  has  greater  tendency 
to  the  acetous  fermentation  than  malt  liquor,  so  that,  setting  aside  the 
undoubted  superiority  of  flavour  in  the  latter,  the  risk,  both  pecuniary 
and  otherwise,  attending  the  use  of  sugar,  is  too  great  to  t«nipt  the 
prudent  man  of  business. 
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Malt 

Malt  la  barley  in  which  germination  has  been  carried  on  to  a  certain 
extent.,  and  then  suddenly  cut  off  by  the  application  of  heat :  the 
process  is  conducted  as  follows:  —  After  steeping  the  barley  in  a 
cistern  of  water  till  well  swollen,  it  is  thrown  m  layers  on  the  slate 
floors  of  the  long  malt-house,  buildings  well  known ;  it  then  germi- 
nates (juickly ;  it  is  not,  however,  allowed  to  rest,  but  is  turned  over 
from  time  to  time,  until  every  grain  has  been  alike  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  to  such  light  as  is  permitted  to  enter,  which  is  not  great,  as 
the  ^owth  would  otherwise  be  forced  too  speedily,  the  object  to  be 
attained  being  the  conversion  of  the  starch  into  sugar,  which  is  known 
to  be  complete  when  what  is  called  the  acrospire  has  reached  three 
parts  of  the  way  up  the  grain,  particularly  observable  by  a  thicken- 
ing in  the  back  of  the  grains  of  barley.  During  this  stage  the  malt 
emits  a  smell  resembling  that  of  cucumber.  When  the  grain  has 
arrived  at  this  condition,  it  is  thrown  into  the  kiln  in  a  layer  of  from 

Barley.  Malt. 


three  to  five  inches  in  thickness,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
while  there  it  is  turned  over  once  or  twice  in  about  twenty-four 
hours.  The  kiln  has  a  wire-gauze  bottom,  throua;h  which  the  neated 
air  from  a  furnace  of  Welsh  coal  ascends,  lue  briskness  of  the 
fire  and  the  time  of  drying  depend  upon  the  colour  required  in  the 
malt.  The  process  is  then  complete,  with  the  exception  of  screening 
away  the  "  malt  dust," — the  dned  roots  of  the  embryo  plant,  a  very 
nutritious  food  for  cattle,  and  which  abo  does  duty  sometimes  for 
ground  coffee,  Scotch  snuff,  and  other  articles. 

In  the  choice  of  malt,  the  brewer  is  guided  by  the  growth  of  the 
acrospire,  as,  if  it  be  not  sufficiently  developed,  there  is  less  saccha- 
rine matter  in  the  grain  than  is  requisite,  and  more  gluten ;  and,  if 
overcrrown,  the  saccharine  matter  b  absorbed  by  the  progress  of  the 
germination. 

Malt  contains,  besides  saccharine  matter,  a  substance  called  dyastase, 
which,  in  the  mash  tun,  by  the  action  of  hot  water,  and  agitation  by 
machinery,  converts  the  greater  portion  of  the  starch  into  sugar. 

The  pale  malt  thus  manufactured  is  the  base  and  strength  of  all 
mait  liquors.  It  now  remains  to  notice  the  other  malts  used  for  the 
purpose  of  flavouring  and  colouring  stout  and  porter. 

Amber  maltt  used  in  the  proportion  to  pale  malt  of  one  eighth  part, 
differs  merely  in  being  dried  at  last  faster  than  the  ordinary  kind,  and 
by  a  hotter  fire.  The  delicacy  of  the  flavour  of  stout  is  much  de- 
pendent upon  this  malt. 
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Brown  or  blown  malt  is  of  a  darker  colour  extemallj,  bat  inter- 
nally it  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour.  It  is  manufactured  by  being 
f>laced  in  the  kiln  in  a  layer  of  only  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  dried  by 
a  fierce  fire  of  wood  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  This  nia^  used 
in  the  proportion  of  one  half  of  the  pale  malt,  is  the  source  of  the  rick 
empyreumatic  flavour  of  stout  and  porter,  and  d(»es  much  towards  Its 
colour ;  but  this  is  finally  effected  by  what  is  called  patent  malt,  which 
is  of  a  very  dark  brown  colour.  This  malt  is  pale  malt,  perfected  in 
the  kiln  in  the  ordinary  wav,  and  then  roasted  in  a  similar  manner  to 
cofiee,  only  on  an  infinitely  larger  scale.  The  colour  of  porter,  as 
before  mentioned,  is  principally  due  to  this  malt ;  but  it  is  so  power- 
ful an  agent,  that  no  more  than  one  fiftieth  part  of  it  is  used  in  pro- 
portion to  the  other  malts. 

It  is  stated  in  most  chemical  works  that  the  suj^ar  of  malt  is  formed 
at  the  expense  of  the  starch.  If  this  were  so,  the  starch  corpuscles  of 
the  barley  ought  to  exhibit,  when  examined  with  the  microscope, 
some  evidence  of  this  conversion  in  an  alteration  of  form  or  substance. 
Under  the  highest  powers  of  that  instrument,  however,  no  difference 
in  form  or  outline  m  the  granules  of  unmalted  and  malted  barley  is 
perceptible,  the  granules  of  malt  simply  showing  a  greater  tendency 
to  cohere  in  masses.  The  results  of  microscopical  observation  do  not 
appear,  therefore,  to  confirm  the  statement  tbat  the  sugar  of  malt  is 
derived  from  the  starch,  but  they  point  to  another  constituent  of  the 
grain  of  barley  as  that  which  really  furnishes  the  sugar,  namely  tlie 
cellulose.  This  in  malt  is  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Now  cellulose 
has  nearly  the  same  chemical  composition  as  starch,  and  its  transfor- 
mation doubtless  furnishes  much  of  the  sugar  of  malt.  The  presence 
of  the  cellulose  in  the  raw  grain,  and  its  absence  in  malt^  may  be  readily 
shown  by  tearing  into  pieces,  with  needles,  sections  of  the  grains,  and 
washing  away  the  starch. 

The  fact  of  the  disappearance  of  the  cellulose  is  not  only  interesting 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  but  is  also  of  practical  importance,  since 
it  supplies  a  ready  means  by  which  barley  may  be  distinguished  from 
malt,  even  when  the  two  are  mixed  together,  the  discrimination  for 
certain  Excise  purposes  being  often  of  much  consequence. 

The  above  obsiTvations  were  made  principally  upon  samples  of 
barley  and  malt  kindly  furnished  the  author  by  Mr.  Wren,  of  Bunt- 
ingford  ;  to  whose  long  experience  in,  and  great  knowledge  of  malting, 
he  is  indebted  for  many  practical  remarks  and  suggestions. 

Hops, 

Hops  will  next  demand  our  attention ;  but  to  consider  the  kinds 
and  cultivation  of  these  fully  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be 
afforded. 

Hops  are  a  very  delicate  and  precarious  crop,  affected  greatly  by 
the  weather,  and  they  also  fall  a  prey  to  various  kinds  of  blight,  of 
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which  the  'most  devastating  are  the  fiy^  and  VM/vid  or  nut.  The 
former  is  the  well-known  green  insect  and  black  fly,  that  attack  the 
rose  plants ;  and  its  ravages  are  so  great,  that  three  fourths  of  the 
years  crops  are  sometimes  sacrificed.  The  latter  is  a  fungus  which 
attacks  the  hop  itself,  and  not  onlj  prevents  its  proper  development, 
and  thus  destroys  its  preservative  properties,  but  also  communicates 
an  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  beer. 

Like  the  vine,  the  hop  loves  the  sun,  and  can  scarcely  have  too 
much  of  it ;  it  ako  resembles  that  plant  in  the  soils  and  situations  it 
iDost  prefers — the  sunny  sides  of  sloping  hills,  and  the  well-cultivated 
soil  of  Kent,  resting  on  the  Kentish  rag  or  ironstone.  The  most 
choice  bops  are  grown  in  East  Kent,  and  the  next  in  estimation,  in 
mid- Kent.  In  ordinary  seasons,  the  hops  grown  in  Kent  nearly 
suflice  for  all  the  malt  liquors  brewed  in  England  ;  but  in  seasons  of 
scarcity  foreign  hops  are  much  used.  Hitherto,  the  hops  grown  in 
Belgium  have  been  considered  the  best,  and,  in  appearance,  there  is 
no  doubt  they  are  so^  as  the  Belgian  growers  have  taken  great  pains 
to  imitate  our  mode  of  preparation  and  packing ;  but  the  Bavarian 
hops  are  really  much  finer  in  quality  and  flavour,  and  the  aroma  is 
more  perfectly  preserved  by  their  method  of  preparation,  which  differs 
from  ours. 

Some  few  hops  are  imported  from  America,  but  though  very 
powerful,  they  are  so  rank  and  peculiar  in  flavour,  that,  without 
great  improvement  in  cultivation,  they  are  never  likely  to  be  exten- 
sively adopted. 

The  preparation  of  hops  is  a  very  simple  process,  and  may  be 
related  in  but  few  words.  The  poles,  with  the  hop  plants  still  hang- 
ing on  them,  are  pulled  from  the  ground,  when  the  hops  are  picked, 
by  women  and  children  principally,  to  a  great  number  of  wnom  it 
aflfords  a  temporary  employment ;  they  are  then  dried  on  a  kiln,  some- 
what resembling  the  malt  kiln,  but  the  heat  is  much  less,  and  the  floor 
of  the  kiln  is  made  of  hair  cloth.  A  small  portion  of  sulphur  is 
burned  on  rtie  kiln  fire,  for  the  purpose,  in  the  first  place,  of  preserv- 
ing the  hops — at  least  this  is  the  plea,  and  there  may  be  some  truth 
in  It,  as  the  sulphur  may  destroy  any  insect  or  fungus  remaining  in 
the  hops,  but  the  great  reason  for  the  use  of  sulphur  is  its  bleaching 
property,  which  renders  the  hops  more  sightly  to  the  eye.  Atter  they 
have  been  thus  dried  and  bleached  they  are  packed,  by  presses, 
tightly  into  the  bags,  or  pockets  as  they  are  called,  to  exclude  the  air. 
They  are  packed  so  tightly  by  the  hydraulic  press  that  they  become 
Bufliciently  solid  to  be  cut  in  blocks  with  a  knife. 

All  English  hops  are  prepared  in  this  manner,  and  the  Belgians, 
finding  that  the  bleaching  and  packing  have  a  great  eflect  upon  the 
eje,  have  followed  our  example  ;  but  the  Bavarian  growers  still 
adhere  to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  continue  to  do  so,  with  increased  attention  to  cultivation  and 
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packing,  which  will  render  their  hops  eqaal  to  the  best  English 
produce. 

The  mode  in  use  in  Bavaria  is  as  follows : — When  the  hops  are  ripe 
the  plant  is  cut  off  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  hops  are  left  on  the 
poles  to  dry  in  the  sun.  This  met\iod  preserves  the  aroma  entirely, 
and  all  the  essential  oil  ;  the  coni^equence  is,  that  although  thej 
are  packed  loosely  in  bales  and  look  "hke  withered  leaves,  they  have 
more  strength  and  flavour  in  proportlpn  to  their  quality  than  the 
English  hops.  It  is  somewhat  premature  to  speak  of  this  method  as 
regards  the  preservation  of  the  hops  compared  with  that  followed  in 
England,  as  the  Bavarian  hops  are  a j recent  importation;  in  our 
variable  climate  the  process  by  which  ^bey  are  dried  would  be  un- 

Fig.  182.    ! 


Portion  of  Uqf  and  glcMdls  of  Hop.    Magnified  100  diameten. 

suitable ;  but  this  at  least  may  be  deduced  from  the  comparison,  that 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  use  of  the  sulphur  that  the  flavour 
is  not  affected ;  and  also  that  a  very  low  degree  of  heat  is  advisable,  as 
there  is  no  doubt  much  of  the  essential  oil  flies  off  in  the  drying  process. 
Hops  prepared  in  the  foregoing  manner  will  frequently  become 
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brown  and  musty  by  keeping  :  in  such  a  condition  they  are  wholly 
unsaleable ;  but  often  so  great  is  the  demand  for  hops  that  the  most 


iSeerf  of  Hop.  A.  Testa  of,  ■howinff  th«  fonr  ooatt  of  which  it  it  formed,  the  leoond, 
mmrked  6,  being  the  moit  ch«racteri«tic  B.  Vertical  eectiom  qf  auA,  exhibit- 
ing the  Ibor  membnuiee,  and  the  subitance  of  the  leed,  e.  MaguiSed  200  di«- 
meten. 

worthless  description  of  foreign  hops  are  purchased,  and  subjected  to 
fumigation — by  which  means  their  colour  is  restored,  and  tbeir  pro- 
perty of  checking  fermentation  revived.  To  effect  this,  as  much  as 
10  lbs.  of  sulphur  are  employed, in  some  cases  for  every  hundredweight 
of  hops.  As  large  a  quantity  as  1*0  per  cent,  of  free  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  met  with  in  samples  of  bleached  hops ;  this  acid  is  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphurous  acid  generated  during  the  bleach- 
ing process. 

Having  touched,  though  imperfectly  and  cursorily,  upon  malt  and 
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hops,  a  few  words  upon  isinglass  will  complete  the  account  of  the 
materials  used  in  the  brewing  of  porter.  For  many  of  the  preceding 
details,  in  regard  to  hops  especially,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Druce,  of  the  Hans  Town  Brewery,  Chelsea. 

Finings. 

The  best  isinglass  comes  from  Russia,  but  a  very  large  supply  from 
the  Brazils ;  that  used  by  brewers  is  the  cartilage  of  the  sturgeon  and 
other  fish.  The  brewer  buys  it  as  imported,  in  rough  pieces,  as  al^ 
the  dressings  and  pickings  rejected  in  the  preparation  of  the  finer  sorts 
of  isinglass  for  the  confectioner,  &c.  The  **  finings"  for  porter  are  thus 
prepared : — The  isinglass  is  put  into  some  sour  beer  to  dissolve,  tech- 
nically to  cut,  which  takes  place  in  different  times,  according  to  the 
kind  of  isinglass  made  use  of. 

On  thb  Adulterations  of  Fobtbb. 

We  have  now  to  describe  the  state  in  which  the  national  beverage 
BBBB,  more  particularly  porter  and  stout,  reaches  the  consumer.  Like 
the  other  articles  which  have  engaged  our  attention,  it  is  of  course 
adulterated. 

The  receipt  or  formula  according  to  which  the  majority  of  article 
of  consumption  are  adulterated,  is  an  exceedingly  simple  one. 

First  there  is  something  added  to  augment  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the 
article;  then  something  to  restore  the  lost  colour ;  and  lastly,  something 
to  give  to  the  adulterated  and  weakened  compound,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  taste  and  qualities  possessed  by  the  genuine  commodity. 

It  is  according  to  this  formula  that  porter  and  stout  are  adulterated ; 
first  loater  is  added  to  increase  the  bulk,  and  then  treacle,  sugar,  and 
salt,  to  restore  the  colour  and  flavour. 

The  dilution  of  the  beer  makes  it  less  intoxicating,  and  hence  the 
occasional  use  of  a  variety  of  the  other  articles  intended  to  impart  to 
it  the  semblance  of  strength. 

Results  of  the  Examination  of  Samples. 

The  results  of  the  chemical  examination  of  Fifty-two  samples  of 
stout  and  porter,  there  being  thirty-two  of  the  former  and  twenty  of 
the  latter,  procured  both  from  brewers  and  publicans  were : — 

That  the  samples  of  stout  either  obtained  from  agents,  or  purchascl 
at  the  taps  of  several  of  the  principal  London  porter  brewers,  were 
considerably  stronger  than  those  procured  from  publicans ;  the  alcohol, 
of  specific  gravity  '796,  temperature  60**  Fahr.,  contained  in  the  former 
samples  ranged  from  7  15  per  cent,  the  highest,  to  4*53  the  lowest; 
whereas  that  of  the  stouts  procured  from  publicans  varied,  with  one 
exception,  from  4*87  per  cent,  to  3*25  per  cent. 

That  the  same  difference  of  strength  also  characterised  the  various 
samples  of  fobteb  procured  fiom  the  two  different  sources;  the 
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amount  of  aloobol  in  the  porters  obtained  from  the  taps  varying  from 
4  51  per  cent,  to  2*42  per  cent. ;  whereas  those  purchased  of  publicans 
ranged  from  3*97  per  cent,  to  1-81  per  cent. 

1  hat  in  nearly  all  the  stouts  and  porters  salt  was  present,  often  in 
considerable  amount. 

That  in  some  of  the  samples  cane  tugar  and  ireade  were  likewise  pre- 
sent. 

(ireat  as  was  the  variation  in  the  strena;th  of  the  different  samples, 
arising  mainly  from  dilution  with  toator,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  if 
the  porter  and  stout  had  been  procured  direct  from  the  brewers,  in 
place  of  from  the  public  houses  known  as  brewers*  taps,  the  difference 
wuuld  have  been  found  to  be  still  greater. 

Such  is  the  simplest  form  which  the  adulteration  of  these  beverages 
assumes ;  not  unfrequently  it  takes  a  more  complicated  and  serious 
form. 

In  some  cases  sulphate  of  iron  is  added,  especially  1o  stout ;  it  is  said 
to  give  the  beer  a  head :  it  of  course  makes  it  more  tonic  and  strength- 
ening, but  sulphate  of  iron  is  a  tonic  which  does  not  suit  all  persons ; 
and  if  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  take  it  at  all,  since  it  is  a  medicine, 
it  is  most  proper  that  it  should  be  administered  in  suitable  cases  by 
the  physician,  and  not  by  the  publican  or  brewer. 

Other  substances  sometimes  used  in  the  adulteration  of  beer  are 
bitiern,  and  carminatives  of  various  kinds,  as  getitioji,  quassia,  camomile, 
ginger,  coriander  and  caraway  seeds,  capsicum  and  grains  of  paradise, 
as  well  as  liquorice,  alum,  and  sulphuric  acid,  salts  of  tartar,  carbonate 
of  soda,  cocadus  indicus,  and  tobacco;  it  is  even  alleged  that  opium  and 
strychnine  have  also  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Phillips  furnished  the  Committee  with  the  following  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  beer  :  — 

'^  It  is  chiefly  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  iron  that  are  used  for 
adulterating  beer,  and  also  quassia.** 

Mr.  Edwin  Wiekham*s  evidence  was  to  this  effect : — 

"  From  my  experience  in  brewing  I  believe  that  the  great  adultera- 
tion of  beer  takes  place  in  the  cellars  of  the  publicans  and  not  in  the 
breweries,  although  I  know  it  is  done  by  some  brewers." 

Mr.  Scholefiela,  ''  Do  you  believe  that  the  adulteration  of  beer  is  a 
common  thing  ?  *' — "  Very  common,  so  much  so  that  the  exception  is 
not  to  adulterate ;  and  I  believe  those  exceptions  are  very  few." 

Mr.  Wickbam  gives  the  following  as  the  receipt  in  frequent  use 
amonffst  publicans  for  the  adulteration  of  porter  :  — 

**  To  one  barrel  of  porter  eight  gallons  of  water,  six  pounds  of  sugar, 
one  pound  of  gelatine  (or  patent  size  will  do),  a  handful  of  common 
salt,  extract  of  gentian  or  quassia  to  restore  to  it  the  original  bitter 
flavour,  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  bring  it  back  to  its  colour,  half  an 
ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  if  required  to  taste  oldish,  an  ounce  of 
roche  alum. 

Again  Afr.  Wickham  states,  "  I  have  known  single  instances  of 
tobacco  being  used  in  beer.** 
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Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds,  in  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Com* 
mittee, states,  that  ^  at  least  250  tons  of  eoccubu  indiau  are  annuaUj 
imported,  chiefly,  I  suppose,  for  the  use  of  brewers.** 

He  further  states,  *Hhat  from  200  to  300  tons  of  the  hot  acrid  seeds  of 
cardamoms,  or  grains  of  paradise,  are  also  annually  imported,  and  chiefly 
used  to  give  an  artificial  strength  to  beer  and  spirits.**  Also  that 
^  cocculus  indicus  is  commonly  introduced  into  beer  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  false  strength  to  it.  In  one  case  which  came  under  my 
knowledge  the  publican  was  found  usin?  it  for  the  purpose  of  adulte- 
rating his  beer  to  be  sold  the  next  day.* 

Mr.  Gay,  in  the  evidence  before  quoted  from  more  than  once,  gave 
the  following  information  in  regard  to  cocculus  indicus: — 

He  states,  ^^  I  have  ground  many  cwts.  of  cocculus  indicua.** 

Mr.  Moffatt.  ''  What  is  it  used  for?*'— ''I  suspect  to  go  into  the 
poor  man*8  drink.** 

<*For  whom  did  you  grind  cocculus  indicus?** — ^For  wholesale 
druggists.** 

Mr.  Rodgers  alleges  in  his  evidence  that  ^  cocculus  indicus  can  be 
obtained  from  the  brewers*  druggists  under  the  name  of  muUum," 

Mr.  Simmonds  also  makes  this  remark  in  his  evidence,  "  In  the 
suburbs  of  London,  I  may  mention  that  it  is  a  common  practice  with 
the  publicans  to  adulterate  beer  on  Saturday  nights  much  more  than 
on  other  nights.** 

He  likewise  deduces  the  inference  that  beer  is  extensively  adulte- 
rated, from  the  following  statistical  particulars  : — 

•*  There  is  one  matter,  he  observes,  '*  which  occurs  to  me  aa  being  ex- 
ceedingly singular,  which  is,  that  the  consumption  of  malt  and  hops  con- 
tinued stationary,  though  the  consumption  of  beer,  with  the  increasing 
population,  must  have  increased  very  largely.  In  the  last  fifteen 
years  there  has  been  scarcely  any  variation  in  the  amount  of  hops  con- 
sumed, and  some  substances  must  therefore  be  used  very  extensively 
to  make  up  the  difference.  The  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  for 
hops  in  the  last  three  years  has  averaged  50,000  acres,  being  only 
7,000  acres  beyond  the  culture  of  30  years  ago.  The  home  produc- 
tion in  the  last  10  years  has  scarcely  increased  at  all,  and  yet  the 
shipments  of  beer  and  ale  have  more  than  trebled  in  value,  and  the 
home  consumption  must  necessarily  have  increased  also.** 

Another  fact,  proving  the  extensive  practice  of  adulteration  in  beer, 
is  related  by  Mr.  Wickham,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Swift : — 

^*  Is  it  not  customary  for  publicans  to  sell  the  beer  at  the  price 
which  they  pay  to  the  brewers,  so  that  this  adulteration  forms  their 
actual  profit  ?  ** — **  Yes,  many  publicans  do  so.** 

It  appears,  from  the  analyses,  that  salt  is  almost  constantly  present 
in  porter.  This  addition  we  know  is  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
brewers  themselves ;  but  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  a  further  quantity 
of  it  is  frequently  used  by  the  publican  to  assist  in  bringing  up  the  flavour 
of  beer  which  has  been  reduced  in  strength  by  the  addition  of  water. 
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The  qaantitj  of  salt  contained  in  porter  is  often  sufficiently  large  to 
eoinmunicate  a  perceptibly  saline-taste  to  the  mouth.  The  salt  is  used 
Jjj  the  brewers  in  the  following  manner: — It  is  first  mixed  up  in  a 
tub  with  some  kind  of  flour — usually  wheat  flour — and  the  mixture 
is  cast  by  handfulsover  the  surface  of  the  wort  in  the  cooling  vat.  It 
is  said  to  assist  in  the  preservation  and  flning  of  the  wort,  and  it  is 
alleged  that  these  are  tne  only  purposes  for  which  it  is  employed  by 
■the  brewer. 

Mr.  Morris,  who  wrote  a  book  entitled  "Brewing  Malt  Liquors" 
some  years  since,  describes  and  recommends  a  variety  of  articles  to  be 
employed  in  the  brewing  of  beer  and  porter,  as  colouring,  cocculus 
indicus,  sweet  flag  root-,  quassia,  coriander  seeds,  capsicum,  caraway 
seeds,  grains  of  paradise,  ginger,  beans,  oyster  shells,  and  alum.  ^'  The 
colouring,"  Mr.  Morris  remarks,  "  gives  a  good  face  to  the  beer,  and 
enables  you  to  gratify  the  sight  of  your  different  customers."  And 
ag-ain,  '*  Beans  tend  to  mellow  malt  liquor,  and  from  their  properties 
add  much  to  its  inebriating  qualities ;  but  they  must  not  be  used  in 
too  large  a  quantity.  Oyster  shells  are  very  good  to  recover  sour 
beer." 

**  Alum  is  generally  put  into  the  vat,  as  it  gives  the  beer  a  smack  of 

^*  Cocculus  indicus  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  malt  and  hops,  and  is 
a  great  preservative  of  malt  liquor.  It  prevents  second  fermentation 
in  bottled  beer,  and  consequently  the  bursting  of  the  bottles  in  warm 
climates.     Its  effects  are  of  an  inebriating  nature." 

Another  writer,  Mr.  Child  *,  also  the  author  of  a  work  on  brewing 
porter  which  went*  through  eleven  editions,  gives  the  following  receipt 
for  porter :  — 

1  quarter  of  malt. 

8  lbs.  of  hops. 

9  lbs.  of  treacle. 

8  lbs.  of  liquorice  root. 

8  lbs.  of  essentia  bina. 

8  lbs.  of  colour. 

Capsicum,  half  an  ounce. 

Spanish  liquorice,  two  ounces. 

Cocculus  indicus,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce. 

Salt  of  tartar,  two  drachms. 

Heading. 

Ginger,  three  ounces. 

Lime,  four  ounces. 

Linseed,  one  ounce. 

Cinnamon,  two  drachms. 

The  essentia  bina,  he  states,  **  is  compounded  of  8  lbs.  of  moist 

•  Chfld  on  Brewing  Porter. 
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sugar,  boiled  in  an  iron  vessel,  for  no  copper  one  could  withstand  the 
heat  sufficiently,  till  it  comes  to  a  thick,  syrupy  consistence,  perfectly 
black  and  extremely  bitter/* 

Colour  *^  is  composed  of  8  lbs.  of  moist  sugar,  boiled  until  it  obtains 
a  middle  state  between  bitter  and  sweet,  and  which  gives  to  porter 
that  mild,  mellow  colour  usually  so  much  admired.'* 

The  heading  ^*  is  a  mixture  of  half  alum  and  half  copperas,  ground 
to  a  fine  powder ;  and  is  so  called  from  giving  to  porter  the  beautiful 
head  of  froth,  which  constitutes  one  of  its  peculiar  properties,  and 
which  landlords  are  so  anxious  to  raise  to  gratify  their  customers/' 

Other  receipts  by  Mr.  Morris  are  as  follow  :  — 

Maltf  25  quarters, 

cvt.       qn.        Ibc 

Hops      -.     .     -            •  -  -12  0 

Cocculus  indicus  bewy  -  -     0        0  6 

Leghorn  juice                -  -  *  -    0        0  30 
Porter  extract 

Malt^  20  quarters, 

cwt.       qrt.        lbs. 

Hops      --  -  -  -200 

Cocculus  indicus  berry  «  -    0        0         4 

Sugar  -  -  -  -     0         0       28 

Fabia  amara  (nux  vomica)  -  -    0        0        6 

And  also  the  following  directions :  — 

To  make  up  a  Vat  of  150  Barrels, 

*'  Use  half  a  barrel  of  colouring,  a  quarter  of  a  hundredweight  of 
cream  of  tartar,  a  quarter  of  a  hundredweight  of  ground  alum,  one 
pound  of  salt  of  steel,  and  two  barrels  of  strong  finings.  Mix  these 
well  together,  and  put  them  in  a  vat,  rousing  it  thoroughly  at  the 
same  time.  Let  the  vat  remain  open  three  days,  then  cTose  it  and 
sand  it  over. 

*'  In  a  fortnight  it  will  be  fit  for  use  —  your  own  good  sense  will  in- 
form you  how  to  employ  it  to  advantage." 

The  extensive  employment  of  various  drugs  for  porter  brewing  led 
to  the  establishment^  at  about  the  period  of  the  late  French  war,  of  a 
class  of  men  termed  "brewers'  druggists."  These  persons  issued  regu- 
lar price  currents,  and  they  made  it  their  business  to  send  travellers 
all  over  the  country  with  lists  and  samples  exhibiting  the  price  and 
quality  of  the  articles  manufactured  by  them. 

Mr.  Accum  *  states  that  *^  their  trade  spread  far  and  wide,  but  it  was 
amongst  the  country  brewers  chiefly  that  they  found  the  most  custo- 
mers, and  it  is  amongst  them,  up  to  the  present  day,  as  I  am  assured 
by  some  of  these  operators,  on  whose  veracity  I  can  rely,  that  the 
greatest  quantities  of  unlawful  ingredients  are  sold.** 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  Adulteration  of  Food,  p.  154. 
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^'It  was  at  the  Bame  time,  also,**  writes  Accum,  *^that  a  Mr. 
Jacikson,  of  notorious  memory,  fell  upon  the  idea  of  brewing  beer 
from  various  druj^s  without  any  malt  and  hops.  This  chemist  did 
not  turn  brewer  himself,  but  he  ^truck  out  the  more  profitable  trade 
of  teaching;  his  mystery  to  the  brewers  for  a  handsome  fee.  From 
that  time  forwards,  written  directions  and  receipt-books  for  using  the 
chemical  preparations  to  be  substituted  fur  malt  and  hops  were 
respectively  sold ;  and  many  adepts  soon  afterwards  appeared  every- 
where to  instruct  brewers  in  the  nefarious  practice  first  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Jackson.** 

The  following  remark,  contained  in  Dr.  Kormaudy*s  work,  entitled 
**'  Commercial  Handbook  of  Chemical  Analysis,**  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that  the  fraternity  of  brewers*  druggists  is  not  even  yet  ex- 
tinct: — 

*'  It  is  a  publicly  known  fact,  that  carts  may  be  seen  bearing  the 

inscription,  m  staring  paint,  of  'C ,  brewers*  druggist.*     Such  a 

cart  i  have  myself  seen  a  few  days  ago  standing,  in  the  broad  light  of 
midday,  befoi*e  a  publican's  shop  or  gin  palace.** 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  porter  is  adulterated  may  also  be 
formed  from  the  two  following  circumstances : — 

Thus  it  has  been  shown  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  Public  Houses,  on  the  clearest  evidence,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  a  publican  to  realise  any  profit  by  the  sale  of  beer  without  having 
recourse  to  adulteration. 

Again,  Mr.  M^Culloch,  a  witness  before  the  same  Committee,  not 
only  deposed  to  the  fact  of  the  extensive  adulteration  of  beer  by 
publicans,  but  he  aLfo  estimated  the  loss  to  the  state  arising  out  of 
that  adulteration  at  100,000^,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  con- 
sumption of  malt. 

Not  only  is  beer  itself  adulterated,  but  frequently  the  very  mate- 
rials, out  of  which  it  b  made,  are  also  adulterated,  as  the  hops  and 
malt. 

On  the  Adulteration  of  Hops, 

In  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  hops,  Mr.  George  Phillips  gave 
the  following  information  before  the  Committee  on  Adulteration  :  — 
^^  Most  of  the  40  samples  of  hops  I  have  spoken  of  contained  grains  of 
paradise ;  in  one  instance  we  had  cocculus  indicus,  but  only  in  one 
instance.** 

These  40  samples  of  hops  were  examined  by  the  Excise  in  twelve 
years,  and  out  of  them  S5  were  found  to  be  adulterated,  the  substances 
met  with  being  cocculus  indicus,  grains  of  para<iise,  quassia,  chiretta, 
gentian,  camomile  flowers,  coriander  seeds,  and,  in  one  instance,  ex- 
hausted tobacco. 

On  the  Adulteration  of  Malt. 
Barley  is  sometimes  substituted,  to  the  great  loss  of  revenue,  for 
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inalt.     For  further  information  in  regard  to  this  substitation,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  pp.  ^02.  and  ^14. 

The  remedy  by  which  the  adulteration  of  malt  liquors  may  be  met 
appears  to  us  to  be  clear  and  simple,  and  it  is  one  to  which  we  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Public  Houses ;  it  is,  that  no 
malt  liquors  should  be  permitted  to  he  sold  by  any  publican  wnder  cer- 
tain fixed  or  standard  strengths^  the  tests  of  stren^h  being  not  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  beers,  but  principally  the  amount  or  per  cent- 
age  of  alcohol  contained  in  them. 

Such  a  regulation,  properly  enforced,  would  effectually  put  a  stop 
to  the  adulteration  of  malt  liquors  by  the  addition  of  water,  sug^ir, 
salt,  and  most  of  the  other  substances  mentioned  in  this  present 
report ;  and  it  need  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  different  re- 
cognised strengths  and  qualities  of  malt  liquors  now  in  use,  as  single 
and  double  stouts,  ales,  and  porters. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  AduH^iions  of  Porter  and  StouL 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  beer^^uld  be  ascertalifed,  and  then  \ts  act- 
dity^  by  means  of  a  solution  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  of  known  strength. 
The  porter  should  next  b^subnutte<l  to  distillation,  using  about ^OCO 
grains.  It  is  necessaf/  that  the  acetic  acid  of  the  por£^  should  be 
neutralised  previotis  to  distillation,  otherwise  it  wil].^^ass  over  with 
the  alcohol,  smA  so  affect  the  quantity  and  specifi^favity  of  the  dis- 
tilled liqui^K  It  is  also  advisable  that  fully  two  thirds  of  the  liquid 
be  distills  o$  otherwise  some  of^ the  spint-^l  repmin  behind.  It  is 
easy  to  convince  oneself  that  this  is  realty  thepase,  either  by  distilling 
three  sepai'ate  pints  of  the  ^am^^ptffter,  talritiig  off  different  quantities, 
or  by  removing  the  prodiiet  6Tthe  diat^lation  of  the  same  sample  at 
three  different  periods,  when  spvit  will,  in  most  cases,  be  found  to  be 
present  in  the  last  as  well  as  in  the  first  portion  of  liquid  which  comes 
over,  although  of  course  in  greatly  diminished  amount. 

Another  measured  portion  of  the  porter,  say  3500  grains,  should 
next  be  taken,  and  the  gum  and  sugar  in  this  determined  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

The  gum,  together  with  other  matter,  should  be  precipitated  by 
subacetate  of  lead ;  the  sugar  remains  in  solution.  The  fluid  part 
is  to  be  separated  from  the  solid :  this  is  best  effected  by  decantation, 
and  the  addition  to  the  precipitate  of  small  quantities  of  distilled 
water.  Afler  separation,  the  lead  in  each  is  to  be  got  rid  of  by  means 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  care  being  taken  to  use  a  water  bottle, 
or  some  of  the  iron  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  used  for  obtaining  the 
gas  will  pass  into  the  solution.  We  have  now  obtained  two  clear 
liquids,  the  one  holding  chiefly  gum  in  solution,  and  the  other  sugar. 

These  are  next  carefully  evaporated — the  sugar  over  a  water  bath, 
until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight — the  gum  until  it  becomes  nearly  solid, 
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when  it  should  be  treated  with  a  little  alcohol,  dried  and  weighed. 
Finally,  both  the  sugar  and  the  gum  should  be  incinerated,  and  the 
ash  deducted. 

Another  portion  of  the  porter,  equal  to  the  above,  should  be  eva* 
porated  to  aryness,  and  the  weight  of  the  extract  determined ;  this 
should  ailerwards  be  burnt,  the  ash  weighed,  and,  if  necessary,  tested 
for  salt  and  iron. 

The  several  results  thus  obtained  arfi  all  to  be  calculated  to  the 
imperial  gallon  of  70,000  grains.  '    ' 

The  taste  of  the  ash  is  usually  sufficient  to  betray  the  presence 
of  salt^  and  *its  colour  that  of  iron*  Ftom  experiments  mad^  we 
have  ascertained  that  when  sulphate  of  Iron  is  present  in  porter,  in 
as  small  a  quantity  as  two  grains  t0  the  nine  gallons,  the  well  burned 
ash  of  the  extract  will  be  foun^  to  be  more  or  less  coloured  with 
the  red  oxide  of  iron.  This  is  a  very  delicate  means  of  deteroiining 
the  presence  of  iron  in  porter;  and  if  i^n  in  the  above  sroaH  quan- 
tity be  found  in  it,  there  wiIKbe  everv  reason  for  suspecting  that 
sulphate  of  iron  has  been  addefl  to  th/beer;  for  the  ash  of  genuine 
porter  extract  is  never  in  the  sughtest  pegree  coloured,  but  is  always, 
when  well  freed  from  carbon^ibeouir  llj^atter,  either  white  or  greyish 
white.  .   /  ,' 

On  the  Detection  of  Bitters^  Carminatites^  ffv. 

The  detection  of  many  organic  substances  sometimes  employed  in  the 
adulteration  of  porter  and  beer  i^  in  most  cases,  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty,  and  in  others  it  is  d|(jgether  impossible  in  the  present  state 
of  science.  ^       /   "'^ — " 

The  following  is  tl^  general  method  of  proceeding  for  the  discovery 
of  the  fntters,  carmi^iuivesy  and  €u:rid  substances  employed :  -^- 

The  extract  of  ^bout  3000  grains  of  the  porter  or  beer  is  to  be 
treated  with  boili|^g  alcohol,  the  alcoholic  decoction  is  to  be  eva|)0- 
rated,  and  the  extract  tasted ;  the  presence  of  many  of  the  articles 
used  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  by  the  taste.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  hot,  pungent,  and  acrid  substances  used,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  bitters. 

On  the  Detection  of  Cocctihu  Indicus. 

One  of  the  most  injurious  of  the  substances  added  to  beer  is  the 
extract  prepared  from  the  seeds  or  berries  of  coccubu  indicus.  Its 
detection  in  beer,  and  especially  in  porter,  is  attended  with  very  great 
difficulty ;  and  in  many  cases,  when  employed  in  small  quantities,  it 
cannot  be  discovered  by  any  known  means.  Dr.  Herapach  has  re- 
cently published  the  results  of  some  experiments,  instituted  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  presence  in  beer  of  tnerotojnn^  the  active  and 
poisonous  principle  of  cocculus  indicus.  Me  directs  that  the  beer 
or  porter  should  be  first  trei^ted  with  excess  of  acetate  of  lead,  so 
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as  to  throw  down  all  gum  and  colouring  matter.  The  dear  liqucr 
18  then  to  be  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  excess  of  lead  precipi- 
,tated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  After  standing  for  some  time,  or 
boiling  so  as  to  get  rid  of  unoombined  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  is  to 
be  filtered  again.  The  liquor,  thus  obtained,  is  to  be  evaporated 
at  a  moderate  temperature  until  it  becomes  rather  thick,  and  then 
treated  with  a  little  pure  animal  charcoal.  After  standing  for  some 
time,  the  charcoal  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  very  little 
water,  and  dried  at  a  steam  heat.  The  charcoal  contains  the  picro- 
toxin,  which  may  be  separated  by  boiling  with  a  little  pure  alcohol, 
filtering,  and  evaporating  to  dryness  on  slips  of  glass.  It  is  recog- 
nised by  its  forming  plumose  tufts  of  acicular  crystals,  or  elae  oat- 
shaped  forms. 

M.  Lassaigne  has  stated  that  picric  acid  is  sometimes  used  to  impart 
a  bitter  taste  to  beer  and  porter,  and  that  it  may  be  thus  detected. 
He  finds  that  this  substance  is  not  precipitated  by  subacetate  of  lead, 
which  throws  down  most  of  the  otner  colouring  matters  of  beer,  as 
well  as  the  bitter  principle  of  hops,  and  also  that  it  is  not  absorbed  by 
common  bone  charcoal  thoroughly  purified  by  acids.  By  means  of 
one  or  other  of  these  substances,  he  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  tolerably 
pure  solution  of  picric  acid.  M.  Lassaigne  states  that  while  pure  beer 
IS  almost  entirely  decolourised  by  either  subacetate  of  lead  or  purified 
bone  charcoal,  beer  adulterated  with  the  one  twelve- thousandth  or  even 
the  one  eighteen-thousandth  part  of  picric  acid,  remains  of  a  yellow 
citron  colour.  Supposing  the  beer  to  contain  a  still  more  minute 
quantity  of  picric  acid,  it  must,  subsequent  to  the  use  of  one  or  other 
of  the  above  substances,  be  evaporated  until  the  yellow  citron  colour 
is  produced.  It  is  possible  that  by  the  above  method  picric  acid 
might  be  detected  in  poor  and  pale  beers,  but  we  very  much  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  successful  in  the  case  of  London  stout  and  porter, 
which  are  not  entirely  decolourised  by  either  subacetate  of  lead  or  pu- 
rified charcoal. 

The  presence  of  cocculus  indicus  may  sometimes  be  determined  by 
the  effects,  produced  upon  animals,  birds,  and  fishes,  of  the  alcoholic 
extract  of  the  beer  containing  that  narcotic. 

The  process  for  the  detection  of  strychnine  in  beer  will  be  found 
described  under  the  head  of  Ale,  and  that  for  opium  in  organic  mix- 
tures under  that  of  Cisrars. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Hops. — The  several  sub- 
stances elsewhere  enumerated  as  having  been  discovered  in  hops,  may 
all  be  readily  discerned  frequently  by  the  eye  alone,  and  invariably 
by  the  microscope.  The  structure  of  cardamom  seeds  or  grains  of 
paradise,  which  is  the  article  most  frequently  employed^  will  be  found 
described  and  figured  under  the  head  of  Curry  Powder. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Malt.  —  The  admixture  of 
unmalted  with  malted  barley  may  be  discovered  on  a  careful  general, 
as  well  as  microscopical,  examination  of  the  grains;  the  grains  of  malt 
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E^are  white,  more  friable,  and  sweeter  than  those  of  raw  barlej,  and  the 
cellulose  is  ascertained  by  means  of  the  microscope  to  have  become 
destroyed.    See  p.  502. 

It  having  been  proved  that  beer  is  enormously  adulterated,  let  us 
now  inquire  how  far  the  Excise  protects  the  revenue  in  the  case  of 
t^liis  article* 

As  has  been  shown,  malt  and  hope,  the  ingredients  used  in  brewing 
beer,  are  both  adulterated,  as  is  also  the  beer  itself. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Phillips,  already  quoted,  that 
tJie  Excise,  with  its  70  chemists  and  4000  inspectors,  in  the  course  of 
t^welve  years,  have  examined  only  40  samples  of  hopty  of  which  35 
-were  adulterated. 

With  regard  to  malt,  the  Excise  is  in  a  state  of  happy  ignorance,  as 
appears  from  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Phillips :  — 

Mr.  Viilierg.  **  What  information  can  jou  give  us  respecting  malt  ?** 
— **'  The  fact  is,  we  have  been  in  some  difficulty  about  that,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  have  arrived  at  a  means  by  which  we  can  detect  any  mixture. 
Xt  is  possible  we  may  have  been  defrauded  of  malt  duty  by  the  mix- 
ture of  grain ;  some  traders  assert  we  have  largely,  but  I  cannot  say 
of  my  own  knowledge." 

"  What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  mixture  f  "— "  Chiefly  barley,  I 
suppose.** 

Ibe  Excise  is  but  little  better  informed  respecting  beer.  Of  1139 
samples  examined  by  the  Excise  in  twelve  years,  tucen,  when  about 
to  be  exported,  from  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
gravity  so  that  the  drawback  might  be  allowed,  that  scientific  body 
succeeded  in  discovering  adulteration  in  only  twelve  samples. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  all  that  the  scientific  department  of  the 
Excise  has  been  able  to  effect  in  discovering  adulterations  in  hops, 
malt,  and  beer. 

The  Excise  duty  on  malt  since  the  5th  of  July,  1856,  is  2s,  8^.,  and 
6  per  cent,  thereon  per  bushel.  During  the  war,  from  May,  1854,  to 
6  th  July,  1856,  it  was  4«.  per  bushel. 

Since  the  14th  of  August,  1855,  malt  made  under  certain  regula- 
tion has  been  free  of  duty  for  distillation,  which  will  account  for  the 
falling  off  in  quantity  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  particularly. 

The  quantities  of  malt  retained  for  home  consumption  were,  in — 


1&V3. 

1854. 

18M. 

NlnaMontlMflf 
18d6. 

England     -          -          - 
Scotland    - 
Ireland      • 

United  Kingdom  - 

BwImU. 

86,198,!27S 

4,163.830 

1,630,076 

Boibcb. 

31,H63,739 

8,411,511 

1,537,477 

Bttihcb. 

30,195.590 

9,866,407 

1,317,454 

Bndieb. 
91,0lH,819 
684,073 
861,189 

41,999,178 

86,8H,727 

83,878,881 

911,564.074 
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The  Excise  duty  on  home  grown  hops^  imposed  at  difTerent  times 
and  levied  as  the  old  and  new  duty,  is  together  2d,  per  lb.,  and  5  per 
cent,  thereon. 

Foreu(n  hops  pay  a  Customs'  duty  of  45*.  per  cwt. 

Foreign  hops  imported  in  1854,  119,040  cwts. ;  in  1855,  24,662 
cwts.  Entered  forborne  consumption  in  1854,  102,100  cwts.;  1855, 
89,020  cwts. 

The  quantities  of  home  grown  hops  that  paid  Excise  datj,  and 
were  retained  for  home  consumption,  were  (very  varying  according 
to  the  crops):  — England,  in  1853,  30,954,502  lbs.;  in  1854, 
9,293,992  lbs. ;  in  1855,  82,368,306  lbs.;  in  9  months  of  1856,  not 
known,  the  duty  being  all  charged  in  the  last  3  months  of  the  year. 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  none. 

Duty  on  coccidus  indicwt,  5s,  per  cwt. ;  extract  of  ditto,  20  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.  Imported  in  1 854, 1 ,309  cwts. ;  in  1855, 430  cwts.  Retained 
for  home  consumption  in  the  first  of  these  years,  161  cwts. ;  and  in  the 
second,  44  cwts. 

Duty  on  grains  of  paradise^  15«.  per  cwt. ;  extract  of  ditto,  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  Imports  in  1854,  249  cwts. ;  in  1855,  299  cwts. 
Home  consumption  in  the  corresponding  years,  800  cwts.  and  245  cwts. 

Duty  on  max  vomica^  2s.  per  cwt. ;  extract  of  ditto,  20  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  Imports  in  1854, 370  cwts. ;  in  1856,2185  cwts.  Home  con- 
sumption, 60  and  31  cwts.  Extract  of  nux  vomica  imported  and  re- 
tained for  consumption  in  1 854,  4  cwts. ;  and  in  1 855,  5  cwts. 

Beer  and  ale  of  all  sorts,  mum,  spruce,  pay  duty  on  importation  of 
1/.  per  barrel. 


ALE,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  adulterations  of  ale  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  of 
porter  and  beer;  that  is,  their  strength  is  often  reduced  by  wtiter; 
and  the  majority  of  substances  enumerated  under  the  head  of  porter, 
as  bitters,  carminatives,  sulphate  of  iron,  &c.,  are  used  to  restore  ap- 
parently the  reduced  strength  and  flavour  of  the  ale. 

The  alleged  adulteration  of  ale  with  which  our  attention  has  been 
more  particularly  occupied,  is  that  by  strychnine.  The  following  are 
the  circumstances  which  induced  the  Editor  of "  The  Lancet,"  Mr. 
Wakley,  to  undertake,  through  the  author,  a  very  extensive  and  ri- 
gorous inquiry  into  the  subject. 

In  the  year  1850,  a  Report  came  before  the  public,  in  which  it  was 
asserted  that  the  deadly  poison,  strychnine,  is  commonly  employed  by 
brewers  in  the  manufacture  of  "  bitter  beer  "  or  '*  pale  ale." 

The  following  was  the  origin  and  foundation  of  this  Report : — 

In  the  course  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  ^  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
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et  Metierfi^••  M.  Pajen  is  asserted  to  have  stated  that  strychnitie  was 
prepared  in  large  quantities  in  Paris,  and  that  the  French  authorities 
nad  ascertained  that  it  was  destined  for  England,  it  being  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  bitter  beer  of  that  country. 

This  statement,  after  having  appeared  in  some  of  the  French  papers, 
and  amonsst  others  in  the  ^*  Constitution nel,**  attracted  the  attention  of 
some  English  journalists,  who  commented  at  some  length  upon  it,  in- 
cautiously treating  the  assertion  as  though  its  truth  had  been  fully 
ascertained.  At  length  the  injurious  statement  made  its  way  into  the 
columns  of  "  The  Times  "  newspaper,  and  thus  became  universally  dis- 
seminated. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  brewers  of  bitter  beer,  the  preparation  of 
which  is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  persons,  to  pass  by  without 
notice  so  grave  a  charge,  and  one  so  immediately  affecting  their 
interests.  Accordingly  the  two  chief  firms,  those  of  Messrs.  Allsopp 
and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Bass  and  Co.,  lost  no  time  in  publicly  denying, 
in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  that  strychnine,  or  any  other  dele- 
terious substance,  was  ever  employed  by  them  in  the  manufacture  of 
their  beer. 

These  celebrated  brewers  suggested  that  their  bitter  beer  should  be 
subjected  to  a  searching  chemical  and  microscopical  examination,  and 
expressed  their  willingness  to  place  the  inquiry  in  the  hands  of  **  The 
Analytical  Sanitary  Commission.**  They  ofiered  to  throw  open 
their  breweries,  stores,  &c.,  in  the  most  complete  and  unreserved 
manner,  and  afibrd  every  facility  for  the  fullest  investigation. 

Feeling  that  the  subject  was  one  of  great  importance  ;  that  it  in* 
volved  the  public  health  to  a  great  degree,  and  also  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  a  trade,  which,  from  its  magnitude,  had  almost  assumed  a 
national  character ;  that  it  also  afiected  the  judgment  of  the  medical 
profession  by  whom  the  bitter  beers  had  been  so  strongly  recom- 
mended —  Mr.  Wakley  ultimately  agreed  to  undertake  the  inquiry 
upon  the  distinctly-declared  condition  that  the  results  of  the  inves- 
tigation and  analyses,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  re- 
putation and  quality  of  the  beer,  should  be  unreservedly  and  faith- 
fully communicated  to  the  public. 

llie  importance  of  the  subject  will  be  duly  appreciated  when  it  is 
recollected  that  strychnia  is  the  active  principle  of  nux  vomica,  that 
it  is  remarkable  for  its  intense  bitterness  and  highly  poisonous  nature ; 
one  sixth  of  a  grain  having  been  known  to  prove  fatal. 

In  order  to  put  the  statement  to  the  test,  40  samples  of  bitter  beer 
were  subjected  to  analysis  ^  twenty  of  the  ale  of  Messrs.  Bass  and  Co-, 
and  the  like  number  of  samples  of  the  ale  of  Messrs.  AUsopp  and  Sans. 
They  were  all  found  to  consist  of  the  products  of  malt  and  hops^  and 
the  constituents  of  pure  spring  water;  no  other  ingredient  of  any  kind 
being  discovered,  either  organic  or  inorganic. 

These  samples  were  procured  under  circumstances  which  preclude 
the  possibility  of  error,  fallacy,  or  of  preparation  for  the  selection. 
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Many  of  the  samples  were  taken  from  the  stores  of  Messrs.  ASaofR 
and  Sons,  and  of  Messrs.  Bass  and  Co.,  at  Blackwall  and  in  the  citj. 
while  others  were  procured  from  the  principal  agents  and  bottlers  in 
the  metropolis.  In  all  cases,  the  utmost  facility  for  inyestigation  was 
afforded. 

Some  of  the  ales  were  destined  for  exportation,  others  for  the  home 
trade;  whilst  the  dates  at  which  they  were  brewed  extended  orer  a 
period  of  nearly  two  years.  Not  any  sample  of  beer  analysed  was 
brewed  after  the  promulgation  of  the  statement  concerning  the  em« 
ployment  of  strychnia. 

The  stores  at  Blackwall  belonging  to  Messrs.  Bass  and  Co.,  and 
Messrs.  Allsopp  and  Sons,  each  comprise  many  thousand  butts,  ho£5- 
heads,  and  barrels  of  bitter  beer,  which,  arranged  in  tiers,  and  piled 
one  above  the  other,  extend  over  a  space  of  several  acres.  The  whole 
of  these  stores  were  thrown  open  to  us,  and  liberty  given  to  tap  which- 
ever cask  we  chose  to  select  In  the  case  of  the  agents  and  bottlers 
the  same  liberty  of  choice  was  permitted,  and  in  this  manner  butt  after 
butt  was  opened  and  samples  taken. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  casks  are  all  branded  with  the  names 
of  the  brewers,  and  that  in  most  cases  a  register  is  kept,  not  only  at 
the  breweries  and  stores,  but  also  at  the  agents*  and  bottlers*,  of  the 
dates  at  which  the  different  lots  were  brewed,  all  chance  of  mistake  in 
the  selection  of  the  samples  being  thus  obviated  by  reference  to  the 
marks  and  registries. 

Under  the  above  circumstances,  and  after  the  most  scrutinising  ex- 
amination, microscopical,  chemical,  and  physi«)logical,  we  have  failed 
to  detect  the  smallest  atom  of  strychnia,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  ingre- 
dients than  the  products  of  malt  and  hops,  and  the  constituents  of 
pure  spring  water. 

Unknown  to,  and  wholly  independent  of  ourselves,  Messrs.  Graham 
and  Hoffman,  at  the  rec[uest  of  Messrs.  Allsopp  and  Sons,  subjected 
several  samples  of  their  bitter  beer  to  analysis.  In  their  published 
report,  it  is  stated  that  they  failed  to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of 
strychnia. 

Those  gentlemen  likewise  placed  themselves  in  communication  with 
M.  Payen,  with  whom  the  report  was  stated  to  have  originated,  in 
order  to  ascertain  from  himself  the  exact  nature  of  the  statement 
advanced  by  him. 

It  af)pears  that  the  charge  made  by  M.  Payen  was  founded  on  in- 
formation obtained  by  M.  relletier,  the  celebrated  preparer  of  quinia 
and  other  alkaloids,  in  France,  who  at  one  time  received  an  order  for 
a  large  quantity  of  8tr;^chnia,  the  destination  of  which  was  at  first  un- 
known to  him,  but  which  he  afterwards  found  was  exported  to  Eng- 
land, and  used,  so  he  informed  M.  Payen,  to  complete  the  bitterness 
of  certain  kinds  of  beer, 

"  We  have  reason  to  know,"  write  Messrs.  Graham  and  Hoffman, 
"  although  it  is  not  stated  by  M.  Payen,  that  these  remarks  of  Pel- 
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letier  refer  to  a  period  of  ten  or  twelye  years  past ;  and  further, 
although  not  informed  of  the  amount  of  the  order,  we  have  good  au« 
thority  to  state  that  fifly  or  a  hundred  ounces  would  have  been  consi- 
dered a  krge  order  for  strychnia  at  that  time.  The  calculation  already 
given  shows  how  utterly  insignificant  such  a  supply  of  strychnia  would 
be  for  its  imagined  application  in  the  pale  ale  breweries.  It  is  like* 
wise  known  that  the  manufacture  of  strychnia  has  not  been  on  the 
increase  in  France  of  late  years." 

Finally,  M.  Payen  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  ever  said  the 
fraud  appeared  to  have  been  practised ;  although,  at  the  time,  he  ac- 
companied this  observation  with  the  further  remark  that  (he  fdUifica" 
tion  had  no  doubt  ceased, 

M.  Payen  excused  the  statement  made  by  him,  on  the  ground  that 
he  did  not  originate  it,  and  that  the  charge  had  been  made  public  in 
the  year  1850,  in  a  French  work  treating  of  the  Adulterations  and 
Falsifications  of  Food.  We  have  procured  the  publication  in  ques- 
tion, and  find  that  it  refers  to  the  matter  rather  as  a  vague  and  un- 
certain report,  than  as  a  distinct  allegation  of  the  use  of  strychnia  by 
Fnglish  brewers;  the  author  concluding  his  remarks  on  the  subject 
in  the  followinor  words  :  —  ^*  We  hasten  to  say  that  this  sophistication, 
like  the  preceding,  is  far  from  being  based  upon  ascertained  facts."  * 


the  moderate  proportion  of  alcohol  present,  and  the  very  considerable 
quantity  of  aromatic  anodyne  bitter,  derived  from  hops,  contained  in 
these  beers,  they  tend  to  preserve  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the  stomach, 
and  conduce  to  the  restoration  of  the  health  of  that  organ  when  in  a 
state  of  weakness  or  debility. 

"  These  bitter  beers  differ  from  all  other  preparations  of  malt  in 
containing  a  smaller  amount  of  extractive  matter,  thus  being  less 
viscid  and  saccharine,  and  consequently  more  easy  of  digestion :  they 
resemble,  indeed,  from  their  lightness,  a  wine  of  malt  rather  than  an 
ordinary  fermented  infusion ;  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that 
a  beverage  of  such  general  consumption  is  entirely  free  from  every 
kind  of  impurity. 

"  The  admirers,  therefore,  of  the  bitter  beer,  manufactured  by  the 
celebrated  brewers  we  have  mentioned,  may  enjoy  with  advantage 
this,  their  favourite  beverage.  The  report  so  commonly  circulated, 
that  it  contained  a  deadly  poison,  was  a  severe  reflection  on  the  saga- 
city and  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  because 
it  is  perfectly  well  known  that,*  bitter  beer  or  pale  ale'  first  acquired 
and  afterwards  maintained  its  general  celebrity  in  consequence  of  the 
universal  recommendation  of  our  profession  —  a  recommendation 
which  is  now  found  to  have  had  the  best  possible  foundation/* 

*  DictloDDaire  del  Alt§rationt  et  Faliifications  det  Subitances  Alimenlairet,  ftc.,  p.  118. 
L  L  4 
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It  may  be  well,  before  proceeding  to  describe  the  tests,  to  coo* 
sider  how  far  the  statement  made,  that  strychnia  is  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  bitter  beer,  is  consistent  with  probability.  In  order 
to  form  an  opinion  on  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  clear  ideas 
of  the  quantity  of  this  substance  necessary  to  impart  bitterness  to  a 
given  bulk  of  fluid,  to  determine  the  chemical  condition  in  which  it 
exists  in  beer,  and  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  strychnia  which  may  he 
introduced  into  the  system,  with  safety  to  health  and  life.  With  re- 
spect to  its  bitterness,  we  find  that  one  grain  only  of  strychnia  imparts 
a  decided  and  persistent  bitterness  to  at  least  40,000  grains  of  water, 
or  upwards  of  half  a  gallon ;  but  the  taste  of  the  same  (quantity  of 
strychnia  is  perceptible  when  diluted  with  420,000  grains,  or  six 
gallons  of  water. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  most  beers  contain  free  acetic  acid 
in  variable  amount,  and  that,  therefore,  strychnia  added  to  beer 
usually  becomes  converted  into  acetate  of  strychnia.  Now  this  salt, 
although  very  bitter,  is  less  so  than  strychnia  itself;  consequently,  a 
larger  amount  of  the  combined  alkaloid  is  necessary  to  impart  the  same 
degree  of  bitterness. 

We  have  ascertained  that  not  less  than  three  grains  of  acetate  of 
strychnia  are  needed  to  give  a  persistent  and  suitable  bitterness  to 
half  a  gallon  of  water ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  not  less  than  one 
griun  and  a  half  of  strychnia  in  combination  with  acetic  acid  would  be 
required  to  impart  such  a  degree  of  bitterness  to  the  same  quantity  of 
beer  as  to  render  its  use  in  the  preparation  of  bitter  beer  a  matter  of 
any  moment.  Now  a  quantity  of  strychnia  so  considerable  as  this 
could  not  be  taken  in  beer  consistently  with  safety,  or  even  without 
danger  to  life.  Were  the  quantity  present  in  beer  much  below  this, 
its  use  would  still  be  attended  with  the  greatest  danger,  since  there  is 
much  reason  to  believe  that  this  poison,  like  digitalis,  colchicum,  and 
certain  other  active  vegetable  products,  is  liable  to  be  retained  in  the 
system,  and  to  accumulate  in  it  to  such  an  extent,  as  at  length  to  give 
rise  to  the  tetanic  spasms  and  other  consequences  symptomatic  of 
poisoning  by  strychnia. 

From  all  these  considerations,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  the  state- 
ment made  concerning  the  use  of  strychnia  in  beer,  under  any  circum- 
stances, is  scarcely  consistent  with  probability. 

On  ike  Detection  of  Strychnine, 

We  now  <;ome  to  treat  of  the  means  by  which  the  presence  of 
strychnia  in  beer  may  be  determined.^ 

While  chemical  science,  in  its  present  condition,  fails  to  detect 
many  compounds  derived  from  the  organic  kingdom,  it  is  fortunate 
that  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  majority  of  the  more  deadly  vege- 
table substances,  as  prussic  acid,  morphia,  nicotina,  brucia,  and  also 
strychnia. 
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TesUfor  Strychnine. — StxTchnine,  or  strychnia,  is  met  with  in  two 
states — the  one  impure,  the  other  pure. 

In  its  impure  condition,  it  is  in  combination  with  another  vegetable 
principle,  termed  brucia,  and  for  which  there  exists  a  very  characteristic 
chemical  test. 

Commercial  strychnia  is  very  commonly  impure,  being  admixed 
with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  brucia ;  much,  however,  of  the 
strychnia  manufactured  contains  very  little  of  this  principle,  and  is 
even  frequently  entirely  destitute  of  it,  so  that  no  reliance,  for  the 
detection  of  strychnia,  can  be  placed  upon  this  contamination,  since 
it  is  not  constant.  The  principal  test  for  brucia,  and  indirectly  for 
strychnia,  when  the  two  occur  together,  is  nitric  acid,  with  which  re- 
agent a  blood-red  colour  is  developed. 

For  the  alkaloid  in  its  pure  state  there  are  likewise  appropriate  and 
most  satisfactory  tests. 

The  first  and  chief  of  these  was  proposed  in  1843  by  Marchand*, 
who  showed  that  if  a  small  quantity  of  strychnia  be  rubbed  with  a  few 
drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  containing  a 
very  minute  proportion  of  nitric  acid,  no  change  of  colour  would  ensue ; 
but  that  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantitv  of  the  puce-coloured 
oxide  of  lead,  or  even  of  litharge,  a  beautiful  violet  colour  is  imme- 
diately developed,  which  quickly  changes,  first  to  a  red,  and  then  to  an 
orange  tint. 

A  modification  of  this  test  was  subsequently  proposed  by  Mack  f , 
who  suggested  the  substitution  of  peroxide  of  manganese  for  the  oxide 
of  lead.  In  this  case  preciselv  the  same  changes  take  place,  and  the 
same  development  and  play  of  colours  is  produced. 

Again,  Otto4  has  suggested  a  further  modification  and  improvement 
of  the  test  by  tne  employment  of  chromate  of  potash. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Thompson  recommended,  in  1849,  the  use  of  bichromate 
of  potash.  § 

One  or  two  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  are  to  be  allowed  to  fall 
on  a  minute  quantity  of  strychnia,  and  in  this  a  small  fr^ment  of 
bichromate  of  potash  should  be  placed,  around  which  a  beautiful 
violet  colour  will  be  rapidly  and  continuously  formed,  so  long  as  any 
of  the  strychnia  or  bichromate  of  potash  remains  undissolved  and  un- 
acted upon. 

The  whole  of  these  tests  are  exceedingly  delicate  and  satisfactory— 
the  last  one  particularly  so;  and  by  it  so  minute  a  quantityas  the  one 
thousandth  of  a  gnun  of  pure  strychnia  mav  be  detected.  The  colours 
developed  are  the  same  whichever  reagent  be  employed,  but  the  tints 
are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  the  chromate  or  bichromate 
of  potash  is  used,  on  account  of  the  solubility  of  these  salts. 

*  Journal  de  Pharmacle  et  de  Chlmle,  Sme  Series,  torn.  I?,  p.  900.,  1S43. 
t  Buchner't  Repertorium,  lecond  terles,  voL  zlliL 
1  PbermaceuUschei  Central-Blatt,  Dec  80. 1946, 
i  Pbarmeceutlcal  JouroAl.  vol.  tz.  p.  24. 
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The  reagents  noticed  all  act  in  the  same  way — namely,  by  parting 
with  oxygen,  which  passes  to  and  oxidates  the  strychnia. 

The  advantage  of  the  bichromate  of  potash  over  the  chromate,  b 
attributable  to  the  much  greater  quantity  of  oxycren  contained  in  it. 

The  identification  of  strychnia,  when  obtained  in  a  separate  and 
crystallised  state,  is  therefore  perfectly  conclusive. 

Ancdygis  of  Beer  for  Strychnine. — When,  however,  we  come  to 
operate  upon  a  dense  and  complex  liquid,  such  as  beer,  the  difficulties 
are  somewhat  enhanced,  since  it  is  necessary  to  obtain,  in  a  separate 
form,  the  strychnia  dissolved  in  it  This  object  may  be  effected  in  at 
least  three  ways.     The  first  method  of  separation  is  as  follows :  — 

Half  a  gallon  of  the  beer  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water- 
bath;  the  extract  is  then  to  be  treated  with  about  ten  or  twelve  ounces 
of  alcohol,  the  mixture  being  occasionally  stirred  with  a  glass  rod. 
The  alcohol  dissolves  out  the  strychnia,  and  takes  up  scarcely  any- 
thing else  except  some  colouring  matter.  The  alcoholic  solution  is 
then  to  be  filtered,  treated  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  liquor  plumbi 
diacetatis,  about  two  drachms,  filtered,  treated  with  a  few  drops  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  again  filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  then  tested  with  any  of  ihe  reagents  above  described. 

The  employment  of  acetate  of  lead  is  rendered  necessary  to  effect 
the  separation  of  the  small  quantity  of  organic  matter  taken  up  by  the 
alcohol,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  is  required  in  order  to  get  rid  of  any 
excess  of  lead. 

The  same  object  may  be  better  attained  in  the  following  manner : — 

In  place  of  using  alcohol,  boil  the  extract  with  spirits  of  wine,  filter, 
distil  off  the  spirit,  add  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  potash,  about  40 
drops,  to  the  aqueous  residue,  and  shake  up  with  aboat  an  ounce  of 
ether;  this  will  take  up  the  strychnia,  and  bemg  lighter  than  water,  will 
float  on  the  surface,  leaving  the  impurities  in  the  water  beneath.  Lastly, 
the  ethereal  solution  is  to  be  evaporated,  and  the  residue  tested. 

Another  method  of  extraction  is  by  means  of  animal  charcoal.  The 
extraordinary  power  possessed  by  this  substance  of  absorbing  gases 
and  various  other  bodies,  especially  the  active  principles  of  vegetables 
termed  alkaloids,  is  well  known ;  and  of  this  property  advantage  may 
be  taken  in  the  present  instance. 

From  two  to  three  ounces  of  animal  charcoal  are  to  be  diffused 
through  half  a  gallon  of  beer,  and  allowed  to  digest  in  it  with  frequent 
agitation  from  eight  to  twelve  hours.  The  beer  is  to  be  filtered,  when 
it  will  be  observed  that  it  has  lost  much  of  its  colour  and  a  portion  of 
its  bitterness ;  the  charcoal,  the  whole  of  which  should  be  collected  on 
the  filter,  is  then  to  be  boiled  with  ten  ounces  of  spirit  of  wine ;  and 
either  of  the  plans  described  above  may  be  adopted  for  obtaining  the 
strychnia  in  a  state  of  purity. 

As  the  process  of  evaporation  is  one  of  considerable  time  and  trouble, 
and  as  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  perfectly  colourless  residue  in  this  way, 
the  last  method  proposed  for  isolating  the  strychnia  will  be  found  the 
most  convenient,  as  well  as  expeditious. 
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The  two  ttiethods  of  puri6caiion  may  even  be  combined,  and  tbe 
potasb  and  ether  may  be  added  to  the  aqueous  residue  after  the  em- 
plojment  of  the  solution  of  lead  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  this  way 
a  very  pure  ethereal  solution  may  be  obtained.  Of  the  two  plans,  the 
ncceft^ary  precautions  being  observed,  the  first  is  perhaps  the  best. 

Wbicheyer  proceeding  for  the  extraction  and  purification  of  the 
strychnia  be  followed,  several  precautions  are  required. 
_  If  charcoal  be  employed  for  the  extraction  of  the  strychnia,  it  is  not 
simply  sufficient  t'O  add  the  charcoal  to  the  beer,  but  both  before  and 
during  filtration  the  beer  must  be  well  shaken  several  times. 

If  the  method  of  purification  by  means  of  ether  and  potash  be 
adopted,  the  spirit  of  the  spirits  of  wine  used  to  separate  the  strychnia 
from  the  charcoal  should  be  entirely  distilled  or  evaporated  off,  which 
maj  be  known  to  be  the  case  when  the  vapour  evolved  ceases  to 
smell  spirituous,  and  to  be  pungent.  If  this  precaution  be  not  ob- 
served, the  ether,  in  place  of  floating,  will  combine  with  the  water  and 
spirit. 

The  ether  employed  should  be  strong  sulphuric  ether,  and  it  should 
not  only  be  well  shaken,  with  the  aqueous  residue,  more  than  once, 
but  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  it  for  about  half  an 
hour,  BO  that  it  may  have  time  to  dissolve  out  the  strychnia. 

In  adding  the  potash  care  must  be  taken  lest  too  little  or  too  much 
be  employed ;  if  too  little  be  used,  some  of  the  organic  matter  will 
remain  in  suspension;  and  if  too  much  the  aqueous  solution  will 
become  darkened. 

If  the  plan  of  purification  with  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphuric  acid 
be  practised,  the  lead  must  be  added  until  it  occasions  no  further  pre- 
cipitate, and  the  sulphuric  acid  also,  until  the  insoluble  sulphate  of 
lead  ceases  to  fall. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  darkens, 
and  even  chars  organic  substances  of  all  kinds,  the  necessity  for  a 
complete  separation  of  the  organic  impurities  will  become  apparent. 

A  green  colour  in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two  almost  constantly 
forms  around  the  fragments  of  bichromate  of  potash,  even  when 
strychnia  is  not  present,  and  this  takes  place  very  quickly  indeed  if 
any  ether,  sugar,  or  organic  matter  remains  on  the  glass.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  colour,  formed  by  the  green  oxide  of  chromium  which 
becomes  liberated,  might  be  erroneously  regarded  as  an  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  strychnia. 

We  refer  to  all  these  particulars  because  unless  pointed  out  they 
are  calculated  to  lead,  as  they  have  more  than  once  done  with  ourselves, 
to  embarrassment  and  disappointment. 

Before  proceeding  to  analyse  the  samples,  preliminary  experiments 
may  be  made  with  beer  to  which  has  been  purposely  added  from  half 
a  grain  to  a  grain  of  strychnia  to  a  gallon  or  beer ;  we  found  that 
we  could  invariably  succeed  in  detecting,  by  the  methods  indicated, 
the  presence  of  the  poison  in  these  minute  quantities. 
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We  thuB  perceWe  how  conclnsive  are  the  tests  employed  lor  tlM 
detection  of  strychnia. 

The  following  process  by  Mr.  Rodgers  for  the  detection  of  s^chnu 
in  the  sniinal  tissues  was  published  some  months  back  in  *' The  limes." 
It  is  equally  applicable  for  the  discoyery  of  that  alkaloid  in  beer  :— 

^  The  tissues  of  the  body  are  rubbed  with  distilled  water  in  a  mcRlar 
to  a  pulp,  and  then  digested  after  the  addition  of  a  little  hydrochlone 
acid  in  an  evaporating  basin,  then  strained  and  evaporated  to  dryness 
over  a  water  bath ;  digest  the  residue  in  spirit,  filter,  and  again  er^w- 
rate  to  dryness ;  treat  with  distilled  water  acidulated  with  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filter ;  add  excess  of  ammonia,  and  a^tate 
over  a  tube  with  chloroform  :  the  strychnine  in  an  impure  oonditiOD  is 
entirely  separated  with  the  chloroform.  This  chloroform  solution  is 
to  be  careruUy  separated  by  a  pipette,  and  poured  into  a  small  dish, 
and  wiped  to  dryness;  the  residue  is  moistened  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  heated  over  a  water  bath  for  half  an  hour ;  water  is 
then  added  and  excess  of  ammonia,  again  agitated  with  chloroform, 
and  the  strychnine  will  be  again  separated  by  the  chloroform  now 
in  a  state  of  sufficient  purity  for  testing,  which  can  be  done  after 
evaporating  a  few  drops  on  a  piece  of  white  porcelain." 

But  we  need  not  confine  ourselves  to  chemistry  in  order  to  obtain 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  strychnia  in  organic  fluids,  as  physiology 
will  disclose  the  fact  almost  e(|ually  well. 

One  gallon  of  beer,  to  which  a  grain  of  strychnia  had  been  pur- 
posely added,  was  evaporated  to  an  extract ;  this  was  boiled  for  neariy 
an  hour  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol;  the  solution,  after  filtration, 
was  evaporated,  and  the  residue,  of  a  soft  consistence,  was  adminis- 
tered as  a  pill  to  a  small  rabbit.  In  the  course  of  two  minutes  the 
animal  became  affected  with  convulsive  twitchings ;  these  were  almost 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  paroxysm  of  convulsions,  in  which  the 
animal  threw  himself  on  his  side,  the  head  and  neck  being  thrown 
back,  the  hind  and  fore  legs  extended  and  drawn  backwards.  The 
firat  paroxysm  was  rapidly  followed  by  others,  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  after  the  administration  of  the  pill  the  rabbit  was  dead,  it 
having  exhibited  the  peculiar  symptoms  which  characterise  poisoning 
by  strychnia. 


GIN,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Gin  wr.s  made  ori^nally  in  Holland,  in  the  distilleries  of  Schiedam, 
and  hence  that  which  is  brought  to  this  country  is  termed  Hollands 
Gin.  At  one  time,  when  the  duty  was  low,  it  used  to  be  largely  im- 
ported, but  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  duty  levied  upon  it  for  some 
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years  past,  which  was,  until  1846, 1/.  2s.  lOd,  per  imperial  gallon,  and 
since  that  period  has  remained  at  15«., — but  little  now  reaches  this 
country. 

In  Holland  it  is  made  solelj  from  unmalted  rye  and  barley  malt, 
rectified  with  juniper  berries.  In  Britain,  gin  is  for  the  most  part 
obtained  from  a  mixture  of  malt  and  barley,  molasses  and  corn  being 
sometimes  employed,  particularly  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  grain, 
and  it  is  usually  flavoured  not  only  with  juniper  berries,  but  with 
certain  other  substances,  most  of  which  are  aromatics,  and  amongst 
which  are  the  following  :  coriander,  cardamom,  and  caraway  seeds, 
grains  of  paradise,  an^felica  root,  calamus  root,  crushed  almond  cake, 
liquorice  powder,  and  orange  peel.  These  ingredients,  variously  com- 
bined, form  what  are  known  in  the  trade  as  *^  gin-flavouring." 

Pure  gin  should  consist,  as  does  Hollands,  solely  of  rectified  com 
spirit  flavoured  with  juniper  berries. 

On  thb  Adultxbations  of  Gin. 

Gin  is  commonly  diluted  or  adulterated  with  large  quantities  of 
tpaier. 

But  since  the  addition  of  water  to  gin  renders  the  mixture  wbitbh 
and  turbid,  by  occasioning  the  precipitation  of  the  oily  and  resinous 
matters  of  the  iuni()er  and  other  substances  employed  to  flavour  the 
gin  previously  held  in  solution  by  the  spirit,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  certain  substances  to  ^*  fine**  the  gin,  as  it  is  termed, 
that  is,  to  restore  the  transparency  of  the  spirituous  mixture. 

The  substances  more  commonly  emploved  for  this  purpose  are 
a/icm,  subcarbonate  o/potashj  and  occasionally  acetate  of  lead.  Alum 
dissolved  in  water  is  first  added  to  the  weakened  spirit,  and  then 
a  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potash.  The  whole  is  stirred  together, 
and  left  at  rest  for  twenty -four  hours.  The  alumina  of  the  alum, 
precipitated  by  the  subcarbonate  of  potash,  acts  **  as  a  strainer  upon 
the  milky  liquor,  and  carries  down  with  it  the  finely  divided  oily 
matter,  which  produces  the  blue  colour  of  the  diluted  liquor.*'  -— 
Aecum. 

Roche  alum  is  sometimes  used  for  clarifying  spirituous  liquors 
without  any  other  addition. 

**  Another  method  consists  in  adding  first  a  solution  of  subacetate 
of  lead,  and  then  a  solution  of  alum.  This  practice  is  highly  dangerous, 
because  part  of  the  sulphate  of  lead  produced  remams  dissolved  in 
the  liquor,  which  it  thus  renders  poisonous.  Unfortunately  this 
method  of  clarifying  spirituous  liquors,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
is  more  frequently  practised  than  the  preceding  method,  because  its 
action  is  more  rapid,  and  it  imparts  to  the  liquor  a  fine  complexion^  or 
great  refractive  power ;  hence  some  vestiges  of  lead  may  often  be  de- 
tected in  malt  spirit.** — Accum, 

Another  substance  added  to  gin  is  sulphuric  acid,     Mr.  Mitchell 
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Btates  that  a  mixture  compoeed  of  alum,  carbonate  of  potash,  almond 
oil,  sulphuric  acid,  and  spirits  of  wine,  is  frequently  added  to  gin. 
^'  This  compound,**  he  remarks,  "  not  only  fines  the  gin,  but  communi- 
cates to  it  the  property  of '  beading,*  or  hanging  in  pearly  drops  or  beads 
on  the  sides  of  the  glass  containing  it.  When  gin  does  this,  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  strong  in  proportion  as  it  beads,  and  the 
above  mixture  communicates  to  weak  gin  that  property,  so  that  it 
will  be  evident  gin  can  be  considerably  diluted  with  water,  and  yet, 
by  the  addition  of  the  above,  appear  of  its  proper  strength.** 

But  opacity  is  not  the  only  evil  produced  by  the  addition  of  water 
to  gin ;  the  strength  and  flavour  of  the  gin  are  so  reduced  that  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  add  other  substances  to  restore  the  qualitica  lost 
by  dilution :  these  being  sugar  to  sweeten  it,  and  cayenne,  in  the  form 
of  tinrtfire  of  capsicum,  or  grains  of  paradise,  to  give  it  pungeDcy  and 
apparent  strength. 

The  flavour  and  properties  of  gin  are  further  modified  by  the  use 
of  compounds  known  as  **^'ji  Jfavourings^ 

These  are  composed  of  various  cordial  and  aromatic  substances, 
each  distiller  usually  giving  the  preference  to  a  formula  of  his  own. 

In  Dr.  Muspratt's  ** Chemistry***  will  be  found  several  receipts  for 
gin  flavourings,  copied  from  the  note  book  of  an  extensive  spirit 
rectifier.    Two  of  these  are  as  follows : — 

Plain  or  London  Oin  is  made  as  follows:  — ^ 

700  gallons  of  the  second  rectification. 
70  lbs.  German  juniper  berries. 
70  lbs.  coriander  seeds. 

3^  lbs.  almond  cake. 

\\  lbs.  angelica  root. 

6  lbs.  liquorice  powder. 

For  the  manufacture  of  West  Country  CHn,  known  also  as  Plymouth 
gin,  the  annexed  is  the  process  given  m  Dr.  MuspratVs  work: — In- 
troduce into  the  still  700  gallons  of  the  second  rectification,  and 
flavour  with — 

14  lbs.  German  juniper  berries. 
1  \  lbs.  calamus  root,  cut ;  and 
8  lbs.  sulphuric  acid. 

This  gin  is  much  used  in  Cornwall,  and  particularly  in  the  western 
counties  of  England ;  it  is  also  used  in  making  British  Hollands,  and 
in  that  case  is  mixed  with  about  five  per  cent,  of  fine  gin,  reduced 
to  twenty-two  under-proof  with  liquor. 

Amongst  the  ingredients  enumerated  in  the  other  receipts,  and  not 
contained  in  those  above  given,  are  orange  peel,  calamus  root,  cassia 
buds,  orris  root,  cardamoms,  and  grains  of  paradise. 

In  Shannon*s  work,  **  On  Brewing  and  Distilling,**  we  meet  with 

*  Chemiitrj,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Analytical. 
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the  following  instructions  for  reducing  unsweetened  gin,  and  for  pre- 
paring and  sweetening  British  gin  :-^ 

**  To  Reduce  Unsweetened  Oin» 

'*  A  tun  of  fine  gin        -        -        -        -    252  gallons. 
Water 36      „ 

Which,  added  together,  make     -        -    288      „ 
The  Doctor  u  now  put  on,  and  it  is 

further  reduced  with  water     -        -      19      „ 

Which  gives         -        -        -        •    307  gallons  of  gin/* 

"  This  done,  let  one  pound  of  alum  be  iust  coTered  with  water,  and 
dissolved  bj  boiling ;  rummage  the  whole  well  together,  and  pour  in 
the  alum,  and  the  whole  will  be  fine  in  a  few  hours. 


"  To  Prepare  and  Sweeten  British  Gin. 

**  Get  from  your  distiller  an  empty  puncheon  or  cask,  which  will  con- 
tsdn  about  133  gallons.  Then  take  a  cask  of  clear  rectified  spirits — 
120  gallons — of  the  usual  strength  at  which  rectifiers  sell  their  goods ; 
put  the  120  gallons  of  spirits  into  your  empty  cask. 

'*  Then  take  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol,  half  an  ounce  of 
oil  of  almonds,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine,  one  ounce 
of  oil  of  juniper  berries,  half  a  pint  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  half  a  pound 
of  lump  sugar.  Beat  or  rub  the  above  in  a  mortar.  When  well 
rubbed  together,  have  ready  prepared  half  a  gallon  of  lime  water,  one 
gallon  of  rose  water :  mix  the  whole  in  either  a  pail  or  cask,  with  a 
stick,  till  every  particle  shall  be  dissolved ;  then  add  to  the  foregoing 
twenty-five  pounds  of  sugar  dissolved  in  about  nine  gallons  of  rain  or 
Thames  water,  or  water  that  has  been  boiled :  mix  the  whole  well 
together,  and  stir  them  carefully  with  a  stick  in  the  133  gallon  cask. 

**  To  force  down  the  same,  take  and  boil  eight  ounces  of  alum  in 
three  quarts  of  water  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  take  it  from  the 
fire,  and  dissolve  by  degrees  six  or  seven  ounces  of  salt  of  tartar. 
When  the  same  is  milk  warm,  pour  it  into  your  gin,  and  stir  it  well 
together  as  before,  for  five  minutes,  the  same  as  you  would  a  butt  of 
b^r  newly  fined.  Let  your  cask  stand  as  you  mean  to  draw  it.  At 
every  time  you  propose  to  sweeten  again,  that  cask  must  be  well 
washed  out,  and  take  great  care  never  to  shake  your  cask  while  it  is 
drawing." 

But  it  appears  there  are  other  little  practices,  besides  those  con- 
nected with  adulteration,  which  are  sometimes  had  recourse  to  by 
retailers  of  spirits.  Mr.  Shannon,  from  whose  work  *^  On  Brewing 
and  Distilling"  we  have  just  quoted,  gives  the  following  advice  and 
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recommendations  as  to  certain  manipulations  and  particttlars  wUdk 
should  be  observed  in  retailing  spirits  over  the  counter. 

'*  When  you  are  to  draw  a  sample  of  goods  to  show  a  person  that 
has  judgment  in  the  proof,  do  not  draw  your  goods  into  a  phiml  to  be 
tasted,  or  make  experiment  of  the  strength  thereof  that  waj,  because 
the  proof  will  not  hold  except  the  goods  be  exceedingly  strong;  bat 
draw  the  pattern  of  goods  either  into  the  glass  from  ue  cock,  to  ran 
very  small,  or  rather  draw  off  a  small  quantity  into  a  little  pewter 
pot,  and  pour  it  into  your  glass,  extending  your  pot  as  high  above  the 
elass  as  you  can  without  wasting  it,  which  makes  the  goods  carry  a 
better  head  abundantly,  than  if  the  same  goods  were  to  be  pat  and 
tried  in  a  phial. 

**  Tou  must  be  so  prudent  as  to  make  a  distinction  of  the  persons 
you  have  to  deal  with ;  what  goods  you  sell  to  gentlemen  for  their 
own  use  who  require  a  great  deal  of  attendance,  and  as  much  for  time 
of  payment,  you  must  take  a  considerably  greater  price  than  of  others; 
what  ffoods  you  sell  to  persons  where  you  believe  there  is  a  manifesf, 
or  at  least  some,  hazarci  of  your  money,  you  may  safely  sell  for  more 
than  common  profit ;  what  goods  you  sell  to  the  poor,  especiaOy 
medicinally,  (as  many  of  your  goods  are  sanative,)  be  as  compas- 
sionate as  the  cases  require.*' 

ResuUa  of  the  Analysis  of  Samples. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  Thirfy»e^ht  samples 
of  gin: — 

That  the  strength  of  the  various  samples  ranged  from  15,645  grs. 
to  84,160  grs.  per  imperial  gallon ;  the  per-centages  ranging  from 
22  35  to  48-80  per  cent. 

It  thus  appears,  that  some  of  the  spirits  contfuned  only  half  as  much 
alcohol  as  was  present  in  some  of  the  other  samples,  and  therefore 
that  their  commercial  value  was  reduced  to  the  enormous  extent  of 
more  than  one  half;  thus,  supposing  sample  2.  to  be  worth  I2«^per 
gallon,  sample  35.  would  be  worth  less  than  6i.  per  gallon,  lliis 
variation  in  the  strength  of  the  spirits  is  doubtless  prinapally  attribu- 
table to  dilution  with  water. 

That  the  quantity  of  sugar  ranged  from  3  oz.  4  dr.  23  gr.  to  18  oz. 
4  dr.  13  gr.  per  gallon. 

That /coo  of  the  samples  contained  oiZ  ofcinnaman,  or  more  probably 
of  cassia. 

That  seven  of  the  samples  contained  Cayenne  pspfbb,  some  of  them 
in  very  large  quantity,  so  that  the  syrupy  extract  left  on  evaporation 
possessed  a  burning  and  fiery  taste. 

That  in  no  case  was  free  sulphuric  acid  detected:  its  absence  being 
sufficiently  shown,  by  all  the  samples  being  neutral  to  test  paper. 

That  most  of  the  samples  contained  combined  sulphates,  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  water  and  alum  used  in  the  adulteration  and  danfica- 
tion  of  the  gins. 
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Xn  addition  to  the  above  adulterations,  we  have  the  authority  of  a 
gin  distiller  for  stating  that  the  practice  of  adding  sulphate  of  zinc, 
or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  white  vitriol  or  white  coppercu^  to  gin 
is  very  common.  Here  again,  then,  we  have  obtained  evidence  of 
the  adulteration  of  gin  in  a  manner  calculated  to  prove  injurious 
.  to  health. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  more  scandalous  adulterations  of 
gin  or  other  spirits  than  those  by  Cayenne  pepper  or  grains  of  para- 
dise^  for  they  are  almost  equally  hot  and  pungent.  The  introduction 
into  the  stomach  of  raw  spirits  is  sufficiently  destructive  to  health  of 
itself,  but  the  addition  of  such  powerful  and  acrid  substances  as 
Cayenne  and  grains  of  paradise  to  spirit,  forms  a  com  pound -which  no 
huinan  stomach  or  system,  however  strong,  can  long  withstand. 

Althouo^h  sulphuric  acid  was  not  present  in  any  of  the  samples  of 
Lrondon  gm  which  we  examined,  it  is  yet,  no  doubt,  sometimes  em- 
piojed,  and  this  in  large  quantity.  Dr.  Muspratt  states  that  it  is  so  in 
West  Country  gin.  If  any  sample  of  gin  exhibit  an  acid  reaction, 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  njay  be  suspected,  and  it  may  be  dis- 
covered simply  by  the  evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat  of  a  little  of  the 
g;in,  placed  on  the  hob  of  a  fireplace.  As  soon  as  all  the  spirit  and 
water  have  been  driven  oif,  the  sulphuric  acid  will  act  on  the  sugar, 
and  quickly  reduce  it  to  a  black  carbonaceous  mass. 

The  adulteration  of  gin  with  Cayenne  pepper  is  mostly  effected  by 
means  of  tincture  of  capsicum,  and  it  is  practised  in  the  majority  of 
cases  by  the  publicans  themselves.  We  are  acquainted  at  the  pre- 
sent time  with  the  name  of  a  publican  whom  we  have  ascertained  to 
make  periodical  purchases  of  tincture  of  capsicum.  We  know  the 
chemist  of  whom  he  purchases  it,  and  we  have  detected  it  in  more 
than  one  sample  of  the  gin  sold  by  him  to  his  customers  at  the  bar. 

We  have  often  in  the  course  of  this  work  commented  on  what  we 
conceived  to  be  the  remissness  of  the  Excise  authorities.  Here  is  a 
gross  adulteration  of  gin,  commonly  practised,  and  detectable  in  a 
ready  and  simple  manner,  by  which  the  revenue  is  defrauded,  and 
which  is  seriously  detrimental  to  health ;  and  yet  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  ever  heard  that  the  Excise  had  noticed  it  in  any  way,  or 
taken  any  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  so  iniquitous  an  adulteration. 

The  different  kinds  of  spirits  are  obtained  in  a  comparativelv  crude 
state  from  the  grain*  by  the  distiller.  They  are  afterwards  submitted 
to  purification  by  the  rectifier,  as  well  as  procured  of  a  higher  strength. 
The  impurity  of  raw  spirits  arises  principally  from  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  volatile  oil,  termed  fusil  oil^  and  possessing  very  deleterious 
properties.  Of  this  oil,  and  of  the  method  of  freeing  spirits  from  it, 
we  meet  with  the  following  account  in  Ure*s  Dictionary* : — **  Some- 
times, after  moist  autumns,  when  damaged  grain  abounds,  the  alcohol 
distilled  from  its  fermented  wash  contains  a  peculiar  volatile  body. 


*  4th  BdiUon,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
H   M 
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When  we  applj  our  nose  to  this  species  of  spirits  in  its  hot  state,  the 
volatile  substance  dissolved  in  it  irritates  the  eyes  and  nostrils ;  it  hss 
ver J  nearly  the  same  smell  as  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cjanogen,  as 
any  chemist  may  discover  by  standing  near  the  discharj^e-pipe  of  the 
refrigeratory  worm  of  a  raw-grain  whisky  still.  Such  spirits  intoxicate 
more  strongly  than  pure  spirits  of  the  same  strength,  and  excite,  in 
many  persons,  even  temporary  frenzy.  It  is  a  volatile  fatty  mztXer, 
of  a  very  fetid  odour,  when  obtained  by  itself,  as  I  have  procured  is 
in  cold  weather  at  some  of  the  great  distilleries  in  Scotland.  It  do^ 
not  combine  with  bases.  At  the  end  of  a  few  months,  it  spontaneouslj 
decomposes  in  the  spirits,  and  leaves  them  in  a  less  nauseous  and 
noxious  state.  By  largely  diluting  the  spirits  with  water,  and  dis- 
tilling at  a  moderate  temperature,  the  greater  part  of  this  oil  may  be 
separated.  Part  of  it  comes  over  with  the  strongest  alcohol,  and 
part  with  the  latter  runnings,  which  are  called  by  the  distillers  strong 
and  weak  feints.  The  intermediate  portion  is  purer  spirit.  The  feints 
are  always  more  or  less  opalescent ;  or  become  so  on  dilution  with 
water,  and  then  throw  up  an  oily  pellicle  upon  their  sur^Mse.  The 
charcoals  of  light  wood,  such  as  pine  or  willow,  well  calcined,  and 
infused  in  sufficient  quantity  with  the  spirits  prior  to  rectification,  wiH 
deprive  them  of  the  greater  part  of  that  oily  contamination.  Animal 
charcoal,  well  calcined,  has  also  been  found  useful ;  but  it  most  be 
macerated  for  some  time  with  the  empyreumatic  spirits  before  distilla- 
tion. Another  method  of  separating  that  offensive  oil  is  to  agitate 
the  impure  spirits  with  a  quantity  of  fat  oil,  such  as  olive  oil,  or  oil 
of  almonds,  to  decant  off  tne  oil,  and  re -distil  the  spirits  with  a  littk 
water. 

"Digestion  and  agitation  with  calcined  magnesia  for  some  time, 
followed  by  filtration  and  distillation,  are  also  good  means  for  improv- 
ing the  flavour  of  alcohol.  The  taste  of  the  oil  of  grains  is  best 
recognised  by  agitation  with  water,  whereby,  on  standing,  the  diluted 
spirit  throws  up  a  film  of  oil  visible  by  reflected  light.  If  the  spirit 
be  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  exposed  for  some 
time  to  sunshine,  the  oil  will  react  upon  the  oxide  of  silver,  and  cause 
a  brown  tinge ;  but  if  there  be  no  oil  present,  the  spirits  will  remain 
limpid.  If  one  part  of  hydrate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  a  little  water, 
be  mixed  with  150  parts  of  spirits,  and  if  the  mixture  be  well  shaken, 
then  slowly  evaporated  down  to  15  parts,  and  mixed  with  15  parts  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  phial,  to  be  then  corked,  there  wdl  soon 
exhale  from  the  mixture  a  peculiar  offensive  odour  characteristic  of 
the  quality  and  origin  of  the  impure  spirit,  whether  obtained  from  raw 
grain,  from  malt,  from  potatoes,  rye,  arrack,  rum,  brandy,  &c.  This 
excellent  process  may  be  used  also  for  testing  wines.  Lime  and 
alkalis  always  injure  the  flavour  of  ardent  spirits  of  all  kinds.** 

Dr.  Taylor  remarks  of  fusil  oil,  **  that  in  small  quantities  it  produces 
intoxication.  I  have  experienced  the  effects  of  the  vapour,  and  found 
them  to  be  giddiness,  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  suffocation  and  a 
sense  of  falling.    Headache  followed  which  lasted  for  half  an  hour.^ 
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**  Two  drachms  of  the  oil  killed  a  rabbit  in  two  hours,  three  drachms 
in  an  hour,  half  an  ounce  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  one  ounce 
in  four  minutes." 

Much  of  the  unwbolesomenesg  of  spirit  imperfectly  rectified  arises 
from  its  contamination  with  fusil  oil. 

On  ike  Detection  of  the  AdtdteraHons  of  Oin, 

Adulteration  with  Water. — The  adulteration  of  gin  with  water  may 
be  determined  in  two  ways,  the  one  indirect  and  the  other  direct. 

The  inject  method  is  by  estimating  the  quantity  of  alcohol  con- 
tained in  it.    This  is  effected  by  the  processes  described  below. 

Meihod  of  Eitimating  the  Quantity  of  Alcohol  present  in  any 
Spirituous  Liquid, 

JSaccharometers,  ifc, — There  are  several  methods  by  which  the 
amount  of 'alcohol  contained  in  any  spirituous  liquid  may  be  deter- 
mined with  greater  or  less  accuracy.  One  of  the  readiest  of  these 
means  is  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit  by  a  specific 
pravity  instrument  for  liquids.  Of  these  instruments,  many  different 
kinds  have  been  invented,  with  scales  adapted  to  the  range  of  the 
liquids  for  the  determination  of  the  density  of  which  they  have  been 
constructed :  thus  we  have  saccharometers^  hydrometers^  alcoholometers, 
specific  gravity  bottles,  &c. ;  but  the  principle  on  which  these  instru- 
ments are  constructed  is  alike  in  all  cases.  By  the  saccharometer  the 
amount  of  extractive  matter  in  beer  or  other  alcoholic  liquid  is  ascer- 
tained. 

Syhes^  Hydrometer. — The  instrument  in  general  use  for  determining 
the  specific  gravity  of  spirituous  liauids  in  this  country  is  what  is  known 
as  Sykes'  hydrometer.  It  differs,  however,  from  the  ordinary  hydro- 
meter in  the  division  of  its  scale,  and  also  in  the  use  of  weights.  The 
hydrometer  is  calculated  to  show  the  strength  in  spirit  either  above  or 
below  a  certain  fixed  standard,  denominated  ^^  proof, ^^"^  The  stem  of 
the  instrument  is  ^aduated  and  subdivided,  so  as  to  meet  the  ex- 
tremes of  variation  m  the  strength  of  the  liquors  examined  by  it. 

Sykes'  hydrometer  is  the  instrument  mostly  used  by  the  Excise,  by 
brewers,  distillers,  and  publicans. 

Since  the  specific  gravity  of  a  spirituous  liquid  is  subject  to  great 
variations  at  different  temperatures,  it  is  necessary  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  spirit  at  the  time  of  taking  its  weight  should  be  noted,  and 
corrections  made  for  this  by  means  of  certain  tables  which  have  been 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  standard  temperature  at  which  the 
rjpecific  gravity  of  the  spirit  is  usually  taken  4s  60°  Fahrenheit. 

*  **  Thii  llqaor  not  being  spirit  sweetened,  or  haring  any  Ingredient  dluolred  .in  it  to 
defeat  the  strength  thereof,  of  the  temp/of  bY>  Fahr.,  weighs  exactly  }}  parte  of  an  equal 
measure  of  distilled  water." 
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The  specific  graTitj  test  for  determiniBg  the  amount  of  sIcqIigI 
present  in  liquids  is  applicable  onlj  when  they  are  free  from  snj  solid 
substance,  as  extractive,  su^rar,  &c.,  the  presence  of  which,  hj  affecting 
the  weight,  of  course  influences  the  specific  gravity.  When,  there- 
fore, any  liquid  contains  saccharine  or  other  solid  matter,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  spirit  should  be  separated  b^  distillation,  and  ibit 
the  6peci6c  gravity  of  the  alcohol  thus  obtained  should  be  taken. 
"Where  strict  accuracy  is  required,  it  will, be  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  distillation  in  almost  all  cases,  since  there  are  but  few  spirits 
which  do  not  contain  more  or  less  solid  matter. 

Centegimal  Alcoholometer. — A  considerable  improvement  on  Sykes* 
hydrometer  is  the  instrument,  invented  by  M.  Gay  Lussac  many  yean 
since,  called  the  centenmal  cUeoholometer,  This  instrument,  when  im- 
mersed in  any  spirituous  lic^uid  at  the  temperature  of  15®  centigrade, 
equal  to  59°  Fahr.,  at  once  indicates  the  quantity  of  alcohol  by  mea- 
sure present.  As  its  name  implies,  the  stem  is  divided  into  a  hundred 
Earts  or  degrees,  and  is  so  contrived  that  each  degree  represents  one 
undredth  part  of  anhydrous  or  pure  alcohol ;  thus  the  point  at  which 
it  floats,  when  immersed  in  any  spirit  at  a  certain  temperature,  indi- 
cates exactly  the  per-centage  of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  that 
spirit.  The  great  value  of  this  instrument  is,  that  it  shows  at  once 
the  per-centage  of  alcohol,  all  subsequent  calculations,  with  the 
loss  of  time  involved,  and  the  possibility  of  inaccuracies,  being  thereby 
avoided. 

EbuUioscope. — Another  instrument,  constructed  on  a  totally  differ- 
ent principle  to  the  ordinary  densimeters,  is  the  ebuUioscooe  or  ebuUi- 
tion  alcoholometer.  This  instrument  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
boiling  point  of  spirituous  liquids  varies  accordmg  to  the  amount  of 
alcohol  contained  in  them  (a  discovery  made  by  the  Abb^  Brossard- 
Yidal,  of  Toulon),  without  its  hems  essentially  modified,  like  the 
other  instruments,  b^  the  presence  and  nature  of  any  solid  ingredients 
which  may  be  contamed  in  them. 

There  are  several  forms  of  this  instrument ;  there  is  the  original 
one  of  M.  Brossard-Yidal,  and  the  modifications  by  M.  Conaty,  by 
MM.  Lerebours  and  Secretan,  and  by  Dr.  Ure. 

The  mercurial  thermometer  used  in  the  modification  of  the  instru- 
ment by  MM.  Lerebours  and  Secretan  is  graduated  centesimally  in 
degi'ees,  which  correspond  to  those  of  the  centesimal  alcoholometer  of 
M.  Gay  Lussac,  and  its  bulb  is  plunged  in  the  liquid  to  be  proved. 
The  liquid  is  carefully  heated  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  the  flame 
of  which  should  not  be  strong,  lest  it  occasion  the  too  rapid  ebullition 
of  the  spirit.  Before  using  the  instrument,  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  boiling  point  of  pure  water,  and  the  barometrical  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  day  on  which  the  experiments  are  made. 

In  Dr.  Ure*s  modification  of  the  instrument,  the  scale  is  adapted  to 
that  of  Sykes*  hydrometer. 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  —  would  save  im- 
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mense  time  and  trouble  —  if  densimeters  of  all  kinds  were  revised, 
and  were  reduced  to  one  uniform  centesimal  scale,  as  is  done,  in  fact, 
in  many  of  the  instruments  in  use  on  the  Continent. 

The  ebullioscope  is  probably  sufficiently  accurate  in  the  results 
which  it  furnishes  to  afford  considerable  service  to  the  distiller,  the 
rectifier,  the  wine  maker,  and  the  brewer ;  but  is  certainly  not  so 
where  strict  analysis  is  required. 

Dr.  Ure*s  modification  of  the  ebullioscope,  together  with  a  full 
description  of  its  principles  and  application,  may  be  obtained  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Young,  Little  Tower  Street. 

Alcoholometric  Dilatameter,  —  Another  instrument  which  has  been 
invented  for  the  determination  of  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  spiritu- 
ous liquids  is  the  aJLcoholometric  dilaiometer  of  M.  Silbermann.  By 
tbis  instrument,  the  amount  of  spirit  is  determined  by  the  uilation  of 
the  spirituous  liquid  at  various  temperatures. 

Specific  Gravity  Bottle.— -A  still  more  accurate  method  of  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  spirituous  liquids  from 
their  specific  gravity,  is  by  means  of  the  npecific  gravity  bottle.  In 
using  this,  the  same  precautions  with  regard  to  temperature  and  the 
presence  of  any  solid  substance  in  the  spirit  must  be  observed. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  and  dealers,, 
of  all  the  instruments  for  determining  the  strength  of  spirituous 
liquors,  the  centesimal  alcoholometer  of  M.  Gay  Lussac  is  the  safest 
and  best,  and,  next  to  that,  Sykes*  hydrometer.  But  the  chemist, 
when  any  solid  matter  is  contained  in  the  liquid  to  be  examined,, 
should,  in  all  cases,  separate  the  alcohol  by  distillation,  and  determine 
its  amount  from  the  distilled  liquid,  and  this  is  the  method  by  which 
we  have  proceeded  in  the  determination  of  the  alcohol  contained  in 
1  he  samples  of  gin  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  which  we  have  made 
known.    The  exact  steps  to  be  adopted  are  as  follows :  — 

The  temperature  of  the  several  spirits  is  to  be  reduced  in  all'  cases, 
by  means  of  a  solution  of  ice  and  salt,  to  one  uniform  degree  —  viz.^ 
60°  Fahr.,  and  its  specific  gravity  at  that  temperature  determined  by 
means  of  the  specific  gravity  bottle;  1500  grains  by  measure  are 
next  distilled,  and  tiie  distillation  carried  nearly  to  dryness ;  the  dis- 
tilled liquor  is  brought  to  60°  Fabr.,  weighed,  and  its  specific 
gravity  again  taken.  These  particulars  being  determined,  the  per- 
centage of  alcohol  is  ascertained  by  the  alcoholometrical  table  of 
Tralles.    (See  p.  536.) 

The  third  column  of  this  table  exhibits  the  differences  of  the 
specific  gravities  which  give  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  for  such 
di.^nsities  as  are  not  found  sufficiently  near  in  the  table,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  their  numerators  is  the  next  greatest  to  the  density  found 
in  the  table ;  for  example,  if  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor  found 
for  60°  Fahr.  =  9*605  (the  per-centage  will  be  between  33  and  34), 
the  difference  from  9*609  (which  is  the  next  greatest  number  in  the 
table)  =  4,  and  the  fraction  is  ^,  therefore  the  true  per-centage  is 
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33^,  or,  decimallj,  thus,  33'31.    In  order  to  ascertain  the  amonnt, 
bj  volume,  of  alcohol  in  the  gin  or  other  spirit  under  examination, 

ALCOHOLOMETRICAL  TABLE  OF  TRALLES. 


Alcohol*  in 
lOOMeuani 

•^•^ffi?'" 

Dffftevnoeor 
tboHpceiflc 

,<ft'sii£. 

600  F«h». 

the»f»ri«c 

of  Spirit. 

Qnnty. 

of  Spirit. 

tin««j. 

9-991 

51 

9-315 

90         1 

9-976 

15 

62 

9-295 

»         1 

9-961 

15 

63 

9-275 

SO 

9-947 

14 

64 

9-254 

21 

9-933 

14 

55 

9-234 

» 

9-919 

14 

f6 

9-213 

31 

9-906 

13 

57 

9-192 

21 

9-893 

13 

58 

9  170 

22         i 

9-881 

12 

69 

9-148 

a         1 

9-869 

12 

60 

9126 

22         1 

9857 

12 

61 

9-104 

^         t 

9-845 

12 

62 

9-082 

21 

9-834 

11 

63 

9-069 

» 

9-823 

11 

64 

9-036 

83          1 

9812 

11 

65 

9-013 

23         1 

9-802 

10 

66 

8-989 

:m     ' 

9  791 

11 

67 

8-96S 

94         1 

9-781 

10 

68 

8-941 

24          ' 

9-771 

10 

69 

8-917 

94 

9-761 

10 

70 

8-892 

2» 

9-751 

10 

71 

8-867 

25 

9-741 

10 

72 

8-842 

25 

23 

9-731 

10 

73 

8-817 

25 

sa 

9-720 

11 

74 

8-791 

26 

24 

9-710 

10 

75 

8-765 

26 

25 

9-700 

10 

76 

8-739 

26 

26 

9-689 

11 

77 

8-712 

27 

27 

9  679 

10 

78 

8-685 

27 

28 

9668 

11 

79 

8-658 

27 

29 

9-657 

11 

80 

8-631 

27 

ao 

9646 

11 

81 

8-603 

28 

31 

9-634 

12 

82 

8-575 

28 

32 

9-622 

12 

83 

8-547 

28 

33 

9609 

13 

84 

8518 

39 

34 

9-596 

13 

85 

8-488 

ao 

86 

9-5'i3 

13 

86 

8-45S 

ao 

86 

9-570 

13 

87 

8-428 

ao 

37 

9-556 

14 

88 

8-397 

at 

88 

9-54i: 

15 

89 

8-365 

32 

39 

9-526 

15 

90 

8-332 

33 

40 

9-510 

16 

91 

8-299 

83 

41 

9-494 

16 

92 

8-265 

34 

42 

9-478 

16 

93 

8*230 

35 

43 

9-461 

17 

94 

8-194 

36 

44 

9-444 

17 

95 

8-157 

S7 

46 

9-427 

17 

96 

8118 

39 

46 

9-409 

18 

97 

8-077 

41 

47 

9*391 

18 

98 

8-034 

a 

48 

9-373 

18 

99 

7-988 

46 

49 

9-354 

19 

100 

7-939 

49 

50 

9-335 

19 

it  is  necessary  to  proceed  as  follows  :  —  In  order  to  find  the  per-cent- 
age  of  absolute  alcohol  of  7*939  specific  gravity  in  a  sample  of  spirit. 


*  Anhydrous  Alcohol  of  specific  grarlty  7-939. 
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divide  the  number  of  grains  distilled  over  by  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  distilled  'spirit.  Multiply  this  quotient  by  the  per-centage  ac« 
cording  to  Tralles,  and  divide  this  sum  by  the  bulk  of  the  original 
sample  taken ;  the  quotient  is  the  per-centage.  This  per-oentage 
multiplied  by  700  gives  the  number  of  grains  of  absolute  alcohol  by 
volume  in  the  gallon.  The  above  comprise  all  the  calculations 
necessary  for  arriving  at  this  result.  The  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  several  sums :  — 

i500  gr.  by  volume  yield  1334*6  gr.  by  weight;  sp.  gr.  9484; 

per-centage,  41 '62 

The  bulk  of  tne  distilled  spirit  is  obtained  by 

As -9484    •    1-   ::  1384-5   :  A 
The  volume  of  absolute  alcohol  obtained  by 

As  100-   :   A  ::  41-67    :    B 

The  per-centage  by  volumes  in  the  sample  by 

As  1500    :    B  ::  100-    :    C  =  3909 

To  find  the  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  in  a  gallon, 

As  100-  C   :  700-  D 
the  quantity  required. 

From  the  construction  of  Tralles*  table,  the  per-centage  of  alcohol 
by  weight  may  also  be  found — for  instance,  multiply  the  number  re- 
presenting the  volumes  of  alcohol  given  in  the  table  for  any  deter- 
minate specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
pure  alcohol  —  that  is,  by  7*939,  and  the  product  is  the  number  of 
pounds  of  alcohol  in  so  many  pounds,  as  the  specific  gravity  multi- 
plied by  100  gives.  Thus,  in  the  mixture,  9-610  specific  gravity, 
there  are  40  measures  of  alcohol ;  hence  there  are  also  in  95*100  lbs. 
of  this  spirit  7*939+40  =  31-756  lbs.  of  alcohol;  and  in  100  lbs.  of 
the  spirit  of  0'9510  specific  gravity  33*39  lbs.  of  alcohol  are  con- 
tdnea. 

Oh  (he  Presence  of  Sulphites  in  Gin. 

The  direci  method  of  determining  whether  gin  has  been  adulterated 
with  water  is  by  ascertaining  wheUier  the  gm  contains  sulphates  or 
not. 

The  addition  of  acid  nitrate  of  baryta  to  gin  which  has  not  been 
adulterated  with  water,  should  not  occasion  any  precipitation  of  sul- 
phates, because  the  water  contained  in  the  spirit  is  all  distilled, 
when,  therefore,  on  the  addition  of  the  above  reagent,  a  precipitate 
is  thrown  down,  this  is  due  either  to  the  presence  of  free  or  combined 
sulphuric  acid;  if  the  latter,  and  there  be  no  sulphate  of  zinc 
present,  the  sulphates  are  derived  either  from  the  water  used  for  the 
dilution  of  the  spirit,  or  from  the  alum  employed  for  clarifying  and 
beading  it,  so  that,  alumina  being  absent,  the  presence  of  sulphates 
affords  in  all  cases  a  certain  indication  of  the  adulteration  of  gin  with 
water. 

Out  of  Ten  samples  of  gin  to  which  the  baryta  test  was  added,  four 
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turned  slightly  opalescent,  but  scarcelj  any  depoaition  of  sulphate 
occurred ;  while  in  six  of  the  samples  there  was  a  decided,  and  in  thr^ 
a  considerable,  precipitation.  These  gins  were  likewise  evaporated, 
the  residues  dissolved  in  a  little  distilled  water,  and  the  solution  di- 
vided into  two  parts;  to  one  the  acid  nitrate  of  baryta  was  added 
as  before,  when  sulphate  of  baryta  was  thrown  down  in  every  case, 
and  in  most  in  great  abundance.  Through  the  other  half  of  the  solu- 
tion sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  passed  ;  in  not  one  instance  was  any 
white  precipitate  observed,  from  which  the  absence  of  zinc  is  to  be 
inferred.  These  observations  are  important,  because  they  afibrd  us 
the  means  of  judging  of  the  adulteration  of  gin  by  the  addition  of 
water.  Heretofore  the  presence  of  water  has  been  inferred  rather 
than  proved,  from  the  deficiency  of  alcohol  in  the  spirit  supposed  to 
contain  the  water. 

There  is  one  only  source  of  fallacy  with  which  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  be  acquainted.  Supposing  sulphuric  acid  to  have  been 
added  to  the  gin,  a  precipitation  would  equally  occur,  although  no 
water  had  been  added,  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  baryta.  This  fal- 
lacy may  be  guarded  against  by  ascertaining  in  the  first  place  whether 
the  gin  exhibits  an  acid  reaction  or  not  to  test  paper,  and  if  it  does, 
we  must  then  proceed  as  directed  in  the  article  on  Vinegar,  for  the 
determination  of  free  and  combined  sulphuric  acid. 

Method  of  determining  the  Amount  of  Sugar  in  Oin. 

This  is  readily  determined  in  either  of  the  two  following  ways :  — 
The  syrupy  liquid  contained  in  the  retort  after  distillation  should  be 
removed  and  evaporated  with  a  gentle  heat,  until  the  water  has  been 
driven  off,  and  the  sugar  crystallised.  Or  a  fresh  weighed  portion  of 
the  gin  may  be  evaporated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  weight  of  the 
sugar  furnished  by  it  ascertained.  The  latter  is  the  more  accurate 
method,  because  the  heat  employed  in  distilling  off  the  spirit  not  uii- 
frequently  modifies  the  sugar  considerably,  so  that  in  all  cases  it  will 
not  crystallise  properly. 

Method  of  detecting  the  Presence  of  Capsicum^  Orains  ofParadue^  and 
other  fieed  Acrid  Substances  in  Ovii, 

The  presence  of  these  may  usually  be  ascertained  by  simply  tasting 
a  portion  of  the  syrupy  extract  left  after  distillation.  The  acrid  prin- 
ciple of  capsicum  is  a  fixed  one,  and  no  part  of  it  passes  over  during 
distillation.  Of  the  two  acrid  principles  contained  in  grains  of  para- 
dise, one  is  volatile,  and  the  other  fixed.  The  taste  of  the  fixed  prin- 
ciple very  closely  resembles  that  of  Cayenne  pepper,  but  may  be 
usually  distinguished  with  a  little  care.  The  plant  which  furnishes 
Malaguetta  pepper,  or  grains  of  paradise,  is  the  Amomxtm  Grana 
Paradisi, 
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On  the  Detection  of  Cinnamon  or  Cassia  in  Qin. 

As  the  flavour  of  these  depends  upon  the  presence  of  essential  oils, 
they,  of  course,  readily  pass  off  during  distillation,  and  the  extract, 
therefore,  does  not  usually  furnish  any  evidence  characteristic  of  their 
presence.  For  the  purpose  of  detecting  these  oils,  the  spirit  should 
be  gentlj  evaporated,  and  at  such  a  temperature  as  does  not  occasion 
the  volatilisation  of  the  oils,  and  their  presence  judged  of  bj  the 
smell  and  taste  of  the  extract. 

On  the  Detection  of  Cherry  Laurel  Water  or  Spirit  of  Almond  Cake. 

Distil  the  spirit  nearly  to  dryness,  add  to  the  distilled  liquid  a  little 
caustic  potasl^  evaporate  down  to  a  small  bulk ;  add  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  obtained  by  dissolving  protosulphate  of  iron  in  wat-er,  and  ex- 
posing the  so-made  solution  to  the  action  of  air  for  ten  or  twelve 
lours;  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potash  and  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid  must  be  now  added,  and  if  the  liquid  acq|uires  a  blue  tinge,  the 
spirit  under  examination  has  been  flavoured  with  cherry  laurel  water 
or  spirit  of  almond  cake. 

The  reactions  are  as  follow:  —  The  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid 
of  the  laurel  water  and  almond  cake,  when  the  spirit  is  distilled, 
passes  over,  and  on  the  addition  of  the  potash  is  converted  into  cyanide 
of  potassium ;  the  addition  of  the  salt  of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid 
occasions  the  formation  of  prussian  blue,  which  is  a  ferrocyanide  of 
iron. 

A  more  delicate  method  is  the  following,  first  described  by  Liebig : — 
The  liquid  must  be  distilled  as  before,  potash  a<Med,  the  bulk  of  the 
spirit  reduced  by  evaporation  ;  hydrochloric  acid  must  next  be  added 
in  slight  excess,  and  then  a  drop  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the 
whole  treated  until  colourless.  A  little  perchloride  of  iron  must  now 
be  added,  when,  if  prussic  acid  be  present,  the  liquid  will  become  of  a 
blood  red  colour. 

The  reactions  are  as  follow :  —  The  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  is 
formed  by  the  reaction  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  this,  like  other  soluble  sulphocyanides,  strikes  a  blood-red 
colour  with  a  persalt  of  iron. 

On  the  Presence  of  Lead  in  Gin, 

As  we  have  seen,  it  is  commonly  stated  that  acetate  of  lead  is  em- 
ployed in  the  clarification  of  adulterated  gin;  in  order,  therefore,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  metallic  base  of  this  salt  is  to  be  found  in  gin, 
eight  ounces  of  Ten  di^erent  samples  were  evaporated,  the  residues 
dissolved  in  a  little  distilled  water,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed 
through  them  ;  in  one  case  a  decided  brownish  discolouration  ensued ; 
in  some  of  the  others,  slighter  discolourations  were  observed ;  but  in 
none  of  the  gins  was  lead  discovered  in  the  ashes  treated  with  nitric 
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acid  «ad  water,  and  tested  with  iodide  of  potaaBnm.     If  lead  wis 
therefore,  present  in  an j  of  the  samples,  it  was  so  onlj  in  traces. 

The  absence  of  lead  inar  be  explained  in  some  cases  eren  wbere  it 
has  reall  J  been  used.  The  lead  of  the  acetate  would  combine  witk 
the  sulphates  of  the  water,  and  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead  wouH 
be  precipitated ;  it  is,  therefore,  only  when  the  quantity  of  lead  added 
is  im  exccM  of  the  sulphates,  that  it  would  be  found  in  gin,  and  when 
sidphates  are  present  in  gin  we  maj  safdj  conclude  that  it  does  not 
contain  lead. 

On  the  DeiectUm  of  Sulphate  ofZiuc  ta  Gim. 

The  sugar,  having  been  dried,  and  its  weight  determined^  is  to  be 
re-dissolved  in  distmed  water.  Half  of  the  solution  is  to  be  teste! 
with  acid  nitrate  of  baryta  for  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  other  half 
treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  by  which  means  the  zinc  will  be 
thrown  down  as  a  white  hydrated  sulphuret,  from  which,  if  sufficient 
of  the  spirit  be  used,  the  metal  itself  may  be  separated.  We  give 
these  directions  for  the  detection  of  this  salt,  because  it  is  very 
probable  that  it  is  sometimes  used  to  clarify  adulterated  gin. 

Gin,  as  already  stated,  is  made  byrectifying  corn  spirit,  with  the 
addition  of  flavouring  materials.  The  Excise  duty  is  paid  on  the 
com  spirit,  now  Ss,  per  gallon,  hydrometer  proof.  The  duty  in 
Scotland  is  now  the  same  as  that  in  England,  and  in  Ireland  is 
6«.  2d,  per  gallon. 

The  quantities  of  spirits  manufactured  in  the  United  Kmgdom., 
charged  with  duty,  were  — 


InlSM. 

Inl8A5. 

England  alone       .... 

ScotUnd 

IreUnd       , 

Total      - 

Galb. 
10,889,611 
6,653,M9 
8,440,7S4 

Oalli. 

10,384,100 

^344^19 

^  6,228,866 

Galb. 
6.638,429 
5,117.050 
4,816.057 

S5,883,584 

21,957,275 

16,571,596 

This  return  merely  shows  where  the  duty  was  paid,  not  where  the 
spirits  were  actually  consumed. 

The  return  for  1855  is  six  da^s  short  of  the  year.  This  is  the  case 
through  all  the  returns,  as  the  financial  year  is  altered.' 

The  above  quantities  are  exclusive  of  exportation,  which  has  re- 
cently been  very  large. 
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RUM,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Hum  is  the  spirit  obtained  bj  the  fermentation  and  distillation  of  the 
refuse  juice  of  the  sugar  cane,  chiefly  molasses. 

It  owes  its  distinctive  smell  and  taste  to  a  peculiar  volatile  oil. 

It  differs  from  other  spirits  in  its  tendency  to  cause  perspiration ;  for 
this  reason  it  is  oflen  used  by  those  suffering  from  colds  and  coughs. 

The  adulterations  of  rum  very  nearly  resemble  those  of  gin,  and 
tbey  consist  chiefly  in  the  addition  of  water,  whereby  its  strength  is 
reduced;  of  Cayenne  or  cocodus  indicus,  to  give  the  adulterated  article 
apparent  strength ;  and,  lastly,  of  unbumt  and  burnt  sugar,  to  restore 
the  sweetness  and  colour  lost  in  consequence  of  dilution. 

Residtt  of  ike  Examination  of  Samples, 

Of  Twenty  samples  of  rum  subjected  to  analysis,  the  alcohol  ranged 
from  47  percent  the  highest,  to  27  per  cent  the  lowest,  while  Cayenne 
was  detected  in  six  of  the  samples ;  that  u,  some  of  the  spirits  did 
not  contain  half  as  much  alcohol  as  others,  and  consequently  were  not 
of  half  the  value.  Tne  same,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  found  to  be 
the  case  with  the  ^ins  examined ;  some  of  them  contained  only  half 
the  quantity  of  spirit  that  others  did,  and  this  although  the  price 
paid  for  them  was  nearly  the  same  in  all  cases. 

An  instance  leading  to  fatal  results  of  the  adulteration  of  rum  with 
cQcctdua  nuUctu  occuired  some  time  since  at  Liverpool.  It  is  recorded 
in  Dr.  Taylor's  book  on  "  Toxicology." 

Several  sailors  drank  a  glass  each  of  the  sophisticated  spirit ;  one 
died  the  same  evening,  but  the  others,  although  made  seriously  ill, 
ultimately  recovered. 

Lead  has  been  discovered  in  rum  in  some  cases ;  this  is  generally  to 
be  regarded  as  an  accidental  impregnation,  the  lead  being  derived 
from  the  worm  of  the  still.  It  is  in  new  rum  that  lead  is  chiefly 
found.  Dr.  Traill  found  that  the  spirit  received  into  a  tumbler  as  it 
came  from  the  still  always  containea  lead,  but  that  it  disappeared  from 
the  same  spirit  after  having  been  kept  in  an  oaken  cask  for  some  time. 
The  explanation  of  this  curious  fact  is,  that  the  spirit  extracts  tannin 
from  the  cask,  and  the  lead  uniting  with  this  forms  an  insoluble  com- 
pound and  becomes  precipitated. 

There  is  a  kind  of  rum  termed  ^*  Pineapple  Rum."  This  flavour 
of  pineapple  is  communicated  to  the  spirit  oy  steeping  in  it  slices  of 
the  pine.  Recently  chemists  have  found  out  methods  of  imitating 
very  exactly  the  flavour  of  the  pine,  and  hence  this  artificially  prepared 
flavouring  is  often  had  recourse  to  in  this  country  to  convert  not  only 
ordinary  rum,  but  even  ordinary  spirit  into  '*  Pineapple  Rum." 
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This  flayoTiring  may  be  prepared  bj  distilling  butter  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  alcohol,  or  by  combining  amjlic  or  potato  ether  with  butyric 
acid,  and  then  dissolving  it  in  alcohol.  This  flavouring  is  much  used 
in  sweetmeats. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  AduUeraHons  of  Runu 

The  methods  to  be  employed  for  the  detection  of  water^  su^ar, 
Cayenne,  or  grains  of  paradise  and  lead,  are  the  same  as  those  giyen 
for  the  discovery  of  the  corresponding:  adulterations  of  gin.  The 
process  for  the  detection  of  cocculus  indicus  is  described  at  p.  513  ; 
It  is  more  easy  to  discover  the  presence  of  this  poison  in  rum  than  in 
beer,  owing  to  the  smaller  quantity  of  extractive  matter  contained  in 
that  spirit.  A  very  excellent  method  of  determining  the  presence  of 
cocculus  indicus  is  to  evaporate  about  half  a  pint  of  rum  to  dryne&s 
to  dissolve  the  extract  in  about  ten  ounces  or  so  of  water,  and  to 
place  in  it  a  small  live  fish.  If  the  spirit  contain  picrotoxin  the  fish 
%vill  soon  exhibit  the  usual  symptoms  of  poisonmg  by  that  deadlr 
substance. 

The  Customs*  duty  on  rum  is,  in  England  and  Scotland,  &f.  2<f. 
per  gall.,  hydrometer  proof ;  in  Ireland,  6*.  Ad.  per  gallon. 

The  quantities  taken  for  home  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom 
were,  in  1854,  3,227,122  galls. ;  in  18^5,  3,224,292  galls.;  in  nine 
months  of  1856,  2,361,753  galls. 


BRANDY,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS- 

Brandy  is  the  spirit  obtAined  by  the  distillation  of  wine.  \Vliea  first 
distilled  it  is  quite  colourless,  but,  after  having  been  kept  for  some 
time  in  an  oaken  cask,  it  becomes  of  a  pale  amber  tint,  the  colour  being 
derived  from  the  wood  of  the  cask.  The  very  dark  brandies  owe 
their  high  colour,  whereby  their  flavour  is  much  injured,  to  hunU 
siigar.  The  characteristic  taste  and  aroma  of  brandy  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  grape. 

The  best  brandies  are  those  of  France  ;  they  are  but  slightly  rec- 
tified, and  therefore  are  not  strong,  containing  usually  nearly  half  their 
weight  of  water.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  re-distillation  of  the 
spirit  injures  the  volatile  oil,  upon  which  the  excellence  of  the  brandy 
depends. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  adulterations  of  brandy  is  with  water. 
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Another  adulteration  is  with  spirit  obtained  from  com,  sugar 
molasses,  beet  root,  or  potatoes. 

In  some  cases  one  or  other  of  these  different  spirits  are  substituted 
for  genuine  brandy,  the  flavour  of  brandy  being  communicated  to 
them  by  artificial  flavourings,  and  the  requisite  colour  being  obtained 
by  means  of  burnt  sugar. 

Much  of  even  the  French  brandy  imported  into  this  country  con- 
sists either  in  part  or  wholly  of  corn,  and  more  frequently  of  beet 
root  spirit. 

Strange  to  relate,  a  very  large  quantity  of  com  spirit  has  of  lato 
been  imported  into  France,  to  be  used  in  the  adulteration  of  French 
brandy.  Fart  of  this  com  spirit  is  returned  to  us  in  the  form  of 
brandy,  this  adulterated  brandy  on  its  arrival  in  this  country  under- 
going in  many  instances  further  adulteration  by  the  addition  of  more 
com  spirit,  and  thus  it  becomes  doubly  adulterated. 

The  article  known  as  ^^  British  brandy^'  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  corn  spirit  flavoured.  The  flavouring  is  accomplished  sometimes 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  genuine  brandy,  but  more  frequently  by 
distillation  of  the  murk,  the  name  given  to  the  refuse  skins  and  pips  of 
the  grape  left  afler  the  distillation  of  the  wine.  ^^  The  British  brandy 
maker  buys  up  this  murk,  and  imports  it  into  this  country,  paying 
upon  it  the  same  duty  as  upon  wine.  By  distilling  British  molasses 
over  these  lees,  the  manufacturer  obtains,  to  some  extent,  the  pecu- 
liar flavour  which  characterises  French  brandy.**  * 

Dr.  Normandy,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Scholefield,  makes 
these  remarks  in  regard  to  the  flavouring  of  brandy  by  means  of 
artificially  prepared  essences: — "Brandy  is  extensively  prepared  in 
this  country,  especially  since  the  discoveries  of  modern  chemistry  of 
producing  essential  oils  artificially, — oils  which  have  the  odour  of  that 
particular  ether  to  which  brandy  owes  its  flavour.*' 

When  molasses  spirit  is  employed  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  pre- 
viously rectified  bjr  distillation  over  freshly  burnt  charcoal  and  quick- 
lime. Indeed  it  is  essential  that  all  spirits,  especially  corn  spirit, 
employed  in  the  adulteration  of  brandy  should  undergo  careful  rec- 
tification, in  order  to  free  them  from  the  peculiar  tastes  and  odours 
which  might  but  too  plainly  reveal  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  spirit. 

Receipts  are  of  course  not  wanting  for  the  manufacture  of  spurious 
French  orandy.  Dr.  Ure  gives  the  following,  formula,  as  one  which 
is  employed  for  converting  corn  spirit  into  imitation  brandy.  Pure 
alcohol  is  to  be  diluted  to  the  proof  strength,  to  every  hundred  weight 
of  the  spirit,  half  a  pound  of  argol,  wine  stone,  or  cream  of  tartar  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  water,  is  added,  as  well  as  a  little  acetic  etner, 
some  French  wine  vinegar,  bruised  French  plums,  and  flower  stuff 
from  Cognac  (murk).  The  spirit  is  then  to  be  distilled  ofl*,  with  a 
gentle  fire,  in  an  alembic  furnished  with  an  agitator.  The  spirit 
which  comes  over  is  coloured  with  burnt  sugar  to  the  tint  required, 

•  TrlckiofTri»dc,p.  110. 
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and  roughened  to  the  taste  with  a  few  dropa  of  the  tinctiire  of 
catechu  or  kino. 

Oak  sawdust  and  tincture  of  grape  stones,  prepared  pnrposdj  from 
the  murk,  are  used  to  impart  to  new  brandj  the  taste  of  an  old  t^irk 
which  has  become  ripened  in  an  oaken  cask. 

The  author  of  a  work  on  *'  Malted  and  Unmalted  Com,  coxinected 
with  Brewing  and  Distilling**  gives  the  following  receipt  for  makixig 
an  adulterated  brandj,  suitable  for  retail  purposes :  — 

To  10  puncheons  of  brandy  -  -  1081  gallons 

Add  flavouring  raisin  spirit  -  -  118      „ 

Tincture  of  grains  of  paradise  -  -  4      „ 

Cherry  laurel  water    -        •  -  -  2      „ 

Spirit  of  almond  cake  -        -  -  -  ^      n 

1207  gallons. 
Add  also  10  handfuls  of  oak  sawdust,  and  give  it  complexion  witk 
burnt  sugar. 

The  case  of  brandy  affords,  then,  an  apt  illustration  of  the  pitch  of 
refinement  to  which  the  art  of  adulteration  has  reached  in  these  days. 

Results  of  the  ExaminatUm  of  Samples. 

Of  Eighteen  samples  of  brandy  subjected  to  examination  — 

The  alcohol  ranged  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

The  majoritv  of  the  samples  consisted  of  so-called  British  brandg. 

Nearly  all  the  brandies  were  coloured  with  burnt  sttgar. 

Lastly,  in  none  of  the  samples  was  Cayenne  present.  This  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  note,  because  some  of  the  brandies  were  procured 
at  houses  at  which  both  the  gin  and  the  rum  were  found  to  be  adul- 
terated with  that  substance.  This  at  least  shows  that  acrid  sub- 
stances are  not  so  frequently  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  brandy 
as  of  other  spirituous  liquors.  This  result  is,  therefore,  in  some 
degree  satisfactory. 

Brandy  and  rum  are  seizable  if  sold  by  or  found  in  the  possession 
of  the  dealer  unless  it  possesses  a  certain  strength,  17  per  cent,  below 
proof,  by  Sykes'  hydrometer.  The  following  are  the  words  of  the 
Act,  30th  Geo.  IIL:— 

"  No  distiller,  rectifier,  compounder,  or  dealer  shall  serve  or  send 
out  any  foreign  spirits  of  a  lower  strength  than  that  of  one  in  six 
under  hydrometer  proof,  nor  have  in  his  possession  any  foreign  spirits 
mixed  together  except  shrub,  cherry  or  raspberry  brandy,  of  lower 
strength  than  as  aforesaid,  upon  p&in  of  such  spirits  being  forfeited; 
and  such  spirits,  with  the  casks  and  vessels  containing  the  same,  may 
he  seized  by  any  officer  of  Excise." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  many  of  the  brandies  examined  by  us 
were  sold  in  violation  of  the  act  above  quoted,  and,  as  usual,  without 
let  or  hindrance  by  the  Excise. 
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On  the  Detection  of  the  AdvUerations  of  Brandy. 

The  methods  already  pointed  out  under  the  heads  of  Gin  and  Rum, 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  discoyery  of  the  adulterations  of  brandy ; 
the  strength  of  the  brandy  must  be  ascertained,  the  kind  of  spirit  if 
possible,  ibe  amount  and  nature  of  the  extractive,  and  the  sulphates 
present  must  likewise  be  determined. 

We  will  now  inquire  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  Excise  to  detect 
adulterations  in  spirits ;  and  first  the  reader  may  be  reminded  that 
adulteration  has  been  found  to  be  rife  in  gin,  rum,  and  brandy.  As 
in  so  many  other  cases,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  George 
Phillips  to  be  made  acquunted  with  the  state  of  the  case  as  respects 
the  Excise. 

Mr.  ViUiers.  "We  have  had  evidence  here  to  the  effect  that  a  mix- 
ture or  adulteration  is  invariable  in  all  public  houses :  what  is  the 
course  adopted  with  a  view  to  detecting  tnose  practices  ?" — "The  fact 
is,  we  have  abandoned  what  is  termed  stock  taking  of  the  retailers. 
The  trade  is  thrown  open,  and  they  are  left  to  do  pretty  much  as  they 
like.  At  the  present  moment,  so  far  as  stock  takme  is  concerned,  we 
have  power  to  take  their  stock  if  we  think  proper ;  Uie  goods  are  sent 
in  with  a  permit,  and  the  trader  enters  them  in  a  book,  and  when  the 
officer  goes  he  takes  up  this  document  representing  the  receipt  of  a 
certain  spirit,  and  if  we  think  proper  we  can  take  the  stock." 

"  Is  not  the  revenue  defrauded  in  this  way  ?  ^ — "  I  think  not.  If  the 
public  wished  to  drink  gin  at  50  per  cent,  under  proof,  the  retailer 
could  have  it  sent  to  him.  The  law  prohibits  him  from  putting  ant/thing 
to  it  himself  He  is  not  allowed  to  add  sugar  or  water  to  his  gin ;  it  is 
an  act  of  compounding  which  we  do  not  recognised 

"The  duty  is  not  paid  on  gin  and  water  ?" — "  No ;  it  is  paid  on  the 
spirit.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  publican  buys  bis  gin  at  1 7  under 
proof.  That  may  be  too  strong  for  ordinary  taste,  and  therefore  the 
publican,  when  he  gets  it  in  at  that  strength,  reduces  it  probably.  I 
cannot  say  that  he  &es  so  from  actual  knowledge,  but  we  may  suppose 
that  he  does." 

It  is  notorious  that  the  publican  almost  constantly  reduces  his  gin 
with  water,  adds  sugar,  and  often  Cayenne  and  other  inoredients.  As 
has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Phillips,  the  law  prohibits  this  act  of  com- 
pounding, and  has  charged  the  Excise  with  the  duty  of  ascertiuning 
whether  uie  prohibition  is  observed  or  not ;  but  the  Excise  leaves  the 
publicans  "  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  like,"  and  consequently  they 
are  unable  to  speak  to  facts  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  gin  which 
are  notorious  to  the  public  at  laree.  But  let  us  observe  what  further 
information  Mr.  Phillips  aSbrds  uie  Committee  respecting  the  adulter- 
ation of  spirits. 

Chairman,  "  Have  you  heard  of  Cayenne  pepper  being  mixed  with 
gin .'" — "I  have  heard  so ;  it  could  be  detected,  of  course." 

Mr.  ViUiers.  "  Have  you  never  had  any  experience  of  the  adultera- 
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tion  of  spirits  during  the  twelve  jcars  you  have  spoken  of  ?  " —  *'  Id^ 
not  recoUect  a  auey 

"  Is  brandy  ever  adulterated  ?" — "  If  you  view  colouring  matter  is 
adulteration  it  is  always  adulterated.'* 

'*  Do  you  know  if  it  is  ever  reduced  with  water  and  then  made 
stronger  by  the  introduction  of  other  ingredients  ?  " — "  I  cannot  speak 
to  the  use  of  other  ingredients.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  a  par- 
ticular trader  may  do.** 

**  The  evidence  which  has  been  ffiven  before  the  Committee,  therefore^ 
has  not  reached  the  Excise  yet  ?   — "I  have  not  seen  it." 

These  replies  certainly  evince  an  amount  of  ignorance  of  the 
adulteration  which  actually  occurs  in  the  articles  enumerated,  which, 
considering  the  position  and  duties  of  the  Excise,  is  really  astounding. 

Customs*  duty  on  brandy,  15«.  per  gall.,  hydrometer  proof. 

Taken  for  home  consumption  in  1854,  1,863,622  galls. ;  In  185o, 
1,526,221  galls.;  in  nine  months  of  1856,  1,109,497  galls. 

The  quantity  in  1853  was  2,378,981  galls.  The  diminution  is  owing 
to  the  cost,  ex-duty,  having  been  more  than  doubled. 


WINE,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Wine  is  the  fermented  luice  of  the  grape ;  it  is  distinguished  from  other 
fermented  and  alcohohc  liquids  by  containing  bitartrate  of  pota^ 
or  cream  of  tartar,  commonly  called  winestone,  a  constituent  of  the 
grape. 

The  numerous  varieties  of  wine  are  occasioned  by  differences  of 
soil,  climate,  season,  and  by  the  kind,  quality,  and  condition  of  the 
grape  as  to  ripeness,  the  mode  of  fermentation,  the  manner  and  tem- 
perature at  which  the  wine  is  preserved,  and  by  its  age. 

All  wines  possess  a  chai'acteristic  taste  and  aroma  or  bouquet,  as 
it  is  termed.  These  varieties  depend  upon  differences  in  the  volatile 
and  aromatic  principles,  mostly  of  an  oily  nature,  generated  during 
fermentation  and  distillation.  Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, the  wines  of  warm  countries  possess  but  little  bouquet ;  those 
of  the  *^  central  departments  of  France  have  it  in  a  marked  degree, 
whilst  the  wines  of  the  still  more  northerly  situated  Germany  have 
the  most  intense  perfume.  The  grapes  which  are  gathered  before 
they  are  completely  ripe  have  the  strongest  bouquet.**  • 

The  innou8  odour  of  wine  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  volatile 
substance,  which  has  received  the  name  of  iemaUhic  ether ;  it  pos- 

•  Tricki  of  Trade,  p.  126. 
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Besses  a  sharp,  disagreeable  taste,  but  the  odour  of  wine  in  its  most 
powerful  degree ;  it  is  produced  during  fermentation,  and  seems  to 
increase  in  quantity  in  wine  by  keeping,  as  the  odour  of  old  is  stronger 
than  that  of  new  wines. 

The  different  wines  may  be  classified  under  one  or  other  of  the  fol- 
lowing heads :  —  Strang  and  light,  sweet  and  dry^  sparkling  and  still, 
white  and  red. 

The  strong  wines,  such  as  sherry,  port,  Madeira,  &c.,  are  made 
irom  thoroughly  ripened  grapes,  grown  in  southern  countries,  and 
which,  from  containing  more  sugar,  yield,  when  fermented,  a  greater 
amount  of  alcohol,  the  ingredient  which  gives  to  wine  its  strength. 

The  amount  of  absohiie  alcohol  usually  present  in  wines  commonly 
in  use,  is  as  follows : — 

In  100  Measures, 
Johnston,  Brands. 

Marsala  -  -  -  -  25 
Port  -  -  .  -  23 
Madeira  -  -  -  -  22 
Cnpe  -  .  -  -  20 
Sherry  -  -  -  -  19 
Montellado  -  -  -  12 
Constantia  -  -  18  to  20 
Malaga  -  -  -  .  18 
Bucellas  -        -        -       18 

Hermitage  (White)  -        -       17 
(Red)       -        -       12 
Claret      -        -  -       15 

Malmsey  -         -         -       16 

Santernc  -         -        -       15 

Burgundy  -  -  -  14 
Tent  -  -  -  -  13 
Hock  -  -  -  -  12 
Champagne  -  -  -  12 
Vin  de  Grave  -  -  -  13 
CoteRdtie  -  -  -  12 
Tokay      ...         -       10 

From  Liehig^s  Letters.    Arranged  according  to  Price. 

Alcohol  per  Cent.       Residue. 


Port 

- 

- 

21  to  23 

Sherry      - 

- 

- 

15  to  25 

Madeira  - 

- 

- 

18  to  22 

Marsala   - 

- 

- 

14  to  21 

Claret      - 

• 

-. 

9  to  15 

Burgundy 

- 

- 

7  to  13 

Rhenish   - 

- 

- 

8  to  13 

Moselle     - 

- 

- 

8  to    9 

Malmsey 

- 

- 

16 

Tbkay      - 

- 

- 

9 

Champagne 

- 

- 

5  to  15 

Steinberger, 

Marcobrunner, 

Hattenheimer, 

Steinberger, 

Rudesheimer, 

Marcobrunner, 

Geisenbrunner, 


1846 


1822 


1017 
1114 
10-71 
10-87 
12-61 
1160 
12-60 

M  N 


10-551 

5- 18  VFresenins. 
4-21 J 
9-94 
5-39 
510 
3-06 
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The  per-centages  of  alcohol  in  the  wines  in  use  in  this  ccnintiy 
Dr.  Jones  found  to  be  as  follow :  — 

Alcohol  hy  Mesnire. 
Port  -        -        -    from  20-7  to  23-2  per  cent. 
Sherry      -        -  16-4  to  247        « 

Madeira    -        -  19*0  to  19*7        „ 

Marsala     -        -  19*9  to  21  1        „ 

Claret        -        -  91  to  11*1        ,, 

Burgundy .        -  10- 1  to  13*2        „ 

Rhine  Wine       -  95  to  13*0        „ 

Moselle      -        -  8*7  to    9*4        „ 

Champagne        -  141  to  14*8        „ 

These  results,  which  are  rather  high,  were  obtained  by  means  of 
the  alcoholometer  of  M.  Geisler. 

Some  idea  of  the  relative  strength  of  wine  may  be  formed  when  it 
is  mentioned  that  good  brandy  and  rum  usually  contain  from  45  to  50 
per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol,  poor  beer  about  2  per  cent.,  porter  rather 
over  3,  and  stout  about  5  or  6  per  cenL  We  thus  perceive  that  Mar- 
sala, port,  and  Madeira  contain  about  half  as  much  alcohol  as  brandy. 
The  amount  of  alcohol  in  wines  is  materially  affected  by  their  age, 
it  beinff  in  most  wines  reduced  in  Quantity  by  keeping,  part  of  it 
being  lost  by  the  evaporation  whicn  takes  place  even  in  tightly 
corked  bottles,  and  part  by  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol,  and  ita  con- 
version into  acetic  acid. 

To  this  rule,  however,  Madeira  and  sherry  form  exceptions,  since 
these  rather  increase  in  strength  for  the  first  five  or  six  years,  owing 
to  the  conversion  of  the  sugar  which  they  contain  into  alcohoL 

In  connection  with  the  strenirth  of  wine  itsacicUtv  may  be  considered, 
since  in  some,  though  not  in  all  cases,  the  acidity  in  part  is  dependent 
upon  the  strength.  While  the  acidity  of  beer  is  occasioned  mainly 
by  acetic  acid,  and  that  of  cider  by  lactic  acid,  that  of  wine  is  produced 
by  tartaric  acid.  In  the  last  two  liquors,  however,  acetic  acid  also  is 
present  in  greater  or  less  proportion ;  it  is  always  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  alcohol  when  the  fermentation  proceeds  too  far. 

Wines  made  from  unripe  grapes  sometimes  contain  citric  acid :  as 
the  fruit  ripens,  this  acid  is  replaced  by  the  tartaric. 

Tartaric  acid  exists  in  the  juice  of  the  grape  and  in  wine  in  com- 
bination with  potash,  forming  what  is  called  bitartrate  of  potash  or 
cream  of  tartar,  the  sour  taste  of  which  is  well  known.  When  wine 
is  left  at  rest  this  salt  is  in  part  precipitated,  and  the  wine  becomes  so 
much  the  less  acid.  This  is  one  of  the  good  effects  of  a^e  upon  wine. 
The  following  is  the  order  of  acidity  of  some  of  the  chief  wines  con- 
sumed in  this  country :  — 


Sherry  is  the  least  add. 
Fort  comes  next. 
Champagne. 
Claret. 


Madeira. 

Burgundy. 

Rhine  Wines. 

Moselle  is  the  most  acid. 
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The  principal  noeet  wines  are  Tokaj,  tent,  Frontignac,  and 
Malmsey ;  they  are  made  from  grapes  so  ripe  that  they  are  almost 
shrivelled  up  to  raisins,  and  which  therefore  contain  much  sugar,  the 
fermentation  abo  being  arrested  before  all  the  sugar  is  converted 
into  alcohoL 

The  order  of  sweetness  of  certain  wines,  or  the  amount  of  si^ar 
present,  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones  to  be  as  follows :  — 

Claret,  Bur^ndy,  Rhine,  and  Moselle  wines,  including  hock,  con^ 
tain  no  sensible  quantity  of  sugar. 

4  to  18  grains  of  sugar  in  the  ounce. 


Sherry  contains 

-     4  to  18 

Madeira  - 

. 

-     6  to  20 

Champagne 

- 

-     6  to  28 

Port 

. 

-  16  to  34 

Malmsey  - 

- 

-  56  to  66 

Tokay     - 

- 

74 

Samos     - 

. 

88 

Pascarette 

- 

94 

The  sucrar  was  estimated  by  the  saccharometer  of  M.  Soleil. 

In  the  dry  wines,  as  in  some  kinds  of  sherry,  especially  Amontillado, 
the  fermentation  is  prolonged  until  nearly  all  the  sugar  has  disap- 
peared. 

In  effervescing  or  sparkling  wines  the  wine  is  put  into  casks  or  bot- 
tles while  the  fermentation  is  still  progressing :  the  consequence  of  this 
is  that  much  carbonic  acid  accumulates  in  the  wine,  causing  it  to  effer- 
vesce when  uncorked. 

Both  white  and  red  wines  may  be  made  from  the  coloured  or  red 
grape.  The  colouring  matter  is  situated  in  the  husk.  The  white 
wines  are  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  grape  only,  while  for  the  red 
wines  the  whole  grape  is  used. 

On  the  Adultebations  op  Winb. 

The  wines,  of  the  adulteration  of  which  we  propose  to  treat,  are 
port,  sherry,  Madeira,  Champagne,  claret,  hock,  and  Moselle. 

There  are  no  manufactured  articles  subject  to  greater  adulteration 
than  wines,  and  this  on  account  of  the  high  price  they  bear,  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  consumed,  and  the  ease  with  which  many  of  them 
may  be  imitated,  and  this  in  a  variety  of  ways  which  altogether  baffle 
the  efforts  of  science  to  detect. 

Although  many  adulterations  are  practised  upon  wine  which  cannot 
be  and  never  are  discovered,  yet  much  evidence  has  been  obtained 
of  the  general  prevalence  of  adulteration  in  wine,  and  science  has 
also  supplied  means  for  the  detection  of  many  of  the  sophistications 
practised. 
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PORT,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Of  all  wines  none  is  subject  to  more  adulteration  than  port  wine. 

The  first  adulteration  often  practised  upon  it  consists  in  addisg 
brandy,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  twelve  gallons  to  the  pipe,  eres 
while  fermentation  is  goin^  on.  This  practice  is  said  to  be  most  in- 
jurious to  the  flavour  of  the  wine. 

Another  practice  is  to  increase  the  colour  of  the  wine  by  arti- 
ficial means :  this  is  usually  effected  hy  elder  berry  coUnaring^  more 
brandy  being  added  with  the  colouring.  So  common  is  this  practice, 
that  elder  ^rry  trees  are  grown  in  many  of  the  vineyards,  wbile 
other  proprietors,  it  is  asserted,  have  been  known  to  paj  as  much  as 
400/.  per  annum  for  the  elder  berries  used  bv  them. 

Berore  the  wine  is  shipped  more  brandy  is  added,  and  also  some- 
limes  a  mixture  denominated  Jerupiga,  This  is  a  compound  ezpressiy 
prepared  for  the  adulteration  of  port  wine  ;  it  consists  of  tke  jmee  of 
elder  berries,  broum  eugar,  unfermented  grape  juice,  and  brandy. 

Further,  this  article  is  extensively  imported  into  this  country  foe 
the  adulteration  of  port  wine.  By  a  return  recently  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Oliveira,  M.  P.,  it  i^peirs 
that  jerupiga  was  imported  and  used  by  some  of  the  first  houses  en- 
gaffed  in  the  wine  trade  in  this  country. 

Another  substance  used  to  colour  port  wine,  both  in  Portugal  and 
at  home,  is  logwood ;  large  quantities  of  this  dye  are,  it  is  stated,  im- 
ported into  Oporto. 

Lastly,  port  wines  are  adulterated  at  Oporto  by  the  addition  of  is- 
ferior  mves,  imported  for  the  purpose.  It  is  by  this  means  that  the 
supply  of  port  wine  is  maintained  at  a  tolerably  uniform  average,  no 
matter  what  may  have  been  the  vintage. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  port  wine  is  subject  to  a  large  amount 
of  adulteration,  even  before  it  reaches  this  country ;  afler  its  arrival 
here  it  is  frequently  subjected  to  further  adulteration. 

Sometimes  it  is  diluted,  brandied,  and  then  coloured  by  the  mix- 
ture termed  jerupiga,  or  by  means  of  logwood.  The  brilliancy  of 
its  colour  is  sometimes  increased  by  means  of  ahan,  and  if  turbid, 
it  is  cleared  by  gypxum,  while  increased  astringency  is  sometimes 
imparted  by  means  of  oak  sawdust  Not  unfrequently  peculiar  fla- 
vours or  bouquets  are  artificially  communicated  to  port  wine :  the 
principal  substances  used  for  this  purpose  are  extract  of  sweet  briar, 
orris  root,  cherry  laurel  water,  &c. 

In  other  cases  the  true  flavour  and  taste  are  given  to  factitious  port 
by  means  of  a  tincture  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  grape. 

The  resemblance  to  port  is  further  increased  by  fidaing  salt  of  tartar 
to  the  wine,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  one  of  the  natural  con- 
stituents of  th6  grape.  This  salt  after  a  time  becomes  in  part  de- 
IHMited  in  a  cry  stall  me  state  from  genuine  port  wine,  either  on  the 
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Rides  of  the  cask,  or  eyen  in  the  bottle  in  which  it  is  kept,  it  carrying 
clown  with  it  some  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  wine.  The  fabri- 
cators of  spurious  port  have  not  forgotten  to  imitate  this  criterion  of 
a  sood  wine. 

For  this  purpose  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  coloured 
x-ed  with  a  decoction  of  Brazil  wood,  is  placed  in  the  cask  and  rolled 
about  in  it  until  the  sides  become  covered  with  the  crystallised  sub- 
stance, after  which  the  imitation  wine  is  poured  in.  Bottles  even 
are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  very  corks  are  also  dyed. 
The  crust  of  port  wine  is  nn  indication  of  its  ao^e,  and  not  only  is  this 
produced  in  the  manner  just  pointed  out,  but  likewise  in  other  ways  ; 
one  of  these  is  to  put  new  port  into  warm  water,  the  temperature  of 
this  is  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  after  which  the  wine  is  put  back 
into  the  cellar,  when  it  soon  oeposits  a  crust  which  might  pass  for  the 
growth  of  years. 

But  wine  not  unfrequently  contains  lead :  in  some  cases  this  is  an 
accidental  impurity  or  impregnation,  but  more  frequently  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  adulteration. 

When  lead  is  accidentally  present  it  is  derived  from  the  shot  used  in 
cleaning  the  bottles. 

When  added  intentionally  to  wine,  it  is  so  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting it  from  turning  sour. 

Dr.  Watson*  states  that  the  practice  of  adding  lead  to  wine  was  at 
one  time  common  in  Paris. 

Dr.  Warren  f  relates  an  instance  in  which  thirty-two  persons  were 
made  seriously  ill  by  drinking  wine  adulterated  with  lead ;  one  of 
them  died,  and  another  became  paralytic. 

In  Dr.  Ure's  "  Dictionary,"!  we  find  these  remarks  in  relation  to  the 
use  of  lead  in  France : — "  This  distemper  (excessive  acidity)  formerly 
gave  rise  to  the  very  dangerous  practice  of  adding  litharge  as  a 
sweetener,  whereby  a  quantity  of  acetate  or  sugar  of  lead  was  formed 
in  the  liquDr,  productive  of  the  most  deleterious  consequences  to  those 
who  drank  of  it.  In  France  the  regulations  of  the  police  and  the  en- 
lightened surveillance  of  the  CouncU  of  Salubrity  have  completely  put 
down  this  gross  abuse." 

Lastly,  Graham  in  his  *^  Treatise  on  Wine  Making,"  published 
many  years  since,  under  the  article  "  Secrets,"  belonging  to  the  mys- 
teries of  vintners,  recommends  lead  to  be  used  for  several  purposes. 
The  following  receipts  are  copied  from  that  mischievous  work :  — 

"  To  hinder  Wine  from  turning, 
**  Put  a  pound  of  lead  melted  in  water  into  your  cask  pretty  warm, 
and  stop  it  close." 

•  Chemical  Eisayc,  toI.  vllL  p.  369. 

t  Medical  Trans,  vol.  li.  p.  sa  X  Vol.  H.  p.  1303. 

n  N  3 
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"  To  soften  Grey  Wine. 

*^  Put  in  a  little  vineprar  wherein  litharge  has  been  well  steeped, 
and  boil  some  honey  to  draw  out  the  wax.  Strain  it  through  a  doth, 
and  put  a  quart  of  it  into  a  tierce  (42  gallons)  of  wine,  and  this  wtU 
mend  it,'" 

To  cure  Wine  of  its  Muddiness. 

A  lump  of  sugar  of  lead  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  sal  enixum  are  directed  to  be  added  to  a  tierce  of  wioe. 

Accum  has  the  following  remarks  in  reference  to  the  uae  of  lead  in 
wine: — 

'*  The  most  dangerous  adulteration  of  wine  is  by  some  preparations 
of  lead  that  possess  the  property  of  stopping  the  progress  of  aoes- 
cence  in  wine,  and  also  of  rendering  white  wines,  when  muddy,  trans- 
parent. I  have  good  reason  to  state  that  lead  is  certainly  employed 
for  this  purpose. 

"  Lead,  in  whatever  state  it  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  occasions  ter- 
rible di^easos,  and  wine  adulterated  with  the  minutest  quantity  of  it 
becomes  a  slow  poison.  The  merchant  or  dealer  who  practises  this 
dangerous  sophistication  adds  the  crime  of  murder  to  that  of  fraad, 
and  deliberately  scatters  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death  amongst  thnse 
consumers  who  contribute  to  his  emolument.  If  to  deface  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm  be  denounced  as  a  capital  ofience,  what  paDishment 
should  be  awarded  against  a  practice  which  converts  into  poison  t 
liquor  used  for  sacred  purposes! "  These  remarks  have  a  wider  applica- 
tion than  to  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  wine  with  lead. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  lead  may  be  present  in  other  wines  as 
well  as  in  port. 

It  appears  that  no  real  necessity  ever  exists  for  having  recourse  to 
lead  to  remedy  the  more  usual  defects  of  wine. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  muddiness,  and  especially  the  ropi- 
ness  and  viscidity  of  wine  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  azotised 
matter  prccipitable  by  means  of  tannin.  It  is  in  white  wines  deficient 
in  tannm  that  this  malady  chiefly  occurs.  M.  Francois  recommends 
for  its  cure  the  use  of  the  bruised  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  in  a 
somewhat  unripe  state,  and  of  which  one  pound  well  stirred  in  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  barrel. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  list  of  adulterations  practised 
upon  that  much  abused  wine,  port. 

Accum  states,  "  many  thousand  pipes  of  spoiled  cider  are  annually 
brought  hither  from  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted 
into  factitious  port  wine." 

The  business  of  imitating  wines  is  in  many  continental  towns  a 
distinct  and  acknowledged  occupation.  The  author  of  the  *  Tricks  of 
Trade  "  has  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject: — 

"  At  Cette,  in  France,  those  following  this  trade  do  not  hesitate  to 
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fasten  boards  with  ^  Wines  manufactured  here*  over  their  doors.  Large 
shipments  of  spurious  port  arrive  from  this  town,  most  of  which  do  not 
contain  one  drop  of  the  real  wine/* 

Another  metiiod  practised  of  adulterating  port  wine  is  to  mix 
together  a  variety  of  cheap  red  wines,  addinjs:  a  little  genuine  port. 
This  system  is  exposed  in  a  work  entitled  ^*Wine  and  Spirit  Adultera- 
tions Unmasked.**     The  author  states  that  large  vats  are  kept  by  the 
manufacturer  in  which  different  inferior  wines  are  mixed  together  in 
imitation  of  port.     These  are  for  the  most  part  Beni  Carlos,  Figurap, 
and  Red  Cape.    Beni  Carlos  may  be  purchased,  duty  included,  at  387. 
per  pipe,  Figuras  at  451,  and  Red  Cape  at  32/.     One  or  more  of  these 
are  mixed  together,  a  proportion  of  common  port  added,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  mountain,  to  impart  a  softness  and  give  a  rich  appearance. 
Salt  of  tartar  will  ensure  a  quick  and  firm  crust,  and  gum  dragon 
give  a  fulness  of  flavour,  a  consistency  of  body,  and  a  good  face.  Berry 
dye,  a  colouring  matter  imported  from  Germany  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  adulteration,  will  mcrease  the  deep  purple  tint,  while  with 
washings  of  brandy   casks    the  whole  compound  is  made  perfect. 
Wine  thus  made  up  would  cost  only  about  16«.  9d,  per  dozen,  every 
expense  included. 

Various  receipts  have  been  published  for  the  manufacture  of 
spurious  port.  The  following  are  from  the  **  Publican*s  Guide  :** — "  The 
cask  is  to  be  well  sulphured,  and  then  twelve  gallons  of  strong  port, 
three  gallons  of  Cognac  brandy,  six  of  proof  spirits  of  wine,  and  forty- 
two  of  good  rough  cider,  making  in  all  a  compound  at  the  rate  of  18«. 
per  dozen.**  A  second  receipt  is  as  follows :  — "  Take  forty-five 
gallons  of  cider,  six  of  brandy,  two  of  a  decoction  of  sloes,  and  eight 
of  port  wine.  To  increase  the  colour,  tincture  of  red  sanders  wood 
or  cudbear  must  be  added.  The  wine  is  to  be  bottled' in  a  few  daprs, 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  catechu  added  to  each  bottle  to  give 
a  rough  and  astringent  flavour  and  to  ensure  a  fine  crust ;  lastly,  in 
order  to  give  an  appearance  of  age,  the  ends  of  the  corks  are  to  be 
stained  by  soaking  them  in  a  strong  decoction  of  Brazil  wood  con- 
tuning  a  little  alum.** 

Dr.  Reeoe*s  *'  Gazette  of  Health**  contains  the  following  receipt :  — 
**  Take  of  British  grape  wine  or  cider  four  gallons,  of  the  juice  of  red 
beet  two  quarts,  of  brandy  two  quarts,  of  logwood  four  ounces,  or 
rhatany  root  bruised  half  a  pound.  First  infuse  the  logwood  and 
rhatany  root  in  brandy  and  a  gallon  of  grape  v/ine  or  cider  for  a 
week.  Then  strain  the  liquor,  and  mix  it  well  with  the  ingredients  ; 
keep  it  in  a  cask  for  a  month,  when  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle. 

The  following  receipt  for  the  manufacture  of  "^  Southampton  Port** 
is  from  the  same  work: — *' Take  cider  thirty-six  gallons,  elder  wine 
eleven  gallons,  brandy  five  gallons,  damson  wine  eleven  gallons, 
and  mix.** 

It  thus  appears  that  great  and  scandalous  tricks  are  played  with 
the  English  gentleman*8  favourite  after-dinner  beverage. 

H  h4 
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The  consamption  of  port  wine  has  recently  much  declined,  donbtles 
in  consequence  of  the  knowledge  of  its  adulteration  bein^r  more  ex- 
tensively  diffused.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  t-his  result  will  lead  to  t 
reaction,  and  teach  the  adulterators  that  the^r  are  perilling  the  ooq- 
sumption  of  this  wine  in  thb  the  great  port  wine  drinking  countrj. 


SHERRY,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  grapes  from  which  this  wine  is  made  are  white;  they  are  frrown 
in  the  province  of  Andalusia  near  Cadiz,  in  Spain :  those  which  fur- 
nish the  better  qualities  of  wine  are  cultivated  in  the  vineyards  sur- 
rounding the  town  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  and  hence  the  wine  is 
called  the  wine  of  Xeres.  The  vineyards  i'rom  which  the  British 
market  is  supplied  extend  over  80,000  acres  of  land :  they  furnisli 
nearly  half  a  million  pipes  of  wine,  of  which  the  greater  quantity,  to 
the  value  of  450,000/.,  is  exported  abroad. 

Tiie  greatest  care  and  labour  are  bestowed  upon  the  cultiTation  of 
the  vines  from  the  fruit  of  which  sherry  is  made. 

The  grapes  are  not  gathered  until  they  are  very  ripe,  and  even 
somewhat  shrivelled  with  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  sometimes  the  fruit 
after  being  plucked  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two,  and  for  the 
very  best  wine  the  finest  gi'apes  only  are  used. 

The  fermentation  is  continued  until  nearly  all  the  sugar  has  become 
converted,  and  the  wine  is  often  not  drawn  off  for  four  or  five  months 
after  the  commencement  of  fermentation.  It  is  at  first  of  a  pale  straw 
colour,  but  darkens  with  age.  Sometimes,  however,  a  peculiar  colour- 
ing liquid,  termed  **  arrope,"  is  added.  This  is  prepared  by  boiling 
sherry  down  to  a  syrup.  It  is  by  the  addition  of  this  substance  that 
the  dark  sherries  are  prepared. 

The  sherry  termed  Amontillado^  and  which  at  the  present  time  is 
so  much  in  favour  with  us,  is  a  very  dry  wine.  A  singular  fact  with 
regard  to  this  wine  is,  that  its  peculiarities  are  not  due  to  any  ascer- 
tained causes  capable  of  imitation,  but  are  entirely  accidental  so  far 
as  the  manufacture  is  concerned.  In  attempting  to  prepare  it  the 
fruit  is  plucked  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  trodden  down  by  the 
peasants ;  but  of  a  huitdred  butts  of  wine  made  from  the  same  grapes 
and  by  the  same  process,  some  only  will  be  Amontillado  and  some 
ordinary  sherry. 

Sherry  bears  too  high  a  price  and  is  too  extensively  consumed  to 
escape  the  hands  of  adulterators.  It  is  never  adulterated  by  the 
growers,  but  either  by  the  importer  or  by  th^  merchant  at  home. 

Previous  to  its  exportation,  a  proportion  of  brandy  is  nearly 
always  added  to  sherry.  This  is  a  very  unnecessary  and  injurious 
practice,  since  it  cannot  fail  to  injure  the  delicacy  of  the  flavour  of 
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the  wine,  and  to  retard  those  natural  changes  in  it  consequent  upon 
keeping,  and  which  are  bo  improving  to  its  quality. 

The  chief  adulterations  of  sherry  consist  either  in  mixing  with 
genuine  sherry  of  the  first  quality  inferior  sherries,  in  adding  to 
sherry  other  wines  of  inferior  quality  not  sherry  at  all,  or  sometimes 
yhctUious  compounds^  not  containing  any  grape  juice,  are  substituted 
for  sherry. 

Low  priced  sherries  are  imported  from  Spain  at  about  18/.  per 
butt,  expressly  for  adulteration.  On  their  arrival  they  are  mixed 
-with  cape  and  cheap  brandy,  and  the  mixture  is  flavoured  in  imitation 
of  good  sherry,  the  colour  being  either  increased  or  diminished  accord- 
ing as  brown  or  pale  sherry  is  required. 

The  author  of  the  "Tricks  of  Trade"  states  that  at  Cette,  in 
Krance,  great  quantities  of  sherries  are  made  up  and  shipped  for  the 
iEnglish  market,  the  composition  of  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
cheap  white  wine,  strengthened  with  brandy^  coloured  with  treacle^ 
and  flavoured  with  almonds. 

Lastly,  the  same  writer  states,  a  kind  of  sherry  is  manufactured  in 
this  country,  the  basis  of  which  is  pale  malt  and  sugar  candy ^  a  small 
quantity  of  French  brandy  and  inferior  wine  being  added  to  flavour 
the  mixture. 

The  practice  of  restoring  muddy  or  ropy  wines  by  means  of  lead 
is  also  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  sherry  and  most  of  the  other  wines^ 

Genuine  sherry  is  a  very  wholesome  wine,  in  consequence  of  its 
freedom  from  acidity,  sugar,  and  other  extractive  matters. 


MADEIRA,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  different  qualities  of  Madeira  are  distinguished  as  south  and 
north  wines,  according  to  the  side  of  the  island  on  which  the  trees 
were  grown  from  which  the  wine  is  made,  the  former  being  three 
times  more  valuable  than  the  latter. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  better  qualities  of  Madeira,  the  juice  is 
expressed  by  trampling  on  the  grapes ;  this  is  drawn  off,  and  a  further 
quantity  of  juice  ootained  by  the  action  of  the  press  on  the  murk,  and 
from  this  an  inferior  quality  of  wine  is  prepared.  The  fermentation 
is  usually  continued  for  about  six  weeks,  the  juice  being  constantly 
agitated. 

For  the  ripening  or  mellowing  of  the  wine,  heat  and  motion  are  had 
recourse  to. 

One  plan  is  to  keep  the  wines  in  stores  heated  to  about  90^  F. 

Another  ia  to  place  the  bottles,  well  corked,  in  heaps  of  fermenting 
manure. 

Lastly,  in  some  cases  Madeira  is  sent  one  or  more  voyages  to  the 
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East  Indies,  the  heat  of  the  olimate  and  the  constant  agitation  in  whidi 
the  wine  is  kept  very  greatly  improving  its  qualities. 

The  adulterations  to  which  Madeira  is  subject  are  in  the  mam 
similar  to  those  of  sherry  and  other  white  wines.  Madeira  of  inferior 
quality  is  mixed  with  and  passed  off  for  the  best,  and  wines  are 
fabricated  in  imitation  of  Madeira,  but  really  not  containing  a  drop  of 
that  wine  in  them.  A  spurious  Madeira  is  sometimes  made  from  a 
Canary  wine  called  Vedonia,  which  somewhat  resembles  Madeira,  and, 
like  it,  is  improved  by  heat  and  agitation.  This  is  mixed  with  a  small 
Quantity  of  mountain  port  and  cape,  *^  sweetened  with  tugar  eaaidg, 
flavoured  with  bitter  almonds^  and  then  subjected  to  a  hot  water 
process  to  give  it  mellowness  and  age. 

Of  course,  a  higher  price  is  charged  for  Madeira  which  has  been 
to  the  East  Indies.  Much  that  is  sold  as  having  undergone  the 
voyage  has  never  been  to  the  East  at  all.  It  is  stated  that,  in  order 
to  aid  this  deception,  casks  are  branded  and  false  bills  of  freight  ex- 
hibited. 

Many  imagine  that  wines  purchased  at  the  docks  muMt  be  pure : 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  this  is  not  always  so.  On  this 
subject,  we  find  in  the  "Tricks  of  Trade,"  the  article  in  which  work 
on  wine  is  full  of  interesting  information,  the  following  remarks :  — 
"  The  crafty  importer,  in  general,  orders  his  ships,  on  their  way  to 
England,  to  touch  at  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  when  the  required  adulte- 
rations are  practised." 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  Madeira  is  adulterated  may  be 
formed,  when  it  is  known  that  not  more  than  2o,()00  pipes  are  made ; 
of  tliese  not  more  than  3,000  belong  to  the  first  growth,  of  which  only 
about  one  half  reaches  this  country. 


CLARET,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

St.  Estiphe,  St.  Julien,  Pouillac,  and  La  Rose  are  all  light,  agree- 
able, and  aromatic  wines,  exhilarating  gently*  without  after  depres- 
sion. 

The  celebrated  Chateau  Margaux  is  a  fine  wine,  having  the  perfume 
of  the  violet,  and  a  rich  ruby  colour. 

Haut  Brun  is  valued  for  its  peculiar  flavour  and  its  powerful 
bouquet,  which  resembles  a  mixture  of  violets  and  raspberries. 

Tiie  much  esteemed  wines,  Latour  and  Lafitte,  the  former  being 
the  stronger  wine,  possess  a  fine  violet  perfume  and  taste,  their  colour 
also  being  dark  violet. 

The  greater  part  of  the  claret  sold  in  this  country  consists  of  nothing 
more  than  the  cheap  red  wines  of  France  used  by  the  peasants,  and 
sold  at  most  of  the  ordinary  wine  shops. 

"  Occasionally  a  cheap  common  Frebch  wine  is  mixed  with  rough 
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cider,  and  coloured  to  the  appearance  of  claret  with  cochineal,  logtooody 
and  other  materials."  * 

Burgundy  may  be  classed  amongst  the  claret  wines :  it  is  perhaps 
the  finest  of  all  the  red  wines;  it  is  stronger  than  ordinary  clarets,  the 
strenj^th  being  sometimes  increased  by  the  addition  of  brandy.  It  pos- 
sesi^es  a  powerful  aroma,  and  a  delicious  and  lasting  flavour;  it  is 
slightly  astringent,  and  hence  sometimes  occasions  headache  and  in- 
digestion. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  as  it  arrives  in  this 
country  it  is  usually  brandied,  and  this  may  in  some  instances  account 
for  the  effects  produced. 

The  adtlition  of  brandy  to  Burgundy  is  most  injurious  to  its  flavour 
and  smell.  So  delicate  is  this  wine  Uiat  it  is  said  that  if  two  Bur- 
gundies of  superior  qualities  are  mixed  together,  the  bouquet  and  taste 
are  enturely  coanged. 


champagne;  and  its  adulterations. 

The  grape  from  which  Champagne  is  made  is  black.  The  process  of 
manufacture  is  most  carefully  conducted.  The  grapes  are  first  ex- 
amined, every  bruised  or  unripe  grape  being  removed!  For  the  grey 
or  white  Champagne,  the  grapes  are  trodden  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  being  pressed.  For  the  pink  wine,  the  treading  is  prolonged 
until  the  juice  becomes  tinged  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  husks. 
For  inferior  Champagne,  the  colour  is  sometimes  artificiiilly  produced 
by  means  of  a  little  red  wine,  or  even  by  the  juice  of  elder  berries. 

The  white  Champagnes  are  therefore  in  general  to  be  regarded  as 
purer  than  the  pink  varieties. 

Champagnes  are  not  only  classified  according  to  their  colours,  but 
also  into  still  and  sparkling.  The  best  of  the  still  wines  is  Sillery,  a 
dry  Champagne,  of  an  amber  colour,  rich  body,  and  powerful  bouquet. 

Of  the  Champagne  sold  in  England  a  very  large  proportion  is 
spurious. 

Sometimes  it  is  fabricated  from  cheap  white  French  wine,  eugar^ 
and  colouring  matter  being  added. 

At  others  it  consists  in  part,  or  even  wholly,  of  wine  made  from  the 
gooseberry. 

Not  unfrequently  it  is  manufactured  after  the  following,  or  some 
similar  receipt :  — "  Take  of  white  sugar  eight  pounds,  the  whitest 
brown  sugar  seven  pounds,  crystalline  lemon  acid  or  tartaric  acid  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce,  pure  water  eight  gallons,  white  grape  wine  two 
quarts,  or  perry  four  quarts,  of  French  brandy  three  pints.  Boil  the 
sugar  in  the  water,  sximming  it  occasionally,  for  two  hours;  then 
pour  it  into  a  tub,  and  dissolve  in  it  the  acid  before  it  is  cold.  Add 
yeast,  and  ferment.  Put  it  into  a  clean  cask,  and  add  the  other  iu'* 
gredients.    The  cask  is  to  be  well  bunged,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place 
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for  two  or  three  months ;  then  bottle,  and  keep  it  oool  for  a  mo&tk 
lonrrer,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  By  adding  one  pound  of  fresh  « 
preserved  strawbemes,  and  two  ounces  of  powdered  cochineal,  the 
pink  Champagne  may  be  made.** 

The  Champagne  sold  at  races,  fairs,  and  tea  gardens  is  rarely  erer 
genuine. 

GERMAN  WINES,  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  vine  generally  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  its  tri- 
butaries the  Moselle  and  the  Mayne,  is  called  the  Ressling.  The  grapes 
which  it  bears  are  small  and  possess  a  harsh  taste,  but  the  wines 
made  from  them  are  remarkable  for  their  aroma  and  pleasant  flavour. 

The  chief  German  wines  are  JohannUherger^  Steinberger,  Rmdo' 
heimer  a  red  wine,  Hockheimer  or  Hochy  and  AfuseUe, 

Johannisberger  is  grown  in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle  of  Johan- 
nisberg,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  quantity  of  this  wine 
made  is  so  small  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  disposed  of  privately,  and 
can  rarely  be  obtained  for  either  love  or  money.  Wine  may  be  pur- 
chased in  Germany  freely  enough,  but  at  a  high  price,  under  the  name 
of  Johannisberger,  but  this  is  rarely  if  ever  what  it  is  represented. 

Sieinberger  is  said  almost  to  rival  Johannisberger.  The  vineyard 
from  the  grapes  of  which  this  wine  is  made  contains  only  108  acres, 
80  that  tlie  supply  of  this  wine  is  also  extremely  limited. 

Tlie  vines  from  which  Hockheimer  or  Hock  is  produced  grow  round 
the  town  of  Uockheim,  near  to  Mayence  and  Frankfort,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mayne. 

Budesheimer  is  another  much  esteemed  wine,  a  small  quantity  of  it 
only  beinnr  made,  and  which  is  soon  all  bought  up  on  the  spot. 

The  most  celebrated  Moselle  wines  are  those  named  Sckarzberger 
and  Grunhawter^  also  called  the  "  Nectar  of  the  M(»selle." 

Not  very  much  is  known  respecting  the  adulteration  of  the  German 
wines ;  they  are  probably  confined  principally  to  hock  and  Moselle. 

*^  Cheap  light  French  wines  are  perfumed  with  essences,  placed  in 
bottles  of  tlie  colour  and  shape  peculiar  to  the  Rhenish  wines,  and 
often  passed  off  at  enormous  prices  as  the  choicest  specimens  of  the 
German  vineyards.  In  England  the  demand  for  them  is  small,  so 
that  as  yet  it  has  not  been  worthy  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  adul- 
terate largely ;  for  as  the  consumers  are  few  and  far  between,  and  these 
sophistications  spoil  with  keeping,  the  loss  would  be  larger  than  the 
profits  gained  by  the  deceit.**  * 

On  the  Detection  of  the  AduUerations  of  Wine, 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  of  the  adulterations  practised  upon 
wine  do  not,  in  the  present  state  of  organic  chemistry,  admit  of  being 
discovered.     This  remark  applies  especially  to  those  adulterations 
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"Which  consist  in  the  mixture  of  different  kinds  of  wine,  and  to  the 
various  vegetable  substances  employed.  Nevertheless  raanj  of  the 
adulterations  of  wine,  including  some  of  those  which  are  injurious 
to  health,  do  admit  of  detection,  and  we  shall  now  describe  the 
methods  by  which  these  may  be  discovered. 

The  strength  of  wine  depends  upon  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained 
in  it ;  this  may  be  in  excess  from  the  wine  containing  brandy^  or  it  may 
be  deficient  from  its  dilution  with  water.  It  is  therefore  frequently 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  alcohol  present.  The  methods 
by  which  this  determination  is  effected  in  the  case  of  wine,  are  nearly 
the  same  as  in  spirits  and  other  alcoholic  liquids.  They  will  be  found 
described  in  the  article  on  Gin. 

When  the  wine  contains  little  or  no  extractive  matter,  its  weight 
may  be  taken  at  once  with  the  specific  gravity  bottle,  and  the  alcohol 
calculated  direct  from  it.  When,  however,  much  sugar  or  other  ex- 
tractive is  present,  then  the  spirit  must  be  separated  by  distillation, 
or  the  following  more  ready  method  may  be  adopted  :  — 

To  eight  parts  by  measure  of  the  wine,  add  one  part  of  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  subacetate  of  lead ;  a  precipitate  will  ensue  consisting 
of  the  extractive  matters,  the  gum,  colouring,  albuminous,  and  acid 
matters  of  the  wine  in  combination  with  part  of  the  lead ;  separate 
the  precipitate  by  filtration,  add  to  the  filtered  liquid,  in  small  quan- 
tities at  a  time,  pure  and  recently  ignited  subcarbonate  of  potash 
until  the  last  portion  added  ceases  to  be  dissolved.  The  potash  ab- 
stracts the  water  from  the  spirit,  which  floats  on  the  surface,  forming 
a  distinct  stratum.  If  the  liquid,  previous  to  the  addition  of  the 
potash,  be  poured  into  a  glass  tube  graduated  in  per-centages,  and  the 
potash  be  subsequently  added,  the  quantity  or  per-centage  of  spirit 
may  be  ascertained  by  mere  inspection  of  the  scale. 

If  the  spirit  be  separated  by  distillation,  the  smell  of  the  distillate, 
especially  when  warm,  will  frequently  betray  the  presence  of  volatile 
suDstances — as  cherry  laurel  water^  and  in  some  cases  com  spirit. 
The  characteristic  odour  of  this  spirit  is  brought  out  especially  by 
rubbing  some  of  the  strong  spirit  briskly  between  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  then  smelling  it. 

On  the  Determination  of  the  Extractive,  —  For  this  purpose  a 
measured  quantity  of  wine  should  be  evaporated  on  a  water  bath, 
until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight.  The  presence  of  a  variety  of  foreign 
substances  may  frequently  be  detected  in  this  extractive  by  the  smell 
and  taste,  especially  the  smell  emitted  by  the  wine  while  hot,  and  as 
the  evaporation  draws  to  a  close.  In  this  manner,  the  odour  of  elder 
herriesy  of  dder^  gooseberries^  and  other  fragrant  and  aromatic  sub- 
stances may  frequently  be  detected ;  and  by  the  taste  the  presence  of 
catechu  and  Cayenne  determined.  The  taste  of  the  apple  or  pear 
becomes,  according  to  Normandy,  more  evident  after  the  removal 
of  the  bitartrate  of  potash. 

On  the  Determination  of  the  Sugar.  —  The  amount  of  sugar  present 
in  wine  may  be  ascertained  in  either  of  the  following  ways  : — The 
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extractive  is  to  be  thrown  down  by  means  of  subacetate  of  lesd,  the 
wine  filtered,  the  excess  of  lead  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen passed  into  it  through  water,  as  in  a  Woolfe^s  apparatus,  the  wine 
again  filtered,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  llie  residue  consists 
of  nearly  pure  sugar.  Or  we  may  employ  the  copper  test,  as  described 
under  the  head  of  Sugar.* 

On  the  Determination  of  the  Acidity.  — The  process  is  detailed  under 
the  head  of  Beer. 

On  the  Determination  of  the  Bitartrate  of  Potcuth. — This  salt  is  also 
called  cream  of  tartar  and  wine  stone.  5000  grains  b^  measure  of 
the  wine  are  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  ignited ; 
by  the  ignition  the  acid  bitartrate  is  converted  into  the  alkaline  car- 
bonate, the  amount  of  alkali  is  then  determined  by  means  of  a  s^ution 
of  ascertained  strength  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  an  alkali,  as  the 
carbonates  of  soda,  potash,  or  lime,  has  been  added  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  the  undue  acidity  of  the  wine,  this  method  is  fallacious  ; 
and  we  must  then  crystallise  the  tartrate  of  potash  from  a  concentrated 
watery  solution. 

The  solution  may  be  thus  prepared  :  —  The  wine  is  to  be  evapo- 
rated to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  allowed  to  cool  without  stirrinor  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  clear  liquid  should  be 
decanted  from  any  crystab  of  cream  of  tartar  which  may  have  formed ; 
the  decanted  liquid  is  to  be  diluted  with  distilled  water,  and  evapo- 
rated as  before.  The  crystals,  if  any  have  formed,  are  again  separated 
by  decantation,  and  the  operation  repeated  until  no  more  crystals  are 
formed. 

Another  way  is  to  calculate  the  bitartrate  from  the  quantity  of 
chloride  of  potassium  obtained,  and  if  carbonate  of  soda  also  has  been 
added,  to  estimate  this  from  the  chloride  of  sodium  found.  The  pro- 
cesses for  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium 
and  sodium  are  given  under  the  heads  of  Turmeric  and  Annatto. 

On  the  Determination  of  the  Presence  of  Foreign  Colouring  Matters, — 
Some  of  these,  especially  the  colouring  matter  of  the  elder  berry^  may 
often  be  determined,  as  already  notic^,  by  the  odour  of  the  warm  or 
hot  extract  of  the  wine.  Certain  chemical  methods  have,  however, 
been  described  for  effecting  the  discrimination  in  question. 

Method  of  M.  VoyeL  — ^This  chemist  has  recommended  acetate  of 
lead  for  the  detection  of  extraneous  colouring  matters  in  re<l  wine. 
With  this  reagent  he  states  that  genuine  red  wine  gives  a  greenish 
grey  precipitate,  but  that  in  the  case  of  wine  coloured  with  the  juice 
of  bilberries^  elder  berries^  or  Campeachy  wood,  the  precipitate  is  deep 
blue,  while  with  Brazil  wood^  red  sanderst  and  beety  it  is  red.  Wine 
coloured  by  beet  root  is  also  rendered  colourless  by  lime  water,  but 
the  weakest  acid  brings  back  the  colour. 

Mitchell  states  that  the  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead  from  an  in- 

"  Wine  being  Bometimes  adalterated  with  eane  tngar,  it  is  occasionally  necessaiy  to 
discriminate  between  gmpe  and  cane  sugars:  the  method  will  be  found  described  under 
(be  article  Honey. 
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fusion  of  logwood  is  purple  red,  and  that  if  the  colouring  matter  be 
very  much  diluted  it  has  a  leaden  or  bluish  hue.  With  the  juice  of 
beet  the  colour  is  puce ;  when  diluted  with  water  the  tint  becomes  a 
pale  salmon  red. 

According  to  Berzelius,  the  colouring  matters  of  red  wine  give 
difierent  coloured  precipitates  with  diacetate  of  lead,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  wine,  and  that  in  new  red  wine  the  precipitate  is  generally 
blue.  If  this  is  correct,  the  value  of  the  test  of  M.  v  oyel  is  of  course 
much  diminished. 

This  statement  seems  opposed,  however,  to  the  following  experi- 
ment of  M.  Voyel.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  colour  of  the 
red  wines  is  derived  from  the  colouring  matter  located  in  the  skin  of 
the  grapes.  In  order  further  to  assure  himself,  he  prepared  a  quan- 
tity of  grape  skins,  reduced  them  to  powder,  and  treated  them  with 
alcohol.  This  took  up  part  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  when  acetate 
of  lead  was  added,  the  same  greyish  green  precipitate  was  obtained. 
Lastly,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  wines  principally  experimented 
upon  by  M.  Voyel  were  new  wines,  and  were  made  by  himself  from 
black  grapes  for  the  purpose  of  his  experiments. 

Method  of  M,  Chevallier.  —  Solution  of  caustic  potash,  added  to 
genuine  red  wine  in  such  quantity  as  to  neutralise  all  the  acid,  causes 
the  colour  to  change  from  red  to  bottle  green,  and  after  some  time  to 
brownish  green,  but  no  precipitate  is  formed.  The  colours  produced 
when  foreign  colouring  matters  have  been  employed  are  different,  as 
shown  in  tne  following  table :  — 

Wine  coloured  with  —  Colour  produced  by  potash  — 

Elderberries     -         -        -         -        Purple. 

Logwood  -        -        -        .        Reddish  purple. 

Red  mulberries         -         -        -         Purplish. 

Brazil  wood     -        -        -         -         Red. 

Beet  root  juice         -        -        -        Red. 

Litmus   -----         Light  violet. 

Method  of  Jf .  Jacob.  —  The  colouring  matters  experimented  upon 
were  those  of  the  petals  of  the  poppy,  of  logwood,  and  of  Brazil  wood. 
The  reagents  which  he  employed  were  sulphate  of  alumina  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia. 

Normal  wine  furnished  a  slightly  coloured  greyish  precipitate.  I'he 
same  wines,  with  Brazil  wood,  give  a  carmine  red  precipitate  which 
varied  in  intensity  with  the  quantity  of  colouring  matter  added  ;  with 
logwood  the  precipitate  was  of  a  fine  deep  violet  colour^  and  with  red 
poppy  of  a  slate-grey  colour. 

The  reagents  were  thus  employed :  —  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina was  made,  containing  10  parts  of  the  salt  to  100  of  water ;  about 
half  a  drachm  of  this  solution  was  added  to  an  equal  quantity  of  wine, 
and  then  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  —  usually  about  1 2  or  1 5,  8  parts 
to  100  of  water— of  carbonate  of  ammonia  were  poured  in.  A  precipi- 
tate of  alumina  is^  immediately  produced,  variously  coloured,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  nature  of  the  colouring  matter  emplojed.  An  excess  of  tbe 
precipitant  must  not  be  added,  for  in  that  case  the  tints  produced  are 
not  sufficient^  marked  to  allovr  of  the  discrimination  of  the  substaikce 
employed.  The  action  is  most  marked  after  the  lapse  of  seren  gt 
eight  minutes. 

Method  of  Nees  Van  Esenb^ck. — The  process  of  Nees  Van  Esenheck 
is  but  a  modification  of  the  preceding  method,  that  chemist  using 
alum  and  carbonate  of  potash. 

These  reagents,  with  normal  wine^  give  a  dullish  grej  precipitate 
having  a  more  or  less  decided  red  tinge.  An  excess  of  alkali  redi<- 
solves  part  of  the  precipitate,  the  remainder  being  ash  grej.  If  the 
wine  be  new,  the  residuary  precipitate  possesses  a  greenish  tinge. 

Wine  coloured  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  petals  of  red  poppf 
gives  a  brownish  grey  precipitate  which  becomes  black  bj  excess  of 
alkali. 

Coloured  with  privet  berries^  it  zives  a  brownish  violet  precipitate. 

Coloured  by  elder  berries,  a  violet  precipitate ;  by  Brazil  wood^  a 
greyish  violet ;  and  by  hgwoody  a  rose  coloured  precipitate. 

It  therefore  follows,  from  the  experiments  of  Nees  Van  Esenbeck, 
that  all  those  wines,  which  give  with  the  reagents  above  named  bluish 
violet  or  rose  coloured  precipitates,  are  artificially  coloured  or  adulie- 
rated  with  foreign  colouring  matters. 

The  reagents  must  be  employed  by  means  of  solutions  of  definite 
strength — namely,  one  part  of  alum  to  eleven  of  water,  and  for  the 
other  solution  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potash  to  eight  parts  of  water; 
the  wine  and  the  alum  solutions  are  to  be  mixed  together  in  equal 
proportions,  and  the  solution  of  potash  gradually  poured  in,  until  the 
whole  of  the  alumina  is  precipitated. 

On  the  Detection  of  Lead  in  Wine. — If  the  wine  be  of  light  colour,  a 
portion  of  it,  about  ten  ounces,  may  be  evaporated  down  to  one  ounce, 
and  this  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  being  tested  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  which  will  give  a  black  precipitate  if  lead  is  pre- 
sent, and  the  other  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  which  will 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  yellow  iodide  oi  lead.  Or  the  same 
quantity  of  wine,  either  red  or  white,  majr  be  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  the  residue  incinerated :  the  destruction  of  tne  carbon  and  the 
oxidation  of  the  metal  is  rendered  more  complete  hj  ignition  of  the 
residue  with  about  twice  its  weight  of  nitre.  After  fusion,  the  residuum 
must  be  digested  with  a  little  duute  nitric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated 
nearly  to  dryness,  the  residue  treated  with  distilled  water,  and  tbe 
solution  filtered  and  tested  with  the  reagents  above  named.  For 
fuller  particulars  refer  to  the  articles  on  Annatto,  Sugar  Confectionery, 
and  Snuff.  • 

On  the  Detection  of  Copper  in  Wine. — Copper  is  sometimes  present 
in  wine  from  natural  causes,  being  in  such  cases  derived  from  the 
grapes  from  which  the  wine  is  made ;  sometimes  it  is  purposely  intro* 
duced.     M.  Perette  undertook  some  very  interesting  investigations, 
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"which  will  be  found  reconkd  in  the  work  "  On  the  Falsification  of 
-Alimentary  Substances,"  by  MM.  Gamier  and  Harel,  in  order  to 
^leterniine  whether  some  method  might  not  be  devised  by  which  the 
cases  of  (he  presence  of  the  metal  from  natural  causes  might  be  dis- 
criminated from  th(»se  in  which  it  had  been  purposely  introduced  into 
the  wine ;  and  in  attaining  this  end  M.  Perette  appears  to  have  been 
huccessful. 

M.  Perette  took  10  lbs.  of  perfectly  pure  red  wine  ;  this  he  divided 
into  two  pnrts,  one  was  decolourised  by  animal  chai'coal,  evapo- 
rated to  one  fifth,  treated  again  with  charcoal,  and  rendered  still  more 
concentrated  by  evaporation.  To  a  little  of  the  liquid  poured  into  a 
test  tube,  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  ferrocvanide  of  potassium  were 
added,  but  no  change  of  colour  ensued,  neither  did  any  precipitate 
take  place.  In  another  portion  of  the  decolourised  licjuid  a  plate  of 
polished  iron  was  plunged  for  some  time,  but  no  depO:»ition  of  copper 
^►ccurred. 

The  other  5  lbs.  of  wine  were  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue 
incinerated,  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  after  evaporation  to  dryness 
the  residue  was  dissolved  in  water ;  a  plate  of  iron  p! unbred  into  a 
portion  of  tlie  solution  became  rapidly  coated  with  copper,  and  the 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  added  to  another  portion  of  the 
8c»lution,  gave  an  immediate  iron  red  colouration,  which  after  a  time 
became  violet,  denoting  the  presence  of  iron. 

M.  Perette  next  added  one  grain  of  oxide  of  copper  to  another  5 
lbs.  of  win^,  and  treated  it  by  decolouri!*ation  and  evaporation,  and 
then  tested  it  with  one  drop  of  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
when  the  whole  assumed  a  roMC  red  tint,  and  afler  a  time  a  precipitate 
of  the  same  colour  formed  with<mt  any  indication  of  the  presence  of 
iron,  as  shown  by  the  formation  of  a  portion  of  prussian  blue. 

The  iron  naturally  present  in  the  wine,  M.  Perette  subsequently 
prove<l,  had  been  removed  by  the  charcoal  with  the  colouring  matter. 
M.  Perette  further  ascertained  that  if  the  residue  obtained  by  the 
evaporation  of  wine  be  carbonised,  and  the  carbonaceous  matter  treated 
with  water  containing;  a  little  ammonia,  the  liquid  will  remain  colour- 
less in  the  case  of  normal  wine,  but  will  become  blue  if  oxide  of 
copper  has  been  added  to  the  wine  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to 
o  lbs.  of  wine. 

Liebig  has  the  following  remarks  in  regard  to  the  value  of  wine : — 
*'  As  a  restorative  or  means  of  refreshment,  where  the  powers  of 
life  are  exhausted ;  of  giving  animation  and  energy,  where  man  has 
to  struggle  with  days  of  sorrow  ;  as  a  means  of  correction  and  com- 
pensation where  misproportion  exists  in  nutrition,  and  the  organism 
is  deranged  in  its  operation ;  and  as  a  means  of  protection  asfainst  tran- 
sient organic  disturbances,  wine  is  surpassed  by  no  product  of  nature 
or  of  art. 
"The  nobler  wines  of  the  Khine,  and  many  of  those  of  Bordeaux, 
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are  distinguished  above  all  others  bj  producing  a  minimum  of  in- 
jurious afl^r-efiect.  The  quantity  of  wine  consumed  on  the  Uhinebr 
persons  of  all  ages,  without  perceptible  injurj  to  their  mental  s»l 
bodily  health,  is  hardly  credible.  Gout  and  calculous  diseases  are 
nowhere  more  rare  than  in  the  district  of  the  Rhinegau,  so  hi^hlr 
favoured  by  nature.  In  no  part  of  Germany  do  the  apothecaries' 
establishments  bring  so  low  a  price  as  in  the  rich  cities  on  the  Rhine ; 
for  there  wine  is  tbe  universal  medicine  for  the  healthy  as  well  as  the 
sick ;  it  is  considered  as  milk  for  the  aged/* 

We  gather,  from  the  evidence  before  tbe  Committee  on  Adulter- 
ation, the  following  particulars  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Excise  as  to  wine :  — 

Mr.  ViUiers.  *^  How  does  foreign  wine  come  within  your  province 
to  examine?*'—*^!  cannot  tell;  we  have  had  tuw  samples,  one  in  the 
year  1850,  and  one  in  1852.'* 

"  Are  there  any  tasters  appointed  for  the  wine  brought  into  this 
country  ?*'  —  "  We  have  none.  * 

Mr.  Moffait  *^  The  wine  is  under  the  Customs,  is  it  not?^— 
^*  Yes,  and  the  dealers  have  to  pay  a  license  to  us.** 

Mr,  ViUiers.  **  Are  British  wines  much  adulterated?** — "^ British 
wines  are  made  up  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  we  do  not  interfere  with  them 
much.** 

So  much  for  the  efficiency  of  tbe  Excise  in  regard  to  wine.  It  ap- 
pears  that  two  samples  were  examined  in  twelve  years. 

The  Customs*  duty  on  wine  from  British  colonies,  certified  to  be 
the  production  of  those  colonies,  is  2s.  9d,  per  gall.,  with  5  per  cent 
thereon ;  all  other  wines  6s.  6d.  per  gall.,  and  5  per  cent,  thereon. 

The  quantities  entered  for  home  consumption  were  — 


InJtUI. 

la  1855. 

la  Nia*  Mflaifci 
•riU6. 

British  Coloniw :  red       - 
Foreicn:  red         -           -           -           - 
Britt«h  Colonies :  white  - 
Foreign :                 do.       -           -           - 
Varioui  mixed  in  bond :  red       . 
M         ..             „         white   . 

ToUl- 

QMm. 

1S3./79 
3,09l>.059 

125,739 
3.518.213 

177.833 
78,496 

Garb. 
1A2.0G9 
a.7.')67S0 
111.116 
3^424, lt» 
13<4.616 
87.62S 

Oalb. 

lSt,473 
S.17I.CI99 

113.V7* 
2,82a.37l 

113  S47 
70,583 

7,149.612 

6.670,358 

5,430.644 
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The  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  drugs  has  already  been  briefly 
touched  u[)on  in  the  introduction  to  the  work ;  the  system  of  drug 
grinding,  and  the  effects  of  adulteration  in  impairing  the  efforts  of  the 
physician  to  cure  disease  were  especially  alluded  to. 

The  prevalence  of  adulteration  may  be  proved  in  several  ways. 

First,  by  the  actual  analysis  of  various  drugs :  the  results  of  some 
hundreds  of  such  analyses  we  shall  shortly  proceed  to  record. 

Second*  by  the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses. 

Third,  by  the  system  of  drug  grinding. 

Fourth,  by  the  existence  of  what  are  known  as  compound  powders. 

Fifth,  by  the  prices  at  which  various  drugs  are  sold. 

Referring  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  adulteration,  we  meet 
with  mucn  valuable  testimony  in  regard  to  the  falsification  of  drugs, 
and  some  of  which  we  shall  now  quote. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  adulteration  prevails  may  be 
formed  from  the  evidence  elicited  from  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson  by  Mr. 
Villiers. 

"  AH  the  drugs  are  submitted  to  some  examination,  are  they,  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  ?"— **  Every  one." 

"  Have  you  often  rejected  drugs  ?" — "  Very  frequently  indeed.  I 
may  say  that  one  third  of  the  substances  I  have  examined  I  have  re- 
jected, either  from  impurity  or  adulteration.*' 

Mr.  Herring,  a  wholesale  chemist  and  druggist,  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter, engaged  in  the  drug  trade  for  forty  years,  thus  deposes  to  the 
prevalence  of  adulteration  in  drugs. 

Mr,  Scholefield.  "  Will  you  favour  the  Committee  with  your  view 
as  to  the  existence  of  adulteration  in  the  article  of  drugs  P" — "  It 
exists  to  a  very  great  extent." 

Referring  to  Mr.  Redwood's  denials  of  adulteration  before  the  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Villiers  asked  Mr.  Herring  the  following  Question: — 

oo2 
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**  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  connected  with  that  Sodetj*  tbr 
there  is  very  little  i:n purity  in  drugs,  and  what  there  is  is  not  at  ail 
injurious?" — "I  cannot  agree  with  that." 

"  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  supply  of  drugs  to  Poor  Law 
Boards  ?" — "  We  never  did  it^  but  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  it ;  an-l 
there  the  powdered  article  will  be  100  per  cent,  cheaper  than  tba 
staple  article." 

Mr.  Scanlan,  a  chemist  of  repute,  engaged  for  many  years  in  tb^ 
manufacture  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  gave  the  following  evidence  a 
to  the  general  adulteration  of  drugs  : — 

Mr.  Scholefield.  "  The  general  effect  of  your  evidence  is  that  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  adulteration  in  drugs  ?** — ^  In  drugs  and 
chemicals  used  in  medicine.'* 

"And  therefore  conr'iderable  risk  exists  that  the  prescriptions  of 
physicians  will  not  have  their  intended  effect  upon  iheir  patients?''— 
"  I'here  is  no  doubt  of  it.  I  heard  Mr.  Redwood's  evidence,  and  I 
do  not  think  he  admitted  adulterations  to  the  extent  to  whidi  the; 
really  exist.** 

It  appears  from  the  following  remark  of  Dr.  Thomson  made  to  the 
Committee  on  Adulteration  that  any  powder,  no  matter  what  its  real 
value  and  original  cost,  might  at  one  time  have  been  bought  for  36«. 
per  cwt ;  this  single  fuct  of  itself  proving  the  extensive  practice  of 
adulteration. 

Mr.  ViUiers,  *'  I  suppose  there  is  some  difference  of  price  between 
the  best  drugs  and  those  which  are  inferior  and  adulterated,  is  there 
not?*' — "I  have  been  told  that  there  are  druggists,  at  least  one  drug- 
gist, who  would  sell  any  powder  you  pleased  at  36*.  the  cwt." 

The  following  infonfnation  was  elicited  by  Mr,  Villiers  from  Mr. 
Warington  in  regard  to  adulteration  on  the  part  of  drug  grinders  : — 

"  You  say  you  generally  grind  your  own  druss.  From  inquiries 
which  you  have  made  in  the  trade  is  it  your  opinion  that  a  great 
deal  of  adulteration  takes  place  on  the  part  of  the  grinders?"— 
•*  We  were  forced  to  grind  our  drugs  by  the  fact  of  the  adultera- 
tion. Even  when  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  sent  a  man  to  the  driijr 
mill  to  superintend  the  grinding  of  their  own  drugs,  he  was  taken 
down  to  dinner  or  to  lunxjh,  or  lo  something  of  the  kind,  and  all  kinds 
of  tricks  were  played  with  their  drugs." 

Mr.  Bastick,  whose  attainments  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry  arc 
unequalled  by  any  other  chemist  in  this  country,  furnished  the  Com- 
mittee with  the  following  evidence  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  the 
articles  known  as  compound  powders : — 

**  There  is  a  class  of  bodies  I  should  wish  particularly  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to,  which  is  a  series  of  powders  vended  hr 
wholesale  druggists,  which  they  are  pleased  to  term  compound  pow- 
ders. Those  powders,  if  they  were  properly  designateil,  would  be  calietl 

*  The  Pharmaceutical  Societjr. 
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dulterated  powders.  They  are  obliged  to  use  a  term  in  contradis- 
i  notion  to  that  of  compound  powders,  and  they  employ  the  word 
verut.^  If,  for  example,  you  wished  to  order  genuine  aniseed  powder, 
'ou  would  ask  (or pulou  cmin  verus:  but  if  you  wanted  the  adulterated 
>owder  you  woulu  tti<k  for  pulois  anisi  composiiM.  The  most  frequent 
nstanoes  of  these  adulterated  powders  are  aniseed,  carraway  seeds, 
enugreek  seeds,  liquorice,  gentian,  turmeric,  and  stavesacre.  The 
*ecipe  which  I  propose  to  read  to  the  Committee  for  compounding  one 
>r  these  powders  is  only  a  type  of  many  others.  It  is  in  a  book  which 
L  have  in  my  hand,  which  belonged  to  a  person  who  used  to  manufac- 
ture these  powders  who  is  now  dead,  and  therefore  I  feel  no  delicacy 
in  reading  it.  The  following  are  the  materials  for  making  compound 
rrentian  powder :  true  gentian,  I  lb.,  linseed,  5  lbs.,  flour,  2  lbs.,  cape 
Lkloed,  to  give  the  bitterness,  a  sufficient  quantity ;  that  is  the  recipe 
employed  to  make  gentian  powder  componiiu'* 

Chaimum,  "  If  I  understand  rightly,  there  are  7  lbs.  or  8  lbs.  of 
material,  haying  only  1  lb.  of  the  genuine  article  in  it  ?** — ''  Yes." 

Mr.  Sheridan,  ^  Who  are  the  parties  who  apply  for  pulvis  compo^ 
sitas  ?  •'  —  "  The  retail  druggist ;  it  is  a  conventional  term  between  the 
retail  and  the  wholesale  drujrgist,  invented  to  avoid  the  disagreeable* 
ness  of  talking  about  adulterated  articles." 

*"  'Any  medical  man  using  gentian  made  up  according  to  that  receipt, 
would  find  his  expectations  totally  fail  ?"  —  **  Entirely." 

Mr.  Sheridan,  *'  The  wholesale  druggist  compounds  the  powder  ?"— 
**  In  most  cases  it  is  done  by  him,  or  by  the  drug  grinder  on  his 
behalf," 

Chairman.  "  What  would  be  the  relative  selling  price  of  the  true 
gentian  and  the  compositus  t " — "  A  wholesale  drugjrist  would  speak  to 
that  better  than  I  can  ;  of  course  there  is  a  considerable  reduction. 
I  will  mention  one  other  instance  of  the  composition  of  a  compound 
powder,  that  is  turmeric :  common  ochre,  1  lb.,  true  turmeric,  1  lb., 
flour,  2  lbs." 

"  That  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four  ?  "  —  "  Yes." 
*'You  alluded  just  now  to  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  term 
^conventional  adulteration;'  *  do  you  consider  the  practice  you  have 
now  referred  to  as  conventional  between  the  druggist  and  the  drug 
grinder,  or  between  the  wholesale  drug^igt  and  the  retailer  ?  "  — 
^'  Yes,  between  the  wholesale  druggist  and  the  retailer ;  certainly  not 
as  regards  the  public." 

"  The  drug  grinder  and  the  retailer  understand  each  other,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  conventional  arrangement  between 
them ;  but  do  the  public,  when  thej  purchase  these  powders,  under* 
stand  that  there  is  this  admixture  in  the  one  case  of  four  to  one  of 
foreign  material,  and  in  the  other  of  seven  to  one  of  foreign  ma- 
terial ?  "—"  Certainly  not" 

*  This  remarkable  exprettioD  was  first  employed  bjr  Mr.  Redwood  In  defence  of  adul- 
teratioa. 
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**  Does  a  medical  man  who  prescribes  those  powders  expect  to  &^ 
those  proportions  ?" — "  Certainly  not." 

**  Then,  althou*!h  this  may  be  a  conventional  matter  between  a  po- 
tion of  the  trade,  the  public  is  literally  defrauded?" — "  Undoubted^; 
nor  do  I  believe  that  the  public  in  any  instance  are  a  party  to  anj 
adulteration,  or  willingly  purchase  an  article  which  is  adulterated.** 

Now  these  compound  powders  form  part  of  the  stock  of  nemrly  «£ 
wholesale  druggists,  including  even  many  of  the  most  respecuUe. 
We  have  now  m  our  posses:iion  samples  of  all  these  powders  sop- 
plied  to  us  by  one  of  the  first  houses  in  the  drug  trade.  Notwitt- 
standing  this  notorious  fact,  that  they  are  thus  commonly  kept  aM 
sold,  Mr.  James  Baiss,  after  fencing  a  good  deal  with  the  Committee, 
gave  the  annexed  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  MofTutt :  — 

^'  You  are  not  aware  of  that  article  (compound  gentian  powder) 
being  one  of  the  current  articles  in  the  drug  trade." — "It  wouki 
only  be  in  very  rare  instances." 

VVe  aiBrm  that  there  is  scarcely  another  wholesale  chemist  and 
druggist  in  the  kingdom  who  would  have  ventured  upon  a  simikr 
statement. 

It  is  urged  in  defence  of  the  manufacture  of  these  powders,  Xhu 
they  are  exclusively  used  as  cattle  medicines.  This  statement  is  nKfet 
incorrect,  in  proof  of  which  we  need  only  refer  to  the  articles  on  Tur- 
meric and  Liquorice  powders.  Besides,  why  should  adulterated  pow- 
ders containing  large  quantities  of  starch,  yellow  ochre,  &a^  be  thrust 
down  the  throats  of  cattle  any  more  than  of  human  beings  ? 

Mr.  Gay,  a  witness  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  from 
whose  evidence  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  quote,  gave  the  Al- 
lowing answers  to  questions  by  the  Committee,  having  referenfe  to 
adulteration  by  drug  grinders : — 

**  I  was  employed  a  long  time  in  what  is  called  a  grist  mill,  and  we 
split  upon  the  average  something  like  60  or  70  quarters  of  beans  a 
day.  Egyptian  beans  contain  a  great  deal  of  dirt ;  if  a  man  sent  us 
100  stone  of  Egyptian  beans,  when  we  washed  the  dirt  out,  thev  wodM 
be  reduced  5  stone,  leaving  95.  We  asked  the  person  who  sent 
them,  *  IIow  much  do  you  expect  to  be  returned  out  of  the  100 
stone  ?'  —  '*  If  he  said  he  wanted  110,  there  being  5  stone  lost  in  dirt, 
there  must  be  15  stone  more  sent  to  him  than  he  actually  sent  to  the 
mill,  though  it  is  not  injurious  to  health,  because  it  is  15  stone  weight 
of  water." 

"  You  added  the  weijjht  by  soaking  the  beans  in  water?" — ''Yes: 
we  were  compelled  to  do  it ;  he  sent  so  many  hundredweight  Ui  be 
split,  and  told  us  he  wanted  so  many  hundredweight  back ;  thai  is 
done  by  what  is  called  in  the  trade  *  washing,*  with  a  view  to  wash 
the  dirt  out." 

Mr,  Sheridan,  *'  Have  you  had  drugs  also  to  grind  in  the  same 
way?"— "Yes." 
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**  How  long  a^o  was  that?" — '*  I  think  it  is  about  three  jears  since 
roY  plnce  was  burnt  down." 

**  What  kind  of  proportion  did  the  person  who  sent  the  drugs  to  you 
to  be  ground  require  back?" — "It  depended  upon  the  parties.  Take 
-tlie  case  of  rhubarb ;  whatever  may  be  said  about  English  rhubarb 
V»eing  sold  to  the  public  as  English  rhubarb,  it  is  mostly  &old  under 
tbe  name  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  there  is  no  question  about  that ;  I  have 
liad  5  cwt.  of  rhubarb  sent  to  be  ground,  perhaps  2  cwt.  would  be 
Turkey,  and  3  cwt.  English  rhubarb." 

Chairman,    "  In  the  ground  state  ?  " — "  Yes." 
Mr,  SheridatL    **  Supposing  a  hundredweight  of  Turkey  rhubarb 
'were  sent  to  be  ground,  would  a  hundredweight  be  returned  ?  "  — 
"  No," 

"Who  suffered  the  loss?" — "The  proprietor;  perhaps  he  would 
make  it  up  with  inferior  rhubarb." 

Chairman.  "  There  was  no  attempt  to  supply  the  waste  by  any 
other  material?" — "  Yes ;  I  have  seen  that  done  by  satinwood  saw- 
dust. I  have  in  my  mind  a  case  in  which  two  hundredweight  of 
satinwood  sawdust  were  ground  up  with  rhubarb,  packed  in  flint  bot- 
tles, and  sent  abroad  " 

Mr.  Sheridan.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is  the  custom  of 
the  trade?" — "I  do  not  say  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  trade.  I  have 
ground  but  few  things  genuine,  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone." 

Mr.  Kinnaird.  —  "How  long  were  you  in  business?" — "I  was 
thirty  years  a  mustard,  chicory,  drug,  and  spice  grinder." 

"  During  that  time  you  very  seldom  sent  forth  a  pure  article?"^ 
"  No." 

"  Can  you  say  whether  adulteration  has  been  rather  on  the  increase 
during  the  last  few  years  you  were  in  business?"  —  "I  am  sure  it  has; 
new  things  have  been  found  out,  which  years  ago  we  knew  nothing  of, 
to  adulterate  with," 

Mr.  Sheridan.  "Had  you  any  book?" — "I  had  a  book  till  my 
place  was  burnt  down,  which  gave  the  detail  of  every  transaction 
from  the  time  I  went  into  business.  I  made  no  scruple  to  show  it.  I 
have  done  as  much  in  the  way  of  adulteration  as  any  man  in  the  trade, 
and  I  have  done  more  than  almost  any  other  man  to  expose  it.  I 
have  done  it  in  defiance  of  my  employers,  with  a  view  to  crush  it ;  and 
I  have  felt  exceedingly  glad  to  nave  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  a 
severe  blow.  I  believe  many  honest  men  will  thank  any  one  who 
will  put  an  end  to  it." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  a  general  instruction  you  had 
from  those  houses  to  mix  other  ingredients  with  the  drugs?" — "  I  cannot 
say  that  I  had  one  customer  on  my  books  but  what  has  been  com- 
pelled to  mix  more  or  le^s." 

"  Still  your  experience  as  a  drug  grinder  leads  you  to  say  that  it 
is  the  prevident  practice  with  the  wholesale  druggists  to  send  two 
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tubstances  to  be  mixed  together,  to  be  sold  as  one  artide?**— ^'I 
have  found  it  so.** 

Mr,  Moffatt,  *'  As  a  drug  grinder  were  you  ever  called  upoo  t<> 
introduce  any  other  substance  into  a  dru*;  before  you  sent  it  home?" 

—  "Yes;  sometimes  the  adulterate  has  been  sent  to  me  to  miiL,  and 
sometimes  they  have  sent  to  me  to  say,  *  Put  in  so-and-so,  and  charge 
for  it.'" 

''Were  those  instructions  applicable  to  a  great  yariety  of  drugs?** 

—  ''To  rhubarb,  jalap,  and  cocculus  indicus;  I  have  ground  maor 
cwts.  of  cocculus  m«Hcus." 

"And  you  have  worked  for  a  great  number  of  respectable  whole- 
sale dru(;gists  ?" — "  I  have  worked  for  a  great  number  of  respectable 
wholesale  druggists  in  the  country,  where  my  mills  were.** 

"  Where  were  your  mills  ?*' — "  Near  Leeds.** 

"  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  regHrd  to  drug  grinding  io 
London ?*' — "I  have  ground  a  good  bit  in  London.** 

"Does  your  evidence  apply  also  to  the  London  druggists?*^ — 
"Yes;  that  case  of  the  rhubarb  being  mixed  with  satin  wood  saw- 
dust occurred  in  London.** 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Bell,  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
in  regard  to  the  practice  of  drug  grinders  is  particularly  valuable,  as 
coming  from  one  who,  like  his  friend  Mr.  Redwood,  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  sought  either  to  deny  the  existence  of,  or  to  palliate  and 
excuse  adulteration  : — 

"  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  great  deal  of  adulteration  takes  place 
among  drug  grinders P  '*  —  "I  think  some  adulteration  does,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  as  was  the  case  some  years  ago ;  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  send  fourteen  pounds  of  a  drug  to  be  ground  and  receive  a 
quarter  of  a  hundredweight,  and  sometimes  half  a  hundredweight 
back ;  but  that  custom,  I  believe,  is  entirely  disc«)ntinued. 

Mr,  Wise.  —  "Have  you  not  heard,  and  is  it  not  a  frequent  occur- 
ren(;e,  that  persons  are  sent  in  charge  of  drugs  whicli  are  to  be  ground, 
BO  as  to  watch  tliat  no  adulteration  takes  place?** — "I  have  not 
heard  of  that  as  a  frequent  occurrence.  1  should  be  very  sorry  to 
emplo}r  a  person  to  grind  drugs  who  required  looking  after  in  that 
way  ;  it  may  have  been  done.  Till  very  recently^  it  was  always  the 
case  that  persons  expected  to  receive  the  full  quantity  back  in  powder, 
without  any  allowance  for  loss  in  grin<ling.** 

A  few  other  facts  may  now  be  cited  in  further  proof,  if  any  were 
needed,  of  the  extensive  prevalence,  till  within  a  recent  period,  oi 
adulteration  in  drugs. 

The  Americans  found  that  the  drugs  imported  into  the  Union  from 
this  country  were  so  infamously  adulterated,  that  in  self-defence  they 
were  driven  to  appoint  inspectors  and  examiners  in  some  of  the  places 
of  import.  Still  later,  the  Spaniards  discovered  that  they  were  sub- 
jected to  the  same  imposition,  and  were  compelled  to  adopt  measures 
of  precaution  of  a  like  character. 
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The  quantities  of  damaged  and  adulterated  drugs  rejected  by  the 
A^iBericaiirt  is  reailj  marvellous,  as  will  be  seei;  by  reference  to  tlie 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee. 

We  will  now  state  at  length  the  results  derived  from  the  miorosco* 
picHl  examination  and  chemical  analysis  of  some  of  the  principal 
drugs,  under  which  head  we  include  lobacco. 


TOBACCO,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Tobacco  consists  of  the  dried  leaves  of  several  different  species  and 
varieties  of  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  hHcotiana^  of  the  family 
Solanacea^  which  includes,  amongst  other  medicinal  plants,  hyo8cyamus, 
belladonna,  and  stramonium. 

The  tobacco  plant,  according  to  Humboldt*,  has  been  cultivated 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  natives  of  Oronoko,  but  its  introduction 
into  Europe  appears  to  have  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  discovery 
of  America,  although  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  known 
to  the  Asiatics  long  before  that  time. 

The  custoqi  of  smoking  cigars  was  beheld  by  Columbus  and  his 
followers  for  the  first  time  on  their  arrival  at  Cuba  in  1492.f  The 
plant  was  introduced  into  Spain  and  Portugal  by  Hernandez  de 
Toledo,  and  Joan  Nicot  about  1559-60  sent  the  seeds  from  the  latter 
place  to  France.^  On  the  return  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  with  the 
colonists  from  Virginia  in  1586,  the  practice  of  smoking  was  introduced 
into  £ngland,  and  soon  became  general,  Sir  Walter  llaleigh  being  one 
of  the  first  to  adopt  it.§ 

Subsequent  to  its  intro<]uction  into  Europe,  various  attempts  were 
made  to  prohibit  the  smoking  and  use  of  tobacco;  but  all  the  writingp, 
pains,  and  penalties  proved  ineffectual,' and  the  practice  went  on  ex- 
tending, until,  as  at  present,  it  has  become  almost  universal.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  treatises  written  atzainst  tobacco  was  the 
*^  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco,**  \  by  King  James  the  First. 

In  Great  Britain  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  still  restricted  on 
account  of  the  revenue,  not  more  than  half  a  pole  (two  yards  and 
three-quarters)  being  allowed  *'  in  a  physic  or  university  garden,  or 
in  any  private  garden  for  physic  or  chirurgery." 

The  generic  appellation  of  Nicotiatta  is  evidently  derived  from 
Nicot,  the  name  of  the  individual  by  whom  the  plant  was  first  sent  to 

*  Personal  Narrative,  vol.  *.  p.  666. 

t  Histiirv  of  the  Life  and  Vojragf  t  of  Columbus,  Washington  Irving,  to).  I.  p.  S87. 

t  ^auhi»'«  Pinas.  \  Blograph.  Brit.  vol.  t.  p.  3471.        ||  Works,  p.  214.  f.  1616. 
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France,  while  it  is  probable  that  the  specific  word  to&oaait  giTen  to 
one  of  the  principal  species,  is  derived  from  tabac,  the  name  of  the 
instrument  used  bj  the  natives  of  America  for  smoking  tobaooo. 
Some,  however,  derive  the  word  from  Tobago,  others  from  Tobasco, 
a  town  in  New  Spain. 

The  principal  species  of  tobacco,  and  also  that  employed  in  medi- 
cine, is  Nicoiiana  TaJlmcum^  dt  Virginian  tobacco ;  it  is  a  herbaceon3 
plant,  reaching  from  three  to  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  viscid,  gummy 
luiee ;  the  leaves  are  sesi^ile,  large,  pale  green  when  fresh,  oblong, 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  and  clothed  with  shoi*t  glandular  hairs ;  it  is 
extensively  cultivated  nearly  all  over  the  world,  but  chiefly  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  Virginia  being  the  most  celebrated  for  its 
growth. 

Of  this  species  several  varieties  are  cultivated;  Virginian,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  and  Columbian  tobacco,  are  all  obtained  from  it. 

The  leaves  of  A',  latissima  (Miller),  N.  macropkyUa  (Sprengel), 
yield  the  large-leaved  or  Oronoko  tobacco.  This  is  probably  merdy  a 
variety  of  the  preceding  species;  it  likewise  presents  certain  modifi- 
cations or  varieties  dependent  upon  the  size  and  form  of  the  leaves,  as 
also  upon  whether  they  are  sessile,  or  furnished  with  leaf-stalks.  Af> 
cording  to  Don  the  large  Havannah  cigars  are  probably  made  from 
the  leaves  of  this  species. 

The  leaves  of  the  N,  rustica^  common  green  tobacco^  furnish  the 
tobacco  of  Salonica  or  Thessalonica ;  also  the  Turkish  tobacco  grown 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  highly  valued  in  India  ;  and 
probably  also  the  celebrated  Latakia.  The  leaves  of  this  species  are 
petiolate,  ovate,  and  quite  entire.  It  ripens  earlier,  and  is  more  hardy 
than  N.  Tabacimi,  It  is  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens  in  £ngland, 
and  is  used  by  gardeners  to  destroy  insects.  It  is  indigenous  in 
America,  and  grows  wild  in  £urope,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

N.  Persica  (Lindl.)  yields  the  celebrated  Shiraz  or  Persian  tobacco. 
Of  the  leaves  of  i\r.  repanda  (Willd.),  a  native  of  Cuba,  near  Havannah, 
the  small  Havannah  or  Queen^s  cigars  are  said  to  be  made. 

N.  quadrivalvis  (Parsh.)  grows  spontaneously!  and  is  also  culti- 
vated on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  by  the  Indians.  The  tobacco 
prepared  from  it  is  described  as  excellent;  the  most  delicate  is  made 
irom  the  dried  flowers. 

N,  nana  (Lindl.)  grows  in  the  Rocky  Mountains;  the  Indians  are 
said  to  prepare  the  finest  of  their  tobacco  from  the  leaves  of  this 
species. 

The  last  species  which  need  be  noticed  is  N.  mvlHvalms^  cultivated 
by  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Ct>lumbia ;  the  calyx, 
which  is  very  foetid,  being  preferred  to  any  other  part. 

The  tobacco  plant  is  propagated  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  from 
seeds.  These  are  first  sown  in  beds  :  as  soon  the  young  plants  have 
five  or  six  leaves,  exclusive  of  the  seminal  leaves,  they  are  transplanted, 
during  the  month  of  May,  into  fields,  the  seedlings  being  placed  two 
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or  three  feet  apart,  in  rows.  When  nearly  full-grown,  the  tops  arc 
pinched  off,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  flowers  and  seeiis,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  leaves.  The  harvest  ta^es  place  in  August ; 
the  mature  plants  are  cut  off  above  the  roots,  dried  under  cover,  and 
stripped  of  their  leaves,  which  are  tied  in  bundles  and  packed  in  hogs- 
heads, &c. 

Tobacco  is  met  with  in  two  states — the  "Raw"  or  "UwMAwurAc- 
TU &£]>,''  and  the  "  Manufactured/* 

Tobacco  in  the  raw  state  consists  merely  of  the  dried  leaves ;  these, 
as  imported,  are  sometimes  separate,  and  placed  one  upon  the  other, 
as  in  Turkey  tobacco ;  at  others  they  are  strung  on  strings,  as  in 
German  tobacco  ;  but  usually  they  are  imported  in  "  heads,**  or 
'•  hands,**  as  they  are  termed ;  the  different  varieties  of  American 
tobacco  come  over  in  this  state. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  dried  leaf,  or  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  grown,  as  well 
as  bj  differences  of  colour  and  quality,  arising  chiefly  from  soil  and 
climate. 

United  States  Tobacco.  — The  principal  supplies  of  tobacco  to 
this  country  are  derived  from  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
several  kinds  being  named  after  the  states  in  which  they  are  grown  — 
as  Virginian,  Kentucky^  Maryland,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  descrip- 
tions, all  cultivated  in,  and  imported  from,  the  United  States. 

Virgitdan  Tobacco  is  the  strongest  kind  of  tobacco,  and  is  not,  there- 
fore, well  suited  for  cigars ;  it  is  best  adapted  for  smoking  in  pipes  and 
for  snuff.  The  colour  of  the  leaves  is  deep  brown,  and  they  present  a 
mottled  appearance ;  they  feel  unctuous,  and  are  so  tough  tiiat  they 
may  be  bent  double  without  breaking,  when  not  over-dried.  Since 
this  tobacco  will  retain  more  moisture  than  almost  any  other  kind, 
and  since  its  strength  is  much  greater,  it  is  extensively  used  by 
tobacco  manufacturers. 

Maryland  Tobacco  is  paler  in  colour  and  weaker  than  the  former; 
the  *'*' pale  Cinnamon'*''  is  the  best-,  the  ^^ Scrubs^'  the  commonest. 

Kentacky  Tobacco  is  described  as  being  intermediate  in  strength  be- 
tween these ;  it  is  paler  than  the  Virginia. 

Carolina  Tobacco  is  less  frequently  met  with,  and  is  of  inferior 
quality. 

Columbian  Tobacco  is  much  esteemed  for  cigars,  for  which  it  is  more 
used  than  any  other  kind.  The  leaves  are  marked  with  light  yellow 
spots.  Other  varieties  of  Columbian  tobacco  are,  Varinas,  brought 
over  in  rolls  and  heads,  a  very  mild  tobacco,  and  Cumana, 

OaoMOKO  Tobacco  comes  over  in  separate  leaves ;  it  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  is  very  mild  and  delicate. 

Cuba  Tobacco  is  also  a  mild  tobacco,  and  the  most  esteemed  for 
cigars ;  that  grown  near  the  town  of  Havannah  is  the  finest ;  the  leaves 
of  this  are  yellowish  brown,  with  a  musky  or  spicy  odour.  The  ordi- 
nary tobacco  grown  on  the  island  is  darker  than  the  Havannah.  Both 
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kinds  are  imported  in  heads,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  li<rlit  jeDov 
spots  on  the  leaves. 

St.  DomiiGO  Tobacco  oomes  over  in  separate  leaves,  and  is  of  is- 
ferior  quality. 

Braziuan  Tobacco.  —  A  very  small  quantity  only  of  this  tobseco 
is  imported  from  the  Brazils. 

Dutch  ob  Amebsfoort  Tobacco  is  very  mild,  and  deficient  in 
flavour ;  the  darker  kind  is  the  strongest,  and  is  much  used  for  souff; 
while  the  mildest  is  employed  for  the  commonest  cigars. 

Levant  Tobacco  includes  Turkey^  Latakia  (a  Syrian  tobarco). 
and  Salanica  tobacco;  these  are  all  the  produce  of  jNiCotkaia  rmUea: 
they  are  mild,  but  valuable  tobaccos.  Turkey  tobacco  oomes  oTer  in 
broad  and  s^arate  leaves,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

Persian  or  Shiraz  Tobacco  is  also  a  Levant  tobacco ;  it  is  delicate 
and  fragrant,  and  is  the  produce  of  Nicotiana  Persiea, 

Another  description  is  East  India  Tobacco,  of  which  a  small 
quantity  only  is  imported ;  it  is  not  much  esteemed. 

Manilla  Tobacco^  grown  near  the  town  of  Manilla,  in  Lucon,  one  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  is  a  dark-coloured  tobacco,  and  is  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cheroots. 

In  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  the  leaf  is  converted  into  flMaa- 
faciured  tobacco  in  the  following  manner :  — 

The  leaves  are  unfolded  and  "  stripped  "  —  that  is,  the  mid-ribs  or 
stalks  are  removed ;  this  is  done  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  stalk  by  the 
hand,  holdincr  by  the  leaf.  They  are  then  sprinkled  with  "  sauce  ** 
or  '*  liquor ;  '*  this,  properly,  should  consist  of  water  only,  but  in 
some  cases  it  contains  salt,  and  is  coloured  with  treacle  or  liquorice ; 
but  these  additions  are  adulterations.  After  the  sprinkling,  by 
which  the  leaves  imbibe  a  good  deal  of  the  liquor,  and  therefore 
become  increased  in  weight,  they  are  put  into  large,  flat,  square,  iron 
boxes,  and  pressed  into  a  solid  cake ;  during  the  pressure,  if  too 
much  **  liquor  *'  has  been  used  for  the  sprinkling  of  the  leaves,  some 
escapes,  deeply  coloured  with  extractive  derived  from  the  tobacco 
leaf.  This  mixed  with  the  washings  of  the  cloths  used  in  pressing, 
is  sold  as  *^  tobacco  water,*^  and  is  used  as  a  sheep-wash,  and  also  by 
gardeners  to  destroy  worms  and  other  vermin.  The  cake  is  then  cut 
into  shreds  with  knife-edged  chopping-stamps,  the  shreds  varying  in 
diameter  of  from  sixteen  to  one  hundred  to  the  inch.  Lastly,  the 
tobacco  in  this  state  is  lightly  dried  or  "stoved"  in  a  flat  copper  or 
iron  tray,  heated  by  sand,  and  frequently  by  steam. 

The  above  process  of  course  applies  only  to  cut  or  shao  tobacco  ; 
in  the  manufacture  of  ^*  roll  tobacco"  a  totally  different  method  is 
followed :  — 

The  leaves,  or  rather  the  half-leaves,  are  arranged  end  to  end  in  a 
line  down  a  long  table ;  this  is  mostly  done  by  women  or  boys.  One 
of  the  leaves,  having  first  been  twisted  into  a  kind  of  thin  rope,  is 
attached  to  an  iron  hook,  which  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  by  means 
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of  a  ^heel,  in  a  horizontal  position  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
table.  The  "  spinner"  then,  witli  a  small  board  fixed  to  the  palm  of 
the  band,  while  the  rope  is  turning,  attaches  leaf  after  leaf,  rolling 
and  hardening  it  with  the  board  as  the  length  proceeds.  When  suffi- 
cient is  manufactured,  the  rope  is  coiled  up  so  as  to  form  a  barrel- 
shaped  pile  or  mass,  each  layer  being  well  oiled  with  a  brush,  to  pre- 
vent the  coils  from  adhering  to  each  other.  The  coils  being  firmly 
pegged  together  with  wooden  nails,  the  whole  pile  is  then  steeped  in 
"  liquor,"  and  firmly  pressed,  oiled,  and  polished  with  a  brush.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  kind  of  tobacco  increases  in  weight  in  the  manu- 
facture from  fifteen  to  twenty- five  per  cent. 

All  manufactured  tobaccos  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the 
four  following  forms  or  kinds  :  — 

In  the  first  kind  the  leaves  are  cut  into  shreds ;  to  this  all  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  cut  tobacco  belong. 

In  the  second,  the  leaves  are  twisted  or  spun  into  a  kind  of  rope  ; 
this  includes  the  different  kinds  of  roll,  spun^  or  ttoUt  tobacco. 

In  the  third,  the  stripped  leaves  are  folded  one  over  the  other,  so  as 
to  form  cigars  and  cheroots. 

In  the  fourth  form,  the  leaves  are  reduced  to  powder,  constituting 
srmff. 

We  need  only  describe  at  present  the  different  varieties  of  cut  and 
roll  tobacco :  — 

The  chief  kinds  of  cut  tobacco  are  Shag^  Returns^  and  Bird's-eye; 
other  less  common  kinds  are  Maryland^  K*Naster,  Orotioko,  Turkey^ 
Persian^  and  Varinas. 

Shag  is  prepared  chiefly  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  tobacco. 
Returns  is  a  light-coloured,  mild  tobacco.  The  true  derivation  of 
its  name  is  said  to  be,  that  formerly  the  tobacco  known  as  *'  short  cut'* 
was  with  much  labour  rubbed  through  a  wire  sieve;  the  finer  por- 
tions and  dust,  technically  called  "smalls,"  passed  through,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  much  the  strongest ;  when  no  more  would  go  through, 
that  which  was  left  upon  the  sieve  was  reckone<l  to  be  milder,  and 
of  superior  quality,  and  called  in  the  trade  "  Returns."  Accord- 
ing to  Pereira  its  name  is  derived  from  its  being  formerly  prepared 
by  returning  shag  for  re-cutting.  In  the  Report  on  the  Tobacco 
Trade,  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Common?,  made  in 
Au(;ust  1844,  it  is  described  as  **  made  up  of  the  small  pieces  of 
broken  leaves,  and  the  dust  and  sifiings  produced  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture." 

Birds-eye  differs  from  the  other  varieties  in  containing  the  mid- 
ribs of*  the  leaves,  the  transverse  slices  of  which  have  been  fancifully 
compared  to  the  eyes  of  birds. 

The  principal  kmds  of  roll  tobacco  are  Pigtail,  Bogie,  AUoa,  Negro" 
head,  and  CaveruUsh, 
The  first  three  are  used  entirely  for  chewing,  and  are  distinguished 
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by  the  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  ropes,  AUoa  being  the  thin- 
nest and  Bogie  the  thickest 

Negro-head  and  Cavendish  are  used  nearlj  ezclusivelj  for  smokis;. 

Negro-head  is  manufactured  in  the  fomi  of  a  thickish  rope  ;  it  ais« 
sometimes  consists  of  two  ropes  coiled  together  in  short  pieces. 


Fig.  m, 

Vms  SiTKrACB  or  LsAror  Tosaoco. 
(Maf  Difled  2S0  dUmeten.) 


Cavenduth  is  made  in  small  square  flat  cakes,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide  by  five  inches  long. 

Structure  of  Tobacco. 
The  leaves  of  tobacco  present  several  well  marked  peculiarities  of 
structure^  by  which  they  may  be  readily  distinguished,  even  in  their 
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manufactured  state,  from  those  of  most  other  plants.  These  pecu- 
liarities can  only  be  satisfactorily  determined  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  it  is  very  important  that  they  should  be  clearly  understood, 
for  without  a  knowledge  of  them  it  is  often  impossible  to  discriminate 
between  genuine  and  adulterated  tobacco — a  point  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  since  no  less  than  about  four  millions  and  a  half  pounds 
sterling  are  derived  annually  from  the  duty  on  tobacco,  and  since  it  is 
known  that  the  revenue  is  defrauded  to  a  large  extent  with  com- 
parative impunity  by  the  adulteration  of  tobacco.  Most  leaves  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  broad  expanded  part  or  lamina,  and 
the  mid-rib  or  stalk  and  veins,  as  they  are  called,  which  traverse  this, 
imparting  to  it  strength  and  solidity  in  the  same  way  as  do  the  bones  of 
an  animal. 

The  lamina  is  composed  chiefly  of  cellular  tissue,  and  the  veins  of 
woodj  fibre  and  vessels. 

A  minute  fragment  of  tobacco  leaf,  viewed  on  its  upper  surface  with 

Fig.  185. 

UVDBR  SUKTACB  OF  LbAF  OF  TOBAOCO. 

(Magnifled  2S0  diameters.) 


a  half  or  quarter-inch  object  glass,  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
cells,  joined  together,  and  having  smooth  and  waved  borders,  with 
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here  and  there  stomata  and  numerous  liairs.  These  hairs  arc  pecu- 
liar; they  are  of  the  kind  termed  glandular — that  is,  tbej  temiiiuite 
in  a  roundish  swelling  or  enlargement,  yerv  clearly  seen  ctcd  in  the 
dried  leaf;  further,  the  hairs  vary  greatly  in  size,  and  oceasionallj 
they  are  divided  or  compound.     Fig»  184. 

The  under  surface  »f  the  leaf  presents  a  nearly  similar  strueture. 
but  the  stomata  are  much  more  numerous,  and  the  hairs  ^Ivwer. 
Fig.  185. 

The  veins  and  mid-ribs,  viewed  in  transverse  sections,  acre  o{  a 
crescentic  or  horseskoe  form.  It  has  been  conj*ideted  hy  some  that 
the  stalks  of  tobacco  may  always  be  distinguished  from  those  of  other 
plants  by  this  charabter.  It  appears,  however,  that  sections  of  the 
Ftalks  of  stramonium  and  hyoscyamus  present  a  nearly  similar  out- 
line ;  but  these  plants  are  scarcely  likely  to  be  used,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, by  toe  manufacturer,  for  the  adulteration  of  tobacco. 

Transverse  sections,  of  the  smaller  veins  under  an  inch  object-glass 
present  the  appearances  shown  in  the  following  figure. 

;  Fig.  186. 

TftAvaxsitSB  8Kcno5  or  Mid-kib  or  I<KAr  or  Tobacco. 


(Magnified  40  dlameten.) 


On  tlie  outside,  rimninir  all  round  the  section, y?o^.  186.,  is  a  layer  of 
the  cellular  tissue  of  which  the  lamina  of  the  leaf  is  itself  mainly  corn- 
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posed,  bearing  on  its  outer  surface  the  gandular  hairs ;  in  the  centre 
of  the  section,  the  cut  extremities  of  the  elongated  cells,  woody  fibre, 
sand  dotted  ducts,  of  which  the  stalks  are  chiefly  made  up,  are  seen, 
Shaving  a  somewhat  radiated  disposition.  These  structures  are  more 
olearly  shown  in /ig,  187. 

Fig.  187. 

Foxnov  OF  TsAvsTBxsB  Ssonov  or  ICid-sib  or  Lmaw  of  Tobaooo. 

(Mi^nUed  90  dUmeten.) 


Fig.  188.  represents  a  lon^tudinal  section  of  one  of  the  smaller 
mid- ribs,  in  which  the  cells,  hbres,  and  vessels  are  still  more  clearly 
shown. 
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In  longitudinal  sections  viewed  with  the  quarter-inch  object  glass, 
a  few  small  but  well-formed  starch  corpuscles  may  sometimes  be  secs 
Ijing  in  the  cells  situated  just  outside  the  central  part  of  the  iiud-r& 

Fig.  188. 

LovoiTUSiVAi.  Sbotiov  of  ICiD-miB  or  Lkaj>  of  Tobaooo. 

(MagnliUd  90  diunetcn.) 


Jfe!?J!!^»Ri^ 


'^^^''^^^'^■^^Mv^^^^^^-,-^, 


In  the  leaf  of  tobacco  reduced  to  powder  all  the  above  struc- 
tures may  be  rewlily  detecte<l, — of  course  much  broken  up, — as  the 
hairs,  cells  of  the  lamina,  stomata,  elongated  cells,  woody  fibre,  and 
portions  and  fragments  of  the  spiral  ducts.    Fig.  189. 

The  quantity  of  woody  fibre  present  in  the  central  part  of  the  mid- 
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rib  ia  hj  no  means  very  considerable,  it  being  made  up  to  a  great  ex- 
tent of  the  spiral  ducts ;  the  fibres,  in  general,  are  more  like  elon^ted 
cells  than  ordinary  woody  fibres ;  nevertheless,  bundles  of  undoubted 
ivoody  fibre  do  occur.  The  fibres  are  short,  the  borders  striated,  and 
the  extremities  truncate. 


1^.189. 

Okkuivb  Cut  Tobacco 

Clfa«nlil«d  40  diaoMtcxa.; 


Composition  of  Tobacco, 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  composttion  and  properties  of  tobacco. 

The  principal  analyses  of  tobacco  which  have  hitherto  been  made 

are  the  following :  — 


p  p  2 
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VauqueUiCM  Analysis* 

An  acrid  Yolatile  principle  (nicoHnd), 

Albnmen. 

Red  matter  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water. 

Acetic  acid. 

Sapermalate  of  lime. 

Chlorophylle. 

Nitrate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassiam. 

Sal  ammoniac. 

Water. 

Erprefsed  Jvice  ofLeavei, 

The  leave*  contained,  in  addition  to  the  above,  woody  fibre*  oxalate 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  silica.  The  two  latter  sub- 
stances were  obtained  from  the  ashes.  Manufactured  ttfbacco  con- 
tained the  same  principles,  and  in  addition  carboniite  of  ammonia  and 
chloride  of  calcium,  perhaps  produced  by  the  reaction  of  sal  ammonia 
and  lime,  which  are  added  to  tobacco  to  give  it  pungency. 

Posselt  and  Reinmanru^  Analysis,^ 

Nicotina  -----  (H)6 

Concrete  volatile  oil       -  -  -  -  001 

Bitter  extractive  -  -  -  -  2-87 

Gum  with  malate  of  lime  -  -  -  1*74 

Chlorophylle       -----  0-267 

Albumen  and  gluten       -  -  -  -  1*308 

Malic  acid  -  -  -  -  -  0'51 

Lisnin  and  a  trace  of  starch       -  -  -  4*969 

Salts  (sulphate,  nitrate,   and  malate  of  potash, 
chloride  of  potassium,  phosphate  and  msdate  of 

lime,  and  malate  of  ammonia)  -  -  0*734 

Silica     ------  0088 

Water 88280 


Fresh  leaves  of  tobacco    -  -  -    100836 

ConweWs  Analyni.l 

Gum. 

Mucilage  soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohoL 

Tannin. 

Gallic  acid. 

Chlorophylle. 

*  Ann.  de  Clilm.,  toI.  Ixxi.  p.  139. 

f  Groelin's  Handb.  de  Chem.  toL  U.  pu  130B. 

i  SilUmau's  Journal,  toL  zviLp.  3G9. 
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Green  puWemleiit  matter,  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Tellow  oil  having  the  odour,  taste,  and  pobonoua  properties  of 

tobacco. 
Pale  jrellow  resin  (large  quantity), 
l^iootina. 

A  substance  analogous  to  morphia. 
An  orange  red  colouring  matter. 
I^icotianm. 

Of  the  several  constituents,  the  presence  of  which  has  been  revealed 
by  chemical  analysis,  the  most  important  are  nicotina  or  nicotine,  and 
nicotianin,  as  upon  these  the  active  properties  of  tobacco  mainly  depend. 
NicoTDiA  exists  not  only  in  the  leaves,  both  fresh  and  fermented, 
but  in  the  roots,  seeds,  and  even  the  smoke  of  tobacco.  It  is  obtained 
by  digesting  an  aqueous  extract  of  the  leaves. in  rectified  spirit ;  this 
takes  up  the  nicotma  in  combination  with  acids ;  the  tincture  is  then 
to  be  concentrated,  and  mixed  with  solution  of  potash  ;  this  sets  free 
the  nicotina,  which  is  again  taken  up  on  agitation  with  ether. 

The  alkaloid  may  be  purified  thus: — Oxalic  acid  is  to  be  added  to 
the  etherial  solution ;  oxalate  of  nicotina  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel :  this  precipitate  is  to  be  repeatedly  shaken  up  with  ether,  the 
nicotina  bein;;  separated  as  before  by  potash  and  ether.  With  a 
view  to  its  still  more  complete  purification  the  etherial  solution  is  to 
be  distilled  in  a  salt-water  bath,  transferred  to  a  retort  through  which 
a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  gas  is  made  to  circulate,  exposed  in  an  oil- 
bath  to  a  temperature  of  284^  Fahr.,  to  get  completely  rid  of  the 
water,  ether,  and  ammonia ;  lastly,  the  temperature  is  to  be  raised  to 
356^  Fahr.,  at  which  the  nicotina  distils  over  drop  by  drop.  It  is 
stated  that  from  twenty-eight  pounds  of  Virginia  tobacco  at  least  four 
per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid  can  be  obtained  by  this  process. 

Nicotina  is  a  colourless  liquid  alkaloid,  with  an  offensive  odour,  and 
an  acrid  burning  taste.  It  boils  and  undergoes  decomposition  at  482^ ; 
it  becomes  brown  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  readily  combustible 
with  the  aid  of  a  wick.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  ether,  alcohol,  and  the 
oils  both  fixed  and  volatile ;  with  the  acids  it  forms  salts,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  crystallisable.  A  solution  of  nicotina  with  one  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  gives  a  white,  flocculent  precipitate,  a  double 
chloride  of  nicotine  and  mercury,  and  a  yellow  granular  precipitate 
with  chloride  of  platinum. 

Schloesin^*  has  given  the  following  process  for  estimating  the 
amount  of  nic^otina  in  dried  tobacco.  Two  drachms  of  tobacco  are  to 
be  exhausted  .by  ammoniacal  ether  in  a  continuous  distillatory  appa- 
ratus, the  ammoniacal  gas  is  to  be  expelled  from  the  nicotina  solution 
by  boiling,  and  after  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  the  amount  of  nico- 
tina is  to  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  of 
known  strength,  required  to  neutralise  it. 


>  Chemical  Gasette.  toL  t.  p.  4L 
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The  followinjr  are  the  amouDts  of  nicotina  estimated  bj  this  pro- 
cess found  in  dilTerent  kinds  of  tobacco. 
100  Parts  of  Tobacco  dried  at  2iao.                                                         NlcoOaa. 

Virgina  -  -  -  -  .  6-g7 

Kentucky       -  -  -  -  .  6*09 

Maryland        -  -  ►  -  .  2-29 

Havannah  (Cigares  primera)  less  than  -  2-O0 

Lot    •  -  -  -  -  -  7-96 

Lot-et-Garonne  -  -  •  .  7.34 

Nord  -  -  .  -  .  6-58 

Ile^t-Vilaine  ....  629 

Pas  de  Calais  ....  4-^ 

Alsace  ....  -  3-21 

Tobacco  in  powder      ....  2'04 

Pure  nicotina  is  an  energetic  poison  almost  as  actiye  as  h  jdrocjanie 
acid.  It  was  employed  by  Count  Bocarme  for  the  murder  of  he 
brother-in-law ;  and  his  trial  at  Mons  a  few  years  since  created  i 
great  sensation  in  the  public  mind. 

NicoTiANiN,  the  concrete  volatile  oil  of  tobacco^  tobacco  eampkor, 
is  obtained  by  distillation.  Six  pounds  of  leaves  yield  only  about 
eleven  grains  of  the  oil ;  it  has  the  odour  of  tobacco,  and  a  bitta' 
taste ;  it  excites  in  the  tongue  and  throat  a  sensation  similar  to  that 
caused  by  tobacco  smoke ;  applied  to  the  nose  it  causes  sneezing. 
Hermbstadt  swallowed  a  grain  of  it,  which  produced  nausea,  giddiness, 
and  inclination  to  vomit. 

Since  it  is  chiefly  from  Tobacco  smokb  that  we  must  draw  our 
conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  tobacco  smoking  on  the  system,  a  know- 
ledge of  its  composition  is  of  great  importance.  It  has  been  analysed 
by  several  different  experimenters. 

The  constituents  of  Tobacco  tmoke^  according  to  Raab*,  are — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Acetate  of  ammonia. 

Nicotianin. 

Empyreumatic  oil. 

Carbonaceous  matter. 

Moisture,  and  several  gases. 

Unverdorben  -{■  obtained,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  tobacco,  the  fol- 
lowing products : — 

A  volatile  oil. 

An  oleaginous  acid.  . 

An  empyreumatic  acid. 
Resin. 
Traces  of  a  powder  insoluble  in  potash  and  acids. 

*  Z«nkrr  and  Schenk.  NatargeRch.  d.  Toriiig.  Handelspfl.  Bd.  ii.  S.  75. 
t  PoggendorfTt  Annalen,  Tiii.  399. 
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Odorin,  a  small  quanitj. 
A  base  soluble  in  water  (Nicotin  ?). 
'   Fuscin. 
Red  matter  soluble  in  acids. 
Two  eztra«tive  matters,  one  forming  a  soluble 
the  other  an  insoluble  compound  with  lime. 
More  recently  Zeise  *  has  made  a  careful  analysis  of  tobacco  smoke, 
and  giires  the  following  as  its  constituents  :  — 

A  peculiar  empjreumatic  oil. 

Butyric  acid. 

Carbonic  acid. 

Ammonia. 

Faraffine. 

Empyreumatic  resin. 

Water. 

Acetic  acid,  probably. 

Carbonic  oxide. 

Carburetted  hydrogen. 
Lastly,  Melsens  f  has  detected  nicotina  in  tobacco  smoke.  The 
empyreumatic  oil  of  tobacco  is  undistinguishable  from  that  of  fox- 
glove. It  is  eyident,  therefore,  that  tobacco  smoke  contains  the  more 
active  constituents  of  tobacco,  and  that  it  consequently  possesses  to 
some  extent  the  properties  of  the  leaf.  We  shall  hereafter  enter  upon 
the  question  of  the  effects  upon  the  system  of  the  habit  of  smoking 
tobacco,  but  we  now  confine  our  remarks  to  the  physiological  action 
and  effects  of  tobacco  when  administered. 

The  following  Tables  were  drawn  up  at  the  author's  request  by 
Dr.  Letheby  from  samples  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  furnished  him 
for  the  purpose,  and  were  published  in  the  '*  Lancet"  for  1853  :  — 


Tablb  a. 

Showing  the  general  Camponitian  of  Six  Samples  of  Leaf  Tobacco, 
as  imported. 


Hygrometric  moUture 
Extractive   soluble   in  cold 

water        -       -       -       - 
ExtractlTe  soluble  in  boiling 

water         -       -       -       - 
Ligneous  matter  and  insolu- 

bleialu    .       .       -       . 

HaTonah. 

Vlrgliita. 

Manland.  iKcotucky. 

Turkey. 

German. 

19-0 
43-2 

4-0 
40-8 

11-4 
40-8 
2-6 
4A-2 

13-4 
600 
4-4 
22-2 

18-2 
484 
2-4 
86-0 

12-4 
66-6 
20 
270 

10-8 
490 
30 
37-2 

100-0 

1000 

100-0     1    1000 

lOCO 

100-0 

•  Annal  d.  Chemie  u.  Pharm.,  toI.  xItII.  p.  212.,  1M48. 

t  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Pliytiq.,  3me  s^r.  t.  ix.  p.  465. 
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TablbB. 

Showiug  the  general  Composition  of  the  Extraciioe  taken  up  &y 
Ammoniaad  Ether. 


Chlorophyle  and  fat     - 
NicoUD 

Total  (per  cent)  soluble  in7 
ether                               J 

VlnHnto. 

MMTlnd. 

KcBtacky. 

Tmto,. 

6««.^ 

lS-0 
ft-7 
1-5 

11-4 
8^ 

IS'4 
2-7 
2-1 

13-2 
11 

27 

12*4 
1-2 

TO 

19-2 

16-8 

lS-2 

17-0 

15-6 

16-4 

Table  C. 
Showing  the  Composition  of  the  Cold  and  Hot  Aqueous  JExtraetiee. 


Sugar  ..... 
Gum     -       -       .       -       - 

Acidc,   chifAj  malic,   with 
Httle  colouring  matter      - 

Starch 

Colouring  matter,  &c.  - 

Havannah. 

VirKtela. 

Maiyland. 

Kentucky. 

TttTtey. 

Gmsmn.  1 

0-1 

7-6 

4-4 

40 
811 

0-03 
8-82 

6-58 
2-60 
25-37 

0-4 
10-1 

11-9 
4-4 

376 

traces 
7-6 

3-4 
2-4 
37-4 

8-6 
7-4 

3-4 

»-o 

44-« 

2-2 

3-0    . 
99^ 

47-2 

43-40 

64-4 

60-8 

60-6 

5«-0 

1 

Tablb  D. 
Showing  the  Composition  of  the  Ash  in  100  Parts. 


Carlxniate  of  potash     - 

Uavaimab. 

Vitiiiiia. 

Maryland. 

Kentucky. 

T«fcty. 

G«-. 

0-5 

20 

4-9 

4-26 

8-0 

4-1 

Chloride  of  poUssium,  and  a 

' 

little  »oda          ... 

30 

0-6 

0-4 

0-25 

01 

0< 

Sulphate  of  potash 
Carbonate  of  lime 

27 

2-0 

11 

1-50 

0-9 

1^ 

7-4 

62 

6-8 

4-40 

30 

70 

Carbonate  of  muftnesia 

29 

2^ 

2-6 

1-66 

1-0 

33 

Phosphate  of  lime 

1-6 

1-9 

21 

240 

1-8 

2-9      1 

Phosphatp  or  Iron  and  alumina 

traces 

truces 

traces 

traces 

tnce» 

Silica,  chiefly  sand        -       . 
Per  cent,  amount  of  ash      • 

0-5 

7-4 

23 

o^;o 

08 

3-4      1 

18-6 

21-6 

19-2 

15-00 

106 

S2-6     , 
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Table  E. 
Showing  the  ComponHon  of  the  Tobacco  Stalh  in  100  Parts. 


Carbonate  of  potash 

Sulphate  of  poUth       ..... 

BarthT  carbonates       .          .          .          J          . 

Alkaline  pbocphates 

£arth7       ditto    |       -           -           .           -           - 

Iron  and  alumina         -          -      n    - 

Silica 

Per  cent,  of  ash 

lUwmaoah. 

Vtargbila. 

6-2 
0-5 
0-6 
7-0 
2-6 
8-1 
traces 
0-8 

4-9 
\'b 
0-8 
8-4 
8-3 
1-4 
traces 
0-4 

18-8 

19-7 

It  is  evident,  from  the  preceding  analyses,  that  the  composition  of 
tobacco  is  subject  to  very  great  variations  ;  reviewing;  these  ans^lyses, 
we  find  the  variations  tt>  extend  -«•  first  to  all  organic  products  and 
compounds,  as  the  gum,  sugar,  starch,  chloropbyle,  fat,  the  organic 
acids,  nicotine,  and  colouring  matter ;  and  secondly,  to  all  the  mor- 
ganic  substances  and  salts,  including  a  variety  of  soluble  and  insoluble 
carbonates,  sulphates,  chlorides,  and  phosphates. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  ash  furnished  by  the  tobacco  leaf  is 
very  great,  amounting  frequently  to  consiilerably  over  twenty  per 
cent.  This  character  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  possible  to 
detect  the  adulteration  of  tobacco  with  leaves  other  than  those  of  the 
tobacco  plant,  by  means  of  the  quantity  of  ash  furnished  on  incinera- 
tion. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  no  certain  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  this  test,  since  the  tobacco  ash  itself  varies  very  greatly  in 
weight,  as  is  shown  even  by  the  preceding  analyses,  in  which  there  is  a 
variation  of  from  10*06  to  22*6  per  cent.     (See  table  on  next  page.) 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  form  some  idea  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  determining,  in  many  cases,  the  question  of  the  adulteration 
of  tobacco.  It  is  also  now  evident  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  adulte- 
rate tobacco  to  a  large  extent  in  a  particular  manner,  and  with  certain 
substances,  without  the  possibility  of  detection  by  any  means  at  pre- 
sent known  to  science. 

Mr.  George  Phillips  has  so  far  analysed  tobacco  as  to  ascertain  the 
relative  proportions  of  extractive  and  woody  fibre  obtainable  from  dif^ 
ferent  varieties  of  tobacco.  In  these  experiments  the  extractive  was 
procured  in  the  following  manner  : — 

One  hundred  grains  of  tobacco,  previously  dried,  were  placed  in 
two  pints  and  a  half  of  distilled  water ;  the  temperature  of  this  was 
raised  to  176^  Fahr.,  and  maintained  at  that  heat  for  fifty  minutes;  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  infusion  was  strained,  and  the  insoluble  por- 
tion, retained  by  the  strainer  or  filtering  paper,  re-dried  until  it  ceased 
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Table  showing  the  Percentage  of  Moisture^  Extract,  Soluble  ImaolMt 
and  Total  Anhy  and  Glucose,  in  Eight  Samples  of  Unmamx^a^mrei 
Tobacco, 


% 

n™. 

metric 

MoiltttK. 

Bstnet. 

8olabl«    llnwluble 
Aah.           Aah. 

Toed 
Adi. 

^Kaco.*  ' 

r 

Virginia     leaf     .       . 

13-36 

61-20 

3-80 

13-16 

16-96 

(HM 

h 

Ditto      leaf-italk    - 

i6-60 

89  86 

6-15 

17-80 

23^ 

Kentucky  leaf     - 

14-70 

37  96 

4-!»2 

1320 

18-12 

traces 

:  . 

Ditto      leaf-stalk    . 

14 '^Ui 

29-40 

8-00 

15-56 

23-56 

erldenttraeesrl' 

Misiouri     leaf     -       - 

14'H) 

48-44 

3-60 

15-36 

18-96 

O'SO 

(* 

Ditto      leaf-sUlk     - 

18-16 

8920 

11-44 

16-80 

28-24 

o^eo 

Columbia  leaf     - 

14-20 

27-64 

716 

11-28 

18-44 

traces 

1  ' 

Ditto      lear-stHlk    - 

12-10 

23  20 

560 

14  40 

20-00 

trace* 

MarylHOd  leaf     .       - 
Ditto      lear.8talk    - 

1176 

23-K8 

3  24 

10-36 

1360 

traces 

16-flO 

21-04 

1088 

9-60 

20-48 

none 

HaTanuah  leaf     - 

14-30 

30-84 

4-52 

17-20 

21-72 

0^0 

Ditto      leafstalk     . 

11-60 

25-66 

9-12 

13-96 

22-n8 

1-25 

1  '^ 

German      leaf     - 

1 1-2% 

2«00 

4  16 

17-68 

21-84 

noD« 

Ditto      leafstalk     - 

16-16 

33-33 

7-80 

14-iO 

22-00 

none 

;    ' 

._ 

Tarkfy      leaf     -       - 

a«-96 

44  80 

8-W 

1076 

1376 

aflO 

1 

Ditto      leaf-sUlk    - 

16-75 

84-80 

11-03 

16-87 

27-90 

4-91 

to  lose  weiffht ;  it  was  then  weighed.  The  loss  sustained  showed  the 
quantity  of  soluble  matter  or  extractive.  The  results  obtained  bj 
Mr.  Phillips  were  as  follow  :  — 

Per-centage  of  Extractive  and  Ligneous  Matter  in  different  Kimds  of 

Tobacco. 


Virginia,  Hand 

EstnotlTe. 

UgatemUmm. 

54- 

46- 

54- 

46- 

Stripped 

61- 

49- 

Kentucky.  li^Dd             '-             I             I 

68- 

60- 

47- 
RO- 

44-2 

MS 

;;        stripped        . 

45-2 

64-8 

467 

53-3 

Maryland,  iJeaf 

431 

56-9 

»«            »»                 .             •             - 

42« 

577 

Turkey              -              -              -              - 
Porto  Hico       .... 

53-2 

46S 

30- 

70- 

Columbian        .... 

88-5 

61-9 

,                .... 

392 

e/y-9 

Virginia.  Stalks 

61-5 

48-5 

Kentucky,     ^                -             .             - 

86-9 

64-1 

>i                ra                      ... 

33« 

66-4 

Mr.  Phillips  states  that  he  has  experimented  with  between  five  and 
six  hunrded  samples  of  tobacco,  and  that  he  never  found  any  to  give 
a  higher  amount  of  extractive  than  (ifly-five  per  cent ;  also  that  he 
found  it  made  no  difference  whether  he  experimented  with  the  leaf,  or 
with  the  cut  and  manufactured  tobacco. 
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7he  only  other  analyses  of  tobacco  which  have  been  made,  and 
inrhich  are  at  all  calculated  to  be  of  service  in  determining  the  question 
of  the  adulteration  of  tobacco,  are  the  following,  bjr  Messrs.  Brande 
and  Cooper,  made  in  1845.* 


I 

Per  Cent. 

Bt%lV.  loluble  It. 

,  Water. 


Per  Cent, 
of  Woody 


Percent. 
oTAdi 


£^  ,^ihT«  '"«>'" We  to    Hydro 
icc..ln.       with  Car-      n/.,^,^      „»:,.^„ 


mubleto 
Water.    | 


Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 
Per  Cent  of  Matter  ■    of  In- 
of  Matter  ■olublcin     lotuble 
Mm  I  er,aa 


Percent, 
of  Alcohol 
obtained 


I 


Water  in     chloric 
theAah.  I  Acid  In 
the  Ash. 


Bill 
&c.,  in 
theAih. 


Percent, 
of  Sac- 
charine 
Matter 
d<duced 


1.  LiKht  HiMouri, 
leaf  and  tulk 

a.  1^1  gbt  Missouri, 
leaf  onljr 

3.  r>ark   Ifissouri, 

leafanrfsUIlL 

4.  Dark  Missouri, 

leaf  only 

5.  Lif bt  Vifftinla, 

leaf  and  aUlk 

6.  I^lglit  Virginia, 

leaf  only 

7.  Dark    Virginia, 

Ifaf  and  sUlk 

8.  Dark   Virginia, 

leaf  only 


49- 


61- 
51-5 


52* 


]  817 
j   177 

]« 

]  217 
J  2-53 
j    2-0 

J.. 

j  2-63 


11-78 
12*83 
lO-H 
8-73 
8-M 
0-86 
8*40 
8*20 


6-9 

61 

213 

2-9 

ft-38 

311 

1-5 

17 


075 


0-86 


1-045 


1-46 


1-50 


071 


2*09 


2-93 


1.  The  samples  were  dried,  and  the  extract  and  woody  fibre  were  also 
dried  at  212^.  The  watery  infusions  of  all  contained  ammoniacal 
salts.  The  salts  from  the  ash,  which  were  soluble  in  water,  con- 
sisted of  sulphates,  carbonates,  phosphates,  and  chlori<]es,  the  bases 
being  potassa  and  lime.  The  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid  con- 
tained lime,  alumina,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

3.  Contained  oxide  of  manganese  in  small  quantity.  Sulphates  in 
watery  solution  of  ash  abundant.  Hydrochloric  solution  contained 
an  abundance  of  lime. 

4.  A  trace  of  manganese ;  a  trace  only  of  phosphoric  acid  in  watery 
solution. 

5.  Contained  abundance  of  oxide  of  manganese. 

6.  Abundance  of  oxide  of  manganese. 

7.  A  mere  trace  of  oxide  of  manganese,  and  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron  ; 
only  a  trace  of  alumina. 

8.  A  trace  of  oxide  of  manji^anese ;  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  very 
great ;  only  a  trace  of  alumina. 

Properties  of  Tobacco. 

In  small  doses  tobacco  produces  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  throat, 
and  sometimes  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach  ;  it  also  frequently 
excites  nausea,  and  a  peculiar  sensation  of  giddiness,  more  allied  to 

•  Branda's  Manual  of  Chemistry,  p.  1623.,  1848. 
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incipient  intoxication ;  by  repetition,  it  acts  as  a  diuretic  and  laxa- 
tive. 

In  larger  doses  it  occasions  distressing  nausea,  accompanied  witk  a 
sensation  of  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  vomiting  and  purging ; 
occasionally  it  acts*  as  an  anodyne,  or  more  rarely  promotes  sleep. 
But  the  most  remarkable  symptoms  produced  by  it  are  lan^or, 
feebleness,  and  relaxation  of  tne  mui^cles,  trembling  of  the  bmbs, 
great  anxiety,  and  tendency  to  faint;  the  julse  is  small  and  weak; 
respiration  somewhat  laborious;  surface  cold  and  clammy,  and,  in 
extreme  cases,  there  are  convulsive  movements. 

In  large  doses  the  effects  are  nearly  the  same,  but  more  Tiolent  in 
degree ;  the  convulsive  movements  are  followed  by  paralysis  and  a 
kind  of  torpor  terminating  in  death. 

The  application  of  tobacco  to  abraded  surfaces  is  a  very  dangerous 
practice.  A  case  has  been  related  which  proved  fatal  in  three  hours 
and  a  half,  in  which  the  expressed  juice  had  been  applied  for  the  cure 
of  ringworm  to  the  head  of  a  child  eight  years  of  age. 

Tobacco  has  also  frequently  proved  fatal  in  the  form  of  a  glister. 
Dr.  Copland  saw  half  a  drachm  in  infusion  prove  fatal. 

The  operation  of  tobacco  resembles  somewhat  that  of  Lobelia 
inflata,  both  being  anodyne  and  antispasmodic.  In  its  enfeebling 
action  on  the  heart  it  agrees  with  di«2italis,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  fox- 
glove in  this  respect.  In  its  power  of  causing  relaxation  of  the 
muscular  system  it  greatly  surpasses  digitalis.  From  belladonna 
stramonium,  and  hyoscyamus,  it  is  distinguished  by  causing  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil,  both  when  applied  to  the  eye,  and  when  taken 
internally  in  poisonous  doses,  and  also  by  the  absence  of  delirium 
and  of  any  affection  of  the  throat.  From  aconite  it  is  distinguished 
by  not  possessing  the  power  of  paralysing  the  sentient  nerves. 

On  thb  Apultebatiohb  of  Tobacco. 

We  have  enumerated  the  different  species  from  which  the  several 
varieties  of  tobacco  are  obtained,  described  the  cultivation  of  the  to- 
bacco plant  in  Virginia,  given  the  mipute  structure  of  the  leaves,  their 
chemical  composition  and  properties,  the  processes  by  which  raw  or 
unmanufactured  is  convened  into  manufactured  tobacco,  and,  lastly, 
we  have  described  the  different  varieties  of  cut  and  roll  tobacco; 
these  particulars  were  necessary  in  order  that  the  subject  of  the  adul- 
teration of  tobacco  might  be  the  more  easily  and  fully  comprehended. 

The  following  are  the  principal  substances  which  have  either  been 
discovered,  or  have  been  stated  on  g(»od  authority  to  have  been  em- 
ployed, in  the  adulteration  of  tobacco,  principally^in  the  form  of  cut 
or  roll  tobacco.     They  may  be  divided  — 

First,  into  vegetable  substances  not  tobacco,,  ^  the  leaves  of  the  dock, 
rhubarb,  coltsfoot,  cabbage,  potato,  chicory,  endive,  elm  and  oak,  &c; 
malt  cummings — that  is,  the  roots  of  germinating  malt ;  peat,  which 
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con»st8  chieiij  of  decayed  moss;  seaweed,  roasted  chicory  root,  wheat, 
oatmeal,  bran,  catechu  or  terra  japonica,  oakum,  and  logwood  dye. 

Secondly,  into  saccharine  substanceM,  as  cane  sugar,  treacle,  honey, 
liquorice,  beet  root  dregs. 

Thirdly,  into  salts  and  earths^  as  nitre,  common  salt,  sal  ammoniac, 
or  h^dro<;hlorate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, the  alkalies,  as  potash,  soda,  and  lime ;  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
sulphate  of  soda  or  glauber  salts,  yellow  ochre,  umber,  fuller*s  earth, 
ITenetian  red,  sand,  sulphate  of  iron. 

The  following  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Excise  in  regard  to 
the  adulteration  of  tobacco  as  stated  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  George 
Phillips,  given  before  the  Committee  on  Adulteration :  — 

^'  With  regard  to  tobacco,  we  have  found  in  cut  tobacco,  sugar, 
liauorice,  gum  catechu,  salt,  saltpetre,  and  various  nitrates ;  yellow 
ochre,  Epsom  salts,  glauber  salts,  green  copperas,  red  sandstone, 
wheat,  oatmeal,  malt  combings,  chicory,  and  the  following  leaves: 
coltsfoot,  rhubarb,  chicory,  endive,  oak,  elm,  and  in  fancy  tobacco  I 
once  found  lavender  and  a  wort  called  magwort.  It  is  a  fragrant 
herb,  suggestive  rather  of  the  nutni^.  In  roll  tobacco  we  have 
found  rhubarb  leaves,  endive  and  dock  leaves,  sugar,  liquorice,  and 
a  dye  made  of  logwood  and  sulphate  of  irun.*^ 

The  adulterations  of  tobacco  most  frequently  practised  are  with 
tBoier,  saccharine  matter,  as  treacle  and  svffar,  and  scuts  of  various  kinds. 
Since  tobacco  contains  all  these  substances,  and  since  their  amount 
is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  it  is  only  when  they  are  present 
in  considerable  excess  tliat  we  are  enabled  to  state  that  they  con- 
stitute adulterations,  unless  indeed  the  original  leaf  tobacco  can  be 
procured  to  serve  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 

Results  of  the  Examination  of  Fifty'-six  Samples  of  Unmanufactured 
and  Manufactured  Tobacco. 

From  the  examination  of  JSight  samples  of  unmanufnctared  tobacco 
it  appeared  that — 

The  bygrometric  moisture  varied  from  11 '25  to  22*96  per  cent. 
The  extract,  from  2320  to  51-20. 
The  soluble  ash,  from  300  to  11*44. 
The  insoluble  ash,  from  9  60  to  17  80. 
The  total  ash,  from  13  60  to  27*90. 
The  sugar,  fi*om  traces  to  4*91. 

From  that  of  Forty-eight  samples  of  mamifactured  tobaccos  it  appeared 
that— 

The  hygrometric  moisture  varied  from  9*80  to  65*76. 

The  extract,  from  29  32  to  62*20. 

The  soluble  ash,  from  3*24  to  7*60. 

The  insoluble  ash,  from  9-20  to  16*24.' 

The  total  ash,  from  14*68  to  20*80. 

The  sugar,  from  traces  to  3*82. 
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That  in  the  BirtTs-Eye  Tobaccos  the  soluble  ash  was  Tery  high,  in 
consequence  of  the  large  quantit  j  of  mid-ribs  which  these  tobaocoa 
contain. 

That  the  extract  from  the  Negroheads  cmd  Twists  was  in  some  < 
unusually  high,  as  was  also  the  quantity  of  glucose ;  these  large  < 
tracts  were  probably,  in  part,  due  to  the  oil  employed  in  the  i 
facture  of  these  kinds  of  tobacco,  but  principally  to  the  use  of  s 
saccharine  solution. 

That  not  one  of  the  Forty  Samples  of  manufactured  cut  tobacco  vas 
adulterated  with  any  foreign  leaf,  or  ;with  any  insoluble  or  oi^ganic 
extraneous  substance  of  any  description  other  than  with  sugar  or 
some  other  saccharine  matter,  which  was  present  in  several  insances. 
The  more  common  adulterations  of  tobacco  consist  in  the  addition 
of  water,  sugar,  and  salts.  The  presence  of  these,  in  amount  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  adulteration,  can  only  be  declared  with  certainty, 
however,  when  they  are  in  considerable  excess,  or  by  a  comparison 
of  the  unmanufactured  and  manufactured  leaf. 

These  results  are  very  different  from  those  which  might  have  been 
anticipated,  laking  into  consideration  the  notions  which  prevail  gene- 
rally amongst  the  public  with  respect  to  the  adulteration  of  tobacco, 
and  also  the  high  duty  to  which  this  article  is  subject.  The  absence 
of  the  grosser  adulterations  is  to  be  explained,  we  apprehend,  by 
the  constant  supervision  exercised  over  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 
on  the  part  of  the  Excise. 

Although,  taking  a  limited  number  of  samples  of  tobacco,  we  do 
not  find  adulteration  to  be  by  any  means  so  common  as  we  anticipated, 
yet  we  must  not  conclude  from  this  that  tobacco  is  never  adulterated 
with  foreign  leaves  and  other  solid  and  insoluble  substances.  The 
Excise  returns  show  that  it  occasionally  is  so,  the  officers  of  Excise 
making  from  time  to  time,  in  the  warehouses,  &c.,  of  tobacco  manu- 
facturers, seizures  of  dock,  rhubarb,  coltsfoot,  and  other  leaves,  as  well 
as  a  variety  of  other  vegetable  and  mineral  substances. 

On  the  Detection  of  (he  Adulterations  of  Tobacco, 

The  examination  of  a  sample  of  tobacco,  with  a  view  to  determine 
whether  it-  is  genuine  or  a<iulterated,  is  of  two  kinds — the  one  micro- 
scopicalj  the  other  chemiad. 

Each  sample  must  be  examined  with  the  microscope  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  any  forei(;n  vegetable  substance  is  present.  If  it 
contain  any  of  those  enumerated  on  the  preceding  page,  in  ever  so 
fine  a  state  of  powder,  and  even  in  the  smallest  quantities,  they  may 
be  detected  with  the  greatest  certainty  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
since  they  all  present  peculiarities  of  structure  by  which  they  may 
be  readily  distinguished. 

Structure,  of  Leaves  of  Dock, — Thus  the  structure  of  the  leaves  of 
he  common  dock  is  very  characteristic ;  it  is  as  follows : — The  cells 
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of  the  lamina  do  not  differ  materially  in  size  or  sbape  from  those  of 
%hke  tobacco  leaf,  neither  do  the  stomata  present  any  great  pecu- 
liarity ;  like  those  of  tobacco,  they  occur  on  both  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
b>ut  of  course  are  most  numerous  on  the  under  surface ;  unlike  to- 
l>Acco,  however,  the  cellular  part  of  the  lamina  is  -wholly  destitute  of 
lijura.    Fig,  190. 

Fig.  190. 
PoKnoir  or  Uvon  Svxfack  or  tbx  liat  or  tbx  Dock. 


Showing  the  c«11i  and  atomaU,  m  alio  the  Junction  of  the  eellnlAr  part  of  the  leaf 
with  one  of  the  smaller  veins.    Magnified  230  diameters. 

The  Structure  of  the  mid- rib  and  veins  is  very  different  from  that 
of  tobacco ;  they  differ  in  shape,  in  the  form  and  nature  of  the  spines 
or  hairs  whitth  arise  from  them,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels 
and  wo<Mly  fibre.  Transverse  sections  of  the  mid-rib  are  of  a  some- 
what triangular  form,  the  base  of  the  triangle  being  smaller  than  the 
sides ;  one  of  these,  viewed  with  an  inch  object  glass,  presents  six 
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prominences,  indicating  the  number  of  ridges  by  which  the  mid-ribw 
m  a  longitudinal  view,  is  seen  to  be  traversed ;  of  these  ridges,  one  b 
situated  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  mid-rib  (the  base  of  the  triangle). 
between  the  origins  of  the  lamina  of  the  leaf;  the  other  five  ire 
below,  one  in  the  centre  large  and  prominent,  forming  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  mid-rib  (apex  of  the  triangle),  and  two  on  either  side. 

The  hairs,  or  rather  spines,  spring  from  the  surface  of  the  mid- 
ribs and  veins,  and  principally  from  the  ridges ;  they  are  thick,  short, 
hollow,  striated,  of  considerable  diameter,  and  terminate  in  obtux 
rounded  extremities;  it  is  these  spines  which  impart  a  feeling  of 
roughess  to  the  finger  passed  along  the  mid-rib. 

Tbe  woody  fibre  and  vessels  traverse  the  mid-rib  in  bundles :  the 
number  of  bundles  being  greatest  in  sections  of  the  larger  mid-ribs: 

Fig.  191. 

Tkavstksu  SicTioir  or  Mio-kib  or  Lxat  ow  Dock. 

(Magnified  40  diameten.) 
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in  those  of  small  and  medium  size  there  are  usually  six  or  eiirht  fasci- 
culi.   Fig,  191. 
The  cells  forming  the  ridges  are  rery  characteristic,  being  small 
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n<l  angular;  those  composing  the  internal  part  of  the  mid-rib,  and 
hieh  are  traversed  by  the  vascular  and  woody  tissue,  are  larger  and 
lore  reticular. 
The    above  structural  peculiarities  are  clearly  shown  in  Jigs,  192, 

Fig.  192. 

PoBTiox  or  Tbaksversk  Skctiok  or  Mid-eib  or  Lkaf  or  Dock. 

(Magnified  90  diameteia.) 


Structure  of  Leaf  of  Rhubarb. 

The  structure  of  the  dock  leaf  being  so  very  distinct,  we  will  now 
show  that  the  organisation  of  the  rhubarb  leaf  is  equally  charac- 
teristic. 

In  the  stomata,  and  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  cells  of  the  rhubarb 
leaf,  slight  differences  only  are  observable ;  but  the  walls  of  the  cells 
are  finely  striated,  as  shown  in  the  wood-engraving ;  and  this  is  a 
character  by  which  rhubarb  leaf  may  be  at  once  known  from  tobacco. 
Other  differences  are  found  in  the  characters  of  the  short  spines  or 
hairs  which  clothe  the  leaf,  in  the  form  of  the  mid-rib  and  vems,  and 
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in  the  presence  of  gland-like  bodies  scattered  throughout  the  Uati^i 
of  the  f 


Fig.  IM. 

LOXOITUDIVAL  SeCTIOK  OF  MiD-KIB  OF  LSAF  OF  DoCK. 

(Mafniflcd  90  diametcn.) 


The  hairs  or  spines  are  short,  thick,  hollow,  striated,  an^  terirtinaie 
in  obtuse,  rounded  extremities.  They  resemble  closely  in  form  th(»e 
(if  the  dock,  but  differ  in  being  several  times  larger ;  in  the  character 
and  fineness  of  the  striae  with  which  they  are  marked,  and  by  their 
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istribution ;  for  while  in  the  dock  the  spines  spring  only  from  the 
lid  rib  and  veins,  in  the  rhubarb  leaf  thejr  arise  from  all  parts  of 
le  leaf,  the  lamina  as  well  as  the  mid-rib  and  veins. 

Fig.  194. 
PUXTI09  or  UxDKB  SvurACK  OF  Rhcbarb  Lkap, 


Showlnff  the  tUnation  of  the  oellt,  one  of  the  •hort  spine*  or  hairt,  and  aUo  one  of 
the  gland-like  bodies.    Magnified  220  diameter*. 

The  mid*rib  and  veins,  as  in  dock,  consist  on  the  outside  of  small, 
an^lar  cells,  succeeded  by  large,  reticular  cells,  which  are  traversed 
by  bundles  of  woody  fibre  and  spiral  vessels  ;  the  differences  between 
the  mid-ribs  of  the  leaves  of  the  two  plants  being  in  form,  and  in  the 
absence  of  distinct  ridges  on  the  mid-rib  of  the  rhubarb  leaf. 
Fig.  194. 


Structure  of  the  Leaf  of  Coltsfoot. 
We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  minute  organisation  of  the  Colts- 
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foot  or  Tussilage  leaf,  which  has  been  stated  to  have  been  sometsufs  I 
employed  in  the  adulteration  of  tobacco. 

Fig.\9i, 

TKA58T»tl  8BCT105  OF  lIlD-BIB  OF  RflrBAKB   I.Kjl.r. 

(Magnified  40  diameters.) 


The  cells  which  form  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  of  coltsfoot  are 
of  small  size,  angular,  and  faintly  striated  ;  there  are  but  a  few  ?to- 
mata,  and  no  hairs,  except  on  the  mid-ribs  and  principal  veins.  Fig- 
196. 

'  The  structure  of  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  differs  entirely  from 
that  of  the  upper.  The  cells  are  also  of  small  size,  but  their  margins 
are  waved,  and  the  walla  are  not  striated ;  the  stomata  arc  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  the  whole  of  this  surface  is  clothed  with  delicate 
filamentous  hairs,  which  impart  the  downy  character  to  the  leaf; 
intermixed  with  these  are  other  hairs  of  much  larger  size,  and  which, 
being  jointed,  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  tobacco,  but  they 
^ant  the  distinct  glandular  terminations.    Fig,  197. 

Transverse  sections  of  the  leaf-stalk  present  the  following  struc- 
ture : — Externally,  there  is  a  well-defined  border  of  distinctly  angijlar 
cells ;  from  the  outside  of  these  spring  the  two  kinds  of  hairs  described 
above.    The  central  portion  of  the  section  is  made  up  of  loose  cellular 
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ussue  similar  to  that  of  the  raid-ribs  of  many  other  leaves,  and  it  is 
ruversed  hy  from  about  six  to  eight  bundles  of  woody  and  vascular 

Fig.  196. 

PoKTiox  or  UrpKR  SoitrACc  or  L«Ar  or  CoLxsroot. 

CMagnified  230  diameters.) 
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tissue,  the  number  usually  varying  with  the  size.  The  large  leaf- 
stalks of  the  coltsfoot  would  hardly,  however,  be  used  in  any  case  for 
the  adulteration  of  cut  tobacco. 

Sections  of  the  veins  present  a  nearly  similar  conformation;  the 
principal  difference  is  in  the  number  of  the  bundles  which  traverj^e 
them,  there  beinj^r  almost  invariably  but  three  such  bundles.  By  this 
character  the  veins  of  the  leaf  of  coltsfoot  are  at  once  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  other  leaves  we  have  described.     Fig.  1 98. 

Differences  equally  marked  characterise  the  other  vegetable  sub* 
{•tances  which  have  been  actually  detected  entering  into  the  adultera- 
tion of  tobacco.  Descriptions  and  representations  of  the  majority  of 
these  will  be  given  at  some  future  period. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  processes  to  be  pursued  in 
the  chemical  examination  or  analysis  of  tobacco. 

The  particulars  to  be  ascertained  are  the  per  centage  of  water,  of 
extractive,  of  sugar,  of  ash,  together  with,  to  some  extent,  its  comp 
position. 
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One  hundred  grains  of  each  of  the  tobaccos  are  to  be  treated  if 
follows :  —  Thejr  are  to  be  dried  for  twenty -four  hours   in  a  watfcr- 

Fig.  197. 

PORTIOK  OF  U5DBB  SUKPACC  OP  LbaP  OF  COLTSFOOT, 


Showing  the  nnmeroui  ftomaU,  u  alto  the  two  kind*  of  haln  with  which  thb 
lurfoce  of  the  leaf  it  invested. 

bath,  and  then  re-weighed ;  the  loss  shows  the  amount  of  hygrometric 
moisture  which  the  samples  contained. 

They  are  then  to  be  macerated  for  twenty-four  hours  in  cold,  di>- 
tilled  water,  by  which  means  the  extractive  is  obtained.  They  an? 
next  boiled  for  an  hour.  The  residue  is  ligneous  matter^  yieldinir 
from  three  to  ten  per  cent,  of  ash,  composed  chiefly  of  silica,  wiih 
earthy  carbonates  and  phosphates.  The  table  marked  A,  p.  585«,  re- 
presents the  results  obtained  from  the  genuine  tobacco  leaf  by  the 
above  processes. 

One  hundred  grains  of  each  tobacco  are  next  to  be  submitted  (ac- 
cording to  the  process  of  M.  Schloesing)  to  the  action  of  ammoniated 
ether ;  the  ether  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  neutralised  with  dilate 
sulphuric  acid  of  known  saturating  power ;  by  this  means  the  proper- 
tions  of  nicotine^  chlorophi/ie,  and  fat  are   determined.      The  tabK^ 
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marked  B,  p.  586.,  represents  the  results  obtained  by  this  process.  In 
ordinary  cases  this  part  of  the  analysis  may  be  omitted. 

F^.  198. 

THAXSVBKSK  StCTlOX  OF  OXK  OF  TBE  VBIKS  OF  LeAF  OF  COLTSFOOT. 

(Magnified  40  di&meten.) 


to> 


•  The  extractive  obtained  by  the  first  operation  is  to  be  treated  an 
follows  : — 

It  is  to  be  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  the  solution  treated 
with  basic  acetate  of  lead  and  filtered.  The  filtered  liquid  and  the 
precipitate  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrooren,  and  evaporated 
to  dryness,  one  is  treated  with  a  modification  of  Trommer's  or  the 
copper  test  for  sugnr,  and  the  other  with  dilute  alcohol  for  malic  acid 
and  gum.  The  table  marked  C.  represents  the  results  obtained  by 
the  above  process. 

If  it  be  suspected  that  cane  sugar  is  present,  instead  of  adopting 
Fehling's  process  we  must  employ  the  fermentation  test,  and  estimate 
either  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved,  or  the  amount  of 
alcohol  generated ;  indeed  it  saves  time  to  employ  the  fermentation 
test  in  nearly  all  cases  for  the  determination  of  the  presence  of  sac- 
charine matter,  whether  in  the  form  of  glucose  or  cane-sugar. 

The  fermentation  test  is  used  in  the  following  manner:  — 1000 grains 
of  tobacco  are  to  be  placed  in  a  vessel,  and  a  pint  or  so  of  water,  at  a 
temperature  of  about  100°  Fahr.,  poured  upon  it ;  the  infusion  is  then 
to  be  strained,  and  250  grains  of  dried  yeast  added ;  the  mixture  is 
next  to  be  set  aside  for  forty-eight  hours  to  ferment,  at  a  temperature 
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of  About  60° ;  lastly,  the  liquor  must  be  introduced  into  a  retort,  &? 
alcoliul  distilled  over,  and  its  amount  estimated,  or  the  carbonic  aci-; 
may  be  collected,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  calculated  t-herefrom. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  sugar  from  the  amount  of  carboob 
acid  formed  during  fermentation,  will  be  found  detailed  at  some  lengiL 
in  Bowman's  "  Medical  Chemistry,"  p.  93. 

For  the  determination  of  the  salts  contained  In  tobacco  one  or  tw?.. 
hundred  grains  should  be  incinerated,  and  the  ash  tested  for  the  chief 
acids  and  bases  —  the  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  lime,  soda.  It  is  well  to 
dissolve  out  the  soluble  from  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  a^  and  to 
test  these  separately. 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  and  the  nitrates  must  be  sought  for  ic 
a  cold  infusion  of  tobacco,  ns  the  first  is  entirely  dissipated  on  incin^^- 
tion  of  the  ash,  and  the  latter  are  decomposed. 

The  presence  of  an  ammoniacal  salt  is  sufficiently  indicated  on  the 
addition  of  a  little  caustic  potash  to  the  solution,  the  ammonia  being 
evolved. 

The  following  process  may  be  pursued  for  the  detection  of  the 
nitrates. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  detecting  the  presence  of  nitrates  is  ii» 
add  to  a  concentrated  infusion  of  the  aqueous  extract  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  a  crystal  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron:  a 
(lark  brown  discoloration  immediately  occurs  around  the  crystals  if 
any  nitrate  be  present.  This  generally  disappears  upon  simple  agita- 
tion of  the  fluid,  and  invariably  upon  the  application  of  heat. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  nitric  acid  consult  Fresenius' 
"  Quantitative  Analysis,"  p.  274. 

The  processes  for  the  detection  of  iron,  silitra,  or  sand,  and  chroniat^ 
of  lead  have  already  been  described ;  that  for  the  latter  substance 
under  the  head  of  Coloured  Sugar  Confectionery. 

The  amount  of  extract  obtained  from  any  tobacco  varies  somewhat 
even  in  different  portions  of  the  same  leaf  treated  in  precisely  the 
same  manner,  but  when  different  methods  of  extraction  are  followed 
the  results  differ  still  more  considerably ;  the  quantity  of  distilled 
water  used,  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  raised,  and  the  length  of 
time  during  which  the  infusion  is  kept  hot  and  maceration  allowed  to 
continue,  will  affect  the  results ;  when  therefore  we  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  comparative  results,  the  same  method  of  extraction  should 
in  all  cases  be  carefully  pursued. 

AVith  regard  to  the  method  of  proceeding  for  the  detection  of  grape 
sugar  or  glucose  in  tobacco,  we  would  remark  that  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  add  a  considerable  excess  of  Fehling's  test  liquor,  in  order  to 
precipitate  all  the  sugar,  and  hence  the  quantify  of  glucose  present 
cannot  be  accurately  determined  by  the  amount  of  test  liquor  used. 
One  of  the  best  modes  of  proceeding  for  the  quantitative  determina- 
tion of  glucose  is  as  follows  :  — 

Take  a  solution  of  the  extract  of  100  grains  of  tobacco  and  strain  it 
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through  muslin ;  precipitate  with  a  slight  excess  of  basic  ncetate  of 
lead^  and  filter ;  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  throujrh  the  filtered 
liquid  re-fiiter,  and  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness ;  dissolve  the  residue 
in  al>out  one  ounce  of  liquor  potassse,  dilute  with  one  ounce  of  dis* 
tilled  wat«r,  and  filter  again  to  remove  the  salts  of  lime;  then  add 
half  an  ounce  of  FehJing's  solution  ;  put  the  mixture  into  a  large  test 
tube  .or  flask,  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  and  observe  whether  any  yellow 
streaks  of  reduced  oxide  of  copper  make  their  appearance.  Should 
that  be  the  case,  set  the  solution  aside  at  rest  for  two  hours,  and  col- 
lect the  precipitate ;  weigh  and  calculate  the  quantity  of  glucose  to 
vrhieb  it  is  equivalent.  One  grain  of  the  red  oxide  of  copper  is  nearly 
equal  to  half  a  gi*ain  of  grape  sugar  or  glucose. 

Xhe  following  is  a  more  simple  method,  and  in  the  case  of  tobacco 
afTords  results  which  are  for  the  most  part  sufficiently  accurate.  Take 
lOOO  grains  a  of  solution  of  tobacco,  containing  two  grains  of  the  dried 
extract  to  one  ounce  of  water;  add  four  drachms  of  liquor  potassse  ; 
l)oil,  filter,  and  then  add  about  400  grains  of  Fehlin;;*s  test  liquid,  and 
heat  to  boiling;  if  any  glucose  be  present,  the  red  oxide  of  copper 
•will  be  thrown  down ;  collect  and  thoroughly  wash  the  precipitate  in 
order  to  free  it  from  any  albumen  that  may  be  present ;  weigh  and 
calculate  as  before. 


CIGARS,  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  second  form  in  which  manufactured  tobacco  is  consumed  is  that 
in  which  the  leaves  are  rolled  up  into  cigars  and  cheroots.  The  use  of 
tobacco  in  this  form  has  been  rapidly  advancing  within  the  last  few 
years,  the  cheaper  penny  cigars  taking  the  place,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  cut  tobacco,  although  the  consumption  of  both,  from  the  growing 
taste  of  the  public  for  tobacco-smoking,  has  been  for  some  time,  and 
still  is,  on  the  increase. 

The  process  employed  for  making  cigars  and  cheroots  in  England 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  other  countries.  It  is  as 
follows :  — 

The  leaves  are  first  slightly  moistened  with  water ;  they  are  then 
"stripped,*'  that  is,  the  mid-ribs  are  removed  in  the  same  manner 
as  described  in  the  description  of  the  manufacture  of  Cut  Tobacco, 
by  which  means  ench  leaf  is  separated  into  two  parts  ;  the  half-leaves 
are  next  smoothed  out  by  the  hand,  and  put  under  a  slight  pres- 
sure, to  remove  any  creases  which  may  have  occurred  in  the  packing. 
This  first  process  is  generally  the  work  of  a  woman  or  boy,  who, 
seated  near  the  cigar- maker,  hands  up  the  half- leaves  as  fast  as  they 
are  required. 

The  "cigar-maker"  is  seated  in  front  of  a  stout  wooden  bench, 
made  somewhat  like  a  butler*a  tray,  it  being  furnished  with  raise4 
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edges  on  three  of  its  sides,  but  open  on  that  next  the  workman.  He 
takes  one  of  the  half-leaves,  and  bj  means  of  a  very  sharp  knife  erne 
it  into  the  form  of  a  section  of  the  rind  of  an  orange ;  upon  this  i 
sufficient  quantity  of  fragments  and  cuttings  of  leaf  are  placed,  a&d 
the  **  maker"  proceeds  to  roll  them  up,  and  fashion  them  into  the  veil 
known  form  of  a  cigar  or  cheroot ;  ov^r  this,  again,  a  long  narrcv 
strip  of  tobacco  leaf,  of  rather  a  better  quality  and  appearanee, 
termed  the  ^*  wrapper,"  is  spirally  rolled ;  this  is  twisted  at  the  smaller 
€nd  into  a  kind  of  knot,  to  prevent  its  becoming  loosened.  The  cigsr 
is  next  placed  against  a  gauge  made  of  iron,  and  cut  from  its  thick 
end  to  the  required  length.  Great  dexterity  is  requisite  in  the 
making  of  cigars,  and  the  work  proceeds  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  a 
few  seconds  only  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  each.  After 
the  cigars  are  removed  from  the  makers*  hands,  they  are  placed  on 
open  trays  in  a  room  artificially  heated,  in  order  to  thoroughly  dry 
them ;  they  are  then  weighed,  and  packed  in  boxes  of  various  sizes 
for  sale. 

Cigars  and  cheroots  are  known  in  the  trade  by  a  variety  of  different 
names,  taken  either  from  the  name  of  the  country  from  whence  they 
are  imported,  or  the  kinds  of  leaf  from  which  they  are  made,  while  in 
other  cases  the  name  of  the  maker  or  the  caprice  of  the  manufacturer 
determines  the  name.  Thus  we  have  Havannah,  St.  Lucia,  Guha. 
and  Duch  Cigars,  and  Chinsura  and  Manilla  Cheroot-s ;  Columbia  and 
Amersfoort  Cigars ;  Cabana,  Silva,  and  Lopez  Cigars,  and  the  innu- 
merable fanciful  names  that  have  at  various  times  been  given  them, 
as  Principes,  J'ragancias,  Panetellas,  Kings,  Queens,  Imperials,  and  a 
host  of  other  names,  the  only  distinguishing  characters  being  their 
size,  colour,  make,  and  form.  The  above  names  all  relate  to  foreign 
cigars  and  cheroots. 

British  cigars  and  cheroots  are  most  frequently  made  in  imitation 
of  the  most  famous  and  saleable  varieties  of  the  above,  and  take  their 
names  from  them.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  nearly  all 
the  cigars  sold  as  Cubas  are  of  British  manufacture.  Vast  numbers 
also  of  cheroots  peculiar  to  the  £nglish  markets  are  manufactured 
here;  one  sort  is  termed  "Bengal,"  and  are  sold  usually  at  l^.  or 
2d. ;  the  other,  '^  Pickwicks,**  the  price  of  which  is  Id.  each. 

On  thb  Adulterations  of  Cigars. 

Although  it  is  commonly  believed  and  stated  that  cigars  are  very 
generally  adulterated,  and  that  they  often  consist  of  anything  rather 
than  tobacco,  we  do  not  find  any  precise  observations  recorded  re- 
specting the  adulterations  alleged  to  be  practised. 

Hestdts  of  the  Examination  of  Samples. 

Out  of  Fifty-eight  samples  of  cigars  and  cheroots  subjected  to  ex- 
amination, three  otdy  were  found  to  he<tdulterated» 
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One  of  these  was  purchased  of  a  hawker  in  Whitechapel  Road ; 
"the  cheroots  were  made  up  of  twisted  wrappers  or  layers  of  thin 
jaaper^  tinted  of  a  bistre  colour,  while  the  interior  consisted  entirely 
of  hay^  not  a  particle  of  tobacco  entering  into  their  composition. 

Another  was  procured  at  a  review  in  Hyde  Park ;  the  cigars  con- 
sisted externally  of  tobacco  leaf,  but  internally  they  were  made  of  hay* 
The  third  sample  consisted  of  penny  cigars,  and  contained  inter- 
Tially  apple  parings  and  other  rubbish. 

It  appears  that  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitechapel,  the  sale 
of  spurious  cheroots  constitutes  a  regular  business.  Men  dressed  as 
sailors,  and  appearing  as  though  they  had  just  returned  from  a  long 
iroyage,  are  constantly  on  the  look  out  for  young  gentlemen  who  are 
supposed  to  have  a  little  money  in  their  pockets,  and  to  be  somewhat 
inexperienced  ;  to  such  these  fellows  address  the  inquiry  in  a  myste- 
rious manner,  as  though  they  feared  being  overheard  by  the  police  — 
**  Do  you  want  to  buy  a  box  of  real  Manillas  ?  I  have  got  a  few 
l>oxes  ^  an  the  cross;''  just  come  with  me  down  this  passage,  and  I 
-will  show  you  thetn  and  let  you  taste  them,"  at  the  same  time  handing 
out  a  genuine  Manilla  cheroot,  as  if  taken  from  the  box,  for  the 
young  gentleman  to  try,  who,  being  satisfied  with  the  quality  and 
flavour,  closes  the  bargain,  and  walks  off  home  with  a  box  of  brown 
paper  and  hay  under  his  arm,  congratulating  himself  on  his  purchase, 
and  anticipating  the  pleasure  in  store  for  him  from  smoking  his  ac- 
quisition ! 

Twelve  samples  of  Manilla  cheroots  were  tested  for  Opium,  but  that 
narcotic  was  not  detected  in  a  single  instance. 

The  advlteration  of  cigars  most  frequently  practised  is  to  steep  the 
leaves  in  various  saccharine  and  saline  infusions  whereby  their  weight  is 
gready  increased. 

It  thus  appears  that  cigars  and  cheroots  are  subject  to  but  little 
adulteration  ;  the  cheap  penny  ones  even  consisting,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  entirely  of  tobacco,  though  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is 
tobacco  of  very  inferior  quality.  This  is  again  quite  contrary  to  what 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  general  belief  entertained ;  and 
it  is  no  doubt  due  mainly  to  the  great  difficulty  of  finding,  or  using, 
any  article  that  could  be  substituted  for  the  tobacco  leaf. 

In  consequence  of  the  high  duty  of  9*.  6rf.  per  pound,  cigars,  like 
tobacco,  are  oflen  smuggled  into  this  country,  as  is  shown  by  the 
evidence  of  several  witnesses  who  were  examined  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Tobacco  Trade,  in  August, 
1844. 

Another  very  common  practice  is  to  sell  British-made  cigars  and 
cheroots  as  foreign  ones  ;  this  deception  is  carried  into  effect  by 
making,  branding,  and  labelling  boxes  in  exact  imitation  of  the  diffe- 
rent foreign  boxes  in  which  cigars  are  imported.  This  practice  pre- 
vails extensively  with  English-made  Havannah  cigars  and  Manilla 
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cheroots ;  although  in  the  case  of  Manilla  cheroots  the  fraud  is  esnlj 
detected,  since  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imitate  these  cheroota  » 
closely  as  not  to  allow  of  the  discrimination  between  the  British  ani 
foreign-made  article.  So  generally  is  this  practised,  that  prohabiT 
not  one  third  of  the  cigars  sold  in  boxes  are  what  thej  profess  to  le 
—  namely,  foreign -made  cigars. 

There  is  a  kind  of  cheroot  called  Chinsurah ;  this  was  commoolj 
sold  in  the  shops  for  some  years,  although  it  was  known  that  but  tve 
or  three  cases  had  been  entered  at  the  Custom  House,  and  paid  dutj. 
during  the  whole  time.  In  one  year  alone,  twenty  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  these  cheroots  found  their  way  into  the  market,  in  addition 
to  from  eighteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  Manilii 
cheroots,  without  having  paid  duty. 

The  cheroots  known  as  Bengal^  notwithstanding  their  Hast  Indian 
name,  are  all  British-made,  having  originally  been  prepared  in  imita- 
tion of  Chinsurah  cheroots.  Thus  we  see,  what  with  smuggling  and 
the  passing  off  inferior  English-made  cigars  as  foreign,  by  the  imita- 
tion of  the  form,  manufacture,  branding,  and  labelling  the  boxes,  &c^ 
there  still  remains  a  wide  scope  for  fraud  and  adulteration  in  the 
articles  of  cigars  and  cheroots. 

On  the  Detections  of  (he  AdvUerations  of  Cigars. 

The  cigars  and  cheroots  are  to  be  examined  in  'the  following 
manner :  —  Very  thin  transverse  sections  are  to  be  made  from  dil- 
ferent  parts  of  the  whole  cigar,  so  as  to  include  all  its  contents ; 
these  are  to  be  afterwards  examined  under  the  microscope  with  an  ob- 
ject-glass of  one  inch  focus,  and  the  second  eye-piece ;  each  cigar  is 
then  unrolled  carefully,  and  every  leaf  or  fragment  of  leaf  also  subjected 
to  microscopic  examination.  In  this  way  but  little  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  determining  whether  the  cigar  consists  of  tobacco  or 
not,  the  structure  of  the  leaf,  and  especially  of  the  glandular  hairs, 
being  so  peculiar  as  to  allow  of  ready  identincation. 

In  addition  to  microscopic  examination,  the  ci<rar8  should  be  ex- 
amined chemically  for  sugar,  and  the  ash  for  extraneous  saline  sub- 
stance ;  while  Manilla  cheroots,  which  are  commonly  reported  to 
contain  opium,  are  to  be  subjected  to  analysis  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  the  presence  of  that  drug. 

The  process  to  be  adopted  for  the  detection  of  opium  is  as  follows  :  — 

Four  cheroots  from  each  sample  are  to  be  cut  up  and  infused  for 
twelve  hours  in  about  ten  ounces  of  cold  water,  slightly  acidified 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid.  The  liquid- is  then 
filtered  off,  and  partially  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead, 
by  which  means  a  considerable  proportion  of  colouring  matter  is 
thrown  down.  The  solution  is  next  refiltered,  treated  with  three 
drachms  of  animal  charcoal,  and  allowed  to  digest  for  twenty-four 
hours,  frequently  agitating  it;  by  this  means  it  becomes  further  de- 
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colorised,  and  loses  its  bitter  taste.  The  charcoal  is  then  collected  on 
a  filter,  and  boiled  with  two  portions  of  rectified  spirit,  each  of  about 
the  same  bulk  as  the  liquid  originally  employed.  The  spirit,  which 
has  acquired  a  slight  greenish-vellow  tint,  is  submitted  to  distillation, 
so  that  it  should  not  be  wasted,  and  it  leaves  behind  an  extract  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  having  a  bitter  taste;  this  is  purified  by  washing  on 
a  filter  with  weak  liquor  ammonise,  then  with  ether,  and  lastly,  with 
rectified  spirit ;  this  is  now  evaporated,  and  the  residue  treated  on  a 
white  porcelain  plate,  with  a  little  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  a  drop 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  and  if  morphia  is  present,  even  in  only 
very  small  quantity,  the  residue  will  assume  a  rich  violet  tint.,  similar 
to  that  which  occurs  with  strychnia  when  treated  in  a  similar  way. 

It  does  not  appear,  after  a  most  careful  analysis  of  numerous 
samples  according  to  the  process  above  given,  and  notwithstanding 
the  generally  received  opinion,  that  Manilla  cheroots  usually  contain 
opium.  The  difficulties  attending  an  orgdnic  analysis  of  this  kind 
are  very  sreat,  but  the  results  obtained  appear  to  be  of  a  character 
to  be  relied  upon,  since,  by  the  process  above  given,  so  little  as  one 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  crude  opium  may  be  satisfactorily  detected  in  a 
single  cheroot  to  which  that  drug  has  been  purposely  added. 


SNUFF,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  third  and  last  form  in  which  the  tobacco  leaf  is  employed  is  in 
the  state  of  a  more  or  less  finely-reduced  powder,  constituting  snuff. 

Snuff  is  made  principally  from  the  stalks  or  **  strippings  "  of  the 
leaf  which  are  rejected  m  the  processes  of  manufacturing  cut  tobacco 
and  cigars ;  some  snuffs,  however,  contain  a  proportion  of  leaf  as  well 
as  stalk. 

Snuff  is  met.  with  in  commerce  in  two  states — namely,  the  dry  and 
the  moist.  Of  each  of  these  there  are  several  varieties,  the  charac- 
ters which  distinguish  them  depending,  in  most  cases,  upon  differences 
in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
stalk  and  leaf,  in  the  degree  of  moisture,  in  the  flavour  or  pungency, 
and  in  the  scenting. 

The  dry  snuffs  are  in  general  much  more  finely  ground  than  the 
moist :  the  different  kinds  of  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh  are  comprised 
under  this  head. 

The  moist  snuffs,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many  varieties,  are 
known  in  the  trade  under  the  following  names  :  —  Brown  and  Black 
Kappee,  John  Bull,  Hardham's,  37,  Princeza,  French  and  Dutch  Car- 
rottee,  Masulapatam,  Prince's  Mixture,  Grand  Cairo,  and  a  great 
many  others,  which  derive  their  names  either  from  the  fancy  of  the 
mtket  or  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
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Manufacture  of  Snuff, 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  different  Tarieties  of  snuff,  the  proce« 
adopted  depends  upon  the  kind  required  to  be  made.  Scotch  sniifil 
which  is  said  to  be  the  purest  of  all,  is  made  almost  eniirelj  from  the 
stalks  of  tobacco ;  and  this  being  a  dry  snuff,  as  little  moisture  as 
possible  is  added  — merely  sufficient  to  prevent  the  finer  particle? 
from  escaping  and  being  lost  in  the  act  of  powdering  or  prinding, 
which  would  otherwise  oc(;ur.  The  stalks,  cut  up  into  small  piece*, 
are  introduced  into  a  kind  of  iron  mortar  or  "  mml!*  as  it  is  termei. 
This  is  furnished  with  a  pestle,  heavily  weighted,  the  handle  of  which 
is  connected  with  a  set  of  jointed  arms  or  levers,  so  adjusted  as  to 
give  it  a  peculiar  rotary  and  grinding  motion,  this  being  the  bc$t 
calculated  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  stalks  to  powder.  A  series 
of  twenty  or  thirty,  or  more,  of  these  mortars  or  "  mulls"  are  arrange«l 
and  fixed  on  a  strong  oak  table,  with  similar  machinery  attached  to 
the  pestles  of  each,  and  all  of  which  are  capable  of  being  worked  at 
the  same  time  by  means  of  a  steam  engine  and  connecting  shafts  and 
wheels.  After  the  snuff  has  been  reduced  to  the  requisite  d^ree  of 
fineness,  it  is  removed  from  the  ^*  mulls/*  and  dried  and  flavoured 
according  to  a  process  peculiar  to  the  different  manufacturers. 

Irish  and  Welsh  snuffs  are  also  dry  snuffs ;  but  before  the  stalks 
are  reduced  to  powder,  they  are  subjected  to  a  roastin<r  process  in 
closed  cylinders,  which  assists  in  imparting  the  peculiar  smell  by 
which  these  snuffs  are  characterised.  These  two  varieties  of  dry 
snuff  are  ground  in  mills  of  a  similar  description  to  those  employed 
in  the  powdering  of  Scotch  snuff:  lime  water,  and  even  powdere<l 
lime,  frequently  enter  into  the  composition  both  of  Welsh  and  Irish 
snuff.  Indeed  the  addition  of  the  former  is  allowed  by  the  Excise 
laws.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Irish  snuffs  is  that  manufactured 
by  the  firm  of  Lundy  Foot  and  Co.,  of  Dublin,  and  from  which  it 
takes  its  name. 

On  account  of  the  high  duty,  over  6«.  per  pound,  to  which  foreign 
manufactured  snuff  is  subject,  but  a  very  small  quantity  is  ever  im- 
ported and  passed  through  the  Custom  House,  as  it  can  be  made  in 
England  quir«  equal  in  quality  to  the  foreign,  and  for  less  than  half 
the  duty  charjred  upon  the  latter.  Indeed,  preference  is  in  general 
given  to  English-made  snuffs. 

The  different  varieties  of  the  rappees  or  moist  snuffs  are  likewise 
made  chiefly  from  stalks,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  leaf  is  aI:io  in- 
troduced, as  well  as  the  finer  parts  and  siffcings  of  cut  tobacco  called 
"  smalh^^  which  are  too  fine  to  be  conveniently  smoked  in  a  pipe. 

The  process  followed  in  the  manufacture  of  moist  snuffs  differs 
somewhat  from  that  just  described.  The  stalks  cut  into  fragments, 
pieces  of  leaf,  and  smalls,  are  well  moistened,  and  ground  in  a  mill  of 
the  following  construction  :  —  A  pair  of  very  heavy  cylindrical  stones 
(in  form  like  the  common  grindstone),  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
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stnd  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  thick,  are  set  up  on  edge,  parallel  to 
^ach  other,  and  a  few  inches  apart,  on  a  wooden  slab  or  bed  slightly 
liollowed  out.     These  stones  have  a  twofold  motion  given  to  them — 
^  rotarj  one  on  their  own  horizontal  axis,  and  a  traversing  rotarj 
;xiii>tion  round  the  surface  of  the  bed,  similar  to  the  two  wheels  of  a 
oarriage  going  round  in  a  small  circle  ;  this  motion  is  communicated 
-to  them  by  means  of  an  upright  shaft  driven  by  machinery.     The  in- 
gredients for  the  snuff  are  placed  upon  the  bed,  and  the  broad  edge 
of  the  massive  stones  passing  repeatedly  over  them,  combined  with 
their  rotary,  grinding  motion,  soon  reduces  them  to  powder.     The 
<:onstructi<m  and  working  of  this  kind  of  snuff  mill  is  the  same  as  that 
xised  in  making  gunpowder,  or  for  crushing  the  apples  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cider.    After  the  snuff  has  been  reduced  to  the  required 
degree  of  fineness,  it  is  heaped  up  in  a  trough,  and  again  moistened 
thoroughly,  or  *' sauced,"  as  it  is  termed,  and  allowed  to  remain  a  con- 
siderable time,  by  which  means  a  certain  degree  of  fermentation  is 
induced ;  it  is  turned  with  a  shovel  from  time  to  time,  and  re-liquored 
as  the  moisture  evaporates.     The  flavour  of  the  snuff  depends  much 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  fermentation  is  allowed  to  proceed ;  this 
lermentive  process  also  adds  greatly  to  its  depth  of  colour.     After  the 
snuff  is  thus  far  manufactured,  the  salts,  or  alkaline  salts,  allowed  by 
the  Excise  regulations,  are  added.     The  salt  is  said  to  be  chiefly  em- 
ployed to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  snuff  from  mouldiness,  and 
to  cause  it  to  retain  its  moisture ;  while  the  alkaline  salts  are  used  to 
increase  its  pungency ;  at  the  same  time  they  add  considerably  to  the 
-weight  of  the  snuff. 

In  the  scenting  of  snuffs,  the  perfumes  used — either  the  essential 
oil  of  bergamot,  or  otto  of  roses,  and  in  some  cases  powdered  orris 
root — are  added  after  the  snuffs  are  manufactured.  The  process 
adopted  is  as  follows  : — The  snuff  is  spread  out  upon  large  skins  or 
sheets  of  parchment,  and  the  oils  sprinkled  over  it  from  a  bottle  with 
slits  cut  in  the  cork ;  the  snuff  is  frequently  turned  over ;  and  lastly 
it  is  rubbed  with  the  hand  through  a  wire  &ieve.  The  only  snuiis 
that  are  ever  scented  are  brown  and  black  rappee,  Grand  Cairo,  and 
princess  mixture,  amongst  the  moist  snuffs,  and  Scotch  amongst  the 
dry  snuffs. 

The  greater  part  of  the  snuff  consumed  in  London  is  ground  in 
snuff  mills,  situated  near  Mitcham,  in  Surrey,  in  consequence  of  the 
facility  afforded  for  working  the  mills  by  means  of  the  river  Wandle, 
which  runs  through  the  town.  There  ai*e  several  of  these  establish- 
ments to  which  the  London  manufacturers  send  their  snuff  after  hav- 
ing undergone  a  certain  stage  of  preparation.  Beyond  the  prepara- 
tory drying  and  grinding,  it  is  said  that  nothing  further  is  done  to  the 
snuff  in  the  snuff  mills ;  the  proprietor  not  only  prepares  it  before 
sending  it  to  the  mill,  but  in  most  cases  passes  it  through  some  finish- 
ing of»erations  after  it  is  brought  from  the  mill.  Many  of  the  London 
manufacturers  have,  however,  small  mills  in  their  own  establishments 
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for  grinding  small  quantities  of  snuff,  or  for  passing  the  rarioits  kicds 
of  faiicj  snuffs  through  any  particular  process ;  but  there  are  Terr  hrr 
i-stablisbments  in  London  wbere  the  main  bulk  of  the  snuff*  is  grouBd. 

On  the  Adulterations  of  Snctf. 

Forty-three  samples  of  snuff  were  subjected  to  microscopical  an-l 
chemical  examination  and  analysis,  and  Irom  these  it  appeared  thit 
snuff  is  subject  to  a  very  large  amount  of  adulteration. 

The  principal  results  arrived  at  were — 

That  common  salt  is  added  in  large  quantities  to  all  descriptions  nf 
snuff. 

That  oxide  of  iron,  derived  from  different  descriptions  of  coloured 
ferruginous  earths,  as  red  ochre,  yellow  ochre,  and  some  of  the  brow» 
earths,  as  umber,  was  present  in  upwards  of  two  thinb  ^pf^ihe 
samples.  -  '^ 

That  chromaie  of  lead,  a  very  poisonous  substance,  Was  detected  ia 
nine  of  the  samples,  amounting  iii  one  instance  iorfearly  eight  per  cent. 

That  oxide  of  lead,  an  equally  poisonous  substance,  probabtj  in  the 
form  of  red  lead,  was  discovered  in  three  cases. 

That  bichromate  iff  potash,  a  still  more  pQij5oneu:3''sjLibstance,  was 
present  in  t^ree  cases.  ^ 

That  many  of  the  samples  contained  potcrf^rcrf  stRca^  probably 
pmcdered  glass, 

Tiiese  as  well  as  some  other  less  important  results,  stated  more  in 
detad,  were — 

That  ciloride  of  sodium^  or  salt,  is  added  in  large  and  very  variable 
quantities  to  all  descriptions  of  snuff,  the  proportions  ranging  from 
1*0  to  as  much  as  12*8  per  cent.  Where  the  amount  of  chloride  is  less 
than  1*0  per  cent.,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  derived  from  the  tobacco 
itself,  as  well  as  tbe  water  used  to  moisten  it. 

That  the  alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates,  chiefly  the  corbanaie*  of 
potash  and  lime,  nre  likewise  added  to  snuff,  sometimes  in  considerable 
quantity,  but  usually  to  a  less  extent  than  chloride  of  sodium.  One  of 
the  samples  yielded  3*9  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  another  no 
less  than  10*8  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  On  looking  over  the 
table  of  analyses,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  earthy  carbonates 
varies  considerably  in  the  different  samples,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  the  lime  being  present  in  somewhat  larger  propor- 
tion in  the  dry  snuffs,  as  the  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh — to  these 
snuffs  the  law  allows  the  addition  of  lime  water.  When  at  the  same 
time  cnrbonate  of  potash  is  adiled,  decomposition  takes  place,  part  of 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  potash  unites  with  the  lime, 
and  so  forms  carbonate  of  lime.  This  renders  it  difiScult  to  state 
exactly  the  relative  proportions  of  lime  and  potash  employed. 

It  would  appear  also  that  in  some  cases  the  alkaline  and  earA^ 
phosphates  are  in  excess  in  snuff,  as  much  as  7  per  cent,  of  the 
former  having  been  detected  in  one  of  the  samples,  and  4*8  per  cent. 
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>F  the  latter  in  another.  The  stalks  of  tobacco  contain  a  very  large 
fcnd  variable  quantity  of  phosphates,  especially  the  alkaline  phosphates, 
ind  it  is  probable  that  they  are  very  rapdy  added  to  snuff  for  the 
purpose  of  adulteration. 

That  thealkalvte  sulphatet  are  likewise  slightly  in  excess,  amounting 
L  n  one  sample  to  5*4  per  cent. ;  In  this  case  the  addition  may  have  been 
intentional. 

That  oxide  of  iron  derive^  from  different  descriptions  of  coloured 
ferruginous  earth,  as  red  o^kre,  yellow  ochre,  and  some  of  the  brown 
earths,  as  timber,  was  present  in  upwards  of  two  thirds  of  the  samples, 
amounting  in  one  case  to  no  less  than  five  per  cent.    It  is  especially  to 
\>e  observed,  that  while  oU  the  Scotch  snuffs  contained  iron,  the  oxide 
of  that  metal  was  not  present  in  any  one  of  the  samples  of  Welsh  and 
Xrxsh  snuffs  submitted  to  analysis*       The  presence  of  ferruginous 
earths,  as  well  as  oi^some  other  colouring  matters,  is  freauently  indi- 
cated by  the  colour  of  the  ash.     Grenuine  tobacco  invariaoly  yields  an 
ash  which  is  more  or  less  grey,  while  the  ashes  of  snuffs  containing 
iron,  lead,  and  some  other  mineral  colouring  matters,  are  always  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  coloured ;  when  decidedly  so,  we  may  safely  de- 
clare that  some  substance  has  been  employed  to  colour  the  snuff.     In 
unadulterated  tobacco,  the  iron  present  amounts  only  to  traces  ; 
nearly  all  therefore  of  the  different  kinds  of  snuff  examined,  except- 
ing the  Welsh  and  Irish,  were  adulterated  with  coloured  ferruginous 
earths,  especially  the  Scotch  rappees,  and  scented  rappees,  in  one  of 
which  the  iron  and  alumina  amounted  to  five  per  cent.      The  presence 
of  coloured  femtginous  earths  in  snuff' is  an  adulteration. 

That  chromate  of  lead  was  detected  in  nine  of  the  samples,  amount- 
ing in  one  instance  to  46  per  cent.  It  occurred  in  five  out  of  the 
nine  samples  of  Sr^tch  snuff  examined,  in  one  of  the  four  samples  of 
AVelsh,  and  in  one  of  the  three  samples  of  Irish  snuff  submitted  to 
analysis.  The  presence  of  this  metallic  compound  in  snuff  constitutes  an 
adulteration. 

That  oxide  of  lead,  probably  in  the  form  of  red  lead^ytza  discovered 
in  three  cases,  as  much  as  three  per  cent,  being  found  in  one  of  the 
samples  of  Hardhaui's  37.  The  presence  of  this  metallic  oxide  is  also 
an  adulteration  and  an  infraction  of  the  Tobacco  Act, 

That  bichromate  of  potash  was  present  in  three  of  the  samples  ;  in 
two  of  the  cases  it  was  found  in  the  Scotch  snuff,  amounting  in  one 
sample  to  6'2  per  cent.  The  presence  of  this  salt  likewise  constitutes  an 
adulteration. 

That  many  of  the  samples  contained  considerable  quantities  of 
silicaj  amounting  in  one  instance  to  no  less  than  8*4  per  cent.  In 
some  of  the  samples  the  addition  was  unquestionably  intentional.  Genuine 
tobacco  rarely  contains  more  than  3*4  per  cent,  and  usually  much 
less.  In  most  of  the  siliceous  residues  of  the  ashes  shining  particles 
were  observed,  which  unaer  tlie  microscope  presented  all  the  appear- 
ance of  powdered  glass ;  but  since  earth  contains  similar  particles  m 
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large  quantities  we  are  not  able  tx)  state  whether  in  any  case  powdered 
glass  had  been  added ;  to  the  majority  of  the  samples,  however,  itwts 
manifest  from  the  weight  and  appearance  of  the  residues  that  nosu^ 
addition  had  been  made.  The  ashes  of  the  rappees  all  furnish  a  sili- 
ceous residue,  which,  al^er  the  action  of  the  acids,  in  its  gelatinos^ 
character  resembles  the  silica  derived  from  such  a  silicate  as  gla^s. 

That  powdered  orris  root  was  detected  in  two  of  the  samples.  Tk 
presence  of  this  in  snuff  is  likewise  an  adulteration. 

That  the  total  weight  of  ash  furnished  by  the  incineration  of  ik 
greater  number  of  the  snuffs  examined,  although  many  of  them  wen* 
very  moist,  much  exceeded  that  of  genuine  tobacco  after  bdiLZ 
dried.  While  the  ashes  of  samples  of  the  loiter  have  been  found  to 
vary  in  weight  from  10*6  to  22*6,  those  of  the  snuffs  which  were  not 
dried,  and  many  of  which  contained  very  large  per-centages  of  water, 
were  in  no  case  under  18  26  per  cent.,  while  in  one  inatana^  it 
amounted  to  35 '54  per  cent.  Had  the  snuffs  been  dried  before 
analysis,  as  was  the  tobacco,  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  ashes 
would  have  been  much  more  evident.  The  average  proportion  of 
water  in  the  moist  snuffs  is  about  25  per  cent. 

Cephalic  Snuff. 
This  snuff*,  on  examination,  was  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of 
tobacco  stalks  ground  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  disguised  by  being 
flavoured  or  scented  with  some  essential  oil  or  oils,  most  probablj 
that  of  lavender.  100  grains  furnished  21-6  grains  of  ash,  of  a  dirty 
brown  colour,  which  was  composed  of  chhrSie  of  sodium^  2-0 ;  alka-^ 
line  carbonates^  3*9  ;  earthy  carbonates,  40  ;  alhaline  phosphates,  5-2 ; 
earthy  phosphates,  21  ;  alkaline  sulphates,  09 ;  oxide  of  rrow  aai 
alumina,  1*9 ;  and  silica,  1*6  grains. 

Orimstone's  Eye  Snuff, 

A  prolonged  examination  of  this  article  by  the  microscope  shows 
that  It  is  made  up  of  several  distinct  vegetable  substances.  Amongst 
these,  after  considerable  trouble,  we  have  succeeded  in  identifying  the 
following  :  powdered  orris  root,  savory,  rosemary,  and  lavender.  There 
are  probably  one  or  two  other  vegetable  substances,  the  names  of 
which  we  have  not  as  yet  ascertained ;  but  it  does  not  contain  any 
hellebore,  assarabacca,  nor  tobacco.  100  grains,  on  being  incinerated, 
afforded  30  grains  of  ash,  of  a  light  reddish-brown  colour,  composed 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  ]2'8 ;  alkaline  carbonates,  3*8  ;  alhaline  phos- 
phates, 4'6  ;  earthy  phosphates,  28 ;  alkaline  sulphates,  0-8  ;  and  siUea, 
5*2  grains. 

Mr.  Phillips  furnished  the  Committee  on  Adulteration  with  the 
following  information  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  snuff*:  — 

"  We  have  found,  in  different  samples,  common  peat,  such  as  you 
get  from  the  bogs  of  Ireland ;  starch,  ground  wood  of  various  kinds, 
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rustic  being  most  predominant;  extract  of  logrvood,  chromate  of  lead, 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  various  ochreous  earths. 

**"  We  have  also  had  samples  of  spurious  snuff  made  up,  and 
variously  scented,  to  represent  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish  snufT,  and 
which  has  been  composed  of  the  following  substances: — sumach, 
umber,  which  is  a  dark  earth,  Spanish  brown,  and  common  salt.  In 
another  case  we  found  peat,  umber,  and  common  salt.  In  another, 
^ound  coal,  peat,  and  extract  of  logwood.  In  another,  ground  peat, 
yellow  ochre,  lime,  and  sand,  the  whole  of  them  being  more  or  less 
scented.  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  being 
mi:2ced  with  other  snuffs." 

Sesides  the  articles  above  enumerated  the  Excise  have  met  with 
certain  other  substances. 

From  an  Excise  return  of  the  seizures  made  during  the  two  years 
1851  and  18^2,  it  appears  that  fourteen  prosecutions  were  instituted 
acrainst  persons  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
adulterating  snuff  with  vegetable  and  earthy  matters,  or  for  having 
the  niateriuTs  for  adulteration  in  their  possession.  On  an  examination  of 
this  return,  it  appears  that  the  following  substances  were  either  de- 
tected or  seized  by  the  Excise  authorities  in  the  cases  above  referred 
to  :  —  Powdered  Columbo  root,  yellow  ochre,  quassia,  red  ochre,  and 
gentian  root,  in  one  case ;  peat  moss  and  earthy  matter,  in  two  cases ; 
earthy  matter  and  ground  rhubarb  leaves,  in  one  sample ;  i  2'1 1  per  cent, 
of  oxide  of  iron  and  sand,  in  one  case ;  30  per  cent,  of  vegetable  matter 
not  tobacco,  and  powdered  leaves  of  trees«  each  in  one  case ;  ground 
fustic  wood,  in  two  cases,  one  containing  25  per  cent.,  the  other  15 
per  cent. ;  in  one  sample  wood  and  earthy  matter  was  found,  and  in 
two  other  cases  the  materials  used  in  the  adulteration  were  not 
stated. 

But  it  is  not  only  with  adulteration  that  the  revenue  has  to  con« 
tend,  but  also  with  smuggling. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  that  mention  is  not  made  in  the 
return  above  referred  to  of  the  occurrence  of  red  lead,  chromate  of 
lead,  or  bichromate.  It  would  appear  that  the  Excise  only  became 
acquainted  with  the  fact  of  the  use  of  those  poisonous  substances  sub- 
sequent to  the  author  s  report  on  snuff. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  whole  of  the  results  contained  in  this  report, 
we  would  say  that  the  article  snuff  is  subject  to  a  very  large  amount  of 
adulteration^  and  that  of  a  kind  which  is  not  only  detrimental  to  the  revenue^ 
hut  exceedingly  injurious  to  health. 

Such  striking  and  even  startling  results  were  hardly  to  have  been  an- 
ticipated ;  for  when  we  consider  the  enormous  revenue  derived  from 
tobacco,  as  well  as  the  costly  machinery  employed  to  suppress  adul* 
teration,  especially  in  this,  and  also  in  other  exciseable  articles,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  results  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent. 
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The  Excise  authorities  are  numerous  and  powerful ;  thej  possess  a 
staff  of  analysts,  and  they  liave  the  liberty  of  entering  upon  any  pre- 
mises, and  of  seizing  all  suspected  goods.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  from 
the  results  contained  in  this  report,  as  well  as  those  of  several  prerioas 
ones,  that  these  authorities,  including  the  analysts  employed  by  them, 
are  by  no  means  up  to  their  work.  We  say  it  without  boasting,  bet 
certamly  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction,  that,  aided  only  by  science, 
and  supported  by  a  firm  resolution,  we  have  done  more  to  discover 
and  check  adulteration  than  the  whole  body  of  Excise  authorities,  the 
maintenance  of  which  costs  the  country  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  annually.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  Excise  officers  have 
prosecuted  parties  for  the  adulteration  of  snuff,  they  have  rarely  done 
so  on  purely  scientific  grounds,  from  the  results  of  chemical  and  micro- 
scopical examination ;  out  their  proceedings  usually  have  been  based 
upon  the  seizure  of  the  articles  employed  for  adulteration  on  the  pre- 
mises of  the  manufacturer. 

That  forei^  leaves  or  other  vegetable  substances  should  not  have 
been  found  m  the  samples  of  snuff  examined,  excepting  powdered 
orris  root  for  scenting,  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  latitude 
which  the  law  itself  affords  for  adulteration  with  substances  not  vege- 
table, the  Tobacco  Act  permitting,  without  limitation  as  to  quantity, 
the  addition  of  water,  salt,  and  alkaline  salts,  and  in  the  case  of  Irish 
and  Welsh  snuffs,  lime  water. 

The  dUclosures  made  in  this  report  clearly  show  that  this  Act 
should  be  extensively  altered  ;  that  some  limit  should  be  assigned  to 
the  use  of  the  substances  just  named,  and  that  the  prohibition  should 
be  extended  to  many  articles  not  specially  referred  to  in  the  Act. 

It  appears,  then,  as  one  great  result  of  our  examination  of  snuf^ 
that  the  majority  of  the  samples  are  adulterated,  and  this  in  such  a 
manner  as  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  Excise  laws,  the  parties  being 
liable  to  very  heavy  penalties  and  imprisonment.  Of  the  injurious 
character  of  some  of  the  adulterations  detected,  not  a  doubt  can  be 
entertained.  Chromate  of  lead,  red  lead,  and  bichromate  of  potash, 
are  all  highly  poisonous,  and  when  applied  to  soft  mucous  surfaces, 
such  as  those  of  the  nose,  they  are  readily  absorbed  into  the  sp- 
tem. 

Since  Government  allows  of  the  admixture  of  water,  salt,  alkaline 
salts,  and  lime  water,  witho'Ut  any  limit  as  to  the  amount,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  many  cases  to  draw  the  line,  and  to  say  where 
adulteration  with  these  substances  begins. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  AduUerationx  o/Snftffi 
The  method  to  be  adopted  in  the  examination  of  the  different  kinds 
of  snuffs  is  as  follows  :  —  A  portion  of  each  is  to  be  spread  out  upon 
a  slip  of  glass  and  thoroughly  wetted  with  water;  all  the  lai^er  par- 
ticles picked  out  with  a  needle-point  and  removed  to  another  slip ; 
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-fcliese  carefully  pulled  to  pieces  and  scrutinised  with  the  microscope, 
"^he  dust  or  finer  portion  being  also  thoroughly  examined  under  this 
i  nstrument ;  and  this  process  is  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times 
"^OT-ith  each  sample. 

Feat,  woody  fibre  including /ti^h'c,  as  well  bs  foreign  leaves^  are  all 
cliscoTerable  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

]  00  grains  of  each  of  the  snuffs  are  to  be  incinerated,  the  weight  of 
^he  ash  ascertained,  and  then  analysed  quantitatively  for  chloride  of 
sodium  or  salt,  for  alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates,  sulphates,  and 
nitrates,  for  iron  and  alumina,  chromate  of  lead,  oxide  of  lead,  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  and  for  silica. 

For  the  detection  of  leady  the  snuff,  after  being  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  is  to  be  incinerated,  the  ash  drenched 
^with  a  little  water,  and  the  residue  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid,  and  tested  with  the  usual  reagents.  The  quantity  may  be  de- 
termined from  the  sulphuret  or  sulphate  of  lead  formed. 

The  following  is  a  ^ood  method  of  proceeding,  and  by  it  we  ascer- 
tain whether  the  meu3  is  in  the  state  of  chromate  or  oxxide :  — 

The  soluble  portion  of  the  ash  having  been  removed,  the  remainder 
should  be  fused  with  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  bisulphate  of  potash,  the 
residue  well  washed  with  water,  the  solution  filtered,  evaporated, 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  while  at  a  boiling  heat,  with 
alcohol.  U  no  green  colour  be  produced,  the  absence  of  chromic 
acid  may  be  inferred ;  if  the  colour  does  appear,  the  oxide  of  chro- 
mium must  be  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

The  residue  left  after  the  first  washing  is  to  be  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  ammoniacal  tartrate  of  ammonia,  by  which  means  the  sulphate 
of  lead  is  taken  up.  This  is  precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
collected,  dried,  and  weighed. 

On  treating  the  sulphuret  of  lead  with  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating 
to  dryness,  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead  is  again  obtained,  and,  on  fusing 
this  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  treating  the  insoluble  residue  with 
acetic  acid,  acetate  of  lead  is  formed,  the  solution  of  which  gives  a 
yellow  precipitate  with  iodide  of  potassium,  yellow  with  bichromate 
of  potash,  and  white  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

If,  on  following  the  above  methods  of  analysis,  the  green  colour 
is  produced  on  the  addition  of  alcohol,  but  no  lead  found,  then  we 
may  infer  that  chromate  or  bichromate  of  potash  has  been  employed. 

We  will  now  inquire  whether  the  Excise  has  succeeded  in  protecting 
the  revenue  from  loss,  in  the  adulteration  of  tobacco,  which  pays  sd 
heavy  a  duty  to  the  state.  As  has  already  been  shown,  cut  and  roU  tO' 
bojcco  is  subject  to  considerable  adulteration,  while  snuff  is  so  to  an  enor- 
mous extent.  Of  forty -three  samples  subjected  to  examination,  nearly 
the  whole  were  adulterated,  and  in  a  very  scandalous  manner,  with 
substances  injurious  to  health.  So  much  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
Excise  in  preventing  the  adulteration  of  tobacco  and  snuff. 
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It  is  questionable  whether  the  Excise  really  possesses  the  reqttinte 
knowledge  to  detect  many  of  the  adulterations  of  tobacco.  Some  time 
since  it  certainly  did  not^ 

We  learn  from  the  Report  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  tobacco  trade,  that  so  convinced  were  the  manufac- 
turers of  London  of  the  inability  of  the  Excise  officers  to  detect  adul- 
terations in  tobacco,  that  they  ^*  proposed  to  the  secretary  to  the  Ex- 
cise Board  to  send  specimens  of  pure  and  of  adulterated  tobacco,  that 
the  Excise  officers  might  convince  the  manufacturers  of  the  power  they 
had  of  detecting  adulterations. 

Under  the  authority  of  that  Committee  twelve  samples  of  tobacco 
were  prepared,  and  submitted  to  the  Excise  to  be  examined  by  them 
and  reported  upon ;  the  examiners  being  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  Pro- 
fessor Graham,  and  Mr.  George  Phillips. 

The  substances  and  articles  introduced  into  these  samples  were  is 
follows: — rhubarb  leaves,  foxglove  leaves,  brown  paper,  syrup  of 
sugar,  saltpetre,  alum,  chic«)ry  root,  Irish  moss,  carbonate  of  pota^h, 
sulphate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  lime,  tern 
japonica,  refined  sugar,  common  salt,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  chloride  of 
potassium,  and  sugar  of  milk. 

Now  the  only  substances  detected  out  of  the  above  list  by  the 
examiners  were  the  rhubarb  leavejt,  the  broum  paper^  and  sugar ;  all 
the  others  remained  undiscovered.  Even  of  the  articles  actually  detected 
the  proportions  given  were  in  all  cases  very  wide  indeed  of  the  mark ; 
thus  the  16  per  cent,  of  rhubarb  leaves  introduced,  were  set  down  at 
3*3  per  cent.,  and  the  same  error  was  committed  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  sugar  present. 

In  some  cases  the  samples  were  allesed  to  be  adulterated  with  sand, 
sugar,  and  crumb  of  bread,  when  either  these  substances  were  not 
present  at  all,  or  the  samples  were  perfectly  genuine. 

Never,  in  fact,  in  the  whole  history  of  science,  was  a  more  lamentable 
exhibition  of  incompetence.  There  is  not  one  of  the  vegetable  sub- 
stances or  chemical  compounds  above  enumerated,  which  might 
not  have  been  readily  discovered  and  identified. 

Pbopebtibs  AMD  Effbcts  ot  Tobacco. 

We  will  in  the  next  place  consider  the  effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco 
upon  the  human  frame,  whether  smoked,  chewed,  or  employed  in  the 
form  of  snuff. 

Tobacco  owes  its  chief  properties  to  the  presence  of  two  active 
principles,  termed  nicotitia  and  nicotianin.  The  fii-st  of  these,  mcD/ino, 
IS  thus  characterised  :  it  is  liquid  and  volatile,  devoid  of  colour,  with 
an  acrid,  burning  taste,  and  possesses  the  strong  odour  of  tobacco ;  to 
test-paper  it  shows  an  alkaline  reaction  :  water,  ether,  alcohol,  and 
the  oils  dissolve  it.    It  combines  with  various  organic  and  inorganic 
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&cids  to  form  salts.  1000  grains  of  tobacco  yield,  according  to  the 
Iciiid  used,  from  3'86  to  11*28  grains  of  nicotina.  The  action  of  nico- 
-feina  on  the  human  frame  is  that  of  an  acrid,  narcotic  ])oison,  causing 
giddiness  and  vomiting,  and  in  doses  of  a  few  grains,  death. 

The  properties  of  the  latter,  mcottaniit,  are  as  follow: — It  is  a 
ooncrete  oily  substance,  having  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and  a  bitter 
^aste.  It  is  volatile;  the  dilute  acids  and  water  do  not  dissolve  it, 
l3ut  it  is  soluble  in  liquor  potassse  and  ether.  In  swallowing  nico- 
1;ianin,  the  same  sensation  is  produced  on  the  tongue  and  fauces  as  bj 
tobacco.  A  grain  administered  internally,  quickly  caused  giddiness, 
nausea,  and  retching.  It  also  produces  sneezing  when  applied  to  the 
nose.  Six  pounds  of  tobacco  leaves  furnish  about  eleven  grains  of 
nicotianin.  It  is  also  known  as  ^  Concrete  OH  of  Tobacco,^  and 
*•  Tobacco  Camphor:" 

Both  these  active  principles  and  constituents  have  been 'shown  by 
chemical  analysis  to  be  present  in  the  smoke  of  tobacco ;  they  are 
therefore  undoubtedly  not  destroyed  by  the  combustion  of  the  to« 
bacco,  whether  used  in  the  form  of  cut  tobacco  or  cigars,  but  in  the 
act  of  smoking  they  are  inhaled  and  thus  drawn  into  the  mouth, 
fauces,  lungs,  and  even  the  stomach,  especially  when  the  saliva,  im- 
pregnated with  the  tobacco  smoke,  is  swallowed.  Further,  that  these 
active  constituents  are  actually  absorbed,  and  make  their  way  into 
the  system,  is  proved,  from  the  sickness,  giddiness,  and  death- like 
faintness  experienced  by  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  smoking; 
that  they  are  absorbed  to  some  degree,  if  not  to  the  same  extent, 
in  the  case  of  habitual  smokers  of  tobacco  is  unquestionable,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  effects  experienced  being  due  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  system  becoming  more  inured  to  its  use,  and  therefore  less 
susceptible  of  its  influence. 

In  the  case  of  confirmed  smokers,  the  effect  of  tobacco  smoke  is 
that  of  a  narcotic  After  a  very  short  and  almost  inappreciable 
period  of  excitement,  the  effect  begins,  and  its  tranquillising  influence 
is  experienced,  pervading  the  whole  system  ;  the  frequency  and  force 
of  the  pulse  are  diminished,  as  well  as  the  tonicity  of  the  muscles, 
particularly  of  the  involuntary  muscles,  as  is  shown  by  the  readiness 
with  which  the  bowels  act  in  most  cases  after  smoking  tobacco.  The 
action  of  the  skin  is  also  often  increased,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  whether  it  exerts  any  sensible  effect  over  other  secretions,  as 
those  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  Bearing  in  mind  tbe  nature  of  the 
ordinary  and  more  usual  symptoms  above  referred  to,  produced  by 
the  smoking  of  tobacco,  we  are  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  effects 
of  the  continued  use  of  tobacco  in  this  form  upon  the  human  system. 
In  persons  whose  circulation  is  brisk,  and  who  have  an  abundance 
of  red  blood — in  other  words,  in  the  sanguine  and  tbe  plethoric — in 
whom  the  functions  of  digestion  and  assimilation  are  active,  we  »hould 
say  that  this  habit  would  be  calculated  to  be  productive  of  beneficial 
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rather  than  injurious  consequences,  bj  lowering  somewhat  the  tone  of 
the  circulation,  and  by  promoting  the  secretion  of  the  saliyarj  glxnds 
and  of  the  skin  ;  also,  perhaps,  by  moderating  the  activity  of  digestion. 

In  persons  of  weak  circulation  and  digestion,  in  manj  of  whom  the 
habit  of  tobacco  smoking  is  attended  with  great  expectoration,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  indulgence  in  this  practice  is  in  a  high  de- 
gree prejudicial  to  health,  for  it  lowers  still  more  the  force  of  tlie 
circulation  and  the  powers  of  digestion ;  while  the  great  expectoratiiia 
of  saliva,  a  fluid  which  contains  a  large  portion  of  animal  matter,  acts 
as  an  exhausting  drain  upon  the  system. 

There  is  another  class  of  persons  on  whom  the  practice  of  tobacco- 
smoking  may  possibly  exert  a  beneficial  effect — namely,  those  of 
nervous  and  irritable  temperament  —  especially  those  who  are  so 
from  the  over-excitement  of  business,  rather  than  from  disease :  this 
would  apply  to  a  considerable  number  of  residents  in  large  towns  and 
cities. 

In  those  cases  in  which  smoking  is  attended  with  great  expectwa- 
tion,  it  is  probable  that  the  constitutional  effects  of  the  tobacco  are 
experienced  in  a  far  less  degree,  since  very  much  of  the  nicotin  and 
nicotianin  is  ejected  with  the  saliva. 

In  countries  where  tobacco  is  grown,  as  in  America,  the  pernicious 
effects  of  extreme  indulgence  in  smoking  are  fully  known  and  re- 
cognised. In  America  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  to  hear  of 
coroners*  inquests  on  the  bodies  of  smokers,  especially  youths,  the 
ordinary  verdict  being,  **  Died  from  excessive  tobacco  smoking.'* 

But  a  very  large  proportion  of  tobacco  smokers  belong  to  none  of 
the  three  classes  of  persons  above  referred  to,  being  neither  plethoric, 
dyspeptic,  nor  nervous  an<)  irritable,  but  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
good  and  sound  state  of  health :  to  such  persons  we  would  say  that 
the  habit  of  tobacco  smoking  is  useless  and  expensive,  and  aimply 
panders  to  that  spirit  of  self-indulgence  which  leads  many  to  gratify 
the  senses  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  habit  of  smoking  is  often  injurious  in  an  indirect  manner,  by 
its  acting  as  an  inducement  to  drinking,  and  thus  becoming  the 
source  of  intemperance  and  its  attendant  evils.  Indeed,  too  fre- 
quently these  practices  go  together.  ^*  Smoking  induces  drinking, 
drinking  jaundice,  and  jaundice  death." 

Maity  of  the  above  remarks  apply  with  greater  force  to  the  practice 
of  tobacco  chewing;  in  this  case,  no  doubt,  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
active  principles  of  the  tobacco  make  their  way  into  the  system  ;  and 
this  amount  would  be  very  much  greater  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
all  chewers  of  tobacco  expectorate  largely  and  often  injure  themselves 
thereby. 

The  constitutional  effects  resulting  from  the  use  of  tobacco  in  the 
form  of  snuff*,  when  this  is  genuine,  are  certainly  much  less  than  in 
the  case  either  of  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco  ;  indeed,  the  effects  are 
in  most  cases  chiefly  locaL    The  nerves  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane 
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are  over  stimulated ;  there  is  determination  of  blood  to  the  part,  and 
the  membrane  becomes  thickened  and  insensible ;  at  the  same  time 
the  brain  is  roused  to  increased  action.  When  any  of  the  snuff  taken 
makes  its  way  into  the  fauces,  as  it  yery  often  does,  it  produces  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  constitutional  derangement,  and  often  gives  rise  to 
clyspepsia.  On  first  beginning  to  take  snuff,  sickness  and  faintness  are 
induced  in  the  same  way  as  from  tobacco  smoking. 

The  chief  local  effects  of  the  long-continued  use  of  snuff  are,  impair- 
ment of  the  sense  of  smell,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  that  of  taste;  the 
voice  also  becomes  much  altered.    These  effects  are  not  be  attributed 
entirely  to  the  tobacco  contained  in  the  snuff,  but  are  also  due  to  the 
irritating  action  of  the  alkalies  and  salts  which  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  all  snuff,  as  well  as  to  the  red  and  yellow  ochre,  red  lead, 
chromate  of  lead,  bichromate  of  potash,  and  many  other  injurious  sub- 
stances with  which  snuff  is  coloured.     The  poisonous  nature  of  the 
chromates  of  potash,  especially  the  bichromate,  had  long  been  sus- 
|>ected  from  the  distressing  symptoms  produced  iti  workmen  engaged 
in  many  of  the  operations  of  dyeing.     This  led  Mons.  Duchatel,  of 
Paris,  to  institute  experiments  with  the  view  to  investigate  and  de- 
termine the  effects  which  this  salt  exerts  on  the  animal  economy,  and 
the  doses  in  which  it  proves  injurious  or  poisonous.     He  found  that, 
even  in  the  small  doses  of  from  one  twenty-fifth  of  a  grain  to  one  five- 
hundredth  of  a  grain,  it  destroyed  the  lives  of  animals  (dogs)  on 
which  he  experimented,  causing  sickness,  vomiting,  and  severe  gas- 
tritis ;  and  post-mortem  examination  showed  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  prima  via  to  be  much  inflamed  and  completely 
softened. 

Chromate  of  lead  and  red  lead,  although  not  poisonous  to  the  same 
extent,  are  yet  of  a  very  deleterious  nature,  even  m  exceedingly  minute 
doses.  The  metallic  salts  are  constantly  employed  to  give  colour  to  a 
variety  of  articles,  especially  sugar  confectionery  ;  and  many  instances 
have  been  recorded  of  the  fatal  consequences  to  children  who  have 
partaken  of  sweets  in  which  these  dangerous  substances  had  been 
used. 

The  quantity  of  chromate  of  lead  and  red  lead  contained  in  snuff 
as  shown  by  the  analyses  is  often  very  considerable,  nearly  5  per  cent, 
being  sometimes  found  in  it ;  sufficient  —  as  appears  from  the  .follow- 
ing very  interesting  and  highly  important  case,  for  the  particulars  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Erichsen  —  to  give  rise  to  the  dif- 
ferent symptoms  and  effects  of  poisoning  by  lead,  as  colic,  paralysis,  &c. 

Cote  of  Slow  Poisoning  by  Snuff  containing  Lead,  by  Mr.  Erichsen, 

"  Whilst  on  a  professional  visit  in  the  country  last  March,  I  was  re- 
quested to  see  a  gentleman  who  had  been  invited  down  to  a  friend^s 
country  seat  in  the  hope  that  change  of  scene  and  air  would  influence 
favourably  an  attack  of  paralysis,  which  was  said  to  be  of  a  rheumatic 
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character ;  bj  which  he  had  been  disabled  from  work  for  many  mootb 
past,  and  of  which  he  despaired  of  recovering,  having  relinquished  ill 
treatment. 

"  I  found  the  patient  in  bed,  and  somewhat  exhausted  bj  the  jonmey 
down — a  distance  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from  his  usual  residence. 
He  was  peculiarly  sallow,  the  complexion  having  almost  an  ictenc 
tin^e ;  but  the  countenance  was  lively  and  expressive,  and  the  intellect 
as  bright  as  usual. 

^  Air.  A.  B.  could  stand  and,  if  supported,  could  walk,  though  feeblj 
and  with  much  difficulty.  He  complained  much  of  pains  about  the 
shoulders  and  the  fieAiy  parts  of  the  thighs  and  legs,  and  especially  of 
burning  sensations  in  the  soles  of  his  feet.  The  articulations  all  ap- 
peared healthy,  no  swelling  or  looseness  was  perceptible  about  any  of 
them. 

**  I  was,  however,  particularly  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the 
hands  and  arms,  which  were  lying  powerless  on  the  coverlid  of  the  bed. 
There  was  marked  **•  wrist-drop  **  of  both  arms,  the  hands  hanging 
flaccid  and  at  right  angles  with  the  forearms,  without  the  patient 
being  able  to  extend  or  raise  them  in  the  slightest  degree.  There 
was,  however,  some  slight  power  of  extension  left  in  the  fingers,  espe- 
cially in  those  of  thejeft  hand.  Though  unable  to  extend  the 
fingers,  raise  the  hand,  and  scarcely  having  power  to  elevate  the 
arm,  Mr.  A.  B.  could  flex  the  fingers  pretty  firmly  so  as  to  give  a 
tolerably  good  grasp  to  whatever  was  put  into  his  hand.  The  index 
finger  of  me  right  hand  seemed  to  be  the  most  affected,  and  was  per- 
manently flexed. 

"  There  was  a  very  marked  degree  of  wasting  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  forearm,  so  that  a  longitudinal  hollow  corre- 
sponding to  the  interosseous  space  was  perceptible  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  forearm,  and  a  very  deep  and  marked  depression  in  the 
interspace  between  the  first  and  second  metacarpal  bones.  The  hands 
were  quite  powerless,  and  the  patient  was  unable  to  render  himself  the 
slightest  assistance. 

**  The  tongue  was  pale  and  flabby ;  and  on  examining  the  gums  I 
found  a  deep  blue- black  or  leaden-coloured  line  around  the  teeth, 
more  marked  about  the  molars. 

*^ Digestion  was  much  impaired.  Appetite  capricious,  with  much 
flatulence  and  occasional  attacks  of  constipation  with  colicky  pains. 

**  On  inquiring  into  the  history  of  the  case,  I  learnt  that  Mr.  A.  B., 
who  is  much  devoted  to  literary  pursuits  and  habitually  led  a  seden- 
tary life,  bad  for  some  years  previously  suflered  from  pains  of  a 
rheumatic  or  gouty  character;  that  in  May,  1853,  he  had  been  at- 
tacked by  constipation  and  colic  whilst  lodging  for  a  short  time  in  a 
newly  painted  house.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  had  first  begun 
to  lose  power  in  extending  his  arms,  finding  a  difficulty  in  raising 
them  to  put  on  his  coat ;  and  from  this  time  the  paralytic  symptoms 
gradually  increased  until  they  had  assumed  the  degree  in  which  I 
found  them,  when  he  had  become  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete 
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physical  helplessness,  though,  as  I  have  already  ohserved,  his  power- 
1  111  and  clear  intellect  was  as  perfect  as  ever. 

^  On  examining  Mr.  A.  B.,  I  was  at  once  struck  by  the  very  marked 
*  wri&t-drop,'  more  complete  than  I  had  ever  seen  before ;  the  limi- 
tation of  the  paralysis  to  the  extensors,  which  were  greatly  wasted ; 
the  existence  of  a  blue  line  around  the  teeth ;  and  the  occurrence  of 
occasional  attacks  of  constipation  and  colic,  together  with  flying  pains 
in  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body,  with  absence  of  all  articulai*  inflam- 
mation. 1  hese  symptoms  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  A.  B. 
was  suffering  from  saturnine  paralysis,  and  that  he  had  been  slowly 
poisoned  by  lead. 

"  The  difficulty  was,  however,  to  ascertain  how  poisoning  by  lead 
could  have  been  effected.  With  this  view  I  made  diligent  inquiry 
into  the  patients  habits,  the  water  he  drank,  the  utensils  he  used,  &c., 
but  could  not  detect  any  source  to  which  the  presence  of  the  mineral 
in  the  system  could  be  traced,  except  that  the  first  attack  of  colic  and 
constipation  had  occurred  whilst  temporarily  lodging  in  a  house 
which  smelt  of  fresh  puint ;  but  as  he  soon  left  this  I  thought  it  very 
insuflicient  to  explain  his  continued  and  increasing  sufferm^s.  In  the 
course  of  my  inquiries,  however,  I  found  that  he  took  snuff  in  consi- 
derable quantities.  I  accordingly  emptied  his  box  of  its  cont-ents,  and 
took  them  up  to  town  with  me  with  the  view  to  further  examination. 
The  snuff  was  analysed  by  Professor  Williamson,  who  immediately 
(letected  in  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  lead ;  and  another  supply 
having  been  procured  from  the  shop  at  which  Mr.  A.  B.  was  in  the 
habit  of  purchasing  it,  was  subjected  to  analysis  by  Dr.  Garrod,  who 
readily  detected  large  quantities  of  the  metal  in  it. 

^  Mr.  A.  B.  was  now  put  under  treatment  for  saturnine  paralysis. 
The  snuff  was  left  off;  the  bowels  were  kept  open  with  the  acidulated 
sulphate  of  magnesia  ;  iodide  of  potassium  was  freely  given  in  con- 
junction with  strychnia,  which  was  applied  topically  to  blistered  sur- 
faces as  well  as  administered  bv  the  hands ;  and  galvanism  was  assi- 
duously employed.  Under  this  plan  of  treatment  he  gradually  im- 
proved in  all  respects ;  the  colicky  symptoms  rapidly  disappeared,  the 
muscular  pains  subsided,  and  the  paralytic  condition  of  the  extensors 
was  gradually  removed,  until  at  the  end  of  July  he  was  able  to  resume 
and  to  discharge  public  duties  of  a  very  onerous  character  with  his 
usual  ability  and  energy." 

With  the  above  sketch,  we  received  from  Mr.  Erichsen  a  sample  of 
the  snuff  which  was  the  occasion  of  all  the  mischief.  On  analysis  it 
was  found  to  contain  1*2  per  cent,  of  red  oxide  of  lead;  that  is  very 
much  less  than  some  of  the  other  samples,  the  analyses  of  which  have 
already  been  given. 

But  the  case  reported  b^  Mr.  Erichsen  is  by  no  means  a  solitary 
one :  we  have  already  been  informed  of  others. 

One  of  these  cases  was  that  of  Mr.  Fosbroke,  surgeon,  of  Bidford, 
Alcester.  The  particulars,  as  kindly  furnished  by  ^h*.  Fosbroke  him-« 
self,  are  as  follow :  — 
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**  In  the  latter  purt  of  the  year  1852, 1  suffered  from  an  attack  of 
what  was  at  the  time  regarded  as  simple  constipation  of  the  bovek. 
but  attended  by  considerable  pain,  especially  about  the  umbilieiu,  oi 
a  twisting  character.     A  medical  friend  who  visited  me  ordered  i 
dose  of  morphia,  followed  by  an  active  aperient,  which  relieyed  all  the 
symptoms,     in  the  course  of  a  short  time  my  general  health  began  to 
fail ;  I  constantly  experienced  a  sensation  of  sinking  about  the  ep^»- 
trium ;  the  bowels  became  irritable,  and  I  invariably  passed  liqaid 
motions.    After  spending  a  short  time  from  home  in  May,  1 854, 1  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  similar  symptoms  I  had  before  sufiered  from, 
but  of  a  more  severe  character.    The  pain  was  most  exeruciatiDg, 
the  bowels  more  obstinate,  and  were  many  days  before   they  were 
relieved,  upon  which  all  the  symptoms  subsided.     I  now  noticed  some 
trembling  of  the  hands,  which,  however,  soon  passed  off;  but  from 
this  time  every  thing  I  did  was  by  an  effort  most  painful.     The  appe- 
tite failed,  I  became  much  thinner,  had  palpitations  of  the  heart,  con- 
stant pains  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  was  little  refreshed  by  sleep. 
Matters  continued  in  this  state  until  October  15th,  when,  being  en- 
gaged in  writing  late  in  the  night,  I  was  suddenly  (in  a  moment,  in 
fact)  surprised  to  find  that  I  had  no  command  over  the  ring  finger  of 
the  right  hand,  that  it  dragged  on  the  paper ;  and  in  a  few  days  the 
other  fingers,  as  well  of  those  of  the  left  hand,  became  similarly 
affected.     The  extensors  of  the  thumbs  and  wrists  escaped.     I  was 
then  fully  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  must  arise  from  lead,  and  I 
consulted  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Stratford -on- A  von,  who  has  paid  muck 
attention  to  the  subject  of  lead  poisoning.    He  at  once  told  me  there 
could  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject ;  the  blue  line  was  well  marked  on 
the  edges  of  the  gums.    In  the  course  of  the  same  week  I  had  a  third 
attack,  much  more  severe  than  either  of  the  preceding  ones  ;  the  in- 
tensity of  the  pain  was  indescribable,  and  I  was  only  comparatively 
easy  when  in  a  bath  of  almost  boiling  water.     The  bowels,  as  before, 
did  not  act,  and  required  various  aperients  for  forty-eight  hours  before 
any  effect  was  produced.    Castor  oil  with  laudanum,  in  lai^e  doses, 
and  the  use  of  injections  of  turpentine,  at  last  gave  relief  to  them.     I 
was  then  for  some  time  tormented  by  a  fixed  pain  in  the  small  of  the 
back,  and  extending  to  the  lower  extremities,  caused  possibly  by  the 
action  of  the  turpentine  on  the  kidneys.    Dr.  T.  saw  me  at  this  time, 
when  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities  had  gone  on  so  far  that  I 
was  unable  to  turn  in  bed.     He  most  kindly  interested  himself  in 
my  case,  and  instituted  a  most  minute  inquiry  as  to  what  I  took 
different  from  my  family,  and  at  once  fixed  on  the  article  of  snuff 
as  the  probable  source  from  which  the  system  had  been  impregnated. 
Subsequent  investigation  fully  confirmed  his  view.     My  health  is  now 
perfectly  restored,  nothing  remaining  but  a  trifling  weakness  of  the 
extensors  of  the  fingers. 

"  The  treatment,  in  the  first  instance,  was  sulphuric  acid  and  alka- 
line sulphates,    iodide  of  potassium  produced  no  very  marked  benefit 
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until  galvanism  was  conjointly  tried  with  it,  under  which  plan  I  was 
ia  a  few  months  fully  restored  to  health." 

In  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  sketch  of  the  case  above  given, 
Mr.  Fosbroke  remarks :  — 

*'*'  Perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  in  some  degree,  in  addition  to  what 
I  stated  respecting  myself,  if  I  inform  you  that  my  father,  who  is  now 
between  70  and  80  years  of  aj?e,  took  the  same  snuff,  and  has  been  in- 
curably paralysed  for  many  years  past.     No  opinion  was  given  by  any 
medical  man  he  consulted  as  to  its  origin.    He  had  discontinued  the  use 
of  snuff  for  several  years  previous  to  my  case  occurring,  and  has  now 
much  better  health^with  exception  of  the  powerless  condition  of  the  arms." 
In  a  second  communication,  Mr.  Fosbroke  furnishes  the  following 
further  information :  **  I  forgot  to  say,  respecting  my  father  s  case, 
that  about  four  years  ago  he  suffered  most  dreadfully  from  sciatica, 
which  confined  him  to  bed  for  several  months,  and  that  Dr.  Thoms(m 
then  visited  him,  and  pointed  out  that  lead  had  occasioned  all  the 
ukischief,  but  that  from  its  insidious  introduction  into  the  system  from 
whatever  source,  and  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed,  little  could 
be  done  beyond  relieving  his  present  sufferings,  which  fortunately  was 
effected  by  sulphuric  acid.     From  distaste  he  gave  up  snuff'-taking, 
and  has  had  no  return  of  a  similar  attack. 

^^  A  gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood  took  the  same  snuff  (Bolon- 
garo,  from  Taddy*s,  London),  and  complained  of  inability  to  raise  the 
left  arm  for  some  time  previous  to  his  death.** 

A  sample  of  the  snuff  taken  by  Mr.  Fosbroke  yielded  on  analysis 
distinct  evidences  of  the  presence  of  lead,  but  not  in  amount  nearly 
so  great  as  the  previous  and  many  other  of  the  snuffs  examined. 

Another  case  was  referred,  about  a  year  since,  to  Dr.  Letheby ;  it 
was  that  of  a  gentleman  who  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  lead* 
piisoning.  An  analysis  of  the  snuff,  brown  rappee,  which  he  took, 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  poison. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  it  was  stated,  in  a 
discussion  on  poisoning  by  snuff,  that  many  persons  had  been  injured 
by  the  lead  received  into  the  system  through  the  snuff  taken.  We 
have  thus,  in  the  case  of  snuff,  another  striking  example  of  injury  to 
the  public  health  arising  out  of  the  practice  of  adulteration 

But  the  practices  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco,  and  of  snuff- 
taking,  are  objectionable  on  other  grounds  than  those  relating  to 
health.  The  dwelling  and  clothes  of  the  smoker  are  impregnated 
with  the  heavy  nauseating  odour  of  the  tobacco,  particularly  offen- 
sive to  those  who  have  a  nice  sense  of  smell,  and  who  are  not  them- 
selves tobacco  smokers.  Indeed,  the  moral  and  domestic  objections 
to  smoking  are  of  the  strongest  kind. 

In  the  case  of  the  chewing  of  tobacco  the  practice  is  rendered  dis- 
gusting by  the  dark,  unnatural,  and  disfiguring  stain  which  an  indul- 
gence in  this  habit  imparts  to  the  teeth,  and  by  the  character  of 
the  liquid  which  is  constantly  ejected. 
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Sniiff-taking  is  an  eaually  dirty  habit ;  for  not  only  are  the  nostrib 
constantly  filled  with  the  brown  and  earthy-looking  powder,  but  the 
fauces  at  well  as  the  stomach  come  in  for  their  share  of  it ;  the  hce 
is  often  smeared  with  it,  the  nails  filled  with  it,  and  the  shirt  aoc 
clothes  also  stained  and  dirtied  by  its  use. 

Other  views,  which  may  be  taken  of  these  practices,  are  the  expend* 
and  loss  of  time  which  they  involve.  With  regard  to  the  expense  asd 
loss  of  time  sacrificed  in  snuff- t-aking,  the  following  curious  estimate 
has  been  made  by  Lord  Stanhope :  — 

**  Every  professed,  inveterate,  and  incurable  snuff-taker,  at  a  mode- 
rate computation,  takes  one  pinch  in  ten  minutes.  Every  pinch,  witk 
the  agreeable  ceremony  of  blowing  and  wiping  the  nose,  and  other 
incidental  circumstances,  consumes  a  minute  and  a  half.  One  minute 
and  a  half  out  of  every  ten,  allowing  sixteen  hours  to  a  snuff-takin/^ 
day,  amounts  to  two  hours  and  twenty- four  minutes  out  of  every  na- 
tural day,  or  one  day  out  of  every  ten.  One  day  out  of  every  ten 
amounts  to  thirty-six  days  and  a  half  in  a  year.  Hence,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  practice  to  be  persisted  in  for  forty  years,  two  entire  years  of 
the  snuff-taker  s  life  will  be  dedicated  to  tickling  his  nose,  and  two 
more  to  blowing  it."  The  expense  of  snuff,  snuff-boxes,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs is  also  alluded  to,  and  it  is  calculated  *^  that  by  a  proper  ap- 
Elication  of  the  time  and  money  thus  lost  to  the  public,  a  fund  might 
e  constituted  for  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt." 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  such  unclean  and  disgusting 
practices,  although  they  may  lose  much  of  their  offensiveness,  from 
repetition,  to  the  parties  who  themselves  practise  them,  yet  in  mo<t 
cases  they  are  most  disagreeable  to  those  who  do  not  participate  in 
them,  and  who  are  forced  to  be  spectators  of  them. 

For  much  interesting  and  curious  detail  relating  to  Tobacco,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  *^  A  Dissertation  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  To- 
bacco," by  Adam  Clarke.  These  remarks  occur  near  its  conclusion :  — 
"  To  those  who  are  not  yet  incorporated  with  the  fashionable  com- 
pany of  tobacco  consumers  I  would  say,  Never  enter.  To  those  who 
are  entered  I  would  say.  Desist.  First,  for  the  sake  of  your  health, 
which  must  be  materially  injured,  if  not  destroyed  by  it.  Secondly, 
for  the  sake  of  your  property,  which,  if  you  are  a  poor  man,  must  be 
considerably  impaired  by  it.  But,  supposing  you  can  afford  this  extra 
expense,  consider  how  acceptable  the  pence  (to  go  no  farther)  which 
you  spend  in  this  idle  and  unnecessary  employment  would  be  to  many 
who  are  often  destitute  of  bread,  and  to  whom  one  penny  would  some- 
times be  as  an  angel  of  God.  Thirdly,*  for  the  sake  of  your  time,  a 
large  portion  of  which  is  irreparably  lost,  particularly  m  smoking. 
Have  you  any  time  to  dispose  of —  to  murder  ?  Is  there  no  nee<l  of 
prayer,  reading,  study  ?  1^  ourthly,  for  the  sake  of  your  friends,  who 
cannot  fail  to  be  pained  in  your  company  for  the  reasons  before 
assigned.  Fifthly,  for  the  sake  of  your  voice,  which  a  continuance  in 
snuff-taking  will  infallibly  ruin,  as  the  nasal  passages  are  almost 
entirely  obliterated  by  it.     Sixthly,  for  the  sake  of  your  memory,  that 
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it  may  be  vigorous  and  retentive ;  and  for  the  sake  of  your  ludgment, 
tHat  it  may  be  clear  and  retentive  to  the  end.  Lastly,  for  the  sake  of 
your  soul.  Do  you  not  think  that  God  will  visit  you  for  your  loss  of 
time,  veaste  of  money,  and  needless  self-indulgence?  Have  you  not 
seen  that  the  use  of  tobacco  leads  to  drunkenness  ?  Do  you  not  know 
tliat  habitual  smokers  have  the  drinking  vessel  often  at  hand,  and 
frequently  apply  to  it  ?  Nor  is  it  any  wonder ;  for  the  great  quantity 
of  necessary  moisture  which  is  drawn  off  from  the  mouth,  &c.  by  these 
means  must  be  supplied  some  other  way.  You  tremble  at  the  thought : 
-well  you  may,  for  you  are  in  great  danger.  May  God  look  upon  you, 
and  save  you  before  it  is  too  late  I  It  was  this  view  of  the  subject 
-which  led  Mr.  Sylvester  to  imagine  that  the  plant  derived  its  name 
from  Bacchus,  the  heathen  god  of  the  drunkards. 

**  *  Which  of  their  weapons  bath  the  conquest  got, 
Orer  their  wits  ;  the  pipe,  or  else  the  pot  ? 
For  even  the  derivation  of  the  name 
Seems  to  allude  to,  and  include  the  same; 
Tobacco,  a<  T«  Bmxx»*  one  would  say } 
To  cup-god  Bacchus  dedicated  ay.* 

"  It  is  with  pain  of  heart  that  I  am  obliged  to  say,  that  I  have  known 
several  who,  tnrough  their  immoderate  attachment  to  the  pipe,  have 
become  vile  sots.  There  are  others  who  are  walking  unconcernedly 
in  the  same  dangerous  road.  I  tremble  for  them.  Should  this  fall 
into  their  hands,*may  they  receive  it  as  a  warning  from  God  !  *' 

The  Royal  author,  King  James,  concludes  his  celebrated  "Counter- 
blaste  to  Tobacco  "  in  these  words  :  — 

"  Have  you  not  reason,  then,  to  be  ashamed  and  to  forbear  this  filthy 
novelty,  so  basely  grounded,, so  foolishly  received,  and  so  grossly  mis- 
taken in  the  right  use  thereof.  '  A  custom,  loathsome  to  the  eye, 
hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and 
in  the  black  stinking  fume  thereof,  nearest  resembling  the  horrible 
Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless !  *  '* 

Customs*  duties  are  — 

Unmanufactured,  stemmed  or  stripped,  Ss,  per  lb. 

„  unstemmed        •        3«.      ,^ 

Manufactured,  or  Cigars      -         -         9«.       „ 

Snuff 6*.      „ 

And  5  per  cent,  on  all. 
Stalks  and  flour  of  tobacco  prohibited. 

There  were  entered  for  home  consumption — 


Stemmed     -             -             .             - 
Unstemmed  -              -              -              - 
Manufisctured  and  snuff 

In  1854. 

In  1845. 

In  Nin«  nroDtlM 
or  1856. 

Lta. 

17,030,637 

13,30f),403 

206,495 

Lta. 
16,741.292 
14,ft33,709 

218.583 

Lta. 
11,714,782 
12,171,099 

1J*7,6S5 
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OPIUM,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

We  have  in  the  present  article  to  detail  the  results  of  an  examination 
of  numerous  samples  of  opium^  one  of  the  most  important  articles 
contained  in  the  whole  materia  medica. 

The  substance  known  as  opium  is  the  milky  juice  of  the  capsule  or 
seed  vessel  oipapaver  somni/enun^  evaporated  and  inspissated  by  ex- 
posure to  the  action  of  light  and  air,  during  which  it  acquires  its  dark 
colour  and  gummy  consistence. 

The  opium  poppy  is  an  annual  herbaceous  plant,  attaining  a  height 
usually  from  four  to  six  feet ;  there  are  two  well-marked  varieties  of 
it,  and  which  by  some  botanists  are  even  considered  to  be  distinct 
species  —  namely,  the  black  and  the  white.  By  far  the  largest  profwr- 
tion  of  the  opium  of  commerce  is  obtained  i'rom  the  latter  or  white 
variety. 

The  black  variety,  papaver  somni/erum  nigntmy  derives  its  name 
from  the  colour  of  its  sect  Is,  which  are  black. 

The  habitat  of  the  opium  poppy  is  Asia  and  Egypt,  but  it  is  c»cca- 
sionally  found  growing  wild  in  some  parts  of  Engtand,  having  pro- 
bably escaped  from  gardens  in  which  it  is  frequently  grown  for  the 
sake  of  its  dowers.  It  is  cultivated  for  the  purposes  of  coimnera^  in 
Hindostan,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  including  Turke^r,  and  in  Egypt- 
According  to  Dr.  Royle,  the  black  variety  is  cultivated  in  the 
Himalayas.  In  Europe,  the  opium  poppy  is  likewise  grown  to  some 
extent,  but  for  different  purposes — namely,  for  the  sake  of  the  cap- 
sules or  poppy-heads,  and  its  seeds,  which  yield  a  sweet  and  innocuous 
oil,  much  employed  in  painting  and  watch  ^making,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  less  liable  than  other  oils  to  oxidise  or  to  become  rancid.  The 
London  market  is  chiefly  supplied  with  poppy  heads  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mitcham  in  Surrey. 

Poppy  heads  or  capsules  are  ordered  in  the  London  and  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeias  to  be  ^rathered  when  quite  ripe,  while  the  Edinburgh 
College  directs  them  to  be  collected  whiFst  still  immature,  in  wliich 
state  they  -are  much  more  active.  A  decoction  of  the  dried  poppy 
capsule  is  rendered  brown  on  the  addition  of  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  a  meconate  of  iron  ;  while  with  nitric  acid 
a  slightly  orange  tinge  is  developed,  indicative  of  the  presence  of 
morphia. 

Structure  of  the  Poppy  Capsule, 

Since  the  poppy  capsule  is  employed  somewhat  extensively,  as 
will  appear  hereafter,  in  the  adulteration  of  opium,  it  will  be  proper 
to  describe  its  minute  organisation  or  intimate  structure*  as  ascer- 
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iined  bj  the  microscope;  so  that  the  observer,  in  subjecting  any 
xmple  of  opium  to  a  microscopic  examination,  may  be  able  readily 
r>  identify  tnose  tissues  frequently  contained  in  it  which  are  referable 
o  the  poppy  capsule. 

T*he  poppy  capsule  is  of  a  more  or  less  globose  or  ovate  globose 
brxn^  it  varies  in  size  from  a  hen's  egg  to  an  orange,  and  is  of  a 
i^ht,  spongy,  and  papyraceous  texture.  It  is  one-celled,  consisting 
>t*  numerous  carpels  enclosed  in  a  membranous  production  of  the  tha- 
a.iTiu8,  and  furnished  with  placentss,  which  form  dissepiments  in  the 
nterior  of  the  capsule,  the  number  and  posiiion  of  which  correspond 
Mrith  the  cai-pels.  Thin  sections  of  the  external  surface  or  the 
capsule,  examined  under  the  microscope,  are  seen  to  be  composed 
of  small,  angular  cells,  having  exceedingly  well-marked,  broad  walls 
or  parietes,  with  here  and  there  a  few  rounded  stomata.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  microscopic  examiner  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
witli   this  structure,  since  it  is  chiefly  the  external  portion  of  the 

Fig.  199. 


Portion  of  the  eaetemal  rarfaoe,  qtiearp^  of  the  Poprr  Capsvlk.    Drmwn  vlth  tke 
Camera  Luclda,  and  magnified  220  diameters. 


capsule  which  enters  into  the  adulteration  of  opium.     The  resem- 
blance of  this  membrane  to  the  cells  of  the  membrane  forming  the 
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surface  of  the  jrrain  of  wheat  is  verjr  great,  so  that  a  person  m'^i 
easily  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.     Fig.  199. 

The  structure  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  ap- 
sule,  and  which  is  situated  between  the  dissepiments,  is  verj  «lifi*ereaii 
it  consists  of  very  large  cells,  of  an  elongated  and  irregular  form,  bu: 
mostly  becoming:  narrow  towai*ds  either  extremity;  their  parietes  are 
very  thick,  and  oeatled  ;  this  membrane  is  also  furnished  with  a  tVt 
angular  stomata.     Fig,  200. 

FiM.  200. 


Portion  of  innev  larface  of  the  Porrr  CKfum^m^aulocarp.    Magaified  320  diameten. 

In  longitudinal  sections,  passing  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
capsule,  we  obtain  a  side  view  of  the  cells  which  form  the  outer  and 
inner  portions  of  the  capsule,  the  space  between  the  two  being  com- 
posed of  a  loose  and  open  cellular  tissue,  which  imparts  the  spongi- 
ness  to  the  capsule,  and  which  is  traversed  here  and  there  with 
bundles  of  dotted  ducts,  spiral  vessels,  and  woody  fibre. 

The  structure  of  the  dissepiments  or  placenta,  again,  differs  entirelj 
from  that  of  the  internal  wall  of  the  capsule.  The  surface  of  each 
dissepiment  on  both  sides  presents  numerous  dark  points  or  specks ; 
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.hese  consist  of  short,  raised  projections,  spermophores,  each  of  which 
>rigiiially  gave  support  to  a  distinct  seed,  which  in  the  ripe  cap- 

Fig,  201. 


Portion  of  sarfac«  of  one  of  the  jUacenUx  or  diMaepunmU  of  th«  Poppt  Gapsuia 
showing  one  of  the  ■permophoret.    Magnified  60  and  S30  diameteri. 

sule  is  found  to  be  usually  detached.  Those  portions  of  the  surface 
of  the  dissepiment,  lying  between  the  spermophores,  are  made  up  of 
cells,  which,  though  rather  large,  are  much  smaller  than  those  form- 
ing the  internal  surface  of  the  ciipsule;  they  are  somewhat  elongated, 
being  usually  narrow  at  each  end;  their  margins  or  parietes  are 
dotted,  and  there  are  no  stomata;  the  spermophores  or  projections 
supporting  the  seeds  are  composed  of  similar  cells,    i^;^.  201. 

In  transverse  sections  of  the  dissepiment  viewed  with  a  two-inch 
object  glass,  the  projections  or  spermophores  are  well  seen,  as  also  the 
manner  in  which  the  seeds  are  supported  and  distribut-ed.    Fig.  202. 

In  sections  of  the  same,  viewed  with  a  half-inch  object  glass,  the 
intimate  structure  of  the  dissepiments  may  be  followed  out.  The 
central  or  spongy  part,  which  swells  greatly  when  immersed  in  water, 
consists  of  tubular  cells  running  in  all  directions,  so  arranged  as  to 
leave  considerable  interstices  or  areolss  between  them,  together  with 
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bundles  of  woody  fibre  and  vessels,  one  of  which  bundles  passes 
through  the  centre  of  each  spermophore.     Fig,  203. 


Trantwrte  Motion  through  the  thicknew  of  ft  dineplment  of  Poppt  Catwim, 
shoving  the  tpcnnophorcs  with  the  M«d  ftttached.    MacnUM  10  diftmctcrm. 

The  structures  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  poppj  seed 
are  shown  in  Jigs.  203.  and  204. 

Collection  of  Opium, 

The  process  by  which  opium  is  obtained  from  the  poppy  ci4>sule  i! 
similar  m  principle  in  all  countries,  although  subject  to  various  modi- 
fications ;  it  consists  in  making  incisions  into  the  half-ripe  capsules 
and  in  collecting  the  juice  after  it  has  become  hardened  and  darkeneJ 
in  colour  by  exposure  to  air  and  light.     M ons.  C.  H.  Texier  *  thu^ 

*  Joarn.  de  Phann.,  xxi,  196. 
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describes  tbe  process  of  obtaining  opium  followed  in  Asia  Minor :  — 
^  A  few  dajs  after  the  flower  has  fallen,  men  and  women  repair  to  the 


Fig.VA. 


7WnM0«r*e  leetion  of  dineplment  of  Poppt  Capsvlb,  ihowing  two  of  the  ipermo- 
phoTM  with  ft  leed  ftttached.    Magnified  100  diftmeteri. 

fields,  and  cut  the  head  of  the  poppy  horizontally,  taking  care  that  the 
incisions  do  not  penetrate  the  internal  cavity  of  the  shell.  A  white 
substance  immediately  flows  out,  and  collects  in  tears  on  the  edges  of 
tbe  cuts.  In  this  state  tlie  field  is  lefl  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  opium  is  collected  by  large  blunt  knives.  Each 
head  furnishes  opium  once  only,  and  that  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
{Trains.  Thus  collected,  opium  has  the  form  of  a  glutinous  and  gra- 
nular jelly.  It  is  deposited  in  small  earthen  vessels,  and  beaten  up 
with  saliva.     When  asked  why  water  was  not  employed  in  place  of 
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saliva,  the  answer  was  that  water  caused  it  to  spoil.    It  is  aftenrtrdi 
enveloped  in  dry  leaves,  and  in  this  state  it  is  sold.     The  seed  cf 


Fragment  of  Pofpt  Sbbd.  showing  portions  of  the  three  membranes  vhidx  eompow 
the  hnsk  of  seed,  as  well  as  the  c«Us  containing  the  oil  in  globulse,  which  form 
the  substance  of  the  seed  itself.    Magnified  100  diameters. 

those  poppies  which  have  yielded  opium  are  equally  good  for  sowing 
the  following  year." 

In  Persia,  according  to  Kaempfer,  the  incisions  are  made  crosswise 
by  a  fine-edfred  knife ;  while  Kerr  states  that  in  the  province  of 
Behar  ^*  two  longitudinal  double  incisions  are  made  upon  each  half- 
ripe  capsule,  passing  from  below  upwards,"  care  being  taken  that  the 
internal  cavity  of  the  capsule  be  not  penetrated. 

A  very  interesting  and  important  account  of  the  cultivation  and 
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&nufacture  of  Indian  opium  has  been  published  hy  Dr.  Eat  well,  and 
>ru  which  we  much  regret  that  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
lote  largely.  A  long  abstract  of  the  communication  referred  to 
II  be  found  in  the  author*s  Report  on  Opium  published  in  ^^  The 
ancet," 

Analysis  of  Opium, 

The  united  labours  of  various  chemists  have  shown  that  opium  is 
le  of  the  nio:»t  complex  of  vegetable  substances  with  which  we  are  at 
resent  acquainted.  To  give  anything  like  a  complete  account  of  the 
:ialjsis  of  opium,  and  of  the  labours  which  have  been  bestowed  upon 
,  would  itself  occupy  a  volume ;  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves 
itli  such  a  description  of  the  composition  of  that  drug  as  is  necessary 
5  enable  the  inquirer  to  ascertain  for  himself  its  strength  and  purity. 

Chemists  have  succeeded  in  detecting  in,  and  isolating  from,  gum 
pium  the  following  active  principles  and  constituents  : — morphia^ 
arcotiTUL,  codeia,  narceicL,  meconine^  ihehia  or  paramorphia,  psendo- 
norphia  ?  meconic  acid,  hrown  acid  extractive,  ntdphuric  acid,  resiti, 
ai,  oU,  gummy  matter,  caoutchouc^  albumen,  odorous  principle,  (volatile 
n\?)  and  lignin;  to  these  maybe  added  another  substamce  not  in- 
;luded,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  any  of  the  analyses  of  opium 
fot  given,  although  it  is  frequently  contained  in  it  in  large  amount ; 
^e  refer  to  glucose  or  grape  sugar. 

Of  the  more  active  principles  of  opium  the  most  important  belong 
to  the  class  of  alkaloids,  as  morphia  and  nurcotina,  and  furm  bases ; 
while  others  readily  unite  with  oxygen,  and  play  the  part  of  acids, 
some  of  which  enter  into  combination  with  the  alkaloids.  The  most 
complete  analyses  of  opium  which  have  as  yet  been  published  are 
those  by  Mulder,  Schindler,  and  Bilu. 

Mulder's  Analysis,* 


1.  Morphia 

2.  NjircotioA 

3.  Codeia 
4-  Narceine 

5.  Mecoiiine 

6.  Meconic  acid 

7.  Fat        - 
(t.  Caoutchouc 
9.  Resin    - 

In.  Gummy  extractive 

11.  Gum     - 

12.  Hucut  - 

13.  Water   - 


Total 


10-842 

4-106 

9-852 

2-842 

3-800 

. 

6-808 

a-i.-K) 

9-360 

7-702 

6-546 

_ 

0-678 

0-834 

0-848 

o-s-w 

0-620 

« 

6662 

7-5f« 

7-681 

9  902 

13-240 

. 

0-804 

0  846 

0-314 

0*380 

0*608 

- 

.VI 24 

3-968 

7  620 

7-252 

6-644 

. 

2166 

l^.M) 

1-816 

4*204 

1-.S08 

. 

6t)12 

50»; 

3674 

^IhA 

8-206 

. 

3-682 

2-028 

4-112 

2-20H 

1-834 

re      . 

25-200 

31-470 

21-834 

22-6')6 

25-740 

£ 

1-042 

2D96 

0-698 

2998 

0896 

_ 

19-086 

17-098 

21-068 

lH-496 

18-022 

. 

9846 

12-i26 

11-422 

13-0*4 

14-022 

- 

2*148 

2-496 

0-568 

2-754 
5,9-000 

3-332 

- 

100-000 

100-000 

loo-ooo 

99-998 

*  Fharm.  Central-Blatt  fUr  1837,  t.  574. 
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SehindUra  Analyses.* 


oS^. 

Opiun. 

SET 

Morphia 

Narcotln*    -              -              -              _              , 
Codeift         ..... 
Naroeine     ..... 
Hecooine    ..... 
Meconicacld             .             .             .             . 
Resin          ..... 
Ba«8orin.  caoutchouc,  fat,  and  llgniu     - 
Salts  and  folatile  oii  . 

Lime  and  inagneiia   .... 
Aiumiaa,  oxiue  of  iron,  silica,  and  phosphate  of 
lime         -             -              -              .              _ 
Brown  add.  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water 
Browa  acid,  soluble  in  water,  gum,  and  loss 

10  30 
1-30 
0-25 
0-71 
008 
4-70 
10  93 
S6a5 
3-60 
047 

OU 

104 

40-13 

4-M> 
3-47 
0-52 
0-4« 
0-30 
4-38 
810 
17- 18 

3eo 

04» 

0-M 
0-40 
56  49 

7-» 

Total       .... 

100-00      1       lOOHX) 

1(KM» 

BiUz^s  Analyses,^ 


Orimtai 
Opium. 

From 

FVM 

Morphia  ..... 

•  Nimm 

^AteS- 

9-?5 

2000 

6-« 

Narcotina          '    . 

7-50 

6-25 

33-00 

Meconic  add  (impure) 

Bitter  extractfte    .              .              .              - 

13-75 

is-oo 

19-U 

22-00 

8-50 

UtIO 

Deposit    -              -              -              .              - 
Albumen  ..... 

7-75 
2000 

4-75 

irso 

la-on 

Balsamic  matter     .... 

6-25 

7«^ 

6-^ 

Caoutchouc            .... 

2-(W 

1050 

4-5.i 

Gum,  with  lime      .... 

1-25 

0-80 

l-IO 

Sulphate  of  potash.             -              .             - 

2-(iO 

2^ 

2'W) 

Lime,  iron,  alumina,  and  phosphoric  acid 
Woody  fibre           -              . 

1-M) 
3-75 

0^ 

1-50 

Ammonia,  folatile  oil,  and  loss 

Total      -             -             -             - 

3-00 
10000 

110 

IbO 

lOODO 

loom 

Of  tbe  numerous  constituents  of  opium  it  is  onlj  necessary,  for  ^^^ 
purpose  we  have  in  view, — namely,  the  detection  of  adulteration, — th«: 
we  should  be  acquainted  with  the  properties  of,  and  methods  of  ob- 
taining, morphia,  narcotina,  and  meconic  acid. 

Morphia  exists  in  opium,  chiefly  in  combination  with  meconic  and 


*  Pharm.  Central -Blatt  ftir  1834.  s.  754. 
t  Pharm.  CentraUBlalt  Oir  1831,  s.  757. 
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sulphuric  acids.  Pure  morphia  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  trans- 
parent, right  rhombic,  prismatic  crystals.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction, 
as  shown  oj  turmeric  and  reddened  litmus  papers ;  it  is  nearly  in« 
soluble  in  cold  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  de^ee  of  bitterness; 
boiling  water  dissolves  a  little  more  than  one-hundredth  part  of  mor* 
phia.  It  is  soluble  in  forty  parts  of  cold  absolute  alcobm,  and  thirty 
parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  but  it  is  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  ether.  It 
IS  soluble  in  the  oils  (fixed  and  volatile),  in  solutions  of  soda  and 
potash,  and  also,  but  in  much  smaller  quantity,  in  solution  of  am- 
monia; lastly,  it  readily  dissolves  in  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and 
acetic  acids. 

The  Dublin  College  now  admits  morphia  amongst  its  pharmaceutical 
preparations.  It  directs  the  morphia  to  be  precipitated  hj  the  addi- 
tion of  chloride  of  calcium  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  infusion  of 
opium ;  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  a  slight 
excess  of  solution  of  ammonia  added ;  the  precipitate  which  is  now 
thrown  down  is  to  be  collected  and  washed  with  distilled  water,  and 
finally  dried. 

The  following,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  obtaining 
morphia  in  a  state  of  purity ;  it  is  a  modification  of  the  process  re- 
commended by  Thiboumary.  To  the  watery  extract  of  opium  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  is  to  be  added,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  not  in 
excess  ;  the  precipitate  thus  thrown  down,  after  being  washed  with 
water  and  proof  spirit,  is  to  be  boiled  with  animal  charcoal  and 
rectified  spirit;  the  solution  is  to  be  filtered  and  evaporated,  by  which 
means  morphia  in  crystals  is  procured.  The  morphia  obtained  by  the 
above  process  is  not  absolutely  pure,  but  contains  narcotina,  which 
may  be  thus  got  rid  of :— After  tne  precipitate  on  the  filter  has  been 
washed  with  water,  dried,  and  mixed  with  proof  spirit,  acetic  acid  is 
to  be  added  drop  by  drop  until  the  solution  slightly  reddens  litmus  ; 
the  morphia  will  be  taken  up,  but  not  the  narcotina ;  the  former  is  to 
be  again  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

Morphia  and  its  salts  are  reddened  by  nitric  acid,  with  which  they  form 
an  orange-red  solution ;  this  is  darkened  by  adding  excess  of  ammonia, 
but  becomes  yellow  after  a  time.  Neutral  sesquichloride  of  iron 
poured  on  morphia  renders  it  blue,  as  also  its  salts  if  concentrated, 
if  an  excess  of  water,  or  acids  or  ^alkalies,  be  added  to  this  blue  com- 
pound, the  colour  becomes  destroyed.  The  most  delicate  test  for  the 
presence  of  morphia  or  its  salts  is  chloride  of  gold,  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  which  to  the  solution,  throws  down  a  yellow  precipitate, 
which  is  redis8olve<l  on  shaking.  If  a  little  liquor  potassfe  be  now 
added,  it  becomes  first  greenish,  then  bluish  violet,  and  lastly,  purple. 

NarcoHna, — The  greater  part  of  narcotina  is  said  toexiitt  in  opium 
in  a  free  state,  as  it  is  removable  by  ether  without  the  aid  of  either 
acids  or  alkalies.  The  properties  of  narcotina  do  not  appear  to  be  as 
yet  fully  and  satisfactorily  determined ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  its  pure  state  it  is  possessed  of  but  little  activity.     Dr.  Roots 
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administered  it  in  doses,  gradually  increased  to  a  scruple,  without  aar 
ill  consequences  ensuing. 

Narcotina  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  with  which  it  forms  an  orange- 
coloured  solution,  and  is  turned  yellow  by  sulphuric  acid.  Ve^ 
table  colours  are  not  affected  by  it.  by  which  it  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  morphia.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  cold  water,  bat  is 
soluble  in  400  parts  of  boiling  water  ;  cold  alcohol  takes  it  up  spar- 
ingly, hut  it  dissolves  in  twenty-four  parts  of  boiling  alcohol ;  it  is 
likewise  soluble  in  ether  and  the  volatile  oils. 

Meconic  Acid.  —  This  is  usually  prepared  by  heating  meconate  of 
lime  in  hot  water  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits 
crystals  of  meconic  acid.  When  pure,  it  occurs  in  white,  transparent 
micaceous  scales,  which  are  soluble  in  four  times  their  weight  of  boil- 
ing water,  but  at  this  temperature  water  decomposes  it^  Cold  water 
dissolves  a  smaller  quantity  of  meconic  acid,  but  it  is  entirely  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

Meconic  acid  reddens  the  neutral  sesquisalts  of  iron,  forming  me- 
connte  of  sei<quioxide  of  iron ;  but  this  red  colour  is  destroyed  by 
alkalies,  protochloride  of  tin,  and  nitric  acid  aided  by  heat.  Am- 
monio-sulphate  of  copper  throws  down  a  green  precipitate  (meconate 
of  copper),  and  it  furnishes  white  precipitates,  which  are  soluble  in 
nitric  acid,  with  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  chloride  of 
barium.  Meconic  acid  is  not  reddened  by  chloride  of  gold.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  acetaten,  sulphocyanides,  and  some  other  sub- 
stances equally  with  meconic  acid  possess  the  power  of  communicating 
a  red  colour  to  the  sesquisalts  of  iron. 

For  a  further  account  of  the  characters  and  properties  of  the  re- 
maining constituents  of  opium,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  third  edition  of  Fereira's  ^*  Elements  of  Materia 
Medica." 

Varieties  of  Opium. 

.  Several  varieties  of  opium  are  imported  into  this  country,  and  are 
met  with  in  commerce.  Of  these,  the  following  are  the  principal : — 
Smyrna,  Tuekbt,  or  Levant  Opium. — This  occurs  in  irregular, 
rounded,  or  flattened  masses  of  various  sizes,  but  rarely  exceeding  two 
pounds  in  weight,  enveloped  in  leaves,  and  with  rumex  capsules  ad- 
hering to  the  surface ;  some  of  the  flat  cakes  are  not  furnished  with 
capsules,  and  in  this  state  somewhat  resemble  Constantinople  opium. 
When  first  imported,  the  masses  are  soft,  and  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  but  by  keeping  they  become  hard  and  blackish ;  it  breaks  with 
a  waxy  lustre ;  its  odour  is  strong,  its  taste  bitter,  acrid,  nauseous, 
and  persistent.  M.  Guibourt  coiisiders  the  masses  to  be  made  up  of 
agglutinated  granules  or  tears,  and  he  regards  this  character  as  a  test 
of  purity.  It  yields  more  morphia  and  meconic  acid  than  either  Con- 
stantinople or  Egyptian  opium ;  the  average  quantity  of  morphia  ob? 
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tainable  in  from  it  is  about  eight  per  cent.  The  narcotine  may  be 
estimated  at  somewhere  about  four  per  cent.  Merck  *  examined  &ye 
kinds  of  Smyrna  opium ;  from  the  worst  lie  obtained  three  to  four  per 
cent,  of  morphia;  from  the  best  13  to  13'5  per  cent. 

Constantinople  Opium. — Of  this  kind  of  opium  Professor  Guibourt 
gives  the  following  description :  —  "  There  are  two  sorts  of  it — one 
in  very  large  irregular  cakes,  which  are  flattened  like  the  Smyrna 
opiam  ;  this  is  of  very  good  quality.     The  other  is  in  small,  flattened, 
regular  cakes,  of  a  lenticular  form,  from  two  to  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and  covered  with  the  poppy  leaf,  the  median  nerves  of 
'wbicli  divide  the  disk  into  two  parts.     It  has  an  odour  similar  to  the 
preceding  kind,  but  more  feeble ;  it  blackens  and  dries  in  the  air.     It 
IS   more  mucilaginous  than  Smyrna  opium."     The  cakes  are  never 
covered  with  rumex  capsules.     Constantinople  opium  is  inferior  to  the 
Smyrna  kind,  but  superior  to  the  Egyptian  opium,     Guibourt  states 
that  it  yields  only  half  the  morphia  procurable  from  Smyrna  opium, 
but  it  furnishes  n^ore  morphia  than  the  Egyptian  opium.     This  state- 
ment  does  not  agree,  however,  with  the  experience  of  Mr.  Duncan, 
of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Christ json  and  Merck,  all  of  whom  obtained  very 
large  quantities  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  from  it ;  these  diflerences 
probably  depend  upon  the  unequal  quality  of  the  opium  produced  in 
various  portions  of  the  Turkisn  empire,  and  which,  being  exported 
from  thence,  bears  the  name  of  Constantinople  opium. 

^Egyptian  Opium. — It  occurs  in  round  flattened  cakes,  of  about 
three  inches  diameter,  covered  externally  with  the  vestiges  of  some 
leaf;  it  is  usually  very  dry ;  it  is  distinguished  from  the  two  preceding 
varieties  by  its  reddish  colour,  analogous  to  that  of  Socotrine  or  he- 
patic aloes.  Some  very  inferior  qusuities  are  sometimes  oflered  for 
sale,  and  which  appear  to  the  sight  and  touch  to  be  largely  adulterated. 
It  does  not  blacken  by  keeping,  and  its  odour  is  less  strong ;  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  it  usually  becomes  soft.  Egyptian  opium  is  for  the 
most  part  inferior  to  either  Smyrna  or  Constantinople  opium,  but  its 
strength  and  quality  are  not  uniform.  Guibourt  states  that  it  yields 
only  five  sevenths  of  the  morphia  procurable  from  Smyrna  opium ; 
the  morphia  obtained  is  purified  with  great  difficulty.  The  watery 
infusion  of  this  opium  possesses  a  distinct  odour  of  acetic  acid. 

Tbbbizond  ob  Pbbsian  Opium. — Some  years  sinci  a  quantity  of 
this  opium  was  imported  into  this  country  from  Trebizond.  It  was 
in  the  form  of  sticks,  rendered  somewhat  angular  by  pressure,  about 
six  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  enveloped  in  smooth, 
shiny  paper,  and  tied  with  cotton.  Its  colour  is  similar  to  that  of 
Socotrine  aloes ;  its  odour  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  Egyptian  kind, 
but  less  than  Smyrna  opiimi ;  it  is  very  inferior. 

Indian  Opium.  —  There  are  three  varieties  of  this  kind  of  opiiun 
met  with  in  commerce,  under  the  names  of  Mcdwa^  Benares^  and  Patna 
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opium  ;  the  last  two  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  asd 
may  be  included  under  the  one  head  of  Bengal  opium. 

Bengal  Opium  is  brought  into  this  country  in  balls,  each  of  ahoot 
three  and  a  half  pounds  in  weight ;  and  which  are  packed  in  chesu, 
each  holding  about  forty  balls.  They  are  hard,  globular,  and  aboat 
as  large  as  a  child^s  head.  They  are  coated  externally  with  the  petah 
of  the  poppy,  fastened  together  by  means  of  a  paste  called  lewak; 
this  covermg,  though  dis^Msed  in  layers,  is  firm,  and  weighs  about 
fourteen  ounces.  On  removing  this,  the  opium  is  found  to  be  of  the 
consistence  of  a  soft,  homogeneous  extract  of  a  blackish  brown  colour ; 
its  odour  and  taste  are  strong,  and  it  rapidly  becomes  mouldj  on  ex- 
posure to  air.  Benares  and  Patna  opiums  are  exported  from  Calcutta ; 
the  former  is  most  esteemed  by  the  Chinese.  Dr.  Smytteti  *  procured 
only  2^  or  3  per  cent,  of  morphia  from  Bengal  opium ;  but  it  has 
been  estimated  by  Mr.  Morson  that  Benares  opium  contains  rather 
more  than  half  the  quantity  of  morphia  contained  in  good  Turkey 
opium ;  while,  from  a  table  given  in  Dr.  £atweirs  work  on  Opiiim,  it 
appears  that  the  average  quantity  of  morphia  yielded  by  Benares 
opium  in  the  season  184^—46  was  2*48  per  cent.,  and  of  narootina, 
5*26  per  cent. :  in  1846—47,  morphia,  2*38;  narcotina,  4'52  per  cent. : 
in  1847 — 48,  morphia,  2*20;  narcotina,  5*68  per  cent.:  and  in  the 
season  of  1848 — 49,  the  average  per  cent,  was  3'21  morphine,  and 
4*06  narcotine.  These  results  show  that  Benares  opium  is  somewhat 
deficient  in  morphia  but  rich  in  narcotina. 

Garden  Patna  Opium. — This  kind  of  opium  is  imported  in  square 
cakes  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter  each  way  and  one  inch 
thick,  and  wrapped  in  thin  plates  of  mica.  Professor  Guibourt  de- 
scribes it  as  *^  having  the  appearance  of  a  well- prepared,  shiny,  dry, 
pharmaceutical  extract ;  its  colour  is  blackish  brown,  and  its  odour 
not  so  strong  as  that  of  Smyrna  opium." 

Malwa  Opium. — There  are  two  varieties  of  Malwa  opium.  It 
was  formerly  considered  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  but  it  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time  much  esteemed.  One  variety  consists  of  round  flattened 
cakes  of  about  ten  ounces  in  weight,  and  is  packed  in  coarsely-pow- 
dered poppy  petals.  It  is  of  moderately  firm  consistence,  and  of  a 
homogeneous  texture ;  its  colour  is  dark  brown,  and  the  smell  resem- 
bles somewhat  that  of  Smyrna  opium.  The  other  variety  is  met  with 
in  flattened  cakes  without  any  out^side  coating ;  externally  it  is  of  a 
dull,  opaque,  blackish  brown  colour,  but  the  interior  is  soft  and  deeper 
in  colour ;  its  odour  is  somewhat  similar  to,  though  not  so  powerful, 
as  Smyrna  opium.  It  yields  only  one  third  the  quantity  of  morphia 
furnished  by  Smyrna  opium.  Dr.  Smytten  obtained  only  from  3  to 
5  per  cent,  of  morphia,  but  from  finer  samples  as  much  as  7}  to  8  per 
cent. 

Cutch  Opium, — This  occurs  in  small  cakes,  rather  more  than  one 

*  Tranf .  of  the  Med.  and  Phyt.  Soc.  of  Calcutta,  tL 
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inch  in  diameter,  and  appears  to  be  enclosed  in  fri^ments  of  leaves ; 
its  odour  is  not  so  strong  as  that  of  Smyrna  opium. 

Kandeish  Opium  is  imported  in  round  flattened  cakes  about  half  a 
pound  weight  each.  It  is  hard,  brittle,  nearly  black,  and  breaks  with 
a  gritty  or  granular  fracture.  According  to  Mr.  Solly,  100  grains 
furnished  72  grains  of  soluble  matter,  and  about  7  grains  of  morphia. 
Kngush  Opium. — This  opium  is  met  with  in  flat  cakes  or  balls, 
covered  with  leaves.  In  appearance  it  more  resembles  the  best 
ISrryptian  opium  than  any  other  kind ;  its  colour  is  like  that  of  hepatic 
aloes,  and  it  possesses  the  peculiar  smell  of  opium  moderately  strong. 
From  one  sample  of  English  opium,  Mr.  Hennell  *  obtained  as  mucii 
as  7 '5 7  per  cent,  of  morphia,  while  from  Turkey  opium  he  only  pro- 
cured 7*0  per  cent.  Mr.  Morson  \  obtained  4*4  per  cent,  of  morphia 
and  2-/5S  of  narcotina  from  another  sample.  Mr.  Young  X  states  that 
Sn^Iish  opium  is  stronger  than  ordinary  commercial  opium,  six  ounces 
of  the  former  being  equal  to  eight  of  the  latter. 

Fbbnch  Opium. — This  kind  of  opium  is  described  by  M.  Pelletier  § 
as  being  of  a  deep  reddish  brown  colour,  and  brittle  when  dry.  Its 
taste  was  somewhat  different  to  that  of  Smvrna  opium  ;  it  left  a  less 
insoluble  residuum  than  Eastern  opium,  and  he  procured  more  mor- 
phia from  it  than  from  Sm3rrna  opium.  In  an  experiment  on  about 
two  ounces  of  each,  he  obtained  about  10'38  per  cent,  from  the  former, 
and  <»nly  7*08  per  cent,  from  the  latter.  It  contained  no  narcotina. 
The  disappearance  of  one  principle  (narcotina),  and  the  augmentation 
of  another  (morphia),  caused  by  climate,  are  interesting  and  impor- 
tant facts.  Petit  II  got  from  16  to  18  percent  of  morphia;  and 
Caventou  obtained  from  22  to  28  per  cent,  from  French  opium ;  but 
in  the  latter  case  the  morphia  was  probably  very  impure. 

German  Opium. — This  opium,  when  obtained  from  the  Papaver 
soraniferum  (a)  nigrum^  furnished  under  the  analysis  of  Blitz,  of 
Erfurt,  from  16  J  to  20  per  cent,  of  morphia,  and  from  6}  to  9^  of 
narcotina ;  while  from  that  produced  by  the  P.  somniferum  (li) 
album,  and  on  which  he  procured  conversely  6*8  per  cent,  of  morphia, 
and  33  per  cent  of  narcotina. 


On  thb  Adultbbations  op  Opium. 

Opium,  like  most  other  articles  of  a  costly  character,  is  subjected  to 
considerable  and  varied  adulteration,  as  proved  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  nearly  all  writers  on  this  important  drug,  and  as  well  by 
the  results  of  the  analyses  of  numerous  samples. 

"The  first  sophistication,"  says  Dr.  Pereira,  "which  opium  receives, 

*  Trsnf.  Soc.  Arts,  xliil.  67.  t  Ibid.  1.  2S. 

X  Dancan,  Suppl.  to  the  Ed.  Disp.  p.  81. 
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is  that  practised  by  the  peasants  who  collect  it,  and  who  lightlj  scrape 
the  epidermis  from  the  shells  or  capsules  to  augment  the  weight. 
This  operation  adds  about  one- twelfth  of  foreign  matters.**  Id  further 
proof  of  the  practice  of  this  adulteration,  we  have  likewise  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Inipey,  who  states :  *^  It  is  during  the  operation  of  scrap- 
ing that  the  firnt  sophistication  occurs,  the  scraper  being  carri^^i 
heavily  over  the  capsule,  taking  with  it  a  considerable  part  of  the  beani 
or  pubescence." 

According  to  Dr.  Eatwell,  whose  Report  on  Indian  opium  we 
have  already  referred  to,  ^Hhe  grosser  impurities  usually  mixed 
with  the  drug,  to  increase  its  weight,  are  mud,  sand,  powdered  ckar- 
caalj  soot,  cow-dung,  pounded  poppy  petals,  and  pounded  seeds  of 
various  descriptions.  AH  of  these  substances  are  readily  discoverable 
in  breaking  up  the  drug  in  cold  water,  removing  the  soluble  and 
lighter  portions  of  the  diffused  mass  by  decantation,  and  carefully 
examining  the  sediment  By  this  means,  impurities  of  the  above 
nature  usuallv  become  physically  apparent.  Fltjur  is  a  very  fuTourite 
article  of  adulteration,  but  is  readily  detected.  Opium  so  adulterated 
ipeedily  becomes  sour ;  it  breaks  with  a  peculiar  short,  ragged  frac- 
ture, the  sharp  edges  of  which  are  dull,  and  not  pink  and  translucent 
as  they  should  be  ;  and,  on  squeezing  a  mass  of  the  drug  afler  immer- 
sion  in  water,  tlie  starch  may  be  seen  oozing  from  its  surface.  The 
application  of  the  iodine  test,  however,  furnishes  conclusive  eTidence 
of  its  presence,  or  at  least  of  that  of  some  amylaceous  compound.  The 
farina  of  the  boiled  potato  is  not  unfrequently  made  use  of ;  ghee  and 
goor  (an  impure  treacle)  are  also  occasionally  used,  as  being  articles 
at  the  command  of  most  of  the  cultivators.  Their  presence  is  revealed 
by  the  peculiar  odour  and  consistence  which  they  impart  to  the  drug. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  a  variety  of  vegetable  juices,  extracts,  ntdps, 
and  colouring  matters  are  occasionally  fraudulently  mixed  with  the 
opium,  such  as  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  common  prieUy  pear 
{Cactus  dilenii),  the  extracts  prepared  from  the  tobacco  plant  (Nico- 
tiana  tabacum),  the  Datura  stramonium,  and  the  Indian  hemp  {Can- 
ttabis  indica),  &c.  The  gummy  exudations  from  various  plants  are 
frequently  used  ;  and  of  pulps,  the  most  ffemiently  employed  are 
those  of  the  tamarind,  and  of  the  Bael  fruit  {^gle  marmelos).  To 
impart  colour  to  the  drug,  various  substances  are  employed,  as 
catechu,  turmeric,  the  powdered  flowers  of  the  mowha  tree  {Bassia 
lati/olia),  &c:" 

"  from  one  sample  of  Smyrna  opium,"  writes  Dr.  Pereira,  "weigh- 
ing ten  ounces,  I  obtained  ten  drachms  of  stones  and  gravel." 
Speaking  of  Egyptian  opium,  Dr.  Pereira  writes: —  "  Some  very  in- 
ferior qualities  are  sometimes  offered  for  sale,  which  appear  to  tbe 
sight  and  touch  to  be  largely  adulterated.*'  And  further  on,  the 
same  author  goes  on  to  state  : — "Opium  is  brought  into  tlie  market  of 
unequal  degrees  of  purity,  in  consequence  of  its  naviag  been  subjected 
to  adulteration,  and  partly  perhaps  from  the  employment  of  different 
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methods  of  preparation.  Furthermore,  opium  from  which  the 
morphia  has  been  extracted  has  been  fraudulently  introduced  into 
commerce."* 

Landerer  j*  has  described  an  adulteration  of  a  sample  of  opium  ob- 
tained direct  from  Smyrna,  which  he  discovered  in  the  preparation  of 
a  tincture.     After  several  hours*  digestion,  the  tincture  assumed  a 
slimy  or  mucilaginous  condition,  and    in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
became  so  gelatiniform,  that  it  could  not  be  poured  out  from  the  glass; 
by  a  careful  examination,  sdUp  powder  in  large  proportion  was  dis- 
covered  in  the  opium ;  and  Landerer  was  afterwards  informed  that 
this  is  a  very  common  adulteration,  practised  in  order  to  make  the 
opium  harder,  and  to  hasten  the  process  of  drying.     Dr.  Pereira  also 
speaks  of  an  opium  which  contained  a  gelatiniform  substance  %  ;  and 
Mr.  Morson  has  met  with  an  opium,  in  which  an  apparently  similar 
substance  was   present.  §       Landerer  also  states,  that  the  extract 
obtained  by  boiling  the  poppy  plants js  commonly  added  to  Smyrna 
opium.  II 

In  Dr.  Normandy's  work  ("  Commercial  Handbook  of  Chemical 
Analysis  ")  we  meet  with  the  following  statements  relating  to  the  adul- 
teration of  this  drug :  "  Opium  is  often  met  with  in  commerce  from 
which  the  morphine  has  been  extracted  ;  on  the  other  hand,  this 
valuable  drug  is  often  found  adulterated  with  starchy  water^  Spanish 
liqnorice^  lactucarium^  extract  of  poppy  leaven^  of  glaucium  hiteum^  and 
other  vegetable  extracts^  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth^  or  other  gums^ 
clay,  sandy  gravel ;  often  the  opium  is  mixed  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  when 
fresh  and  soft,  with  finely-bruised  grapes  from  which  the  stones  have 
been  removed ;  sometimes,  also,  a  mixture,  fabricated  by  bruising  the 
exterior  skins  of  the  capsules  and  stalks  of  the  poppy,  together  with 
the  white  of  eggs,  in  a  stone  mortar,  is  added  in  certain  proportions 
to  the  opium.  In  fact,  this  most  valuable  drug,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important  and  most  frequently  used  in  medicine,  is  also  one  of 
the  most  extensively  adulterated.*' 

It  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  foregoing  quotations  and  extracts, 
that  gum  opium  is  very  extensively  adulterated ;  it  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  any  observations  have  yet  been  made  respecting  the 
adulteration  of  powdered  opium ;  whether,  for  instance,  like  so  many 
other  vegetable  powders,  it  is  subjected  to  sophistication  in  the  pro- 
cess of  grinding. 

The  majority  of  observations  found  in  works  treating  of  adulteration 
are  nearly  all  of  a  general  character,  and  fail  to  show  the  condition  as 


•  Journ.  de  Pharro.,  xxiv.  3J5.  446.}  xxt.297.;  alto  Journ.  de  China.  MW.   Iv.,  Sude 
Ser..  pp.  335.  432. 
t  Buchner'8  Renertoritiio,  bd.  vi.,  heft  3.,  p.  349. 
X  ElementB  of  Materia  Medica,  toI.  ii.  p.  1742.    Second  Edition. 
^  Pharra.  Jotlrn.,  vol.  iv.  p.  503. 
Ii  Arcbir.  der  Pharim.,  September,  1850,  p.  293. 
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to  puritj  of  the  articles  as  they  actually  reach  the  consnmer ;  the 
great  object  of  these  inquiries  is  to  supply  this  chief  defect  in  oar 
existing  information,  a  work,  in  many  cases,  of  extreme  labour  and 
difficulty,  but  it  is  upon  this  feature  that  the  value  and  interest  of 
these  articles  mainly  depend.  We  thus  ascertain  what  are  the  common 
and  prevailinor  adulterations,  what  the  more  uncommon  and  rare,  and 
lastly,  we  are  enabled  to  reject  a  whole  h<ist  of  subst-ances  and  mate^ 
rials  from  the  list  of  alleged  sophistications. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  TVwafy- 
three  samples  of  the  principal  kinds  of  Oum  Opium  m  the  state  in 
which  it  is  imported  into  this  country.    These  were — 

That  out  of  the  Twenty^ihree  samples  of  gum  opium  analjrsed,  ninetetn 
were  adulterated,  and  four  only  genuine,  many  of  these,  as  shown 
by  the  microscope,  being  adulterated  to  a  large  extent ;  the  prevail- 
ing adulterations  being  with  poppt  capsule  and  whbat  fix>us. 

That  the  amount  of  alkaix>id8  varied  from  2*7  to  14*0  per  cenr^  or 
in  the  proportion  of  nearly  one  to  five ;  that  is,  some  of  the  samples 
were  nve  times  as  strong  as  others.  This  variation  of  strength  is 
partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  adulteration  to  which  so  many  of  the 
samples  were  subjected,  but  partly  also  to  the  varying  activity  of 
the  opium,  determined  by  natural  causes,  such  as  differences  of  soil, 
climate,  and  mode  of  preparation. 

The  above  analyses,  therefore,  incontestably  prove  that  opium,  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  imported  into  this  country,  is  very  extensively  and 
commonly  adulterated. 

Looking  at  the  results  of  the  chemical  analyses  of  the  opium  we  per- 
ceive that  the  different  samples  vary  in  the  most  remarkable  manner 
in  their  composition.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case  that  one 
would,  in  several  instances,  be  led  to  suspect  the  fact  of  adulteration 
from  the  chemical  analyses  alone,  without,  however,  being  able  posi- 
tively to  affirm  its  existence,  in  consequence  of  the  degree  to  which, 
in  extreme  cases,  the  composition  of  gum  opium  of  undoubted  purity 
is  itself  found  to  vary.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  such  yanation, 
however,  we  are  still  enabled  to  indicat-e,  in  addition  to  those  already 
enumerated  as  being  adulterated  with  poppy  capsule  and  wheat  flour, 
as  undoubtedly  adulterated,  two  samples  of  Smyrna  opium,  and  two  of 
Egyptian  opium,  which  were  adulterated  with  scmdy,  sugar^  and  gum. 

From  the  analyses  instituted  of  Forty  samples  of  powdered  opium 
it  appeared  : — 
lliat    Thirty-one  of  the  samples   were  adulterated,  and  .one   only 

genuine ;  the  principal  adulterations,  as  in  the  previous  case,  being 

with  POPPT  CAPSULE  and  wheat  floub. 
That  four  of  the  samples  were  further  adulterated  by  the  addiUon 

of  POWDERED  WOOD,  introduced  no  doubt  in  the  process  of  grind- 
ing 
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That  the  amount  of  aVudoids  varied  from  23  up  to  12*2  per  cent.,  or 
ill  the  proportion  of  nearly  one  to  six —  that  is,  the  samples  differed 
in  strength  in  that  ratio.  The  lowest  amounts  of  alkaloids  furnishe<i 
by  the  powdered  opiums  were  2'd  and  3*2  per  cent. ;  these  were,  in 
all  probability,  exhausted  opiums,  which  had  been  previously  em« 
ployed  in  the  preparation  of  tincture. 

We  believe  that  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  practice  with  druorgist«  to 
employ  the  insoluble  residue,  whec  dried  and  pulverised,  left  from 
the  preparation  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  in  the  adulteration  of  pow- 
dered opium.  We  have  also  known  it  to  be  used  for  making  the 
unguentum  gallsB  compositum. 

''I  have  known,*^  states  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  "  extract  of  opium  mixed  with  extract 
of  senna,  and  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  of  water." 

From  all  this,  then,  it  follows,  partly  in  consequence  of  adulteration, 
that  crude  opium  varies  to  a  great  extent  in  strength  and  activity, 
so  much  so  that  no  certain  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  this  remedy,  administered  according  to  any  fixed  or  uni- 
form scale  of  doses. 

It  further  follows  that  all  those  preparations  made  from  opium,  or 
into  the  composition  of  which  opium  enters,  are  of  equally  uncertain 
strength  and  power  —  as  tincturu  opii^  Hnct,  camphorce  composita^  ©t- 
num  opii^  pulwis  cretiB  comp.  cum  opio,  ptdv,  ipecacuanha  comp.,  pulv, 
kino  comp.,  pilules  saponin  comp^^  confectio  opii,  extractum  opii^  enema 
opiit  linimentum  opii,  and  emplastrum  opii,  of  the  London  rharmaco- 
poeia ;  tinctura  opii  cmimoniata,  acetum  opii^  pilula  opii,  piL  calomelanos 
et  ojpii,  pil,  plumhi  opiata^  electuarium  opii,  and  trochisci  opii,  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmacopceias. 

The  fact  that  even  genuine  gum  opium  is  possessed  of  very  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  strength,  has  been  clearly  shown  by  various  analysts 
and  experimentalists : » 

Chevallier  found  in  six  samples  of  choice  Smyrna  opium  the  fol- 
lowing proportions  of  water  —  viz.,  38"5,  35*0,  40*5,  42*25,  52'5,  and 
53*0  per  cent. 

O'Shaughnessy  found  from  25  to  21  per  cent,  of  water  in  Indian 
opium  (Behar  agency),  and  13  per  cent,  in  Patna  opium.  Dr.  Eat- 
well,  the  opium  examiner  in  the  Benares  district,  finds  that  the  pro- 
portion of  water  varies  from  30  to  24*5  per  cent,  in  the  opium  of  that 
district. 

With  respect  to  the  proportion  of  morphia,  Chevallier  states  that 
Smyrna  opium  contains  from  5*6  to  6*4  per  cent,  of  that  alkaloid ; 
Constantinople  opium,  from  2*8  to  3*2 ;  and  Egyptian  opium,  from 
2*0  to  2*4  per  cent. 

The  subject  of  the  strength  of  opium  was  discussed  at  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  of  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1850.  Mialhe  stated  that 
the  proportion  of  morphia  in  commercial  opium  varied  from  I  to  10  per 
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cent.,  and  this  was  confirmed  bj  Soubeiran.  Giiibourt  said  he  obtained 
from  15  to  17  per  cent,  from  Smyrna  opium,  as  aI>o  did  MM.  C«%'eiitott 
and  Aubergier.  Dublanc  affirmed  that  it  contains  at  mi»«t  14  per  cent . 
but  sometimes  it  is  even  as  low  as  1, 2,  or  3  per  cent.  Guillemette  rarelr 
obtained  more  than  14,  while  good  specimens  yielded  from  10  to  li 
per  cent.  De  Vrj  analysed  21  samples  of  commercial  opium,  and 
found  the  proportions  of  morphia  to  vary  from  mere  traces  to  9*2  per 
cent,  (but  bis  process  was  not  a  good  one).  Reich  got  from  10  to 
12  per  cent. ;  and  O^Shaughnessy  obtained  from  the  opium  of  ihe 
Behar  agency  from  1*75  to  3*5  per  cent,  of  morphia,  and  0'75  to  .^  j 
of  narcotina;  in  that  from  Hazareebaugh,  4*5  of  morphia,  ami  4*0  per 
cent,  of  narcotina;  and  in  Patna  garden  opium  he  extracted  105  {«r 
cent,  of  morphia,  and  6  0  per  cent,  of  narcotina.  Dr.  Eatwell  fnand 
in  the  opium  of  the  Benares  district  the  following  proportions  of  mor- 
phia and  narcotina,  in  the  years  1845  to  1848 : — 


Morphia 

Narcotina. 

1845 

• 

• 

-     2-48     - 

- 

-     5-26 

1846 

• 

. 

-     2-38     . 

«. 

-     4-52 

1847 

- 

. 

-     2-20     - 

- 

-     5-68 

1848 

- 

. 

-     3-21     - 

•    - 

.     406 

These  facts  show  that,  even  if  we  could  succeed  in  obtaining;.  In  all 
eases,  gum  opium  of  undoubted  purity,  yet  we  could  not  rely  up<iQ 
its  producing  uniform  effects.  This  consideration  shows  therefore 
the  necessity  of  employing  in  medicine  preparations  made  from  tlm 
drug,  of  ascertained  strength  ;  these,  to  some  extent^  we  puissess  in  the 
salt-s  of  morphia;  and  no  doubt  it  is  far  better  to  prescribe  these,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  in  preference  to  crude  opium. 

But  it  is  probable  that  a  preparation  might  be  obtained  formed  of 
more  than  one  constituent  of  opium,  and  which  would,  therefore,  more 
nearly  resemble  the  complex  and  original  drug.  One  method  by 
which  an  approximation  to  uniformity  of  strength  could  be  obtained 
in  the  tincture  of  opium,  is  by  a  previous  analysis  of  the  gum  opium, 
from  which  it  is  to  be  prepared,  and  a  regulaticm  of  the  dose  acconling 
to  the  strength  of  that  opmm  ;  or  the  alkaloids  might  be  added  wheie 
they  were  deficient,  so  as  to  ensure  as  near  an  approach  to  uniformity 
as  practicable. 

It  should  be  observed  thai,  of  the  samples  of  powdered  opium, 
the  results  of  the  examination  of  which  have  just  been  given,  those 
which  were  found  to  contain  the  largest  per-centages  of  water  had 
been  kept  in  a  tin  csise,  and  thus  the  moisture  prevented  fix>m  es- 
caping ;  while  most  of  the  samples  which  cont-ained  the  smaller  per- 
centages of  water,  had  been  exposed  to  the  atluosphere,  and  ao  had 
lost  part  of  their  water. 

In  reference  to  the  varying  quantity  of  moisture  contained  in 
opium,  we  find  the  following  remarks  by  Mr.  C.  Y.  Hagner,  of  Phila- 
delphia :  ♦  — 

•  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  Sept.  1. 1851,  toI.  Is.  p.  1S4. 
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**  We  sometimes  receive  vegetable  substances,  roots,  barks,  gums, 
&c.,  direct  from  the  hold  of  a  ship,  or  from  damp  cellars ;  at  other 
times  we  receive  the  same  articles  from  the  garret  of  a  store,  where 
they  may  have  been  for  a  year  or  more.  It  is  ridiculous  to  expect 
the  same  loss  in  both  cases.  Most  of  the  articles  we  powder  contain 
more  or  less  water,  which  we  are  obliged  to  dry  out,  and  if  we  did  not 
tlry  them  artificially  when  we  reduced  them  to  sj.ch  minute  particles 
as  constitute  a  fine  powder,  the  water  would  in  a  great  measure 
escape  by  evaporation.  This  constitutes  the  loss  in  powdering  drugs, 
at  least  the  great  amount  of  it.  Some  time  back,  1  received  a  hirge 
lot  of  bay  berry  bark  from  a  house  in  this  city,  who  had  bought  it 
without  sufficient  examination,  for  it  had  been  completely  saturated 
with  water,  purposely,  I  suppose,  by  some  ^financier*  to  increase  the 
weight.  When  I  opened  it,  and  saw  the  condition  it  was  in,  I  culled 
the  attention  of  the  owner  to  it,  but  he  had  unfortunately  already 
paid  for  it.  I  dried  it,  and  it  lost  over  thirty-five  per  cent,  in  the 
drying  alone.  Now  what  a  position  I  would  have  been  in,  had  I  been 
restricted  to  a  loss  of  two  or  three  per  cent.  It  would  have  taken 
a  considerable  quantity  of  what  Mr.  Redwood  facetiously  calb 
*  veritable  powder  of  post*  (sawdust)  to  have  made  this  matter 
straight. 

**  Twenty  years  back,  I  attempted  to  unite  to  my  other  operations 
that  of  chipping  and  drying  dye-woods,  and  ground  in  all  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  tons  for  different  parties  ;  and  although  the  wood  appenred 
to  be  dry,  it  lost  over  two  hundred  pounds  on  each  ton,  caused  by 
evaporation  on  being  cut  into  fine  chips  across  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
Of  course  I  received  the  usual  amount  of  '  rowing  up'  for  making 
such  losses ;  so  much  so  that  I  became  heartily  sick  of  the  business, 
and  sold  at  half  the  cost,  the  apparatus  I  had  erected. 

**  It  is  customary  to  remedy  this  difficulty,  not  with  *  powder  of 
post,*  but  *  aqua  font.  Under  the  pretence  that  it  improves  the  quality/ 
■water  is  freely  us^ed,  not  only  to  make  good  the  loss,  but  a  litrle  further, 
and  the  consumer  is  made  to  pay  a  pretty  high  price  for  water.  I 
have  seen  barrels  of  chipped  wood  that  have  laid  some  time  in  a  store, 
fall  short  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  on  the  market  weight.  I 
think  it  is  a  fraudulent  and  useless  custom.  If  the  article  is  really 
improved  by  the  operation  (which  I  very  much  doubt),  there  is  plenty 
of  water  in  every  dye-house ;  let  the  consumer  water  it  as  much  as  he 
chooses — let  the  dealer  sell  him  wood,  not  water,  and  charge  accord- 
ingly, and  let  the  chipper  be  a  '  hewer  of  wood ;'  but  have  some  com- 
passion on  him,  and  do  not  also  make  him  a  *  drawer  of  water.' 

"  The  important  article  of  opium  comes  to  us  in  very  different  con- 
ditions. I  believe  it  is  the  general  custom  of  the  druggists  to  keep 
this  article  in  their  cellars  to  prevent  its  drying  and  losing  weight ; 
some,  however,  do  not,  particularly  when  it  is  intended  to  be  pow- 
dered ;  of  course  the  loss  in  the  former  must  necessarily  be  greater 
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than  in  tlie  latter  instance,  and  it  would  be  perfecUj  unreasonaWe, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  bind  the  powderer  to  a  regular  per- 


fiample  of  Opium  adolteiutcd  with  jMVpy  ctq^ulu    Magnifled  100  dlMoctcnL 

centage  of  loss  in  powdering  opium.  I  have  been  informed,  and  I 
believe  correctly,  that  there  exists  in  some  other  places  a  conventional 
rule  of  six  per  cent,  in  powdering  opium  ;  so  far  as  I  remember,  I 
rarelj,  if  ever,  powdered  it  at  a  less  loss  than  eight  per  cent.,  and 
sometimes  as  great  as  twenty  per  cent.  I  have  examined  mj  books 
in  reference  to  the  last  twelve  lots  of  opium  powdered,  and  find  they 
amount  to  165  lbs.  12 oz.  received,  and  142  lbs.  2  oz.  returned;  the 
least  loss  eiffht  per  cent.,  and  the  greatest  near  twenty  per  cent!,  the 
average  bemg  14  lbs.  5  oz.  percent.  Mr.  Redwood  gives  the  aver- 
age loss  in  powdering  this  article  in  London  at  14  lbs.  14  oz.  on  the 
1 12  lbs.,  the  greatest  eighteen,  and  the  least  six  per  cent 

"  It  would  be  a  very  easv  matter  for  any  druggist  to  ascertain  the 
loss  in  drying  any  particular  lot  of  opium,  by  cutting  a  portion  into 
very  small  pieces,  and  drying  it  sufficiently  to  make  a  Jine  powder. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  simple  method  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  I 
have  met  with  instances  (not  many,  to  be  sure,  and  none  lately)  where 
persons  have  sent  their  opium  elsewhere  to  .be  powdered,  for  no  other 
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reason  than  that  of  the  loss  being  less  than  I  made.     Perhaps  I  might 
bare  satisfied  them  had  I  made  use  of  the  *  powder  of  post,'  or  some- 

Ffg.9K. 


Sample  of  OriUM  adaltcrated  with  poppy  capnde  and  wheat  Jlowr. 
Maguifled  220  diameters. 

thing  else,  which  is,  and  must  be  done  by  every  one  who  powders 
ordinary  opium  at  a  loss  of  only  six  per  cent.  This,  however,  I  never 
have  done,  and  never  will  do.  I  do  not  profess  more  honesty  than  my 
neighbours  ;  but  if  I  had  no  scruples  on  the  subject,  I  can  imagine  a 
case  where  I  might  make  myself  amenable  to  justice  as  a  participant 
in  causing  the  death  of  a  fellow  being,  whose  life  might  be  lost  for  the 
want  of  a  proper  article  being  administered.  I  repeat,  if  there  were 
no  other  motives,  I  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  make  myself 
liable  to  such  a  charge.  Opium  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
drugs  that  pass  through  my  hands.  Every  physician,  druggist,  and 
apothecary,  knows  the  importance  of  having  it  right,  and,  so  far  as  it 
depends  on  me,  it  shall  be  right,  be  the  loss  in  powdering  what 
it  may. 

**With  a  conventional  loss  of  six  per  cent,  there  can  be  no  uniformity 
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in  the  article.    A  powderer  receives  a  lot  of  opium  so  dry  that  it  osl  j 
loses  six  per  cent,  in  powdering.    He  receives  another  lot  thmt  Iosg 

Ffg.WT. 


EGTPTiiur  Onuif,  adalUnted  with  911m,  wootfy  JOre^  and  a  IHtle  wheat Jkm-. 
ll«(oilled  100  diameter*. 


twenty  per  cent.  To  bring  the  loss  on  the  latter  to  the  same  as  the 
former,  ne  must  put  in  fourteen  per  cent,  of  adulteration,  and  then 
you  have  one  article  fourteen  per  cent,  less  in  efficiency  than  the 
otiier.  From  some  cause  unknown  to  me,  the  consumption  of  pow- 
dered i  '  ' 
to 
powder.' 


red  opium  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  five  years,  and  seems 
be  increasing  annually,  if  I  may  judge  from   the   quantities  I 
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On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Opium, 

The  adulterations  of  ^m  and  powdered  opium  with  poppy  cap* 
9ule  ijig>  205.),  wheat  flour  {fig,  206.),  or  other  vegetable  suhstances^ 
luaj  be  rendily  discovered  by  simply  examininor  a  minute  portion  of 
the  opium  under  the  microscope.  To  estimate  the  quantities  of  these 
present,  a  dried  and  weiprhed  amount  of  the  opium  must  be  dissolved 
in  water,  the  insoluble  residue  beins;  dried  and  weighed. 

Sand  or  other  insoluble  inorganic  suhatance  which  may  be  present 
may  be  discovered,  and  its  amount  calculated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  gum  may  be  calculated  from  the  residue  of  the  filtered  watery 
extract  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

l^astly,  it  is  well  in  most  cases  to  determine  the  amount  of  aJhaUnd* 
present  by  the  processes  already  described. 

Customs*  duty  on  Opium,  \e.  per  lb.  Quantities  retained  for  home 
consumption  were,  in  1854,  61,432  lbs. ;  in  1855,  56,067  lbs. ;  in  nine 
months  of  1856,  35,354  lbs. 


SCAMMONY,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Tbb  adulterations  discovered  in  drugs,  like  those  in  food,  are  prac- 
tised by  three  different  classes  of  pei'sons — the  preparers  or  manu- 
facturers, the  wholenale  and  the  retail  dealers.  In  some  cases  the 
adulterations  detected  are  exclusively  the  work  of  one  or  other  of 
these  classes ;  in  otliers,  each  does  its  part  in  the  deterioration  and 
sophistication.  In  the  course  of  our  investigations  we  have  met  with 
many  examples  proving  the  truth  of  the  above  classification,  and  the 
article  sciimmony  affords  an  illustration  in  point. 

Scamniony  is  the  gum  resinous  exudation  obtained  by  incisions 
into  the  roots  of  Convolvulus  scammonia.  The  roota  are  perennial, 
tuberous,  tapering,  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  contain  an  acrid, 
milky  juice,  which,  dried,  constitutes  scammony.  It  grows  in  hedges 
and  bushy  places  in  Greece  and  the  Levant. 

Scnmmony  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Dioscorides  thus, 
according  to  Pereira,  describes  the  mode  of  procuring  it :  — 

"  The  heail  being  separated,  the  root  is  to  be  excavated  in  the  form 
of  a  dome,  or  vault,  by  a  knife,  so  that  the  juice  mnv  flow  into  the 
cavity,  from  which  it  is  to  be  taken  out  in  shells.  Others  excavate 
the  earth,  and  having  incised  the  root,  let  the  juice  run  into  the 
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cavity,  which  has  been  previously  linefd  with  walnut  leares.     Wben 
the  scammony  is  dry  it  is  removed.'* 

In  1776,  the  method  of  procuring  scammony  adopted,  and- which  a 
probably  that  followed  in  the  present  day,  was,  according  to  I>r.  fins- 
sel*,  as  follows:  — 

The  earth  being  cleared  away  from  the  upper  part  of  the  roots,  the 
peasants  cut  off  the  tops  obliquely  about  two  inches  below  where  the 
stalks  are  given  off.  Under  the  most  depending  part  of  each  inciaoii 
a  shell,  or  other  suitable  receptacle,  is  placed,  into  which  the  juice 
slowly  flows.  The  shell  is  left  for  about  twelve  hours,  when  the 
whole  of  the  juice  has  exuded.  The  quantity  yielded  bj  each  root 
does  not  exceed  a  few  drachms.  The  milky  juice  from  the  seireral 
roots  is  put  together,  often  into  the  leg  of  an  old  boot,  where  it  gia* 
dually  becomes  hardened,  and  forms  scammony. 

Scammony  is  usually  imported  from  Smyrna.  Occasionally  it  comes 
by  way  of  Trieste,  and  still  more  rarely  it  is  brought  from  Alexan- 
dre tta,  the  port  of,  and  road  to,  Aleppo.  It  comes  over  in  boxe^  and 
drums,  which  are  frequently  lined  with  tin. 

The  different  kinds  of  scammony  of  commerce  are  arranged  by  Dr. 
Pereira  under  three  heads — pure,  adulterated,  und  factitious^ 

The  pure  scammonies  are  —  Virgin  Scammony^  the  only  pure  kind 
known  in  English  commerce ;  scammony  in  calabashes  or  shells,  and 
probably  Trebizond  or  Samoa  scammony,  which  differs  very  much  in 
appearance  from  ordinary  scammony.  Virgin  scammony  occurs  usually 
in  irregular  pieces,  covered  with  a  whitish  grey  powder,  which  effer- 
vesces on  the  addition  of  a  strong  acid,  showing  that  the  pieces  have 
been  rolled  in  chalk ;  it  is  friable,  the  fractured  surfaces  being  resin- 
ous, shining,  and  greenish  black ;  they  present  small  air  cavitie?',  and, 
examined  with  a  magnifying  glass,  numerous  grey,  semi-transparent 
splinters  or  fragments  are  seen  ;  the  powder,  viewed  with  a  quarter- 
inch  object  glass,  is  observed  to  consist  of  numerous  angular  and 
resinous  fragments  of  a  greyish  brown  colour  and  of  variable  size 
(^.  208.)  ;  intermixed  with  these  other  fragments  sometimes  occur, 
which  are  blackish  or  even  quite  black :  these  are  best  seen  when  the 
powered  scammony  is  viewed  as  an  opaque  object.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  Dr.  Ru?sel  ihat  this  difference  is  the  result  of  dif- 
ferent methods  of  drying,  an  explanation  which  is  certainly  not  cor- 
rect. 

The  black  pieces  in  question  undoubtedly  consist  of  broken  masses 
of  vegetable  tissue,  infiltrated  with  the  resin,  as  may  be  shown  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  ether,  which,  by  dissolving  out  the  resin,  reveals 
the  tissue.  Although  even  the  best  scammony  usually  ccmtains  a  small 
number  of  these  fragments,  yet  we  have  observed  that  they  are  most 
abundant  in  the  inferior  or  adulterated  sorts  In  the  residue  left, 
after  the  removal  of  the  resin  by  sulphuric  ether,  considerable  quan- 
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titles  of  vegetable  tissue,  cellular  tissue,  woody  fibre,  fragments  of 
spiral  vessels,  and  stellate  cells,  may  frequently  be  detected  by  the 
microscope. 

Fig.  208. 


*»-■■■" 
Pare  or  Viroiv  Scammomt  In  powder.    Magnified  100  diametert. 


Characters  and  Composition  of  Scammony, 

With  water,  or  saliva,  scammony  yields  a  milky  fluid ;  it  readily 
takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  yellowish  flame,  leaving  a  minute  portion 
of  ash  only  when  incinerated  in  a  crucible — rarely  exceeding  three 
per  cent.  Its  odour  has  been  compared  to  old  cheese ;  its  taste  is 
slight  at  first,  but  afterwards  acrid  ;  it  is  not  rendered  blue  by  iodine, 
nor  does  it  eflervesce  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Sulphuric  ether  should 
separate  not  less  than  78  per  cent,  of  extract,  consisting  principally  of 
resin.  Paper,  wetted  with  an  etherial  or  alcoholic  solution  of  scammony, 
should  undergo  no  change  of  colour  when  exposed  to  the  orange  fumes 
of  nitric  acid. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  three  samples  of 
scammony  by  Dr.  Christison :  * — 

*  Dispentatorjr. 
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Pure  Scammony. 


Retin 

Gum                 ... 

SUrch  (fecula) 

LifinlD  and  sand 

Waier 

Old. 

OM. 

MoM. 

81-8 
6-0 
1-0 
3*6 
77 

830 
80 

7J 

.77-0          1 
6-0          ' 

11-6 

100-0 

100*0 

100^ 

Olf   THE   AdULT£B4TIOMS   OF    ScAMMONT. 

Scammony,  being  a  costly  drug,  is  liable  to  great  and  varied  adultera- 
tion ;  large  quantities  of  chalk  or  starchy  eitber  separately  or  combined, 
are  frequently  mixed  with  it;  sometimes  it  is  adulterated  with  in- 
ferior and  cheaper  resins^  as  those  ofguaiacum  and  jalap;  more  rarely 
dextrine^  gwn  tragacanth,  bassorin  ;  sand  and  stulpkaie  of  limey  or 
plaster  of  Paris,  as  well  as  some  other  articles,  have  been  discovered 
m  scammony. 

Dioscorides  states  that  Syrian  scammony  is  adulterated  with  eu- 
phorbia, or  spurge,  and  the  meal  of  the  ervil,  or  bastard  lentil  (^JErmm 
ervilia,  Linn.). 

Occasionally  samples  are  met  with  professing  to  be  scammony, 
which  do  not  contain  a  particle  of  that  drug,  or  small  proportions  only, 
and  which  being  exprescily  made  and  compounded,  in  imitation  of 
scammony,  with  a  variety  of  ingredienta,  including  even  wood  and 
ivory-black,  are  cnWed  factitious. 

In  Pereira*s  "  Materia  Medica"  we  meet  with  the  following  infor- 
mation in  reference  to  the  rarer  kinds  of  adulterations  which  have 
been  detected  by  different  observers,  the  ordinary  adulterations  being 
those  with  chalk  and  starch. 

"  Calcareo-dextrinofis  Scammony. — This  sort  differs  in  the  circum- 
stance that  iodine  produces  a  reddish-purple  tint  when  added  to  the 
filtered  decoction  after  it  has  become  cold.  It  appears  to  contain  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  dextrine. 

^*  Selenitic  or  Gypseous  Scammony, — This  kind  has  been  described 
by  Marquart.  Its  specific  gravity  was  1*731,  and  it  contained  no  less 
than  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime.) 

'•'•  Bassorin  Scammony,  —  Marquart  met  with  a  scammony  which  had 
a  horny  consistence,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  1*167.  After  it  had 
been  deprived  of  it^  resin  and  extractive,  it  swelled  up  in  boiling 
water.  The  constituent  whi(rh  thus  swelled  up  was  soluble  in  caustic 
potash.      Marquart  regarded  it  as  bassorin.     In  the  Museum  of  the 
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Pharmaceutical  Society  is  a  specimen  of  scammon}^  which  is  supposed 
to  be  adulterated  with  tragacauth  and  some  resin. 


ScAMxoxT,  lanrelj  adnltemted  with  whetil.  an4  probably  InUfl  flowen.  a  a, 
broken  fra^mentc  of  •rammonjr  i  b  b,  fiarch  corpuiclea  of  vhea(  i  c  c,  black 
fragments  of  cellalar  tiacue.    Magnified  Sau  diameters. 

"  Indian  Scammony. — From  my  friend  Dr.  Royle  I  haye  received 
a  sample  of  scnmmony  met  with  in  the  Indian  baznars.  It  is  light, 
porous,  of  a  greenish-grey  colour;  gritty  under  the  teeth,  as  if  con- 
taining a  considerable  quantity  of  sand,  and  having  a  balsamic,  oli- 
banuni-like  odour. 

^^  Factitunts  Scammony, — To  this  division  belongs  part  of  the  so- 
called  Smyrna  scammony  of  continentjil  commerce,  as  well  as  French 
or  Montpellier  scammony.  I  have  met  with  three  samples  of  factitious 
scammony. 

"  Under  the  name  Smyrna  scammony^  I  purchased  of  a  London 
dealer  a  sort  of  scnmmony  in  the  f«)rm  of  circular,  flat  cakes,  about 
half  an  inch  tliick.  It  is  blackish,  and  has,  extcrnnllv,  a  sintty  appear- 
ance ;  it  breaks  with  difficulty ;  its  fracture  is  dull  and  black ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  1*412.  Moistened  and  rubbed,  it  evolves  the  smell 
of  guaiacum.     Boiled  with  water,  it  yields  a  turbid  liquor  (which  is 
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not  rendered  blue  by  iodine),  and  deposits  a  blackish  powder;  tfce 
latter,  boiled  with  alcohol,  pelds  a  solution,  which  becomes  greeoi^' 
blue  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  showing  the  presence  of  gnaxacusL 

*^  It  is  probably  the  common  Smyrna  scammony  (Scamoaonium  Smjr- 
nense  factitium)  of  Gray,  who  directs  it  to  be  made  with  Aleppo 
scammony,  one  pound ;  extract  of  jalap,  five  pounds ;  guaiacom  resin, 
ten  pounds ;  sago,  ten  pounds ;  and  ivory-black,  four  pounds. 

"  Under  the  name  of  Scammonium  Smymense  medicinaie  venaU,  M. 
Batka  has  presented  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  a  spurious  scan- 
mony,  said  to  be  made  up  of  gum,  bread,  scammony,  guaiacam, 
benzoin,  wax,  sand,  and  wood. 

**  French  or  Montpellier  Scammony  (Scammonium  GaUieum  seu  Mams- 
peliacum).  This  substance  is  made  in  the  southern  parts  of  France, 
with  the  expressed  juice  of  Cynanchum  MoTupeliacunt,  mixed  witb 
different  resins  and  other  purgative  substances.  It  occurs  in  semi- 
circular, blackish,  hard,  compact  cakes,  which  frequently  have  the 
smell  of  balsam  of  Peru." 

JRentlU  of  the  Examinations  of  Samples, 

The  following  conclusions  were  deduced  from  an  examination  of 
Thirty  samples  of  Scammony,  as  imported,  as  vended,  and  as  sold 
in  powder. 

That  out  of  the  thirteen  samples  oi  Resin  of  Scammony  as  imported, 
submitted  to  examination,  one  only  was  genuine ;  it  yielding  79*60  per 
cent,  of  resin,  the  active  principle. 

That  eleven  of  the  samples  were  more  or  less  adulterated;  the 
amount  of  a«iulteration  varying  between  8  and  75  per  cent.,  and  the 
proportion  of  resin  between  13*20  and  72*00  per  cent. 

That  one  sample  was  entirely  factitious^  being  composed  of  the 
resins  of  guaiacum  and  jalap^  with  much  u:oody  fibre,  cellular  tissue, 
and  other  insoluble  matter. 

That  the  adulterating  ingredients  detected,  consisted,  for  the  most 
part,  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk,  and  wheat  fiour,  with  sometimes 
sand^  or  other  earthy  substance,  gum,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
woody  fibre  and  ceUvlar  tissue. 

That  of  the  seventeen  samples  of  Poiodered  Scammony,  purchased  of 
various  chemists  and  drugjiists,  analysed,  one  only  was  genuine,  it 
affording  76*40  per  cent,  of  resin. 

That  the  whole  of  the  remaining  samples  were  adulterated,  frequently 
to  an  enormous  extent;  the  adulterating  ingredients  constituting 
from  18  to  65  per  cent,  of  the  entire  article,  and  the  resin  varying  from 
27*20  to  65  60  per  cent.  —  that  is  to  say,  some  of  the  samples  con- 
tained little  more  than  one  fourth  the  proper  quantity  of  scammony, 
and  of  course  were  deficient  to  that  extent  of  the  active  properties 
which  they  should  possess. 

That  the  adulterating  ingredients  in  these  samples  consisted  prin- 
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cipallj  of  enormous  quantities  of  toheat  flcur^  with  frequently  much 
chalky  and  occasionally  gand  or  other  earthy  mbsiances, 

Mr.  Herring,  speaking  of  the  adulteration  of  scammony,  states 
in  his  eyidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  "  We  have 
some  imported  which  has  contained  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of 
clialk.**  Mr.  Herring  also  states  that  there  is  ten  or  twenty  times  as 
^reat  demand  for  the  spurious  and  chea|>er  article  as  for  the  other. 
The  price  in  the  market,  he  observes,  is  one  great  criterion  of  purity ; 
scammony  varies  from  5$  to  40«.  per  lb.,  and  opium  from  9s.  to  20s. 
per  lb. 

We  have  now  to  ascertain  who  are  the  parties  that  practise  these 
adulterations. 

From  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  samples  of  gum  resin  of 
Bcamniony,  as  imported,  contain  chfdk,  and  sometimes  wheat  flour,  &c., 
it  is  evident  that  these  adulterations  are  practised,  to  some  extent, 
before  the  article  is  brought  into  the  English  market.  In  reference 
to  this  point,  we  meet  with  the  following  information  in  Pereira's 
"  Materia  Medica*' :  — 

"  Of  this  entirely  pure  scammony,  says  Dr.  Russel,  but  very  little 
is  brougljt  to  market,  the  greater  part  of  what  is  to  be  met  with  being 
adulterated,  if  not  by  those  who  gather  it,  by  those  who  buy  it  of 
them  abroad ;  for  the  chief  part  of  what  is  brought  hither  passes 
through  the  hands  of  a  few  people,  chiefly  Jews,  who  make  it  their 
business  to  go  to  the  villages  of  any  note  near  which  the  scammony  is 
collected  (as  Antioch,  Shogre,  Elib,  Maraash,  &c.),  and  there  buying 
it  while  it  is  yet  sofY^  they  have  an  opportunity  of  mixing  with  it  such 
other  things  as  suit  their  purpose  best  —  as  wheat  flour,  ashes,  or  fine 
sand,  all  of  which  he  found  it  mixed  with.  But  there  seems,"  he  adds, 
*^some  other  ingredient  (possibly  the  expressed  juice),  which  makes  it 
so  very  hard  and  indissoluble  that  he  was  not  able  to  discover  it  to 
his  satisfaction. 

*'  I  have  been  informed  by  a  Turkey  merchant,  who  formerly  re- 
sided at  Smyrna,  that  scammony  is  brought  into  Smyrna  in  the  soft 
state  on  camels.  Here  it  is  mixed  with  various  impurities  by  persons 
(Jews)  who  are  denominated  scammony  makers,  and  who  adulterate 
it.,  and  thereby  lower  its  value  to  suit  the  market.** 

It  is  equally  evident^  from  the  analyses  given,  that  scammony  under- 
goes furtner  adulteration  after  its  arrival  in  this  country — this  con- 
sisting principally  in  the  addition  to  it  of  large  quantities  of  wheat 
flour. 

We  may  here  observe  that  in  some  cases  it  is  quite  possible  to 
determine  whether  the  addition  of  the  flour  has  been  made  subsequent 
to  its  importation  or  not  by  the  condition  of  the  starch  granules. 
When  starch  is  added  to  scammony  abroad,  it  is  mixed  with  it  while 
the  resin  is  soft ;  the  granules  thus  become  embedded  in  and  coated 
with  the  resin  in  a  manner  from  which  no  subsequent  powdering  can 
entirely  free  them. 
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On  the  other  hnnd,  when  the  starch  has  been  added  after  the  leti 
has  been  reduced  to  powder,  the  granules  and  masses  of  granaLcB 
retain  their  usual  appearance  and  characters. 

The  tiicts  brought  out  in  this  article  are  calculated  to  give  rise  to 
some  serious  reflections  ;  for  if  adulterations  exist  in  other  importaBX 
articles  of  the  Mateiia  Medica  to  anything  like  the  same  exteoL 
then  there  is  introduced  into  the  treatment  of  diseases  endless  un- 
certainties and  differences  through  the  varying  strength  and  actiioe 
of  remedies. 

The  proper  doses  of  remedies  are  usually  determined  by  the  rsults  of 
repeated  and  carefully  conducted  experiments  with  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals of  ascertained  [mrity.  These  results  are  recogni^  and  acted  upos 
by  the  profeission  at  large ;  but  what,  in  the  face  of  such  facta  as  kk 
referred  to  in  this  and  the  preceding  article,  is  the  practical  value  of 
such  results  ?  for  we  see  that  the  strength  of  the  same  remedy,  from 
adulteration  only,  sometimes  varies  as  one  to  four — that  15,  tbrtj 
grains  in  some  cases  will  not  be  stronger  than  ten  of  the  genuine  drug. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  physician  is  so  often  disappointed  in  tht 
effects  produced  hy  his  prescription,  and  that  the  patient  even  shonM 
sometimes  look  with  distrust  on  his  medical  adviser,  whose  statements 
and  expectations,  with  respect  to  the  action  of  his  remedies,  so 
frequently  fail  to  be  i*ealisea. 

Iiere,  too,  we  meet  with  an  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  doses 
in  which  certain  remedies  are  reported  to  be  used  by  different  practi- 
tioners ;  some  telling  us  that  they  prescribe  enormous  doses  of  calomel, 
elaterium,  opium,  S(  ammony,  &c.»  and  find  only  the  ordinary  effects ; 
hence,  such  phy>icians  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  remedy  is  not  so 
active  ns  described,  overlooking  in  general  the  existence  of  adultera- 
tion, and  are  even  induced  to  entertain  serious  doubts  with  respect  to 
the  general  efBcacy  of  medicine.  Under  such  circumstance.^  it  is 
useless  for  the  physician  to  consider  carefully  the  age,  strength,  and 
condition  of  his  patient  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  correctly  the 
doses  of  the  remedies  contained  m  his  prescription ;  too  often  the 
adulterator  steps  in  and  renders  all  attempt  at  calculation  futile. 

Neither  with  safety  can  the  prescriber  venture  to  act  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  certain  medicines,  being  ordinarily  adulterated,  may  be 
admmistered  in  more  than  the  lecognised  doses,  for  as  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  he  may  secure  a  genuine  article,  as  great  an  error  would  be 
committed,  perhaps,  by  such  a  proceeding,  as  by  an  adherence  to  the 
usual  practice. 

The  gum  resin  and  powder  of  scammony  being  so  extensively  adul- 
terated, it  of  course  follows  that  all  the  other  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  into  the  composition  of  which  scammony  enters,  as  confection 
of  scammoni/y  scammony  with  calomel,  and  compound  scammony 
powdery  are  similarly  adulterated,  their  properties  and  sti^ength  being 
thus  rendered  very  uncertain. 
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On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Scammony. 

The  adulterations  most  frequent! j  pracrised,  and  the  detection  of 
-which  is  therefore  most  important,  are  those  hy  chalky  sand^  starchy 
gvaiacum^  ami  jalap. 

The  chalk  may  be  detected  by  the  effervescence  occasioned  on  the  ad- 
dition of  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  disengagement  of  the  carbonic 
acid  is  well  seen  m  minute  quantities  of  the  powdered  scammonj, 
wetted  with  the  acid,  and  wattihed  under  the  microscope  with  an  inch  or 
half-inch  object  glass.  The  per-centage  of  chalk  contained  in  any  sample 
may  be  detfrmined  in  several  ways.  Chalk,  well  incinerated  at  a  red 
heat,  especially  in  combination  with  organic  mutter,  is  reduced  to  caustic 
lime.  The  ash  of  well  burned  scammony,  adulterated  with  chalk,  must 
therefore  be  brought  back  into  carbonate  of  lime,  100  parts  of  which  con* 
sist  of  56'29  of  lime,  and  43*71  of  carbonic  acid.  The  lime  contained  in 
the  scammony,  when  incinerated,  may  be  moistened  with  a  drop  or  two 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  again  ignited  just 
below  redness,  by  which  means  the  caustic  lime  is  converted  into  car- 
bonate of  lime,  the  ammonia  being  driven  off*;  or,  lastly,  the  partially 
decomposed  carbonate  of  lime,  previous  to  incineration,  may  be  con- 
-verted,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  into  sulphate 
of  lime,  which  is  not  decomposed  by  heat,  and  the  carbonate  calculated 
from  it  When  mlphate  of  lime  is  present,  this  must  be  dissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  precipi- 
tated by  means  of  cloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  the  lime 
by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  the  precipitates  being  calculated  for  sulphate  of 
lime. 

If  sand  be  present,  it  is  in  general  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  inso- 
lubility in  hydrochloric  acid.  Where  sulphate  of  lime,  sand,  or  other 
earthy  matters,  are  employed  separately,  the  weight  of  the  ash  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  per-centage. 

The  Ktarch  is  detected  by  the  addition  of  iodine  to  the  cold  decoc- 
tion ;  but  it  is  only  by  the  microscope  that  the  kind  of  starch  employed 
can  be  determined.  The  presence  of  dextrine  is  revealed  either  br 
the  microscope  or  by  iodine.  Quaiactim  is  discovered  by  its  smell, 
when  rubbed  down,  or  by  a  piece  of  paper  moistened  with  the  tincture 
becoming  blue  when  exposed  to  nitrous  acid  fumes.  Jalap  resin  is 
insoluble  in  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine ;  dit;ested  in  a  watch-glass,  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  a  crimson  coloured  solutitm  is  obtained. 

Scammony  is  free  of  duty,  as  are  also  all  drugs  unenumerated,  and 
amongst  them  those  treated  of  in  the  following  articles,  namely,  jalap, 
ipecacuanha,  rhubarb,  colocynth,  and  squills. 
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JALAP,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Thb  true  jalap,  Exogonitan  purga,  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
ConvolvulacetB^  and  is  closely  allied,  both  in  its  botanical  relations  and 
properties,  to  Corivolvuhu  tcammoma.  It  is  a  climbing  plant,  with 
branched,  annual  stems,  and  tuberous,  perennial  roots.  It  ^rows  in 
the  woods  of  Mexico,  near  Chicanquiaco,  at  an  altitude  of  nearlj 
6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  part  of  the  plant  employed  in  medicine  is  the  tuber.  When 
recent,  the  tubers  are  irregularly  ovate-conical,  are  covered  bj  a  thin, 
blackish  epidermis,  numerous  rootlets  or  radicles  springing  from  their 
lower  suriace ;  while  internally  they  are  fleshy,  white,  and  obscurely 
laminated. 

The  dry  tubers  vary  in  size  from  a  nut  to  an  orange,  the  largest  oc- 
casionally exceeding  a  pound  in  weight.  When  entire  they  are  usually 
oval,  the  extremities  being  more  or  less  prolonged  or  pointed  ;  they 
are  wrinkled,  and  covered  by  the  blackish-brown  epidermis.  The 
larger  tubers  frequently  exhibit  several  incisions,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  their  exsiccation.  Internally,  they  present  nume- 
rous concentric  rings,  arising  from  their  laminated  structure. 

Tubers  of  good  quality  should  be  firm,  solid,  and  heavy,  and  when 
broken,  of  a  deep  yellowish-grey  colour,  with  a  somewhat  resinous 
fracture.  When  very  light  they  are  usually  hollow,  from  defective 
trying  ;  when  white  and  friable,  they  contain  excess  of  starch,  and  are 
of  inferior  quality.  Sometimes  the  tubers  are  iniported  in  slices, 
which  appear  to  be  quarter  segments,  according  to  rereira,  of  trans- 
verse slices ;  this  variety  is  occasionally  called  spurious  jalap,  or,  from 
its  shape,  cocked-hat  jalap;  and  like  the  tubers,  when  white  and 
friable,  the  slices  are  inferior.  The  tubers  are  very  liable  to  be  at^ 
tacked  by  worms ;  as  these  do  not  touch  the  resin,  it  is  to  be  obtained 
from  such  tubers  in  normal  quantity. 

The  only  market  for  jalap  is  Jalapa,  a  town  of  Mexico,  from  which 
jalap  takes  its  name,  and  from  whence  it  is  imported  by  way  of  Vera 
Cruz. 

Structure  of  the  Jalap  Tuber. 

The  minute  structure  of  the  jalap  tuber  is  very  characteristic,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  the  observer  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
it  before  he  will  be  able  to  detect  the  adulterations  to  which  jalap  in 
powder  is  liable. 

The  epidermis  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  same  structure 
as  it  occurs  in  many  other  plants,  it  consisting  of  what  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  denominating  stellate  cells,  of  an  elongated  form.    It  is 
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^ut  seldom,  however,  that  these  cells  can  be  detected  in  the  dried 
^uber. 

The  lamellae,  viewed  in  transverse  sections,  are  seen  to  be  composed 
jprincipally  of  cells,  with,  along  the  margins,  occasional  bundles  of 
cdotted  vessels  and  woody  fibre.  The  cells,  of  which  the  tuber  itself 
IS  almost  entirely  composed,  are  not  all  of  one  kind.    First,  there  are 

Fig.  210. 


Tnntrene  MeUon  of  Jalap  Tubkk,  showing  the  appMnnoe  and  dittribution  of 
the  dark,  and  probably  rttin  cells.    Magnified  80  diamcten. 

numerous,  well-defined,  dark,  and  somewhat  angular  cells  lying  here 
and  there  in  the  midst  of  the  other  cells.    Fig,  210. 
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These  cells  appear  to  contain  reein  ;  but  since  they  are  slowl  j  acted 
upon  by  water,  so  that  from  being  dark  and  opaque  they  become  ckar 
and  transparent,  it  is  evident  that  they  also  contain  some  soluble  sub- 
stance. 

Of  the  remaining  cells,  many  are  apparently  empty  ;  these  consti- 
tute chiefly  the  outer  lamellae  of  the  tuber.    Fig.  210. 

Lastly,  other  cells,  crowded  with  starch  corpuscles,  occur  in  great 
abundance  ;  the  innermost  layers  of  the  tuber  are  chiefly  composed  of 
these  cells.    Fie,  211, 

The  resin  cells  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  of  the  tuber, 

Pig,2U. 


Tranirerie  •eotion  of  Jalap  Tubkh.  showing  the  $tan:kcen$,  •"<>  •^•^  *5i '***? 
"STSfffJSed  100  diameter..  In  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  th«  ft>">  "gj 
charMtew  of  the  »tarcA  corpwcfe*  are  exhibited,  Uieae  being  magnified  820 
diameters. 

occurring  indifferently  in  the  midst  of  either  tbe  apparenUy  empty 
<:ells,  or  those  filled  with  starch. 
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The  starch  corpuscles  are  of  considerable  size,  and  possess  well- 
marked  characters.  Some  are  circular,  but  somewhat  flattened,  while 
others  are  muller-shaped.  These  last  are  occasionally  united  in  twos, 
threes,  and  fours  ;  whenever  muller-shaped  starch  corpuscles  are  met 
-with,  in  any  vegetable  tissue,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  were  all 
originally  united  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  to  such  union  that  their 
form  is  chiefly  due.  They  are  all.  furnished  with  a  distinct  hilum, 
around  which  one  or  two  concentric  rings  may  sometimes  be  seen 
(^Jigs-  211, 212.).  Many  of  the  corpuscles  in  every  tuber  have  become 
expanded  and  misshapen  from  the  haat  employed  in  the  process  of 
drying. 

In  genuine  powdered  jalap  all  the  structures  above  described  may 
be  detected :  the  stellate  cells  of  the  epidermis,  the  resin  cells,  the 
eoapty  cells,  those  filled  with  starch,  numerous  free  starch  corpuscles, 
and  occasional  fragments  of  dotted  vessels  and  woody  fibre.  The  oc- 
currence of  single  cells  completely  filled  with  starch  corpuscles  is  very 
characteristic  of  powdered  jalap. 

Fig  212. 


Exhlbltc  All  the  Btracturet  and  elenenU  found  in  QiNViirx  Powdehd  Jalap,  a, 
■tellate  cell ;  b  b,  resin  celU  ;  e,  cellular  tiaaue;:  d,  starch  cells ;  e  e  e,  starch 
corpuscles  and  masses  of  the  same  altered  by  heat ;  /,  fragment  of  dotted  duct 
and  woody  fibre.    Magnified  220  diameters. 

It  should  be  particularly  remembered  that  the  tuber  of  jalap  is 

U  U  2 
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made  up  almost  entirely  ofceUtdar  tume,  with  but  few  doited  vefseb, 
and  extremely  litUe  woody  fibre^  the  fibres  being  large,  coarse,  and 
dotted,  closeljr  resembling,  in  fact,  except  in  size,  the  ducts  them- 
sdves. 

Composition  of  Jalap. 

The  jalap  tuber  owes  its  activitj  as  a  purgatiye  principallj  to  the 
resin  which  it  contains. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  analyses  of  jalap  which  hare 
as  yet  been  made^  that  by  Grerber  being  the  most  complete : 


Oerher^s  Ancdysis,  * 

Hardresim         -            -            -            -            -  7*8 

Soft  resin           -            -            -            -            -  3-2 

Slightly  acrid  extractiye             ...  179 

Gummy  extractive          -            -            -            -  14*4 

Colourms  matter            -             -            -             -  8*2 

Uncrystailisable  sugar   -            -            -            -  1*9 

Gum,  with  some  salts      ....  15*6 

Bassorin    -        -            -            -            -            •  3-2 

Vegetable  albumen        -            -            -            -  3*9 

Starch   ------  6*0 

Water    ------  48 

Malic  acid,  and  malates  of  potash  and  lime         -  2-4 

Chlorides  of  calcium  and  potassium        -            -  1*4 

Phosphates  of  magnesia  and  lime             -            -  17 

Carbonate  (?)  of  bme    -            -            -            -  3*0 

Loss      ------  4-6 


Jalap 


100-0 


Henry* t  Analysis,  f ' 


Resin       .              .             .             -             . 
Extractive             .... 
Starcli      ..... 
Woody  fibre          .... 

Jalap     .... 

i^t. 

8ca»d        iw««— 

IS 
15 
19 
24 

9^ 
28-0 
»-4 
4M 

14-4 
SS-0 
20« 
4lhO 

iOO 

100-0        1       i<»Q 

•  Gmelin,  Handb.  d.  Chemie,  bd.  li.  i.  1SS9. 
t  Bull,  de  PiMrm.  t.  ii.  p.  87. 
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Leda-nois's  Analysis.  * 


Resin  - 

Gummy  extract 
Starch 
Albumen 
Woody  fibre    - 
Water  and  loss 

Jalap 


Male,  Light, 
or  Fusiform  Jalap. 

-  80 

-  25-6 

-  3-2 

-  2-4 

-  580 

-  28 


1000 


Nees  r.  Esenbeck  and  Marquarti  Analyses,  f 


Extractive    .             .             .             - 
Resin             .... 
Matter*  Insoluble  in  alcohol     - 

Jalap 

Root  or 

Jalap. 

FalM 

J«la|». 

20'416 
12  083 

ersoo 

27-50 
13-33 
69-16 

6-66 
18-33 
76-00 

100-000 

100-00 

100-00 

Ouibourfs  Analysis. 


i 

Resin                -              .              -              .              - 
Liquid  sugxr  by  alcohol               ... 
Brown  saccharine  extract  obtained  by  water 
Gum  ----.- 
Surch              .              .              .              .              . 
Woody  fibre     ..... 
Loss                 ..... 

Jalap                 .... 

OfBcliial  Jalap. 

FalwMw. 

KcntcdJaUp. 

17-65 
1900 

9-05 
10-12 
18-78 
SI  60 

3-80 

3-28 
16-47 

6-92 

3-88 
22-69 
4600 

1-81 

100-00 

100-00 

From  the  above  analyses,  some  of  which  are  not  very  complete,  it 
is  evident  that  the  amount  of  resin  found  in  jalap  is  subject  to  con- 
siderable variation ;  further  analyses  of  the  tuber,  in  different  states, 
are  still  much  needed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  woody  fibre,  in  some  of  the  analyses,  is 
put  down  at  a  very  high  figure.  The  usual  practice  is  to  consider  all 
matters  not  soluble  in  ether,  water,   or  alcohol,  except  starch,  as 


»  Joum.  de  Chira.  Med.,  t.  ▼.  P.  608. 
t  Fharm.  Central-BlaU  ftir  18d4,  S..696. 
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woody  fibre.  This  practice  is  as  objectionable  as  the  one  we  han 
alreaay  had  occasion  to  comment  on — namely,  the  use  of  the  word 
"traces"  to  designate  all  the  organic  matter  contained  in  water.  In 
the  present  case,  the  actual  quantity  of  woody  fibre  rarely  amouDts  to 
one  per  cent.,  the  tuber  being  mainly  composed,  as  already  pointed  out, 
of  cellular  tissue. 

Jalap  resin  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  —  The  resin, 
together  with  other  extractive,  is  dissolved  out  by  alcohol ;  to  the 
alcoholic  solution  water  is  added,  which  precipitates  the  resin ;  tliis  is 
washed  in  warm  water,  and  re-dissolved  in  alcohol ;  or  the  alcoholic 
solution  may  be  at  once  decolourised  by  animal  charcoal;  the  first 
method,  however,  is  the  best,  as  by  it  all  the  sugar,  &c.,  which  may 
be  present,  as  well  as  most  of  the  colouring  matter,  is  got  rid  of. 

Jalap  resin  is  characterised  by  the  following  properties  : — It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol;  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  the  fixed  and  volatile 
oils,  including  oil  of  turpentine;  triturated  with  milk,  it  does  not  form 
an  emulsion  ;  digested  in  a  watch-glass  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  crimen 
coloured  solution  is  obtained,  this  being  a  very  distinctive  test.  From 
scammony  resin,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  not  forming  an  emulsion 
with  milk,  and  by  its  insolubility  in  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  adulterated  with  guaiacum,  which,  unlike  jalap  resin,  is 
soluble  in  ether;  and  paper  moistened  with  the  alcoholic  solution, 
exposed  to  the  fumes  of  nitrous  acid,  turns  blue. 

According  to  some  observers,  as  Buchner,  Herberger*,  and  Kay- 
serf,  the  so-called  jalap  resin  is  a  compound  body,  and  consists  of 
two  resins,  the  one  soluole  in  ether,  the  other  insoluble  in  that  men- 
struum. In  relation  to  these,  we  meet  with  the  following  particulars 
in  the  third  edition  of  Pereira's  "Materia  Medica:*'  — 

*^Jalapin;  rhodeoretin  (from  pohoq^  rose-red,  and  pfirivri,  resin), 
C4.  Hj5  O  20.  This  resin  is  insoluble  in  ether.  Kayser  obtained  it 
by  boihng  purified  jalap  resin  in  ether,  which  took  up  the  jalapic  acid 
and  left  the  jalapin.  According  to  Buchner  and  Herberger,  it  con- 
stitutes not  quite  nine  tenths  of  jalap  resin ;  it  is  a  transparent, 
colourless,  odourless,  and  tasteless  resin,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether. 

"  It  does  not  possess  basic  properties,  as  Buchner  and  Herber^r 
supposed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  possesses  acid  properties,  reddens  lit- 
muii,  and  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  acetic  acid.  If  the  salt  which  it 
forms  with  oxide  of  lead  be  decomposed  hj  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
the  resin  is  then  found  to  have  combined  with  the  elements  of  water, 
and  to  have  become  converted  into  hydrorhodeoretin^  C^^  H,^  0,^. 

"  Jalapic  acH  odorous  principle  of  jalap  (?),  constitutes  thirteen 
per  cent,  of  jalap  resin.  It  is  a  brown,  soft,  and  greasy  substance, 
which  reacts  as  an  acid,  has  the  odour  of  jalap,  and  an  acrid  taste. 

•  Ann.  der  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  bd.  II  p.  81.,  1844. ; and  Phum.  Joarn.Tol.  ir.  o.  327.,  IM.S 
t  Pharm.  Ceutral.BUtt  fUr  1831,  S.  284.  '         ^ 
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By  long  contact  with  water  it  crystallises.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  in 
alcohol,  and  in  alkaline  solutions,  but  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid.     It  is  either  a  crjstallisable,  soft  resin,  or  a  fatty  acid.** 

Pararhodeoretifiy  C^g  Hg^  O^,,  is  obtained  from  the  male  or  fusi- 
form jalap,  Iponusa  Orizabewtis ;  it  is  soluble  in  both  alcohol  and  ether, 
and,  with  sulphuric  acid,  exhibits  the  same  characteristic  reaction  as 
true  jalap  resin. 

Ok  the  Adulterations  or  Jalap. 

Havinv  now  treated  of  the  structure  and  properties  of  jalap,  we  are 
in  a  posiliqn  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  its  adulterations. 

Exogonium  pwrga^  or  true  jalap,  is  nob  the  only  kind  of  jalap 
which  grows  m  Mexico ;  there  is  a  second,  a  spurious  jalap,  found 
there,  commonly  called  male  jalap,  and  which  is  sometimes  exported 
mixed  with  the  genuine  sort.  By  Guibourt  it  has  been  called  light  or 
fusiform  jalap ;  m  English  commerce  it  is  sometimes  known  as  woody 
jalap  or  jalap  wood;  while  in  Germany  the  term  jalap  stalks  has  been 
applied  to  the  upper  section  of  the  tuber,  embracing  the  commence- 
ment of  the  stipes,  or  stalk.  It  is  the  tuber  of  Ipomaa  Orizabensis. 
(Ledanois.)  *'  As  met  with  in  commerce  it  is  in  slices  or  segments, 
which  are  more  fibrous  or  woody  than  genuine  jalap.  The  cut 
surface  is  often  darker  from  exposure  to  the  air,  and  uneven  from 
unequal  shrinking  in  the  drying  process  ;  internally  it  is  whitish,  the 
odour  and  taste  being  similar  to,  but  feebler  than,  true  jalap." 

Guibourt  has  described  h  false  rose -scented  jalap,  the  characters  of 
which,  according  to  Pereira,  are  as  follows: — **  It  is  in  tubercles 
which  are  not  so  dark-coloured  as  the  genuine  drug.  They  are  deeply 
furrowed ;  the  prominent  parts  of  the  furrows  being  white  from  the 
friction  of  the  pieces  against  each  other ;  the  depressions  being  dark- 
coloured.  The  pieces  are  but  slightly  resinous,  are  amylaceous  and 
saccharine,  and  have  rather  an  agreeable  sweetish  odour,  which 
Guibourt  compares  to  that  of  oil  of  rhodium  or  of  the  rose.  It  pos- 
sesses scarcely  any  purgative  action ;  it  is  probably  the  kind  known  in 
the  American  market  as  overgrown  jalap '^ 

We  have  here  then  important  adulterations  of  the  very  root  itself, 
one  of  them  at  all  events  practised  in  Mexico  by  the  dealers ;  we  shall 
presently  see  whether  jalap  is  not  subject  to  further  adulteration,  the 
work  of  parties  nearer  home. 

Results  of  the  Examination  of  Samples. 

From  an  examination  of  the  analyses  of  Tkirty-three  samples  of 
powdered  jalap,  it  appeared — 

That  no  less  th^n  fourteen  were  adulterated,  or  nearly  one  half. 

That  this  adulteration  was  in  all  the  samples  of  the  same  kind,  and 
consisted  in  the  addition  of  large  quantities  of  wood  in  a  minutely 
divided  state. 

uu4 
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That  the  wood  employed  in  twelve  of  the  samples  was  of  the  i 
kind ;  in  the  other  two  samples  a  different  description  was  used,  as 
was  evident  from  the  characters  of  the  fibres. 

That  this  adulteration  amounted  in  some  of  the  samples  to  at  least 
one  third,  the  properties  and  strength  of  the  jalap  being,  of  course, 
impaired  to  that  extent. 

That  one  of  the  samples  yielded  only  5*37  per  cent,  of  eztractiTe ; 
and  there  is  therefore  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  resin  had  been 
previously  extracted. 

Mr.  Scanlan  gave  the  following  evidence  before  the  Committee  on 
Adulteration  respecting  the  sophistication  of  jalap  with  gtunacum  shav- 
ings:— 

^*  I  discovered,  by  accident,  an  adulteration  of  powdered  jalap  to  a 
preat  extent.  I  went  into  a  drug^ist*s  warehouse  one  day  in  Wolver- 
nampton,  and  saw  a  number  of  powders  ready  folded  in  7  lb.  or 
14  lb.  parcels.  There  was  one  I  did  not  know  ;  I  asked  the  ware- 
houseman what  that  one  was.  He  told  me  it  was  powdered  jalap. 
I  said  it  was  not  powdered  jalap.  He  insisted  that  it  was.  I  said  *li 
is  not  the  colour  uf  jalap.*  I  took  a  corner  of  the  paper  and  moved 
the  powder,  and  I  saw  that  the  mass  of  powder  had  a  different  colour 
from  the  surface.  I  said  to  him,  *•  Tliat  is  a  very  curious  thing.  It 
looks  very  like  the  effect  which  rays  of  light  produce  upon  guaiacum.* 
The  man  began  to  laugh,  and  told  me  it  was  jalap  root  and  guaiacum 
shavings,  sent  in  equal  weights  to  the  mill  to  be  ground  and  sold  as 
jalap  powder.'* 

Mr.  Villiers  put  this  question  to  Mr.  Herring,  in  regard  to  the 
adulteration  of  jalap: — 

"  Is  it  true  that  jalap  powder  is  frequently  adulterated  with  rasp- 
ings of  guaiacum  ?'* — **  1  es,  latterly  ;  even  last  week  the  merchants 
have  been  importing  an  article  called  jalap  tops,  which  is  merely  the 
cuttings  of  the  tree,  not  the  root,  and  which  has  been  sold  at  2d,  per  lb.** 

We  have  now  to  inquire  who  are  the  parties  guilty  of  adulterating 
an  important  article  of  the  Materia  Medicain  so  scandalous  a  manner. 
It  is  evident  that  the  retail  chemists  and  druggists  are  not  the  parties 
who  practise  this  adulteration,  since  the  aid  of  a  powerful  pulverising 
apparatus  is  required. 

From  the  anulyses  we  have  made,  it  is  also  evident  that  jalap  is  not 
unfrequently  supplied  by  wholesale  chemists  and  druggists  m  the  adul- 
terated condition  in  which  it  is  afterwards  retailed  ;  but  we  are  not, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  conclude  from  this  circumstance  that  they 
are  the  parties  who  practise  the  adulteration. 

As  one  of  the  great  results  of  our  investigations,  we  have  ascertained 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  adulterations  met  with  are  traceable  to 
the  preparers  or  manufacturers  of  the  different  articles  of  Food  and 
Medicine. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  most  of  the  spices  are  largely 
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adulterated  in  a  variety  of  ways.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  adulterations  detected  were  perpetrated  by  a  class  of  persons 
known  as  spice  obiitders.  Now,  in  the  drug  trade  there  exists 
a  similar  class,  called  drug  grinders.  It  is  perfectly  evident 
that  an  adulteration  of  the  kind  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  jalap  can 
only  be  practised  by  such  grinders,  who  alone  possess  the  machinery 
ne<*essary  to  carry  it  into  operation.  The  drug  grinders,  then,  would 
appear  to  be  the  parties  guilty  of  the  adulteration  described  in  this 
report.  The  wholesale  chemists  and  druggists,  however,  must  not 
be  entirely  acquitted,  for  in  many  cases  they  are  themselves  either 
dru^  grinders,  or  they  direct  the  grinders  to  add  certain  adulterants 
to  the  articles  which  they  send  to  be  ground. 

That  the  drug  binders  are  in  the  habit  of  practising  many  adul- 
terations with  various  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  is  a  matter  of 
notoriety  amongst  chemists  and  druggists,  and  many  members  of  the 
medical  profession ;  and  various  are  the  statements  related  of  the 
practices  to  which  thev  have  recourse :  thus,  it  is  said  to  have  been  a 
common  thing  to  send  a  certain  quantity  of  an  article  to  be  ground, 
with  a  request  that  it  should  be  returned  of  a  weight  greatly 
exceeding  that  of  the  article  sent. 

In  the  evidence  of  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson,  given  before  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Common^  appointed  in  1838  to  inquire  into 
the  "  Administration  of  Relief  to  the  Poor,"  &c.,  it  is  stated,  in 
answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Wakley,  "  that  it  is  common  to  send  to 
the  drug  grinder  eighty-four  pounds  of  jalap  to  be  made  into  a 
hundredweight." 

^  We  have,  then,  clearly  established  the  fact  of  a  scandalous  adultera- 
tion in  another  most  important  medicine, — an  adulteration,  moreover, 
to  which  no  reference  is  made  in  works  on  Materia  Medica,  not  even 
in  the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  in  existence — namely,  that 
by  the  late  Dr.  Pereira. 

When  to  this  fact  we  add  certain  other  considerations,  we  shall 
perceive  how  great  must  be  the  variation  in  the  strength  and  proper- 
ties of  this  remedy  *as  daily  administered  in  hundreds  of  cases. 

Thus,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  the  genuine  jalap  tuber  itself  varies 
very  greatly  in  strength,  while  this  again  is  commonly  adulterated  with 
the  spurious  or  male  jalap,  the  purgative  properties  of  which  are  much 
inferior  to  those  of  genuine  jalap.  The  remedy  for  this  last  adultera- 
tion is  to  prohibit  its  importation. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Jalap. 

Male  jalap,  jalap  stalks,  and  rose-scented  jalap,  differ  considerably 
in  their  microscopic  characters  from  true  jalap,  and  also  from  each 
other. 

In  male  jalap  the  resin  is  not  confined  to  distinct  cells,  but  occurs 
in  masses  of  irregular  form  and  size,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.    The 
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starch  granules  have  the  same  form  as  those  of  true  jalap,  but  are 
smaller  and  not  so  abundant. 

Jcdaf  stalks  consist  chieflj  of  very  beautiful  dotted  ducts  of  large 
size,  with  dotted  woody  fibre,  and  a  small  quantity  of  starch  of  the 
same  size  and  form  as  that  of  fusiform  jalap. 

In  rose^scerUed  ialap  no  distinct  resin  cells  or  masses  of  resin  occur, 
but  veins  or  streaks  of  coloured  and  apparently  empty  cells  traverse 
the  tuber,  sections  of  which  exhibit  a  mottled  appearance,  owing  to 
the  intermixture  of  the  coloured  and  colourless  cells.  No  starch 
corpuscles  were  found  in  the  single  sample  of  this  description  of  jalap 
submitted  to  examination. 

The  amount  of  extractive  obtained  from  powdered  jalap  by  diges- 
tion in  alcohol  does  not  indicate  with  any  certainty  the  extent  of  the 
adulteration ;  since,  although  the  adulterated  samples  of  jalap,  as  a 
rule,  furnish  much  less  extractive  than  the  genuine  drug,  yet  theT« 
are  several  exceptions  to  this :  thus,  in  one  genuine  jalap  the  extract 
amounted  to  27*36  per  cent.,  and  in  another  to  only  19*32  per  cent.; 
while  in  one  adulterated  jalap  it  was  as  low  as  5'37,  in  another  it 
reached  as  high  as  25  84  per  cent.,  these  being  the  extremes  of  varia- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  extract.  This  difference  is  due  chiefly  to  three 
causes : — 

First. — The  quantit^r  of  resin  and  other  matters  soluble  in  alcohol 
varies  very  greatly  in  different  jalap  tubers,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
following  analyses :  — 

First  Tuber. 

Char. — Sofl,  resinous,  and  dark  coloured ;  not  very  heavy,  and 
slightly  worm-eaten.  It  yielded  32*56  per  cent,  of  cdeoholic 
extract 

Second  Tuber. 

Char. — Firm,  hard,  rather  whitish,  and  friable.  Furnished  10*24 
per  cent,  of  extract. 

Third  Tuber. 

Char. — Taken  from  the  same  parcel  as  the  above,  the  characters 
being  similar.    It  yielded  17-80  per  cent,  of  extract. 

Fourth  Tuber, 

Char. — Heavy,  very  hard,  and  of  a  greyish  colour.  It  furnished 
1 1  "08  per  cent,  of  extract. 

The  extracts  obtained  from  powdered  jalap,  although  the  results 
vary  considerably,  are  yet  much  more  uniform  than  those  from  the 
er,  for  in  the  case  of  the  powder  we  obtain  the  average  extractive 
'any  different  tubers. 
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Second.  —  If  the  alcohol  employed  contain  water,  a  portion  of  the 
^^aterj  extract,  including  even  gum,  is  likewise  taken  up,  and  so  affects 
"the  per-centages. 

Third.  —  The  adulterating  ingredient  used,  itself  yields  a  portion  of 
extractive. 

With  the  view  of  determining  the  kind  of  wood  so  extensively 
used  in  the  adulteration  of  powdered  jalap,  we  have  compared  it, 
ajBongst  other  woods,  with  that  of  liquorice  root^  lignum  vita  or  guaia- 
<rum^  satin  and  box  woods ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  majority  of 
o  ases,  the  wood  employed  is  that  of  lignum  vitse,  which,  being  a  highly 
r*esinous  wood,  yields  to  alcohol  a  large  amount  of  extractive ;  this 
^would  account  for  the  high  per-centages  of  extract  obtained  from 
many  of  the  adulterated  samples  of  jalap. 


PowDisiD  Jalap,  largtly  adulteratad  with  wood,  probably  that  of  lianun 
vita  or  guaiacum.  aaa^  oelli,  tturch  corpuaclM.  &o.,  of  Jalap  i  bbb,  ft-ag- 
menU  and  flbrw  of  the  wood.    Idagnifled  220  dlamcten. 

The  characters  of  the  fragments  and  fibres  of  this  wood,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  sample  of  jalap  thus  adulterated,  are  shown  in^.  213. 
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IPECACUANHA,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATION& 

Ipecacuanha,  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha,  is  a  somewhat  shrubby  plant, 
the  stems  of  which  reach  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  throwing  oat 
runners,  and  are  famished  with  leaves,  seldom  more  than  four  or 
six  in  number,  placed  near  the  extremities.  The  roots  ^vrfaich  cod- 
stitute  the  ipecacuanha  of  commerce  are  perennial,  four  or  six  indies 
long,  simple,  or  sometimes  divided  into  a  few  branches,  and  all  pre- 
senting the  strongly  annulated  character  by  which  they  are  so  readih 
recognised  and  distinguished  from  all  other  medicinal  roots,  lii 
habitat  is  Brazil,  it  being  found  between  8°  and  20°  S.  hit.  It  grows 
in  moist,  shady  situations,  as  valleys.  The  following  account,  taken 
from  Martins,  of  the  collection  and  gathering  of  the  roots  is  given  in 
Pereira*s  "  Materia  Medica" :  — 

**  The  roots  are  gathered  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  though  more 
freauently  from  January  to  March  inclusive ;  and  as  no  care  is  taken 
in  tne  cultivation  of  the  plant,  it  has  become  scarce  around  the  prin- 
cipal towns.  Those  Brazilian  farmers  who  reside  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  plant  carry  on  considerable  commerce  with  it.  The 
native  Indians  also  are  very  assiduous  in  the  collection  of  it.  Those 
called  by  the  Portuguese  the  Coroados,  who  live  near  the  river  Xipota, 
in  the  province  of  Minaes,  as  well  as  their  neighbours  the  Pun,  are 
the  greatest  collectors  of  it.  They  sometimes  leave  their  villages  fur 
two  months  at  a  time,  fixing  their  habitations  in  those  places  in  which 
this  plant  abounds.  They  cut  the  roots  from  the  stems,  dry  them  in 
the  sun,  and  pack  them  in  bundles  of  various  sizes  and  forms.  Ipeca- 
cuanha is  imported  into  this  country  from  Rio  Janeiro  in  bale^ 
barrels,  and  bags." 

Three  varieties  of  ipecacuanha  are  described,  distinguished  by  their 
colour — namely,  brotoTij  red,  and  grey  annulated  ipecacuanha.  By 
continental  writers  ipecacuanlia  is  denominated  annulated  iuecacuanhL, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  roots  of  Psychotria  emetica  and  RichardsoiUa 
scabra.    These  are  not  known  in  English  commerce. 

Structure  of  Ipecacuanha, 

The  substance  of  the  root  of  ipecacuanha  is  divisible  into  two  parts 
— an  outer  cortical  portion,  and  an  inner,  fibrous,  and  woody  part, 
botanically  termed  medituUium,  These,  in  the  dry  root,  separate  yery 
easily  from  each  other,  and  their  intimate  structure  may  be  determined 
with  facility  from  transverse  sections. 

Examined  under  the  microscope,  the  cortical  part  is  seen  to  con- 
sist externally  of  cells  of  a  deep  Drown  colour,  the  parietes  of  which 
are  but  indistinctly  visible,  and  which  form  the  epidermis ;  the  rest  of 
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the  cortex  is  made  up  of  colourless  cells,  the  cavities  of  which  are  filled 
ivith  minute  hut  exceedingly  distinct  starch  corpuscles,  many  of 
Bvhich  are  united  in  twos,  threes,  and  even  fours,  and  consequently 
a.re  rather  muller-shaped,  while  they  are  all  furnished  with  a  very 
listinct  hilum.    (See^.  214,) 

Fig.  214. 
Ipkgacuakha  Boot. 


TnuuTcne  leetion  of  the  oortex^  mtffnifled  290  dUmetcn.  A.  Starch  eor- 
poiclc*  of  th«  Htme,  magnifled  420  diamcten,  at  abo  eertain  acienlar 
ez7«tala  i  emetcna  (?)  contained  in  this  portion  of  the  root. 

In  transverse  sections,  the  central  part,  or  medihtUium,  appears  to 
consist  of  a  number  of  slightly  angular  cells,  of  different  sizes,  having 
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a  radiated  arrangement ;  those  forming  its  outer  border,  as  well  ss 
those  of  the  centre,  are  very  much  smaller  than  the  intermcditte 
cells ;  these  last  are  distinguished  not  onlj  by  their  larger  size,  bui 
their  cavities  are,  for  the  most  part,  filled  with  starch  corpuscles,  re- 


Pig.  215. 
IracACCAVMA  Root. 


Beetioni  of  the  central  part  or  meditiill^um,  magnified  S90  dlamvten. 
At  transvene  eeetion  {  A,  longitiidinal  Mction. 

sembling  closely  those  of  the  cortex.    In  longitudinal  sections  it 
becomes  evident  that  what  appeared  in  transverse  sections  to  be  cells, 
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are  reallj  woody  fibres  which  bad  been  cut  across ;  the  fibres  are  all 
strongly  dotted,  and  are  remarkable  for  containing  in  their  cavities 
an  abundance  of  starch  corpuscles.  This  is  the  only  instance  which 
has  as  yet  fallen  under  our  observation,  in  which  the  cavities  of  un- 
doubted woody  fibres  have  contained  starch  corpuscles.     Fig,  215. 

In  genuine  powdered  ipecacuanha  the  whole  of  the  structures 
which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  cortex  and  medituUium  may  be 
detected  on  careful  examination,  variously  broken  and  comminuted. 
Fig^.  216. 

Fig.  216. 
GuruiirK  Gkocitd  iPKOAOUAirBA. 


a  a,  fhiffuients  of  the  brown  epidermis  i  h  b,  cells  of  the  cortex,  eontaining 
starch ;  c  c,  loose  starch  corpuscles  and  crystals  {  d  d,  woody  fibres  of  the 
meditunmm.    Magnified  42U  diameters. 

The  structure  of  ipecacuanha  root  is  therefore  exceedingly  cha- 
racteristic. 


Composition  of  Ipecacuanha. 

The  most  complete  analyses  of  ipecacuanha  which  have  as  yet  been 
made  are  those  of  Felletier  and  Bucholz. 
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PbLLBTIE&^S  AsAIiTSIS. 

Brown  Anmdated  Ipecacuanha. 
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The  only  constituents  of  ipecacuanha  which  require  to  be  particu- 
larly noticed  are  the  odorous  fatty  matter  and  emetina. 

Theyh/Zy  matter  is  extracted  from  ipecacuanha  by  ether ;  its  odour 
is  ver^  strong,  and  resembles  that  of  the  essential  oil  of  horse-radish. 
Notwithstanding  its  acrid  taste  and  pungent  smell,  it  does  not  exert 
any  considerable  effect  upon  the  stomach. 

Emetina  is  inodorous ;  has  a  sliehtly  bitter  taste ;  is  fusible  at  122^ 
Fahr. ;  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  so  in  hot  water  ;  very 
soluble  in  (ucohol,  but  scarcely  so  in  ether  and  oils.  It  forms  salts 
with  acids,  including  tannic  acid,  by  which  emetina  is  precipitated  £rom 
its  solutions  as  a  tannate. 

On   the   ABULTBRATIOlfS  OF  IPBCACUANHA. 

From  the  examination  of  Tkirty'tkree  samples  of  powdered  ipeca- 
cuanha, it  appeared  — 
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That  eighteen  were  adulterated;  or  more  than  one  half. 

That  of  these  one  contained  a  very  Urge  quantity  of  tartar  emetic. 

Two  of  the  samples  were  adulterated  with  large  quantities  of  car* 
bonate  of  lime  or  c?ialk. 

Two  were  adulterated  with  wheat  fhur^  one  of  these  also  containing 
a  proportion  of  extraneous  woody  Mre. 

That  one  of  the  samples  was  adulterated  loith  a  vegetable  wbHance 
containing  much  starch. 

That  twelve  samples  were  adulterated  with  various  and  often  con- 
siderable proportions  of  extraneous  tooody  fibre  of  more  than  one 
kind. 

We  have  now  shown,  that  powdered  ipecacuanha,  like  the  other 
druc^  we  have  reported  upon,  is  subject  to  very  extensive  adul- 
terations. The  most  prevalent  adulteration  detected  is  that  with  ex' 
traneous  woody  fibre ;  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  principal  adul- 
teration of  jalap  was  of  a  similar  nature.  In  our  report  on  that  drug 
we  expressed  the  conviction  that  since,  for  the  reduction  of  woody 
substances  into  powder  in  any  quantity,  a  powerful  grinding  apparatus 
is  required,  drug  grinders  were  the  parties  who  practise  this  adultera- 
tion. The  correspondence  which  ensued  on  the  publication  of  that 
report  has  afforded  abundant  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  that  con- 
viction ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  ipecacuanha  also  the 
parties  chiefly  concerned  are  drug  grinders. 

Ipecacuanha,  then,  one  of  the  most  important  medicines  in  the 
whole  Materia  Medica,  is  now  proved  to  be  adulterated  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  its  effects  when  administered  most  unsatisfactory 
and  uncertain.  This  uncertainty  may  be  shown  by  reference  to  the 
action  of  two  of  the  samples  of  ipecacuanha  analysed. 

One  sample  supplied  to  a  public  hospital,  and  adulterated  with  a  very 
large  quantity  of  chalky  was  repeatedly  administered  in  doses  two  or 
three  times  as  large  as  those  ordinarily  prescribed,  without  the  usual 
effects  being  produced  ;  in  fact  the  druff  was  almost  inert,  and  it  was 
this  marked  inefficiency  of  the  remedy  Uiat  led  to  the  detection  of  the 
adulteration. 

Another  contained  nearly  fourteen  per  cent,  of  tartar  emetic.  Now 
the  effects  resulting  from  the  administration  of  ipecacuanha  thus 
adulterated  would  be  twice  as  severe  and  violent  as  those  which  ensue 
from  genuine  ipecacuanha  of  good  equality. 

It  is  almost  in  vain  that  physiologists,  pathologists,  and  chemists  are 
constantly  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  medicine, 
since  the  results  of  their  labours  are  practically  defeated  and  set  at 
nought  by  adulterations  so  scandalous  as  those  revealed  in  these  articles 
on  *'  Drugs  and  their  Adulterations.*' 

The  time  must  come,  and  that  ere  long,  when  offences  of  this  de- 
scription will  be  viewed  in  their  proper  light,  and  men  guilty  of  them 
will  find  themselves  placed  where  they  ought  to  be — at  the  felon*s 
bar. 
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To  adulterate  medicines  which  are  bo  frequently  the  salvation  of  fife 
b  not  a  simple  act  of  dishonesty,  but  it  amounts  to  a  crune  of  tk 


Trantrerte  lecUon  of  Oovbo  of  CoUnvnth.    Magnified  100  dUmeten. 

deepest  dye,  for  which  every  man  guilty  of  it  will  one  day  be  answer- 
able. 
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Since  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  is  so  extensively  adalterated,  it 
follows  that  all  the  other  pharmaceutical  preparations  into  the  compo- 
sition of  which  this  drug  enters  are  also  adulterated,  as  Pulv.  Ipecac, 
Co,  PiL  Conii  Co,,  IHl.  Ipecac,  c,  Opio,  and  Pil,  Ipecac,  c,  Scilia. 

On  tke  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Ipecacuanha, 

The  adulterations  of  ipecacuanha  with  wheat  flour,  woody  fibre,  or 
other  vegetable  substances,  are  discoverable  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope ;  those  with  chalk  and  tartar  emetic  by  chemical  methods  of  re- 
search. 

Presumptive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  chalk  is  obtained,  if, 
on  adding  a  little  acid  to  the  powder  viewed  under  an  inch  object 
glass,  effervescence  occurs.  In  such  cases  a  given  quantity  of  the 
powder  must  be  incinerated,  and  the  ash  weighed  and  tested  for  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  the  manner  already  frequently  described. 

For  the  discovery  of  the  tartar  emetic  we  may  proceed  thus :  the  salt 
must  be  dissolved  out  of  the  powder  with  distilled  water,  and  the  so- 
lution, after  being  acidulated,  tested  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
when,  if  tartar  emetic  be  present,  the  yellow  sulphuret  of  antimony 
will  be  formed. 


COLOCYNTH,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

**  Powdered  colocynth  frequently  contains   large  quantities  of  the 
seeds  of  colocynth,  and  those  ought  never  to  be  present ;  in  the  direc- 


Fig,  218. 


l^ortton  of  surfaoe  of  OomtD.     Magnlfled  120  diameten. 
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tions  given  for  preparing  powdered  colocjnth  it  is  expreelj  Bt&tei 
that  the  seeds  shoald  be  removed.    I  have  also  met  with  wheat  fev, 


Fig.  m. 


Section  of  Bud  of  CMocyntA.    Magnified  150  dlameten. 

both  in  the  powder  and  in  the  extract  of  colocjnth ;  and  in  the  latter 
I  have  detected  chalk,  Coloeynth  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pui^- 
live  medicines  contained  in  the  Phannacopceia,  and  its  adulteration, 
therefore,  is  a  mntter  of  considerable  importance/** 

As  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  adulterations  of  colocjnth  without 

*  Evidence  by  the  autlior  berore  Parliamentary  Committee  on  AdaltenUloD. 
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knowledge  of  the  stracture  of  the  gourd  and  seed,  we  append  some 
beautiful  and  characteristic  illustrations. 


RHUBARB,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

^  AiroTHSB  drug  which  I  have  found  sometimes  to  be  adulterated  is 
powdered  rhubarb.  I  have  met  with  samples  of  powdered  rhubarb 
adulterated  with  turmeric ;  and  there  is  a  sample  upon  the  table  which 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  flour"* 

Another  adulteration  of  Turkey  rhubarb  in  powder  is  with  English 

Fig.  t». 


BHCBABBt  •dnltented  with  wheat  Jkmr.     Magnified  SSO  dlameten. 

rhubarb ;  the  medicinal  action  and  the  commercial  value  of  which  is 
so  much  inferior  to  that  of  Asiatic  rhubarb. 

The  dotted  ducts^  cellular  tissttes^  starch  corptucles^  and  groups  of 
raphidesy  are  all  clearly  exhibited  in  the  figure. 

*  Evidence  by  the  author  before  FarliamentAry  Committee  on  Adulteration. 
X  X  3 
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SQUILLS,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

^*  Powdered  squills  I  have  found   to  be   adulterated  with  idbe^ 
flow-r* 

J'if.t21. 


Powdered  Sopills,  adalteratcd  witii  wkeaijkmr,    Magmlflcd  S90  dtuMten. 

The  large  cells^  spiral  vessels,  and  groups  of  needle-like  crystals, 
characteristic  of  the  bulb  of  squills,  are  SL\  delineated  in  the  engrafing- 


COMPOUND  SCAMMONY  POWDER,  AND  ITS 
ADULTERATIONS. 

^Another  most  important  medicine  is  the  compound  scammonT 
powder.  This  consists  of  three  ingredients,  namely,  scammonv,  hard 
extract  of  jalap,  and  ginger.    Now  two  of  those  ingredients  are  ferr 

*  ETidence  by  the  author  before  ParliMneotary  Committee  on  Adulteratieo. 
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liable  to  adalteration,  namely,  the  acammony  and  the  powdered 
ginger;  while  the  powder  of  jalap  is  very  frequently  substituted  fot 
the  extract,  although  it  is  not  more  than  about  one  fourth  strength 
of  the  extract.  Of  ten  samples  of  powdered  scammony,  I  found  chalk 
in  greater  or  less  proportions  in  all,  wheat  flow  in  three,  and  powdered 
jolcm  in  four  "* 

The  substitution  of  powdered  jalap  for  the  hard  extract  is  a  most 
scandalous  adulteration. 


AROMATIC  CONFECTION,  AND  ITS  ADUL- 
TERATIONS. 

*'^  Th«  last  medicinal  preparation  of  which  I  propose  to  speak  is 
aromatic  confection,  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
diarrhoea.  This  should  consist  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmegs,  carda- 
moms, saffron,  prepared  chalk,  and  sugar,  and  it  is  consequently  a 
somewhat  expensive  preparation.  I  find  that  the  more  expensive  in- 
gredients are  frequently  omitted,  and  others  sometimes  substituted ; 
as  turmeric  in  place  of  the  saffron,  essence  of  cassia  for  the  cinnamon, 
and  chalk  for  part  of  the  sugar .**f 


LIQUORICE,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

LiQuoBiCE  is  an  article  largely  consumed,  and  furnishes  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  system  of  adulteration  which  extends  to  a  variety  of  other 
dru^s  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Liquorice  is  met  with  under  various  forms  and  names :  thus,  there 
is  stick  li<^norice,  the  powder,  the  Fharmacop<£ial  extract,  the  foreign 
extract,  pipe  liquorice,  and  Pontefract  lozenges. 

Stick  liquorice  consists  of  the  underground  stem  or  rhizome  of  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  genus  Olycyrrhizaj  usually  in  this  country  Oly' 
eyrrhiza  glabra :  the  powder  is  the  root  ground  and  pulverised,  while 
the  other  preparations  named  consist  of  the  extract ;  this,  in  the  case 
of  pipe  liquorice  and  Pontefract  lozenges,  is  said  to  be  refined. 

*  Evidence  by  the  author  before  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Adulteration.     . 
t  Ibid. 

x  x  4 
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The  foreign  extract,  known'as  Solazza  extract  or  juice,  is  conaifkred 
the  best;  and  according  as  it  is  prepared  in  Spain  or  Italj,  it' is  called 
Spanish  or  Italian  juice.  We  learn  from  Pereira  that  the  Spanish 
extract  is  prepared  in  Catalonia  from  Olycyrrhiza  glabra^  white  the 
Italian  extract  is  obtained,  in  Calabria,  from  O.  eehmata.  Of  late  jean 
the  li<juorice  plant  has  been  extensively  cultiyated  in  this  coontTy  lor 
medicinal  use,  especially  at  Mitcham,  where  so  many  difierent  kinds 
of  medicinal  plants  are  grown. 

The  constituents  of  the  root  of  Olycyrrhiza  glabra,  according  to  tiie 
analysis  of  Robiquet,  are,  liquorice  augar,  or  glycyrrhizin^  starch, 
asparagiUy  resinous  oil^  albumen^  woody  Jibre^  and  wUs,  especial)  j /libf* 
phate  and  nitrate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  The  quantities  of  these  several 
constituents  are  not  given  by  Bobiquet,  npr  does  he  mention  gym  or 
oxalate  of  lime  as  constituents,  although  these  abound  in  the  juice  of 
the  root 

As  before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  chemical  adultera- 
tion of  any  article  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
proportions  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  which  that  article  is  com- 
posed, we  instituted  in  the  first  place  certain  analyses  of  the  root,  the 
powder^  and  the  extract. 

The  following  was  the  composition  of  100  parts  of  the  fresh  root:— 

The  Fresh  Boot, 

Glycyrrhizjn         ....  8*60 

Gum         -            -            -            -            -  26-60 

Matter  soluble  in  alcohol,  chiefly  resin       -  '75 

Albumen  -            -            -            -            -  '97 

Starch       -----  22-91 

Woody  fibre          -            -            .            -  18-36 

Moisture    -          -            -            -            -  26-81 

Ash,  3-07  per  cent.  ■ 

Total        -  100-00 

The  analysis  of  100  parts  of  the  tmdecorticated  powder  fumbhed  the 
following  results : — 

The  Powder. 

Glycyrrhiain         -            -            -  -  10*40 

Gum         -            -            .            -  -  43-30 

Matter  soluble  in  alcohol,  chiefly  resin  -  1*09 

Albumen  -            -            -            -  -  1-50 

Starch 2441 

Woody  fibre          -            -            -  -  15-20 

Moisture  -            -            -            -  -  4-10 


Total        -  100-00 

The  analysis  of  the  decorticated  powder  furnished  nearly  simDar 
results: — 
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The  Decorticated  Potoder. 

Glycyrrhizin         -            -            -            -  IS-O 

Gum 37-1 

Resin        -----  •$ 

Albumen  -            -            -            -            -  1-80 

Srarch. 29-52 

Woody  fibre          -            -            -            -  16-58 

Moisture  -            -            -      *      -            -  r02 


100-00 


Five  hundred  parts  of  the  fresh  root  furnished  175  parts  of  extract ; 
while  the  same  quantity  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  root  gave  275  parts 
of  extract.  Lastly,  100  parts  of  this  extract,  dried  to  a  temperature  of 
212°  Fahr.,  yielded  19-3  parts  of  liquorice  susar,  and  80*3  parts  of 
matter  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  which  consisted  chiefly  of  gum  with  a 
little  albumen. 

When  pure  and  genuine,  extract  of  liquorice  is  entirely  soluble  in 
water 

As  will  be  shortly  apparent,  the  above  analyses  furnish  some  useful 
data,  by  which  the  quality  of  the  different  kinds  of  liquorice  may  be 
judged  of. 

Structure  of  Liquorice. 

The  general  etructure  of  liquorice  root  is  veir  distinctive ;  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  consists  are  bundles  of  wooay  fbre^  cellular  titeue^ 
dotted  ducts  or  vessels^  and  starch  corpuscles.  These  elements  are  thus 
arranged: — 

In  transverse  sections  of  the  root,  a  linear  zone  is  observed, 
usually  distant  from  the  circumference  about  the  third  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  root.  The  part  of  the  root  without  the  zone  is  tra- 
versed by  bundles  of  woody  fibre,  united  together  by  cellular  tissue ; 
that  within  the  zone  is  traversed  by  numerous  dotted  ducts  or  vessels 
as  well  as  by  bundles  of  woody  fibre ;  while  the  celb  of  the  cellular 
tissue  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  root  are  filled  with  starch  cor- 
puscles. 

These  starch  corpuscles  are  very  characteristic  :  they  are  oval  and 
small,  and  in  many  of  them  the  central  cavity  of  an  elongated  form  is 
Tisible. 

The  woody  fibre  does  not  present  anything  remarkable  in  its  struc- 
ture ;  the  central  cavity  is  well  marked.  In  sections  of  the  older  roots 
medullary  rays  may  be  seen.  The  several  structural  peculiarities  of 
liquorice  root  are  all  clearly  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  drawings. 

The  yellow  colouring  matter  of  the  root  is  situated  fumost  entirely 
in  the  bundles  of  woo(fy  fibre,  and  in  the  walls  of  the  dotted  ducts. 
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Trantver»e  aection  of  root  of  Liquorick,  showing  the  dotted  d*ict$,  the  ban- 
dies of  woody  flbrt^  md  the  connecting  ceUiaar  tiasw.  Magnified  40 
dianieten. 
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Longitvdittdl  aeetkm  of  Liqcokicb  Root.    Magnified  40  dlmmeten. 

On  the  Adulterations  of  Liquorice. 

Having  thus  described  the  chemical  composition  and  the  structure 
of  liquorice  root,  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  liquorice  may  next 
be  considered. 

On  consultinjr  the  works  of  different  writers  on  adulteration,  we  have 
met  with  the  following  observations  relating  to  liquorice :  — 

Accum  *  states  that  Spanish  liquorice  '*  is  frequently  nothing  else 
than  a  mixture  of  the  worst  kind  of  gum  arabiCy  called  Indian  or 
Barhary  gum,  imported  chiefly  for  the  use  of  making  shoe  blacking. 
A  solution  of  the  genuine  Spanish  liquorice  juice  is  mixed  with  a  so- 
lution of  Barbary  gum ;  ana  the  mixture,  after  being  inspissated  to  a 


•  Treatise,  p.  348. 
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Tranavene  ttetkm  ct  liiquoBiCK  Root,  magnilled  S20  diameter*,  exhlbitiDf 
dotted  dueU,  two  bundles  of  vooodyJOnt,  the  oeUitfar  tiame^  and  the  atardk 
corpHBcUa.    The  loote  starch  grain*  are  magnified  400  diameter*. 

proper  consistence,  is  again  made  up  into  cylindrical  rolls,  which,  whilst 
still  moist,  are  covered  with  bay  leaves,  and  repacked  in  chests  to  re- 
semble in  every  respect  the  genuine  Spanish  liquorice  juice  imported 
from  Catalonia.*' 

Brande  *  in  his  **  Dictionary  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy," 
published  in  1836,  remarks  as  follows:  — 

'*  The  chief  consumption  of  liquorice  is  in  the  preparation  of  the  ex- 
tract, which  is  imported  from  the  South  of  Europe  under  the  name  of 
Spanish  Juice ;   it  is  usually  burned  and  otherwise  carelessly  pre- 

•  TreatiM,  p.  969L 
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pared  and  adulterated,  and  often  contains  copper,  derired  from  the 
pans  in  which  the  decoction  of  the  root  is  eyaporated/* 

M.  Chevallier  *  states,  that  *4iquorice  is  often  falsified  by  starch,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  inert  powders.  It  has  also  been  falsified  by  an 
extract  which  gives  it  the  taste  of  hay. 

*'  It  contains  likewise  metallic  copper,  removed  mechanicallj  from 
the  pans  of  that  metal  in  which  it  is  prepared.  Bat  it  does  not  con- 
tain salts  of  copper,  a  conclusion  which  results  from  many  experi- 
ments made  by  M.  Villain." 

"  Liquorice,"  writes  Pereiraf*  "  as  met  with  in  commerce,  however, 
18  rarely  pure.  It  contains  the  soluble  principles  of  the  root  with 
some  copper  scraped  off  the  boiler  by  the  spatula  employed  to  stir  the 
extract  during  its  preparation.  F^e  says  that  four  ounces  of  this 
extract  yield  two  drachms  and  a  half  of  metallic  copper ;  but  there 
roust  be  some  great  mistake  in  this  statement.  If  the  foreign  extract 
be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  filtered  and  inspissated,  we 
obtain  refined  liquorice.  But  I  am  informed  that  the  pipe  refined 
liquorice  is  a  verj  adulterated  article.  The  Pontefract  lozenges  are 
made  of  refined  liquorice,  and  are  much  esteemed." 

Results  of  the  Examination  of  Samples. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  state  the  results  of  our  own  examinations 
and  analyses  of  liquorice,  premising  that  genuine  extract  of  liquorice 
should  dissolve  in  water  without  leaving  any  residue,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  contain  starch ;  that  it  should  yield  from  about  90  to 
nearly  100  parts  of  extractive  matter,  according  to  the  state  of  dry- 
ness in  which  it  may  happen  to  be  at  the  time  of  analysis ;  this  ex- 
tractive matter  should  furnish  from  75  to  85  per  cent  of  matter  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  chiefly  gum;  and  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  sac- 
charine matter  or  liquorice  sugar. 

The  analyses  of  Thirty-four  samples  of  liquorice,  including  the 
different  varieties  of  roll  and  pipe  liquorice,  and  Pontefract  lozenges, 
carefully  considered,  furnish  some  important  results. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the^m  of  the  different  kinds  of  boll  liquorice 
varied  from  65  5  to  33*5  grains  per  cent.;  of  the  saccharine  matter  from 
14*9  to  8*9  per  cent,  part  of  this  in  some  cases  consisting  of  ca:ne 
sttg£tr;  of  the  extractive  from  75*9  to  47*1  per  cent 

Of  the  pipe  liquorice  that  the  gum  varied  from  22*7  to  45*9  per  cent. ; 
the  sugar  from  19*6  to  1 1'O,  the  greater  part  of  this  consisting  of  cane 
sugar;  and  the  extractive  from  57*1  to  43*7  per  cent 

Of  the  Pontefract  lozenges  the  gum  ranged  from  31*5  to  25*7 ;  the 
sttgar,  partly  cane  sugar,  from  18*1  to  13*1 ;  and  the  extractive  from 
45*9  to  43*8  per  cent 

It  further  appears  from  the  analyses  that  the  whole  of  the  roll  li- 
quorice furnished  insoluble  residues,  varying  in  amount  from  18*50  to 
42'00  per  cent.    In  twelve  cases  these  residues  consisted  of  boiled  starch, 

•  Dlctionimlre  des  AU6r«tionf  et  Falsifications  des  Sobstancet  Alimentalret,  p.  304. 
f  Materia  Medica,  vol.  ii.  p.  1835,  third  edition. 
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probably  rice  (the  starch  present  in  the  different  samples  of  Solazzi 
and  Baracco  extract  was  alwajs  of  this  kind) ;  in  seven  samples  ot' 
wheat  Jiour^  in  one  o£  potato  starchy  and  in  one  of  wheat  flour  and  riee. 
'  That  the  pipe  liquorices  likewise  furnished  insoluble  residues,  for  the 
mosi  part,  in  still  larger  amounts  than  the  roll  liquorice ;  thus  the 
smallest  residue  weighed,  after  being  dried  on  a  water  bath,  34-5  and 
the  largest  41*0  grs.  per  cent.  In  five  cases  this  consbted  of  wheat 
flour ^  in  one  of  rye  flour ^  and  in  one  of  potato^  rice,  and  wheat  flours. 
In  five  cases  a  small  part  of  this  residue  consisted  of  gelatime^  the 
pipes  being  furnished  with  a  distinct  tube  of  that  substance. 

Lastly,  that  the  Pontefract  lozenges  furnished  residues  consisting  of 
wheat  flour  (subject  to  the  action  of  heat),  which  varied  in  antount 
from  36*5  to  39*0  grs.  per  cent. 

The  ash  of  the  different  samples  of  roll  and  pipe  liquorice  and  Pon- 
tefract lozenges  varied  from  2*50  to  16  per  cent.,  and  consisted  in 
several  cases  of  foreign  mineral  matter ;  this  in  one  instance  amounted 
to  13  per  cent,  and  was  composed  of  carbonate  of  Ztme,  or  chalk.  The 
ashes  of  the  pipe  liquorices  in  two  or  three  cases  were  so  deeplj 
coloured  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  some  coloured  mineral  eartfaj 
substance  had  been  employed  to  increase  their  weight. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  different  kinds  of  roll,  pipe  liquorice,  and 
Pontefract  lozenges,  are  subject  to  very  extensive  adulteration,  thb 
in  some  instances  amounting  to  nearly  one  half  the  article. 

As  a  rule,  the  pipe  liquorice  and  Pontefract  lozenges  contain  a  laiger 
amount  of  foreign  starchy  matter  than  even  the  inferior  descriptions 
of  roll  liquorice.  Many  of  the  pipe  liquorices  are  in  addition  furnished 
with  a  thick  coating  of  gelatine :  this  is  sometimes  of  the  worst  qua- 
lity, and  but  little  superior  to  glue.  The  best  way  to  exhibit  the  tube 
of  gelatine  encasing  tne  pipes  is  to  place  them  in  cold  water ;  the  pipes 
will  swell  up  and  increase  to  two  or  three  times  their  original  size : 
when  in  this  state,  the  gelatine  may  be  easily  removed. 

The  ingredients  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  the  kinds  of  liquo- 
rice above  referred  to  consist,  then,  of  starch  of  various  kinds,  as  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  and  rice  flours,  and  potato  starch,  either  separately  or  in 
combination ;  cane  sugar,  gelatine,  and  foreign  mineral  matter,  aa  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

Although  not  immediately  connected  with  the  object  of  this  article, 
we  yet,  when  engaged  in  the  analysis  of  liquorices,  thought  it  desirable 
to  determine  how  frequently  and  to  what  extent  the  samples  were 
contaminated  with  copper.  We  detected  that  metal  in  thirteen  of  the 
twenty-one  roll  liquorices  examined  in  greater  or  lesser  amount ;  the 
quantities  in  three  of  the  samples  were,  for  the  100  grains,  *8,  -25,  *30 
of  a  grain.  Traces  of  copper  were  found  in  only  one  of  the  pipe  liquo- 
rices, and  in  none  of  the  Jrontefract  lozenges. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  state  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the 
extract  of  liquorice  of  the  Pharmacopceia. 

Ten  samples  of  extract  of  liquorice  were  examined ;  four  of  these 
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dissolved  nearly  without  residue,  and  were  genuine :  the  remainder  of 
^he  samples  deposited  insoluble  residues  amounting  to  3,  13,  17,  9,  7, 
1 8'5,  and  33  per  cent,  respectively.  In  four  cases  this  consisted  of 
boiled  starchy  matter^  and  in  one  instance  of  starchy  matter  and 
gelatine. 

The  sample  containing  the  gelatine  furnished  only  65.5  per  cent, 
of  extract,  and  the  insoluble  residue  amounted  to  17  per  cent.,  thus 
leaving  18  per  cent,  for  moisture,  which  large  quantity  the  liquorice  was 
partly  enabled  to  retain,  in  consequence  of  its  admixture  with  gelatine. 
It  is  evident.,  from  the  nature  and  quantities  of  the  insoluble 
residues,  that  the  adulterated  samples  of  extract  of  liquorice  consisted 
of  the/orff^  extract  melted  down. 

The  compilers  of  the  Fharmacopceia  were  doubtless  led  to  prescribe 
a  form  for  the  preparation  of  a  genuine  extract  of  liquorice  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  of  the  adulteration  of  the  foreign  extract.  We 
thus  perceive  to  what  an  extent  the  regulations  of  the  Fharmacopceia  are 
evaded  in  this  case.  In  further  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Pharmacopceia  in  this  and  doubtless  in  many  other  articles  is  disre- 
garded, we  may  mention  that  we  were  only  able  to  procure  the  Pharma- 
ooepeal  extract  at  about  one-third  of  the  chemists  shops  at  which  we 
inquired  for  it.  In  one  case,  although  we  particularly  requested  to 
be  furnished  with  the  true  extract,  some  of  the  foreign  extract  was 
coarsely  powered  while  we  waited,  and  handed  to.  us  as  the  article  we 
inquired  for,  and  for  which  we  were  made  to  pay  twice  the  usual 
price. 

In  the  next  and  last  place,  we  will  proceed  to  state  the  results  of 
the  examination  of  numerous  samples  of  powdered  liqnorice. 

Of  Twenty-eight  samples  of  liquorice  in  powder  subjected  to  exami- 
nation, eleven  were  adulterated.  Of  these  one  consisted  chiefly  of  wheat 
flowr^  another  contained  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  floury  two  contained 
much  foreign  woody  Jibre^  two  woody  Jibre  and  turmeric,  another  woody 
Jibre  and  wheat  /lour,  one  was  made  up  chiefly  of  Indian  com,  potato 
and  sago  flours,  and  turmeric^  another  of  sago,  woody  fibre,  and  much 
turmeric,  another  of  East  Indian  arrowroot  and  a  little  turmeric,  and 
another  consisted  almost  entirely  of  potato  flour,  a  little  wheat  flour, 
and  turmeric.   Some  of  the  samples  likewise  contained  cane  sugar. 

We  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper  we  believed  it 
would  be  found  that  liquorice  aflbrded  an  example  of  a  system  of  adul- 
teration which  extended  to  other  and  more  important  articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica.  We  will  now  adduce  some  evidence  to  show  that 
this  is  really  the  case. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  some  wholesale  druggists  prepare,  and 
they  nearly  all  keep,  what  are  known  in  the  trade  as  compound  pow' 
ders.  One  of  these  is  liauorice,  the  genuine  powder  being  distin- 
guished as  Pulvis  Glycyrrhizae  Verus. 

Other  compound  powders  are  those  of  turmeric,  gentian,  fenugreek, 
aniseed,  cumin,  and  elecampane. 
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Those  of  turmeric,  gentian,  and  fenugreek  are  nsuallj  prepared 
after  the  following  receipts,  or  some  modifications  of  them :  — 

Turmeric  Powder,  Gentian  Powder. 

Yellow  ochre    -  1  lb.  Gentian    -         -  lib. 

Turmeric  -  1  lb.  Linseed    -         -  1  lb. 

Wheat  flour      -  2  lbs.  Wheat  flour      -  2  lbs. 

Cape  aloes         -     gn. 

Fenugreek  Powder, 

Fenugreek,  lb.  iss. 
Turmeric,  J  xii. 
Wheat  flour,  lb.  iii. 

This  custom  is  defended  on  the  plea  that  no  deception  is  practised, 
and  that  these  powders  are  sold  as  compound  articles.  This  maj  be 
so  as  between  toe  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  drugs,  but  it  assundlj 
is  not  the  case  as  between  these  parties  and  the  medical  profession 
and  die  public  :  the  liquorice  powders,  the  extensive  and  varied  adul- 
teration of  which  we  have  just  described,  were  sold  simplj  as  liquo- 
rice, and  no  acknowledgment  whatever  was  made  even  in  a  single 
instance  of  their  compound  character. 

It  is  evident  that  the  practice  of  making  and  selling  these  com- 
pound powders  is  most  objectionable ;  it  indicates  a  laxity  of  princi- 
ple, both  on  the  part  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  drugs,  and 
It  is  clear  that  the  medical  profession  and  the  public  are  bj  it  senouslj 
imposed  upon. 

It  is  afiirmed  that  it  is  as  cattle  medicines  that  these  compounds 
are  used.  Although  this  is  the  case  to  some  extent,  yet  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  they  are  not  thus  exclusively  employed  ;  besides,  why  should 
these  adulterated  powders  be  thrust  down  the  throats  of  cattle  ? 

We  have  now  shown  that  liquorice  in  all  its  forms  and  varieties  is 
subject  to  an  enormous  amount  of  adulteration,  and  that  yarious  sub- 
stances are  employed  for  that  purpose. 

Thus  it  has  been  shown  — 

That  the  whole  of  the  foreign  extracts  or  roll  liquorices  were  adul- 
terated, some  to  the  extent  of  nearly  50  per  cent. 

That  the  whole  of  the  pipe  liquorices  examined  were  also  adul- 
terated, some  of  them  not  containing  one  third  their  weight  of  li- 
quorice. 

That  the  Pontefract  lozenges  likewise  contained  but  little  liquorice. 

That  of  the  samples  of  the  extract  of  liquorice  of  the  Pharmacopceia, 
one  half  were  adulterated;  these  for  the  most  part  consbting  of  the 
foreign  extract  melted  down. 

Lastly,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  powdered  liquorices  examined 
were  adulterated,  many  of  them  containing  only  as  much  liquorice 
as  was  necessary  to  impart  the  flavour  of  the  genuine  powder. 
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Of  the  adulterations  discovered  in  roll  li<]uorice,  some  are  practised 
\>j  the  foreign  preparers  of  the  extract,  while  others  are  the  work  of 
parties  nearer  home.  It  is,  we  believe,  not  uncommon  for  the  foreign 
extract  to  be  melted  down  after  its  arrival  in  this  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  subjecting  it  to  further  adulteration.  In  some  cases  the 
adulterating  ingredients,  as  flour  and  chalk,  are  so  clumsily  mixed 
with  the  liquorice,  that  particles  and  masses  of  these  substances  may 
be  detected  by  the  naked  eye  alone,  and  may  be  picked  out  with  a 
penknife. 

The  adulterations  of  pipe  and  powdered  liquorice  described,  were 
no  doubt  effected  in  this  country* 

Of  the  ingredients  employed  m  the  adulteration  of  liquorice,  some 
are  themselves  liable  to  adulteration.     This  is  the  case  with  the  tur- 


LiQVOucB  FowDu,  adDlterated  irlOi  tkhmerie  and  East  Indiam  arrowroot, 
(Magnified  220  dUmetcn.) 

roeric  used,  which  we  have  found  to  be  adulterated  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  20  per  cent,  with  yellow  ochre. 

On  the  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Liquorice. 
Since  most  of  the  adulterations  of  liquorice  consist  in  the  addition 

T   T 
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of  vegetable  substances  of  different  kinds,  the  microscope  afibrdslk 
chief  means  adapted  for  their  discovery. 

The  characters  of  wheat  floury  turmeric^  and  East  Indkm  arroma 
have  already  been  described  and  ('elineated  in  woodcuU;  the  t^ 
pearances  presented  by  liquorice  powder  adulterated  with  the  twolsA 
named  substances  are  also  exhibited  in^.  225. 

The  chief  chemical  adulterations  practised  are  those  with  «i^ 
and  chalk,  the  process  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  the  last  if 
pointed  out  under  the  head  of  tea,  while  for  the  detection  of  cme 
sugar  in  liquorice  powder  we  may  proceed  as  follows : — 

Add  about  two  ounces  of  cold  water  to  200  grains  of  the  powder, 
filter,  evaporate  on  a  water  bath  at  a  gentle  heat.  If  cane  sugar  be 
present  it  will  crvstallise  as  the  evaporation  draws  near  to  an  end,  ami 
if  now  a  little  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  the  residual  mass  will  imme- 
diately become  charred.  Sulphuric  acid  does  not  carbonise  liquorice 
sugar  or  glycyrrhizin  but  forms  with  it  a  chemical  compound  or  sul- 
phate. 

Glycyrrhizin  and  cane  sugar  may  be  thus  separated  firom  each 
other :  add  excess  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  to  a  strong  filtered  infiisioD 
of  the  powder,  remove  the  lead  held  in  solution  by  means  of  sulphu- 
retted nydrogen,  filter,  evaporate  on  a  water  bath,  and  when  dry  weigb 
the  residue,  which  consists  of  cane  sugar. 
Cust4)ms  duty  is  on — 
Liquorice  paste 

Of  and  from  British  possessions 
Liquorice  powder 

Of  and  from  British  possessions 
Liquorice  root  until  5th  April,  1857 
Thenceafter      -  •  - 

Liquorice  juice 
Until  1H42  the  oppressive  duty  of  3/.  159,  per  cwt.  was  levied  upon 
foreign  extract  of  liquorice ;  this  was  reduced  in  that  year  to  1/.  7#.  6rf^ 
and  m  1853  to  20s,  per  cwt.,  at  which  it  now  remains. 


20s, 

per 

cwt. 

10*. 

»» 

n 

209. 

n 

n 

15*. 

»» 

n 

58, 

n 

n 

free. 

20s. 

« 

1* 

Artidflk 

Importid. 

EatendfbrHoiDe 

InlSM. 

In  1856. 

la  1854. 

In  1855. 

1 

Liquorice  Paite 

Juice 

„          root 

Cwti. 

4,160 

7.863 

520 

Cwu. 

3,940 

13.853 

263 

Cwti. 

l.GGS 

7,708 

460 

C«ti. 

l,tt7K 

8,643 

323 

Liquorice  not  only  being  adulterated  as  imported,  but  beinp  subject 
to  further  adulteration  after  its  arrival,  it  is  clear  that  the  Revenue 
suffers  a  considerable  loss  through  its  sophistication.* 

*  The  principal  part  of  this  article  was  read  by  the  author  before  The  Medkai  Society  of 
London  sumc  montha  tioce. 
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As  want  of  space  prevents  us  giving  a  separate  article  on  each  drug, 
we  have  compiled  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  many  of  the 
adulterations  to  which  the  more  important  drugs  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations  are  subject : — 

LIST  OF  DRUGS  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 


Akticlbs. 
Calomel 


White  precipitate 
Red  precipitate  - 
Mercurial  olntmenti 

Mercnry 

Iodine      .  .  - 

Iodide  of  potaniom 
Chromate  of  lead 

IJtharge 
Sulphate  of  copper 
Acetate  of  copper 

Carbooate  of  lead 
Calamine,  or  carbonate 

of  sine 
Nitrate  of  silver 
Quinine 


Carbonate  of  toda 
Nitrate  of  potash 
Bitartrate  of  potash 

Tartaric  acid 
Lemon  juice 


Magnesia 


ADULTBaATIOm. 

Chalk,  sulphate  of  barytee  and  white 
lead  ;  floe  pipe  clay  \  white  precipitate, 
with  sulphate  of  lime 

Chalk;  corrosive sabllmate, chalk 

Red  lead 

Ordinary  clay  mixed  with  pruuian  blue, 
and  other  substances,  blue  clay 

Lead,  tin.  bismuth  .... 

Water,  black  lead,  crude  sulphate  of 
antimony 

Carbonate  of  potash  .  .  . 

Sulphate  of  barytes,  carbonate  of  lead, 
chalk 

Earthy  matter         -  -  -  - 

Sulphate  of  iron      -  -  -  - 

Chalk  ;  sulphate  of  copper  and  acetate  of 
lead  mixed 

Sulphate  of  barytes,  sulphate  of  lead,chalk 

Sulphate  of  tarytes,  chalk,  ochre,  carbo* 
nate  of  lead 

Nitrate  of  potash     .  .  .  . 

Salicine,  Quinidine  and  Cinchonine ;  gum, 
starch,  chalk,  sulphate  of  banrtes,  stea. 
rine;  chalk;  sulphate  of  quinidine,  chalk, 
sulphate  of  lime,  siliceoui  matter,  car- 
bonnto  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  mag. 
nesia,  sulphate  of  soda 

Sulphate  or  soda,  Glauber's  salt    - 

Common  salt  .... 

Chalk,  alum,  sulphate  of  potash  ;  alum ; 
gypsum 

Bisttlphate  or  soda ;  alum  .  .  . 

Large  quantities  of  water  ;  sulphuric,  tar- 
taric, and  acetic  acids 

Lime,  chalk,  kaolin,  sulphate  of  barytes  . 


Normandy, 

Wakley. 


Bingley, 


Thomson,  Bastick. 
Bastlck. 
Neligan,  Postgate; 

Normandy. 
Ditto. 

Hassall,  Bingley 
Normandy. 

Ditto. 

Bastick. 

Normandy,  Wakley. 

Normandy. 
Thomson. 

Normandy. 

Hassall,         Warington. 

Normandy.  Sir  J.  Gor. 

don,  Letheoy,  Bingley. 


Normandy,  Scanlan. 
Normandy. 
Normandy,      Postgate, 

Calvert. 
Bastick,  Postgate. 
HasiaU,  Bingley. 

Normandy. 


Chloroform 


Spiriu  of  nitre    - 

Sp.  aromonis  fort, 
'rr.  Ferri-sesqul 
Hydrocyanic  acid 
Sp.  ammonls  ara 
Sulphuric  ether 
Hydrochloric  add 
Kitric  add 
Alcohol    . 


Contaminated  or  adulterated  with  alcohol,  Blyth. 

chlorine,  hydrochloric  add,  hydrochlo. 

ric  other,  and  compounds  of  mithyle, 

besides  water  and  fixed  subetances 

Water  ;  alcohol      ....  Hassall.Thomson,  Blyth, 

Bastick. 

Ditto  .....  Blvth.  ThoTson. 

Ditto  .....  Ditto,  Ditto. 

Ditto Ditto,  Ditto. 

Ditto  .....  Hassall,  Blyth. 

Ditto  .....  Calvert. 

Ditto Hassall,  &c 

Ditto  .....  Ditto. 

Ditto Ditta 


Rhubarb-          -          -    English  rhubarb ;  wheat  flour ;  turmeric,  Warington,         Hassill, 

flour  Thompson. 

Squills     ...    Wheat  flour             ....  Hamall. 

Srnna      ...    Leaves  of  cynanchum         ...  Pereira,  Bell,  &c. 
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AlTICL 

B8. 

Adcltiiatioiis. 

AirraoKmr. 

Linseed  meal 

. 

-    Bran,  clar,  sawdust            .          .          . 

Kormandj. 

Saffron     . 

. 

-    SaiTliower 

Hassall. 

Aromatic  oonfection 

-    Turmeric,  cassia,  excess  of  chalk  — the 

Ditto. 

times  omitted 

Sperm  oil 
OllTe  oil 

. 

.    Whale  and  other  oils          .          .          . 

. 

-  Nut  and  poppy  oils  -          .          -          - 

-  CrotonoU     -          -          -           -          - 

DIuo. 

Castor  oil 

. 

Hasull. 

Copaiba  . 
Essential  oils 

- 

-  Linseed  oil 

-  Turpentine,  Hxed  and  Toladle  olU 

Postgate. 
BastTck. 

Creosote  - 

- 

-    Carbonic  acid           .          -          -          - 

Ditto. 

Burnt  sponge 

. 

-    Prepared  charcoal,  common  salt  . 

Wakley. 

Musk       - 

. 

.    False  bags  filled  with  dried  blood ;  lead, 
dried  blood,  mahogany  dust,  and  hairs 

Quekett,  Basttck. 

of  tall  of  horse 

Cochineal 

. 

-    Sulphate  of  barytes,  Venetian  talc 

. 

-    Chalk,  sand,  and  clay          .          .          . 

Copal       - 

• 

-    Gum  *knlme,  gum  dammar,  and  common 

Ditto. 

Wax 


resin 
Spermaceti 


Bastlck. 


Many  of  the  adulterations  enumerated  in  the  above  list  -will  be 
found  recorded  in  the  evidence  recently  given  before  the  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  on  Adulteration.  It  might  have  been  greatly  ex- 
tended, especially  by  reference  to  Pereira*8  **  Materia  Medica,**  and  the 
«*  Pharmaceutical  Journal." 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 


In  various  parts  of  this  work  we  have  dwelt,  influenced  solely  by 
public  considerations,  with  some  severity  upon  the  shortcomings  and 
incompetence  of  the  Analytical  Department  of  the  Excise.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  by  Mr.  Simmonds,  extracted  from  his  evidence  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Adulteration,  point  out  clearly  some 
of  the  chief  defects  of  the  Excise :  — 

**  The  Excise  regulations,  as  respects  articles  of  much  consumption, 
appear  to  me  comparatively  obsolete,  and  far  behind  the  requirements 
of  the  age.  There  is  too  much  laxity  and  injustice  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Treasury,  which  sanctions  admixtures  and  adulterations  in  a  variety 
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of  instances,  as  in  tlie  cases  of  chicory  and  coffee,  cassia  and  cinna- 
mon, wild  and  cultivated  nutmegs,  and  other  articles,  but  is  most 
virtuouslj  indignant  at  adulterated  tea,  tobacco,  snuff,  and  other 
heavily  taxed  articles.  The  officers  of  the  Customs  are,  generally 
speaking,  extremely  ill-informed  as  to  the  quality  and  purity  of  various 
articles  imported,  such  as  starches,  oils,  drugs,  &c.  I  consider  it 
would  contribute  greatly  to  check  adulteration  if  scientific  and  tho- 
roughly competent  examining  officers  were  appointed  at  each  of  the 
principal  ports,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  quality  of  all  articles  introduced,  whether  for  manufactures  or 
food,  but  especially  the  latter,  instead  of  submitting  samples,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  case  at  present,  to  interested  parties.  In  most  of  the 
principal  States  of  Europe  there  exists  a  Board  of  Health,  or  Conseil 
de  Salubrite  (somewhat  differently  constituted  to  our  Metropolitan 
Board},  composed  of  eminent  physicians,  chemists,  and  engineers, 
appointed  to  watch  over  whatever  may  affect  injuriously  the  public 
health  and  comfort." 

A  very  important  bearing  of  the  subject  of  adulteration  is  its  re- 
lation to  the  Revenue.  This  has  already  been  considered  to  some  extent 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  work.  Although  no  data  exist  by  which 
the  exact  extent  of  the  loss  suffered  by  the  Revenue  through  adul- 
teration inay  be  estimated,  yet  it  is  very  certain  that  this  loss 
amounts  annually  to  an  enormous  sum  of  money ;  in  fact,  to  several 
miUions.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  will  be  rendered  very 
obvious  by  an  examination  of  the  following  table :  — 
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Num. 

HMneCoRwnip- 
tioninlMM. 

Duty. 

IXMb 

«.    d. 

£          t.    d. 

£           «.     4. 

Tu         .           -           -  63,454.035  lb». 

1    9     5,552,228    1    3| 

5 

377.6II    8    e 

Coflb«     -          -           -  86,W6.W71bfc 

0    8 

448,458  11    9 

40 

179,882    4    0 

S<igar  (aareflDed)          -    7,a96,0»  cwtt. 

13    9 

&,0B4.7e9  18    9 

8 

384,08    9  11 

Chicory  - 

848  Ibl. 

0    5 

7    6    0 

80 

2    3   3 

Coco*  thellt 

94>e7  cwU. 

2    0 

Cocoa  paste  or  chocolate 

88,344  lbs. 

0    2 

Cocoa     -          -          - 

4.471.561  Ibt, 

0    1 

18,681  10    1 

SO 

9,SI5  15    1 

Flour      - 

1,940,219  cwU. 

0    A\ 

28,«4  16    8 

15 

.3.344    4    4 

Batter     - 

448,268  CwU. 

5    0 

112,067    0    0 

5 

5,003    9    0 

Arrowroot 

18.088  cwta. 

0    4| 

245    9    8 

40 

9S    3    4 

Sago       -          -          - 

108,499  cwU. 

0    Ak 

2,034    6  10 

a 

103    4    4 

Tapioca  -          -           - 

4,305  cwtt. 

0    44 

80    8    0 

5 

4     0    4 

Pepper    - 

3.647303  Iba. 

0    6 

'91,195    1     1 

40 

36,478    0    6 

Foreign  vloegar 

34,106  gall* 

0    4* 

451    9    4 

20 

90    5  10 

Ginger    -          -          - 

21.413  cwU. 

5    0 

5,853    6    C 

20 

1J070  13    0 

Cinnamon 

42,943  lbs. 

0    2 

857  17    J 

80 

107    7    0 

Caiala     . 

110,219  lbs. 

0    1 

469    6    C 

90 

91  17    0 

Nutmegs 

189,596  Iba. 

1    0 

9.494  16    0 

15 

949    9    7 

Mace      - 

28r'«21bs. 

1    0 

1,428    2    0 

10 

143    8    2 

Clovei    .          -          - 

220,649  lbs. 

0    2 

1,838  14  K 

Pimento .          -          - 

8,585  cwto. 

6    0 

883  15    0 

Mixed  Spice      . 

. 

1    0 

Confectionery    - 

62,368  lbs. 

0    24 

629    0    0 

30 

im  14    0 

Malt       ... 

33,879,381  bush. 

4    0 

6,775.876    4    0 

80 

2,08^763  17    0 

Hope      - 

82368.30Slbs. 

0    2 

686,408  11    ^ 

30 

308.930  18   3 

Hops,  foreign    - 

89,090  cwts. 

45    0 

87,795    0    0 

90 

17,&a9    0   0 

SplriU    - 

21,967,27ft  galls. 

8    0 

9,782,906    0    0 

25 

3.195,736    5    0 

Rum       -          .          - 

3,224.292  galU. 

8    2 

1,316.892    9    8 

85 

829.148    3    8 

Brandy    - 

1,526.221  galls. 

15    0 

1.144,660  15    C 

15 

171.699    3    3 

Annatto  ... 

2.966  cwto. 

14,765    0    0 

50 

7,883  10    0 

Wine,  foreign    - 

6,180.985  gaUs 

6    6 

1.699.757    8    6 

25 

434339    5    7 

Tobacco  -          -          . 

ao.275.001  lbs. 

3    0 

4.541,360    8    fl 

90 

908,380    0    7 

Ditto,  manufactured. 

and  muff 

218.588  lbs. 

:6    0 

65.574  18    C 

SO 

18,114  19    7 

Opium    .          .          - 

56,067  lbs. 

1    0 

2,803    7    ( 

80 

841     0    0 

Liquorice  paste  - 

1,878  cwU 

20    0 

1,878    0    ( 

80 

568  14    0 

Ditto  Juice     . 

8,643  cwto 

.    20    0 

8.648    0    ( 

40 

3.593  18   0 

Ditto  root      .          -l          SSScwto 

.     5    0 

8,015    0    ( 

30 

16    8   0 

Total 

I 

- : 

r,078,S68  9  4 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  total  loss  to  the  revenue  arising  out 
of  adulteration,  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  7,078,268?.,  an 
estimate  -which  in  the  main  is  doubtless  correct,  and  which  is  an^ply 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the  subject  of  adulteration  is  one  of  high 
interest  to  the  statesman  and  the  financier. 

The  per-centages  given  represent  very  nearly  the  extent  of  adul- 
teration prevailing  in  the  years  1851,  1852,  and  1853 ;  at  the  present 
time,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  articles  enumerated,  it  is  less  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exposures  and  denunciations  of  adulteration  made  in  our 
lieports  published  in  '*  The  Lancet,**  and  in  the  evidence  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  Adulteration.  On  the  other,  the  calcu- 
lations are  based  upon  the  returns  for  the  year  1855,  the  consumption 
of  most  articles  in  that  year  being  greatly  reduced  in  consequence  of 
the  war.  It  should  also  be  rememoered  that  great  reductions  have 
been  made  of  late  years  in  the  duties  upon  most  articles  of  consump- 
tion, so  that  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  a  few  years  ago  the  propor- 
tionate loss  to  the  revenue  was  much  greater  than  at  present. 

The  adulteration  of  Malt  is  put  down  at  30  per  cent. ;  this  is  in- 
tended to  include  not  only  its  direct  adulteration,  but  mainly  to  re- 
present the  diminished  consumption  of  malt  arising  out  of  the  adul- 
teration of  malt  liquors,  so  generally  and  extensively  practised.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Hops, 

The  adulteration  of  Sti^ar  is  set  down  at  5  per  cent. ;  this  includes 
the  sugar  used  so  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  confec- 
tionery, and  which,  as  has  been  shown,  is  liable  to  considerable  adul- 
teration. 

For  the  increased  revenue  yielded  the  last  three  or  four  years  by 
many  articles.  Government  is  assuredly  indebted  to  ourselves,  to  Mr. 
Wakley,  and  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Adul- 
teration. 

The  calculations  of  Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds,  given  to  the  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  on  Adulteration,  establish  the  same  important  fact. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  of  these  calculations,  that  they  are 
certainly  on  the  average  much  too  low.  He  made  the  loss  to  amount 
in  the  year  1854  to  upwards  of  three  millions. 

If  the  loss  of  the  Revenue  is  so  great,  what  must  be  that  of  the 
PubUc  ? 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  this  work  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  taken  from  a  very  able  article  on  the  author's  book 
entitled  "  Food  and  its  Adulterations,"  contained  in  the  Quarterly 
Review: — 
"We  have  now  shown  enough  to  convince  the  public  that  the 

grossest  fraud  reigns  throughout  the  British  public  commissariat 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Government  is  able  and  willing  to 
stay  this  gigantic  evil  and  national  dishonour/* 

Y  Y  4 
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us   sacchari,  or  sugar  Insect,  description 

1H9— 19^  Jlg$.,  190,  191,  19S;   scabiel,  or 

insect,  193 ;   farime,  or  meal  mite,  268, 

.  2fi9,  270 ;  siro,  or  cheese  mite,  481,  ^«.i 

483. 

ic  Acid.  See  Acid. 
tFiBR,  inodel,>l^.,  392. 
.  carbonic,  sulphuric,  and  phosphoric,  in 
'ee  ash,  107 ;  caffeic,  in  coffee,  108 ;  sul- 
iric,  carbonic,  and  phosphoric,  In  chicory 
,  134  ;  margarirt,  butyroieic,  butyric,  ca. 
•nic,  caprylic,  and  capric,  in  butter,  296 ; 
tic,  pyroligneous,  and  sulphuric,  in  vinegar, 
;  prussic,  in  confectionery,  489;  sulphuric, 
Mrter,  507 ;  in  gin,  525. 
KNSBB.  See  Isinglass,  456. 
iN«,  powdered,  in  coffee,  117.  Detection 
roasted  and  ground,  127,>i;;^  129. 
.TEBATioN,  definition  of,  1.  Its  prevalence. 
Excuses  urged  in  extenuation  of,  4.  Real 
ise«  of  the  preralence  of,  8.  Who  are  the 
ties  guilty  of?  9.  Classification  of  adul- 
atlun,  10.  Importance  of  the  subject,  17. 
pecuniary  bearings,  17.  Its  sanitary  bear- 
is.  19.  Its  moral  bearings,  22.  Remedies 
,  23.  Steps  recommended  by  the  Parlia- 
ntary  Committee  for  its  discorerr  and  sup- 
'«iion,  30.  On  the  means  by  which  it  may 
detected,  43-62.  Application  of  the  mi- 
>&cope  to  its  detection,  44.  Application  of 
smistry  to  the  same  purpose,  d-%.  Reagents 
(uired  in  order  to  discover,  61.  ei  $eq. 
iCLTBRATiON  of  Tea,  65—104 ;  Ck)flee,  105-~ 
>:  Chicory,  130— IW;  Cocoa,  165—180; 
gar,  181  —  198;  Honey.  198—204;  Milk, 
1—237  ;  Flour  and  Bread,  237-295;  Butter, 
>-300;  Lard,  301— 306;  Oatmeal,  806-311; 
Tuwroot,  312—323 ;  Sago,  323—32? ;  Tapi- 
1,  327 — 329 ;  Proprietarv  Alimentary  Pre- 
rations,  830  —  335:  Anchovies,  335  —  341; 
ttted  Meats  and  Fish,  341—343 ;  MusUrd, 
t_355;  Pepper,  356— 367  ;  Cayenne,  868- 
} ;  Curry  Powder,  378—390 ;  Vinegar,  300 
104;  Pickles,  405-409  i  Bottled  Fruits  and 
rgetablcs,  409 — 414  ;  Preserves  and  Jellies, 
U-419;  Sauces.  419— 421  :  Spices,  422— 
6:  Isinglasi,  456— 461 ;  Gelatine,  462— 465  ; 
matto,  465—477;  Cheese,  477—484;  Co- 
ared  Sugar  Confectionery,  484 — 499;  Por* 


ter,  499-516;  Ale,  516-524;  Gin,  524— 540; 
Rum,  541—542;  Brandy,  542-544:  Wine, 
544—562.  Or  Drugs,  Evidence  before  Par- 
liamentary Committee  upon,  563—569.  List 
ofdrugsadulterated,  569— 693.    See  Drugs. 

Albdmbn,  vegetable,  in  flour,  239. 

Algoholombtbr,  centesimal.  Gay  Lussac's, 
534.    M.  Geisler's  alcoholometer,  546. 

Alb,  bitter  or  pale,  516 ;  Messrs.  Allsopp's  and 
Bass's,  516.  Question  of  strychnine  in,  517. 
Examination  of  samples  by  the  Analytical 
Sanitary  Commission,  518.  Satisfactory  re- 
suits  of  the  analysis,  51  a  Examination  by 
Messrs.  Graham  and  Hoffhian  with  similar 
results,  518.  Origin  of  the  accusation  against 
the  Londou  pale  ale  brewers,  518, 519.  Impro- 
bability of  employment  of,  strychnine  in  ale 
demonstrated,  520.  Detection  of  strvchnine, 
520 ;  tests  for,  by  Marchand,  Mack,  Otto,  and 
Thompson,  521  ;  Mr.  Rodgers's  process  for 
lU  detection  in  the  animal  tissues,  524  ;  phy- 
siological test  for,  524. 

Albubombtbr,  Mr.  Roland's,  for  the  determi- 
nation of  gluten,  240. 

Alkali  in  annatto,  468. 

Alkalimbtbr,  Mr.  Griffln's,  899. 

Allspics.    See  Pimento. 

Alum  in  bread,  iU  aaion  on  health,  282—281 ; 
in  lard,  308 ;  in  porter,  507 ;  in  gin,  525 ;  in 
port  wine.  548. 

Alumina  in  annatto,  470. 

Ammonia,  hydrochlorate,  nitrate,  and  carbo- 
nate of,  in  tobacco,  589. 

Amontillado.    See  Wine,  562. 

Anchovibs,  generic  characters  of,  according  to 
Yarrell,  335.  Drawing  of  true  Engraulis 
encrasioolus,  336.  Description  of,  337.  Large 
specimen  captured  near  Yarmouth,  337.  De- 
scription of  thebouled  anchovy,  338.  Adul- 
TBRATioNS  of,  with  Dutch,  Freoch,  and  Sici- 
lian fish,  sardines,  sprats,  bole  Armenian,  and 
Venetian  red,  838.  Besult*  qf  Exam,  of 
Twenty-eight  samples,  338.  Detection  of 
Dutch,  French,  and  Sicilian  flsh,  840 ;  of  Ve- 
netian red  and  bole  Armenian,  341.  Ses 
Sauces,  420. 

Annatto  In  milk,  231.  Description  of  the 
plant  producing,  465.  Two  processes  for  ex- 
tracting the  colouring  matter:    Dr.  Ure'tf, 
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465 ;  Leblond's,  466.  Strmeiure  of  the  teed 
466,  fig.,  ASJ  lu  great  use  in  nunufacturing 
trades,  466.  Compoiition  of,  467.  Adcltbba- 
TioNi  of:  organic  —  turmeriCf  rye.  barler, 
whe<it,  and  lago  flourt,  468 ;  imorganic  —  sul- 
phate and  carbonate  of  lime,  salt,  alkali,  soap, 
Venetian  red.  red  lead,  and  copper,  46ft.  Re- 
mits (^  Exam,  of  ThirtT-four  samples,  as  im- 
ported,  as  obtained  from  English  manufac- 
turers, and  as  purchased  fhim  dealers,  468, 
469.  Analyses,  by  Dr.  Bernays,  oi  Ato  sam- 
pies  of  annatto  ash,  469.  Lead  in  annatto 
detected  by  Accum,  Mitchell,  Bernays,  and 
Normandjr,  471.  instance  of  its  injurious 
effecu.  47 1 .  Maggoto  in  annatto,  47 1 .  Kvi - 
dence  of  Mr.  Wakley  on  the  adulterations  of 
annatto,  472.  Extraordinary  eTidence  of  Mr. 
Redwood  respecting,  47S ;  of  Mr.  Drew,  473. 
Its  employment  to  colour  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese,  remarks  upon,  473;  Mr.  Stephens's 
opinion  as  to  its  uselessnets,  473.  Deiectiom 
of  the  odulteratiofu  ot  annatto  with  turmeric 
(J!g  *  47%),  wheat  starch,  rye,  barley,  and 
sago  flours,  474  ;  with  sulphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  cart>onate  of  potash,  chloride  of  so- 
dium, 'red  lead,  and  copper,  674—677.  Mr. 
Warington'sj  process  for  detecting  oxide  of 
copper,  476.  Quantities  and  ralue  imported 
in  I H54  and  1  HbS,  477.    Annatto  in  cheese,  479. 

Antwbkp  Bi.rB  in  confectionery,  485. 

Apple  in  marmalade,  41ft,  J^.,  417  ;  parlngi  in 
cigars,  603. 

"  Aqua  Font,"  643. 

Armknun  Boli  in  cocoa,  169;  In  anchovies, 
338;  in  potted  meats  and  fish,  341:  In  8auces,490. 

••  Arbopb."    See  Wine,  562. 

Arrowroot,  starch  granules  of  Maranta,  or 
West  lnd\ti^flg.,  48  ;  Curcuma,  or  Bast  India, 
J!g.,  A9;  Pouto,  or  British,  Jig.,  60;  East 
India  m  cocoa,  168.  Origin  of  the  name 
■'arrowroot/*  312.  Countries  whence  ob- 
Uined,  31*2.  Plants  yielding  it,  313.  Ma- 
ranta arrowroot,  mode  of  preparation  in  Ja^ 
maica,  Bermuda,  and  St.  Vincent,  313.  Cha- 
racteristics and  structure  of  pure,  >^.,  314. 
Canna,  or  Tous  lbs  Mots  arrowroot,  structure 
of,  315,  fy(.,  316.  Curcuma  arrowroot,  two 
qualities  of,  316.  Preparation  olL  316.  Struc- 
ture and  characters  o^Ag-*  317.  Tacca  arrow- 
root, source  of,  317.  Per^ira's  account  of  its 
preparation,  318.  Structure  and  characters 
ofJifjr<.  318,  319.  Manihot  arrowroot,  called 
"  Brazilian,"  source,  characters,  and  price  o^ 
319  (see  Tapioca,  327).  Potato,  or  *•  British  "^ 
arrowroot,  how  prepared,  819.  Characters 
and  structure  of,  319,  il^..  82a     Its  price, 

321.  Arum, or  "  Portland,"  arrowroot,  whence 
obtained,  321.    Mode  of  its  preparation,  321, 

322.  Characters  and  structure  of,  322,  Jig., 
321.  General  application  of  the  term  *'  arrow- 
root," 322.  ••  Oswego  Prepared  Corn,"  Indian 
com  arrowroot,  322.  Adultbrations  of,  with 
arrowroots  of  inferior  quality,  potato  flour, 
sago  meal,  and  tapioca  starch,  322.  BestUtt  </ 
Exam,  or  Fifty  samples,  322.  Detection  of 
adulterations,  323.  Strong  Inducements  to 
aduterate.  323.  Duty,  323.  Quantities  im- 
ported and  retained  for  home  consumption  in 
1864  Mnd  1855,  323.  East  India,  in  cinnamon 
powder,  4.?7;  in  confectionery,  486 ;  in  liquo- 
rice, 687,^.,  689. 


Arch.  3« 

Arsbnic  in  Tinegar, 

concerning,  396, 397. 
Atbma  SatIva,  247. 
AXALBA  PofincA,  or  rtiododendroo,  pobsai 

honey  obtained  ftxMU,  199l 

Babl  FanT.  pulp  of.  ia  opiaiD,  63E. 
Barbart  Gum,  inferior  gum  wabk,  in  bean^ 

684. 
BAR1.BY  Flour  In  wheat  flour,  288 ;  in  mm 

468 ;  lu  liquorice,  686. 
Bassorip  in  scammony,  650. 
*'  Bahtardb."    See  Sugar,  166. 
Bay  Lbavbs  in  tea,  91. 
"  Bbaoino."    See  Gin,  696. 
Bban  Floor  in  coflbe,  ^•^7.Jig^^9;  nhnt^ 

287,>^.,  287,288.    Ser  Floor  and  Breid. 
Bbbch.  leaf  of,  in  tea,^.,  88. 
Rbbp,  potted,  842. 
Bebs,  instance  of  their  amaiing  indiutrr.  Si 

202. 
Bbzt  Root  in  chicory,  14a    Used  atfaeih 

cows,  212  :  employed  to  heigfateo  corKr  i 

bottled  red  fruiU,  412  ;  in  brandy,  5C ;  en 

of,  in  tobacco,  589. 
Bbluoa.    See  Isinglass,  457. 
BiXA  Orkllana,  the  annatu>  plant,  465. 
**  Black  Jack,"  caramd,  or  banit  sagv.  19 

ployed  to  colour  coffee,  1 18 ;  iu  «vpi*'Tv^ 

In  vinegar,  896 ;    in  rum,  541  j  in  bnak 

542. 
Black  Jacks.    See  Butter,  296. 
Black  Lbao  in  tea,  81.  99. 
Blanch  ANOB.    See  Isinglass,  461. 
Bloatbrs,  potted,  342. 
Blown  Malt.    See  Porter,  502. 
Blub  Stoni.    See  Pickles,  407. 
Bolb  Armenian.    ^  Armenian  Bole. 
BoLONOARO.    See  SnufT,  621. 
BoNBOUST  In  sugar,  188  ^  in  pepper,  365. 
Bosh.    See  Butter,  297. 
Botanical  Powdbb,  Chinese,  >^..  99. 
Botany,  structural,  useful  works  on  the  sJ^ 

of.  55. 
Brains  (sheep's)  in  milk  231.;%.,  £6. 
Bran  in  oatmeal,  309 ;  m  pepper,  3i»5 ;  ia  M 

bacco,  .S89. 
Bran  »y  used  by  M.  Payen  to  separate  caor  M 

milk  sugar,  207.  note.    Coloorless  wber.  fi 

distilled,  but  owes  Its  colour  10  tnirot  ^  <t.i> 

542.  Superiority  of  French  braodr.  ^ 
Adultbkai  ions  of,  with  water,  543 ,  with  c« 
spirit,  sugar,  molasses,  beet  root,  and  poU'^e 

543.  *'  British  brandy,"  how  made,  Ati.  !^?l 
rious  French  brandy,  formuisp  for  the  nuiA 
facture  of,  543,  544.  Oak  sawdust  in  or 
brandy,  644.  Retults  of  Exam,  of  Eir»»^ 
samples,  544.  Act  30  Geo.  III.  in  rr!au<r  1 
strength  of  brandy,  544.  DetecUom  of  as  'j 
ration,  545.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Phillips  J>. 
the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  spirits  ^c  1 
rally,  545, 546.  Customs*  duty  on  braD^r,  u 
quantities  taken  for  home  ooosumiitijc  ' 
1854 —  1856.  644.  Brandy  in  port  «iue,:4 
in  sherry,  552 ;  in  Burgundy,  555. 

Brazilian  Isinglass.    See  Isloglan,  461. 
**  Bkbwbrs'  Druggists,"  510,  511. 
*'  Briiish  Rranoy,"  composition  of,  543. 
Brunswick,  or  compound,  greens,  in  conin 
tionery,  4S5. 
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.  in  'Wheat,  S60. 

f  T  M  i> V .    See  Wine,  565. 

r  ScTGAB.    See  '*  Black  Jack.'* 

R«    in  milk,  206.    Methods  of  preparing 

erenC  quahtiei  ojL  295,  296.    Composition 

accrording  to  Chevreal,  Bromeit,  and 
intz.  !296.  Adultbrationii  of,  with  water 
i  sa.lt,  Prot.  Calvert**  evidence  respMStiiig, 

:  with  potato  flour  and  animal  fati,  297. 
sh,  297.  RetuUt  qf  Exam,  of  Forty-eight 
nples  of  butter,  297.  Letter  from  Mr. 
ll«r  on  adulterated,  29H ;  from  "A  Student" 

the  metropolitan  manufacture  of  Bpping 
tier,  299.  DHectian  of  the  adulterations  of 
tter,  S99 ;  with  water,  two  methods,  299, 800  ; 
Lb  atarcb,  lard  (>br.305.),  and  salt,  300. 
ity,  300.  Imports,  1854. 1856,  801.  An. 
tto  used  to  colour  butter,  478. 

BACK,  405  ;  leaf  of,  in  tobacco,  588. 
pi^ic  Acio  in  coffee,  108. 
FKiNB|in  coffee,   109.    Process  for  iU  ex- 
action, 110. 

PEOWB,  or  aromatic  oil,  in  coffee,  107. 
lELLiA  Sabanqda  used  to  adulterate  tea,  76, 
r»..  78,  79. 
to  Ml  LB  in  porter,  607. 

IAI>A   BaLSABI,  52, 

•iABY  WiNB  in  Madeira,  554. 
iDY.   iSee  Sugar,  and  Confectionery.)  Sugar 
indy  in  sherry,  553. 

«7<rA,  or  Tons  les  Mols  arrowroot,  315,  flg.^ 
16.     S^e  Arrowroot. 

PKR,    Imitation,  or  gnnpowder  tea,  fig,^  80. 
iceoted,  or  Cbulan,  94. 
PsicoM,  368;  in  porter,  507;   in  gin,  5gi6. 
\ee  Cayenne. 

p<iiciN,  Pereira's  account  of,  369. 
bambl,  burnt  sugar,  or  **  Black  Jack,'*  used 
o  colour  coffee,  118. 

aAWAY  ScBOB,  infusion  of,  in  porter,  507. 
RBONic  Acio.    SerAdd. 
aDAUOM,  380,  ^ijr.,  381  {see  Curry  Powder) ; 
n  porter,  507*     Duty  on,  and  on  extract  of, 
mports  and  home  consumption  in  1854  and 
!>*.•»,  516.    - 
RaiiTfB  in  sauces,  421. 

.RROTs,  roasted,  in  coffee,  117  ;  in  chicory, 
140.     Used  as  food  for  cows,  212.    Decoction 
>f  boiled  white,  in  milk,  231.  note  i  Juice  of 
red,  in  cheese,  479. 
tSRiN  in  milk,  208. 

is^  \VA,  or  temloca  plant,  819  ;  various  species 
i>f,  3/7.    See  Tapioca. 

iS9iA,  composition  and  structure  of,  433. 
Contrasted  with  cinnamon,  438.  Fif(M.  show- 
ing their  different  characters,  434,  435.  Ge- 
nuine cassia  powder.Ji^.,  436.  Its  use  as  an 
adulterant  of,  and  frequentlr  as  a  substitute 
for,  cinnamon,  and  methods  for  detecting, 
437,  438.  Duty,  and  quantity  entered  for 
home  consumption  in  1854—1866,  438.  {See 
Cinnamon.)  Oil  of  cassia  in  gin,  530.  Es- 
sence of,  in  aromatic  confection,  679. 

ARYOPHYLLU!!  AaOMATICPS,  444. 

irBCHU  in  tea,  87;  detection  of^  102;  in  to- 
bacco, .589;  in  opium,  638. 
AYENNB  in  mustard,  848;   in    pepper.    365. 

Source,  Tarietles,  and  description    or,   368. 

CcmpotUion  of,  MM.  Bucholt  and  Braconnet's 


analyses,  868,  369.  Capsicin,  Pereira's  ac- 
count of,  369.  Structure  of  the  capsicum 
herry,  flgt.^  369,  370,  371,  372,  373,  374,  375. 
Adiiltrrations  of  Cayenne,  372.  Results  of 
Exam,  of  Twenty-eight  samples,  37'2 ;  red 
lead,  372,  373  ;  Venetian  red,  red  ochre,  ver. 
roilion,  or  bisulphuret  of  roercurr,  ground 
rice,  turmeric,  salt,  and  mustard  husk,  373. 
Instance  of  poisoninR  by  red  lead  in  Cayenne, 
375.  Erfflence  of  Mr.  Scanlan  upon  soluble 
Cayenne,  375,  376.  Detection  of  adulterations 
with  rice  flour,  turmeric,  and  mustard  husk. 


Jig.,  376  ;  of  red  lead,  377.ito.,  376 ;  of  bisul- 
^uret  of  mercury,  377.  Duty  on  Carenne, 
378.     Its  employment  in  the  adulteration  of 


ginger,  426 ;  in  gin,  526 ;  in  rum,  541. 

Cbcidomyia  Tritrici,  or  wheat  midge,  267. 

CxMBNTS  for  closing  the  cells  of  microscopes : 
Goadby's,  Quekett's,  Brooke's,  and  Hett*s,  58. 

Ckphablis  Ipecacuanha, .668. 

Cbrasinb,  or  sugar-cane  wax,  182. 

Cbrbbral  Matter  in  milk,  231. 

Chalk  in  sugar,  188  ^  in  honey,  202;  in  potted 
meats  and  nsh,  341  ;  in  annatto,  469 ;  in  con- 
fectionerr,  498  ;  in  scammony.  650 ;  in  ipeca- 
cuanha,  673  ;  in  colocynth.  676 ;  in  compound 
scammony  powder,  639;  in  aromatic  confec- 
tion, 679 ;  in  liquorice,  686. 

Champaonb.    See  Wine,  556. 

Charcoal,  powdered.  In  opium,  638. 

Charlock  in  mustard,  34h,  jIg.,  35*/. 

CuBESB  in  milk,  206.  Precipitation  and  pre- 
paration of  the  curd,  477, 478.  Modus  operandi 
of  rennet,  478.  Reasons  urged  against  its  use, 
478.  Proportions  of  casein  and  butter  differ  in 
cheese,  478.  Salting  in  Scotland  and  Cheshire, 
478.  Adultbrations  of.  with  mangold  flowers , 
safliron,  juice  of  red  carrots,  4nd  annatto,  479 ; 
with  Venetian  red  and  grease,  480.  Flavour- 
ing of,  with  parsley,  sage,  and  fenugreek,  479. 
Potato  cheese  in  Thunngia  and  Saxony,  the 
process  of  manufacture  described,  479.  Re- 
sults of  Exam,  of  Twenty  samples,  480.  Ac- 
cum  and  Mitchell's  remarks  upon  lead  in 
cheese,  480.  Cause  of  green  colour  in  mouldy 
cheese,  480;  how  produced  in  new  cheese, 
481.  Aearus  slro,  or  cheese  mite.  481,  jf^f., 
482, 483.  PiophilH  casei,  or  cheese  fly.  account 
of,  by  Mr.  Duncan,  481.  **  Jumpers,"  their 
method  of  springing,  481,  482.  Detection  q/ 
the  adulterations  of  cheese,  483 :  with  Vene- 
tian red,  484.  Import  duty  and  home  con- 
sumption in  1864—1856,  484. 

Chbmistry,  its  application  to  the  detection  of 
adulteration,  55—62.  Chemical  apparatus 
required,  56.  Chief  preliminary  chemical  ope» 
rations,  57.  Reagents  required  for  detecting 
adulteration.  61.  Useftil  works  on  the  subject 
of  chemistry,  62. 

Chbrry  Laurel  water  in  gin,  539. 

Chicory  used  to  adulterate  coffee,  >i(g.,  47. 
Question  of  its  admixture  with  coifee  con- 
sidered, 116.  Contrasted  with  coffee,  116. 
139. 151.  Detection  of.  In  coffee,  123,  figs,, 
134.  127, 128.  Commission  of  Chemists^ opi- 
nion upon,  124.  M'CulIoch's  description  of 
the  chicory  plant  and  its  uses,  130, 131 .  Large 
cultivation  princioallv  due  to  Government 
patronage.  131.  Foreign  superior  to  English, 
131.    Analyses  of  the  root  by  author  and  Dr. 
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Lethebv,  131,182,138:  by  Messrs.  Graham 
and  Co.,  133, 134.  Strwture  of,  \M,Jlg$..  47. 
1 3A.  1 36, 1 87.  14 1 . 1 43.  Properties  of,  Pereira*i 
observations  upon,  136,  137.  Professor  John- 
ston's rernarks  respecting^!  37, 138.  Unwhole- 
someness  of,  as  an  article  of  diet,  instances  of, 
138.  Use  of,  as  an  aperient  in  France  and 
-  Germany,  139.  Blindness  a  result  of  its  con- 
tinued use,  139.  Adulteration^  of,  140: 
with  Hambro'  powder,  coffee  flights,  roasted 
wlieat  (>^.,  141),  rye,  tteAns,  airoriis,^^.  142, 
carrou,  parsnips,  mangold  wurael,  beet  root, 
sawdust,  baked  livers,  140  ;  with  burnt  sugar 
or  black  Jack,  Venetian  red,  and  other  red 
earths,  oak  bark  tan  {J^.  143),  and  exhaustml 
tan  or  Croats  {fig..  144),  141.  Mr.  Gay's  evi- 
dence respecting  the  manufacture  of  carrots 
and  parsnips  into  chicory,  141.  Pereira's  de- 
scription of  Hambro* powder  and  coffee  flights, 
141.  His  remarks  on  Venetian  red,  142.  Re- 
suits  qf  Exam,  of  Thirty-four  sapiples,  148; 
of  Thirty-eight  additional  samples,  144. 
Large  profits  of  the  retailers  upon  the  sale  of 
the  Hdulterated  article.  145.  Detection  qf  the 
adulterations  of  chicory,  145.  Its*  identifica- 
tion difficult,  except  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope, 145.  Water- test  for  detecting  its  pre- 
sence, 145,  146  ;  specific  gravity  and  sugar 
tests,  146.  Composition  of  coffee  and  chicory 
ash,  147.  Quantitative  estimation  of  sesqul- 
oxide  of  iron  in,  149,  160.  Review  qf  reasons 
urged  both  for  and  against  the  admixture  of 
chicory  with  coffee.  161^155.  Reasons  in 
favour :  supposed  improvement  In  flavour, 
151 ;  alleged  increased  consumption  and  more 
general  extension,  152 ;  legal  sanction,  and 
self  protecting  power  of  the  public,  153:  fal- 
lacy of  arguments  shown,  152,  153.  Reasons 
aga'inst :  necessary  commission  of  moral 
fraud  —  supp6sed  fatal  eflTects  resulting  from 

Soison  owing  to  the  sophistication  of  its  anti- 
ote,  154 ;  injustice  to  the  coffee  grower,  in- 
Jury  to  the  revenue,  pecuniary  fraud  upon  the 
public :  remedy  proposed,  154,  155.  Present 
and  prospective  duty  on  roasted  and  ground 
chicory,  155.  Chicory  leaf  in  tobacco,  583} 
roasted  root  In,  589. 

Chilis  in  pepper,  365 ;  In  vinegar,  403. 

China  Clay  in  ten,  81.  99. 

Chinbsk  Botanical  Powder,  used  to  adulterate 
tea,^.  93. 

Chinsurah,  cheroot,  604 

Chloranthux  Inoonspicuus,  used  In  the  scent- 
ing of  tea,  68.>Sg.  79. 

Chlorine  in  ash  of  coflTee,  107 ;  in  chicory  ash, 
134. 

Chocolate,  its  mode  of  preparation,  171.  Re^ 
sulii  of  Etam.  of  Twelve  samples,  171  ijlg.  of 
adulterated,  177. 

Ch  Rum  ATE  OF  Lead.    See  Lead. 

Chrome,  lemon  and  orange,  in  confectionery, 
485. 

Cider  in  port  wine,  550 ;  in  claret,  555. 

Cigars.    See  Tobacco,  601 . 

Cinnamon,  where  cultivated  and  how  obtained, 
429.  •  Percival's  account  of  the  process  of  bark 
peeling,  430.  Composition  of,  430.  Structure 
of  bark.y^,  431 ;  of  powder,  433,;^.  432.  Sub. 
stitution  of  cNBsIa  for,  433.  Comparison  of 
cassia  with    cinnamon,  and  figs,  illustrating 

i   their  differences,  434,  435.    Results  qf  Anal,  of 


Thirty-two  samples,  337.  ADi7LTiaATic»< 
with  cassia,  baked  wheat  flour,  sage  meA,  te 
India  arrowroot,  and  potato  flour,  437.  Ui 
teetion  of.  487,  438.  Customs*  duty,  mi  tiia-l 
tity  entered  for  home  oonsumptioo  is  !«<-] 
1856,  438. 

Citron  Pen.,  candied,  416. 

Claret.    See  Wine,  554. 

Clay  in  musUrd,  318 ;  in  confiMtioony, » 

Cloves,  derivation  of  the  term,  444.  T^a^  > 
gathering,  444.  Composition  of,  accordrrB 
the  analyses  of  TrommadOTfTaod  Perdn.4k 
Structure  of,  445.  .<gf ..  445,  446, 447.  A»r.- 
tbration  of,  w|th  clove  sUlks,  drawn  cta»^ 
and  water,  448.  D^fecdVm  of,449.  Diiir.a^ 
home  consumption  in  1854—1896, 449. 

Coal,  ground,  in  snufT,  611. 

Cobalt  in  confectionery,  496. 

Coccdlus  Indicps  in  porter,  507.  Doty  oo,  vt 
extract  of,  imports  and  quaotides  retiitWt' 
home  consumption  in  1854  and  1855,  MS.  0^ 
cuius  indicus  In  rum,  541. 

Coccus  Cacti.    See  CochineaL 

Cochineal  in  factitious  sago,  32S.  Mif!  •' 
sauces,  420;  in  confectiooety,  48» ;  u  cis« 
wine,  655. 

Cocoa,  exalted  origin  of  iU  name,  W-  l^ 
scriptlonofcocoa,155,156.  Varieties,  ca>u» 
and  modes  of  preparation,  156, 157.  Comf» 
tion  of,  according  to  Lampedius  and  M^^ 
157.  Its  Important  nutritive  priocipSo  »3» 
constituents,  1 57, 1 !«.  Structure  of  coew  *«i 
158,/^.  159.  160, 161, 163.  163, 164,  I6L  f*/- 
pities  of,  164.  Comparison  of  cocoa  v'; 
coflfee  and  tea,  166,  lof.     Adultctatio'.i 

166.  Morality  of  the  quettioo  coondrred,  «-• 
Honest  course  followed  by  the  freoci  ^ 
other  Continental  manufacturers,  16&  '>-'' 
marks  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Dr.  Non»»«I 
upon  the  adulteration  of  chocolate  sb^  c«:-<^ 

167.  Attempted  defence  of  i:s  admiuure  •  'A 
sUrch  and  sugar,  lb8.  Adulieraiion  of  c^ 
with  wheat  flour,  potato  starch,  ofio  ^» 
East  India  arrowroot,  Tols  les  Mou,  i« 
sugar,  168;  with  Venetian  red  and  tia>  ira* 
nian.  169.     Evidence  of  Mr.  PbillifS  "^^ 

169.  180.     Reultsqf  Exam,  of  8ai»pl«^* 

170.  Adulteration  with  chicory  sod  hua  ^ 
cocoa.  Dr.  Ure  and  Prof.  Johnston'*  otefij^ 
tlons  concerning,  170.  Detection  t^*^^ 
tcrations  of  cocoa,  172 ;  of  sugar  and  sur* 
172;  of  wheat  flour,  potato  flour,  and  isr>*^ 
178;  Indian  com,  MaranU  or  Wei«  j«f^ 
Curcuma  or  East  India,  Tapioca  or  »*!-* 
arrowroots,  174  ;  of  Tous  les  JHois.  17):^ 
of  adulterated  cocoa,  173.  174, 17N  17<i-  f  ^ 
cess  for  discovering  per-OMitagc  of  ^^"  : 
cocoa  by  subsidence,  176:  bytheapplic*^!^ 
chemistry,  177 ;  Graham's  process,  17*-  Pf 
tectlon  of  foreign  fatty  matters.  ^^•^' 
mandy's  method,  178,  179;  of  mioen' '^ 
stances,  179, 180.  Duty,  and  hooie  csa^f 
tion  in  1854—1866,  180. 

CoFFBA  Arabica.  or  coffee  plant,  lOS.         . 

Coffee,  section  of  the  unroaated  berry .^^-  \. . 
1 12.  Section  of  chicory  used  as  an  adoltcn" 
of,  fig.,  47.  Description  of  the  coffee  pto««^ 
berry,  lav.  Leaves  preferred  before  the »]?, 
in  Sumatra,  106.  Chemical  eompostt>^  ^' 
properties,  106^110.  Schrader'i  an>ir^  . 
raw  and  roasted  coflbe,  106.  Payentanalvi^ 
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w  coffee,  106.  Per.cenUgei  of  sugar  in  raw 
id  roasted,  106.  Graham  and  Stenhoase*s 
laljrses  of  the  ash,  107.  Caffeine,  caffeone,  and 
ffeic  acid  the  most  important  constituent*  ot 
e  berry,  107.  Mfdiemal  propertifs  of  the 
fusion,  according  to  Pereira  and  Johnston, 
7,  108w  Coffee  and  tea,  as  beverages,  com- 
ired,  109.  Per-centage  of  gluten  in  coffee, 
0.  CoroparatiTe  analysis  of  tea-leaf  by 
aider  and  of  coffee  berry  by  Payeu,  HI. 
ructure  of  coffee  seed,  111,  113;^f.,  113, 
4, 1  i  U.  AouLTBaATioNS  of,  1 13 ;  with  chicory, 
3.  Tricks  of  tradesmen,  Mr.  Duckworth^s 
Ltent.  1 14.  Coffee  mostly  genuine  In  France 
id  Germany,  115.  Question  of  adulteration 
iih  chicory  considered,  116.  Government  re> 
ilatlon  respecting  coffee  mixed  with  chicory, 
16.  Cofft^  and  chfcory  contrasted,  116.  AduU 
ration  with  roasted  grain,  roots,  acorns,  saw- 
jst,  coflSna,  oak-bark  tan,  exhausted  tan  or 
'oat»,  and  baked  hordes'  and  bullocks'  llverf , 
7,  I  IB.  Large  Importation  of  lupin  seeds 
id  foreign  acorns  fur  purposes  of  adultera- 
on,  117.  Structures  loiind  In  cofSna,  >^., 
A.  Colouring  matters  employed:  burnt 
igar  or  '*  Black  Jack,"  118. ;  Venetian  red, 
9.  RetultM  cf  Micros.  Exam,  of  Thirty.roor 
imples  of  coffee,  119,  ISOt.  Improrement  in 
If  if  character,  121.  Roastrd  com  extensively 
led  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  121.  Detection 
*  the  adulterations  of  coffee,  131,  122.  Per- 
mtage  of  sugar  in  roasted  coffee  and  in 
iccharine  roots  used  in  its  adulteration,  123. 
determination  of  the  sugar  In  adulterated 
>ff>'e,  1 23.  Detection  of  chicory  in,  1 23,  Jigs., 
U.  127,  128;  opinion  of  Commission  of 
hemists  upon,  124.  Detection  of  mangold 
ursel,  124,  J^s.,  125,  126.;  of  carrot  and 
srsnip.  1^;  of  wheat  flour,  135,  196,  >^., 
27;  of  bean  flour,  127,  >^..  128;  of  roasted 
nd  ground  acorn,  137,^^.,  129 ;  of  sawdust, 
27, 128  ;  of  caramel,  or  burnt  sugar,  128,  129 ; 
r  Venetian  red,  130.  Home  consumption  and 
uty,  1854—1856,  130.  Coffre  flighU  used  as 
D  adulteiant  of  chicory,  140,  141. 
TINA  in  coffee,  117.  structures  detected  In, 
p..  118. 

.ocYNTii,^*.  675,^76.     Adultsxations  of, 
ith  its  aeeds,  675 :  with  wheat  flour  and  chalk, 

re. 

<osTxcM.  or  **  beABtings,"  211. 

olocr"  in  porter,  510. 

.T9FOOT,  leaf  of,  in  tobacco,  588.  695,  Ags.  597, 

)8,  599. 

iMiTTBB,  Parliamentary^on  Adulteration,  list 

f  the  members  compi-ising,  37.    Evidence  be- 

>re,  upon  the  adulteration  of   drugs,  563— 

59. 

iPOCND   SCAMMONY  POWDBR,  ItS  proper  COO' 

tituenu,  678.    Adultbkations  of,  with  chalk, 
heat  flour,  and  powdered  Jalap,  679. 
*>*  pLonx.    See  Flour,  277. 
wrECTioi*',    Aromatic,   679.      Ingredients   of 
'hich  it  should  consist,  679.    Aoulterations 
r,  with  turmeric,  cassia,  and  chalk,  679. 
NFECTioNBRY.  coloured  sugar.  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
lessy's  remarks  upon,  484.    Adultbxatioms 
f,  4S4;    with    lemon  and   orange   chrome, 
hrrmate  of  lead,  gamboge,  cochineal,  red 
«ui,  vermilion,  umber,  indigo,  Antwerp- and 
'ruisian  blues,  ultramarine,  and  Brunswick 


green,  485:  with  carbonate  and  arsenlte  of 
copper,  and  white  led,  486;  with  sulphate  of 
lime,  wheat,  and  potato  flours,  and  East  India 
arrowroot,  486.  Results  qf  Exam,  of  samples 
purchased  :  sugar  seeds,  dog  and  hare,  486  ; 
mixed  sunr,  and  twelfth  cake  ornaments, 
487.  Dr.  Thomson^  evidence  regarding  the 
employment  of  terra  alba  in,  488.  Mr.  Gay  on 
the  adulteration  of  caraway  comfits  and  pepper- 
mint lozenges,  48H.  Injurious  aiid  poisonous 
•*  essences  ^'  used  in  flavouring,  489.  Their 
use  prohibited  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Swit- 
serland,  489.  Lists  of  colours  the  use  of 
which  may  be  permitted,  and  the  use  of  which 
should  be  prohibited,  490,  491.      The  latter 

Knerally  employed  by  manufacturer!!,  491. 
Hection  qf  adulterations,  492.  Ftgetable, 
animaly  and  mineral  red*  :  cochineal  and  red 
lead,  493  ;  vermilion,  494.  Yellow  Colours  : 
mineral  —  lemon  and  orange  chromes,  chro- 
mate  of  lead,  Naples  yellow,  and  ma»sicot,  494, 
495.  Vegeuble  —  turmeric,  saffron,  and 
gamboge,  495.  Blue  Colours:  Vegetable  —  lit- 
mus and  indigo,  495.  Mineral  —  Prussian  and 
Antwerp  blues,  artificial  ultramarine,  cobalt, 
and  smalt.  496.  Green  Coioun  :  Vegetable— 
sap  green.  Metallic  —  verdigris  or  aci'tate  of 
copper,  arsenlte  of  copper,  emerald  green,  and 
Brunswick,  or  compound  greens,  497.  Brown 
Colours :  iron,  498.  Purple  Colours  :  Mix- 
ture of  Antwerp  blue  and  rose  pink,  the  lakes, 
or  cochineal,  498.  Bronze  Fowders :  Copper 
and  zinc,  498.  Detection  of  chalk,  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  clay,  498 ;  of  different  kinds  of 
starch,  499.  Duty,  present  and  prospecilve. 
Imports  and  quantities  retained  for  home  coo- 
sumption  in  1854  and  1855,  499. 

Convolvulus  Scahmonia,  647. 

CoHPBR,  carbonate  and  arsenlte  of,  in  tea,  87 ;  suU 
phate  of,  in  bread.  286 ;  sulphate  and  acetate 
of,  in  pickles,  406,  et  seq.i  in  bottled  fruits 
and  vegetables,  410,  et  seq.  \  in  preserves  and 
jellies,  415,  416 ;  in  sauces,  420  ;  sulphate  of. 
In  annatto,  468 ;  carbonate  and  arsenite  of,  in 
confectionery,  486 ;  in  wine,  560, 561. 

CoppsRAS  in  tobacco,  589. 

CoRiANDBR,  378,  jUg.,  379 ;  infUsion  of,  in  porter, 
607. 

Corn,  roasted,  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee* 
121. 

Corn  Spirit  in  brandy,  543. 

CoRROsivB  Sublimate  In  vinegar,  397. 

CowDUMG  in  opium,  638. 

Crbam.    5m  Milk. 

Croats,  or  exhausted  tan,  in  coffee,  117. 

•*Cucxoo  Pint,"  821. 

Cumin,  381, ^S^?.,  383.    See  Curry  Powder. 

CuMMiNOS,  malt,  in  tobacco,  588. 

Curcuma,  or  East  India  arrowroot,  174.  316, 
Jig.,  317.  425.    See  Arrowroot. 

CuRCUMiN.    See  Turmeric,  387. 

Curd.    See  Milk,  and  Cheese. 

Currants,  411. 

Curry  Powdrr,  numerous  ingredients  enter- 
ing into  the  composition  of,  378.  Coriander, 
structure  of,  378,>^.,  379.  Cardamom,  struc- 
ture of,  380,  Ag.,  381 ;  M.  Schleiden's  sUte- 
ment  respecting,  380.  Cumin,  structure  of, 
381,  382,  tig.,  383.  Most  important  con- 
stituent of  curry  powder,  382.  Fbnuorbek, 
structure  of,  382,  Jigs.,  384, 383.    Aoultbra  . 
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TI0N9  or  curry  powder,  383.  Results  of  Exam, 
of  Twenty-six  samples,  384.  Adulterated 
with  ground  rice,  potato  farina,  salt,  and  red 
lead,  385.  Detection  of  potato  sUrch,  386. 
Customs*  duty  on  curry  powder,  386. 
Cychorium  Imtybos,  130.    See  Chicory. 

Dahnrl,  bearded  or  poisonous,  263,^.,  967. 

Instances  of  its  btal  effecu,  VA. 
DBNSiMrrER  of  M.  Collardeau.  229. 
Dbxtrinb  in  sugar,  188;  In  scammony,  6M). 
DiLATOMBTiR,aTcoholometrlc,  M.  Silbermann's, 

63A. 
Dock  Leaf  in  tobacco,  588. 590.^.,  691,  S9S, 

(V93,  MM. 
"Doctor,  Thb,"    or   corrosire  sublimate,   in 

vinegar,  397;  in  gin,  629. 
DoLicHos  SojA,  or  sova,  419. 
**  Drawn  ".cloves,  449. 
DRroa,  adulteration  of,  evidence  before  Parlla- 

mentary  Committee  upon,  568^669.  Adcltb- 

RATioNRof  Tobacco,669-623;  Opium,624— 646; 

Scammony,  647—665;  Jalap,  ^6— 667 ;  Ipe- 

cncuanha,   668— *76 ;    Colocynth,   676—677 

Mhubarb,C77;  Squills, 678;  Compound  Scam< 

mony  Powder,  680 ;  Aromatic  Confection.  679 . 

Liquorice,  679—690.  Tabulated  List  of  Drugs 

and  their  Adulterations,  691, 692. 
**Durra"  in  wheat  flour,  289,  >^.,  292.    An 

Ingredient  of  Wharton's  Ervalenta,  830. 
Dutch  Pink  in  tea,  87.  100. 
Dybs  used  for  colouring  teas,  85. 

Ear  Cocklb  in  wheat,  966, ^Tg.,  268. 

Rbulliobcope,  or  ebullition  alcoholometer,  534. 

ELDBa,  leaf  of,  in  tea,>^.,  88.  Elderberry  co- 
louring in  port  wine,  648. 

Elm.  leaf  of,  in  tea^JIg.,  88 ;  in  tobacco,  688. 

Endivb,  Wild,  130.  (See  Chicory.)  Endive 
in  tobacco,  588. 

Enoraiilis  Bncrasicolus,  the  true  anchovy, 
/g.,336. 

Eppino  Butter,  letter  on  manufacture  of  fac- 
titious, 299. 

Ervalbnta,  Wharton's,  composition  of,  330, 
Jig.,  332.    Receipts  for  making,  331,  332. 

Ervil,  or  bastard  lentil,  flour  of,  in  opium,  660, 
M.  651. 

**  KuENCBs,"  injurious  and  poisonous,  used  in 
flavouring  confectionery,  489. 

EssBNTiA  Bin  A  In  porter,  509. 

EOOBNIA  PlMBNTA,  449. 

Excise,  inefficiency  of,  32>-36.  Illustrations  of, 
in  the  case  of  tea,  1 04 ;  chicory,  145.  and  note  ; 
cocoa,  180 ;  pepper,  365  ;  vinegar,  404  ;  malt 
and  hops,  615;  gin,  .^31 ;  brandy,  644—646; 
wine,  5o2  ;  tobacco,  614. 

ExoGONiUH  PuROA,  or  true  Jalap,  656. 

Fabia  Amara.    See  Strychnine. 

Factitious  Saoo,  325 ;  peppercorns, 865 ;  nut- 
megs, 441 ;  port  wine,  ^50 ;  scammony.  650. 

Farinaceous  Foods,  333.  Composition  of 
Gardiner's  Alimentary  Preparation,  383; 
Lrath's  Alimentary  Farina,  833,  >^.,  334; 
Semolina,  333  :  Bullock's  Semola,  334 ;  Prince 
Arthur**  and  rrince  of  Wales's  Foods.  334 ; 
Hards'  Farinaceous  Flour,  Maidman's  Nutri- 

;  tious  Farina,  Braden's  Farinaceous  Food, 
Easter's  Soojle  and  Compounded  Farina,  and 
Jones's  Patent  Flour,  384 ;  Plumbes'  Improved 


Farinaceous  Food,  and  Palmer's  VitanlRa; 

335.    Deteetfom  of  their  oompositMe,  3I& 
Felspar  in  te«,  99.  I 

Fenugreek,  structure  of,  382,  Jigs.,  3H.  *• 

(See  Curry  Powder.)  Used  to  flafoartar*-! 
479.  Ueceipt  for  making  compoood  i'a^^^^j 
powder,  688.  , 

FERMENTUM  CBRViSIJI,26S. 

Fibre,  woody,  in  sugar,  Jl^^  196 ;  in  peffw^*  i 
in  sauces,  420 ;  in  snuilT  613 ;  in  opiosi.  '^  i 


in  ipecacuanha,  673; 


in  Jalap,  663 

Suorice,  687. 
ININOS  "  of  |V>i^«i't  606. 
Fir,  A-agment  of  the  woody  fibre  of  tli«./f    * 
Fligbts,  coffte.    See  Coffe>e,  and  Chicm. 
Flour  and  Bread,  237.    Clieinieal  eoofvn-"'. 
of  flours  used  in  bread,  SS7.    Wbe4T.  *«r* » 
species  of,  238.    Estimated  prodoee  of  i ;  i^  • 
ter  of  ground  wheal,  238.    Compost'^'>-    : 
gluten,  vegeUble   flbririe,  starch,  ^tif^ 
albumen,  caseine,  oil,  sugar,  and  guw-  -^ 
water,  and  saline  constituenU,  240.    A'-^'«* 
of,  by  Dumas  (Odessa  flinty,  and  OAe^* ' 
240.  Structure  of  i  he  grain  of  wheat. :» L>. 
242, 243.   SUrch  granules  of,  in  Tar»c»  >-  --^ 
Jit.,  856.     Barley,  several  specks  «!,  '^^• 
Chemical  composition  of.  M4.    LeM  aom:.  i. 
than  wheat,  245.    Structure  of  the  r^   . 
245,Ars.,  244.  245.    Rte,  IU  source,  cJi^x^-s^ 
constltuenU,  and  structure,  246J%«.,^'  -* 
Used  as  an  adulterant  of  coflee.  2<^  t^»' 
species  of,  347.    lu  value  as  an.artidp « 
248.    Structure  of  the  grsin  oC  243,  ^ 
249. 250.  {See  Oatmeal.)  Indian  Cor5,  e^ 
stiluents  and  structure.>^.,  251.  i?3-  i*'^ 
composition  of  its  seed,  and  stmcrnre  ' 
grsin,  263,  yfef.,  254.  255.      FaMs(T  t4 
opinion  as  to  its  possessing  highly  nutrr-  j 
properties,  253.    M .  Payen's  table  of  ibe :  > 
position  of  the  chief  cereal  grains,  Vu    r^ ' 
lessor  Johnston's  analtses,  257.    Hu  »'' 
tion  of  the  gluten  of  wheat,  2M.    AoaH» 
the  composition  of  wheat  bran  bv  MtU^. 


246w   0»l 

dfoff't. 

S5,jyr  H 


Table  representing  the  mean  cbnp(M3v  - 
theash  of  the  chief  cereal  grains.  2S!<.  »  '  I 
for  determfaiing  the  phosphoric  acid  pr*^' 
in  diflTerent  corns,  2^.  Discascs  o>  -  t] 
Cereal  Grassbs,  259.  Ergot,  260.  A.  *  I 
Bunt,  smut  bolls,  or  pepper  brand.  -*•  Vi 
262.  Dust  brand,  260,  j|^.,  263.  RuM.nc-^4 
red-robin,  red>gum,  vflO.  MiWew,  261,  ,vJ 
264,  265.  Penicllium  gUucum,  Fertar.-^ 
Bearded  o 


eirvislse,  &c,   962. 


p^'^i 


darnel,  2i63,  Jig.,  267.  Funjcus  comaooif ;  *' 
in  sUle  bread.>bv.  266.  Bar  cocilp,  f«^  "^ 
or  peppercorn, 'iOe.y^..  268.  Wheac  »-•  | 
267.  Acarus  Farinse,  or  meal  mite,  2^-  \- 
269,  270.  Hamupacturs  of  tnnead.  2^  ^  ^ 
tened  or  fermented,  269.  Yeast,  or  ?»^1 
plant,  a  fungus,  269,  fig.,  S7I ;  diA^rntf  tj^-' 
used  in  bread  making,  270 ;  bre«fr«'-  -^ 
porter,  small  beer,  German  and  patea*.  -^i 
Discovery  of  development  of  yeast  pUt&  •  *j 
Modus  operamdi  of  yeast,  279.  L'nlesrrh  •  1 
unfermented  bread,  273.  Baking.  t;x.  '^ 
custard  powders,  278.  Receipts  tor  R^^j 
unfermented  bread,  274, 275.  Aoi%.nsii-  * 
of  flour  and  bread,  275 :  of  wheat  tkw.  <  ' 
bean  meal,  rice,  barley,  rye,  Indian  ecrx  « 
potato  flours,  275 ;  with  an  Egyptuo  f  - 
termed  Dari,  the  mayor  of  Cork's     '" 
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pectins,  276;  with  Klum.  mineral  white, 
ina  and  Cornith  clays,  376.  Adulterations 
rones  flour.  S77.>fe.,  280.  ResuUs  qf  Etam, 
Fwenty-two  samples  of  cones  flour,  277, 278. 
lulteraitlons  of  bread  :  with  alnm  and  salt, 
inetl  by  bakers  **  hards  "  and  "  stuff,"  and 
Lh  potatoes,  S81.  Positive  and  negative 
Is  lesulting  therefVom,  381.  Whiteness  no 
arantee  for  the  genuineness  of  bread,  382. 
ebig*s  views  on  the  use  of  alum  In  bread, 
L  lt»  employment  defended  by  a  chemical 
afpssor.  283.  Large  proportion  In  ordinary 
eiad.  284.  Adulteration  of,  with  water, bone 
Ilea,  and  bone  dust,  2(«6 ;  white  clay,  car- 
nates  of  soda  and  magnesia,  chalk,  gvpsum, 
d  sul  phate  of  copper,  286.  Rendu  t^Exam. 
T  wen ty-elght  samples  of  bread,  St'G.  Short 
>ight,  prevalent  in  London,  386;  guarded 
ainst  by  the  Edinburgh  Police  Act,  386. 
Hectton  of  the  adulterations  of  flour  and 
ead,  2IS6.  Organic:  bean  flour  and  starch, 
7,  Jigs.,  287,  288 ;  barley  flour,  288 ;  rice,  Ar., 
9;  potato,  289,>%.,  291;  "durra,*'  389,>&., 
2 ;  bone  dust,  290.  Inorganic :  water,  291 ; 
inera)  white  or  terra  alba,  China  or  Cornish 
ay,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  393 ;  alum, 
4  ;  sulphate  of  copper,  295.  Duty  on  flour 
id  meal,  and  quantities  entered  for  home 
fnsumption  in  1894—1866,  395. 
IDS,  preservative,  for  microscopic  objects, 
eane's,  Warington's,  and  Goadby's,  53. 
rofessor  Quekett's,  53. 
in  hops,  503. 

•u,  arrangement  of  articles  of,  64. 
NCH  Chalk,  or  soapstnne,  in  tea,  87.  101. 
xtract  from  article  In  •'  Household  Words" 
[wn  the  employment  of.  87. 
ITS  AN  D  Vbgbtablbs,  Poisonous  Bottled,  409. 
etults  of  Anal,  of  Thirty- four  samples,  410. 
opper   in  limes  and  gooseberries,  410;    in 
mbarb,  greengages,  and  olives,  41 1 ;    coni- 
iratlve  absence  of,  in  currants,  raspberries, 
id  cherries,  411.    Preserved   gooseberries, 
tter  from  Mr.  Bemays  respecting,  4)1.    De- 
wtion  of  logwood  and  infusion  of  beet  root 
led  to  heighten  colour  of  red  fruits,  412.   De- 
ction  of  copper  by  polished  iron  rod,  418, 
13;  by  tint  of  ash,  414. 
.LiR*8  Eabth  In  tobacco,  589. 
<Gi  in   sugar,  19S,  Jig.,  194  ;  in  bread.  Jig,, 
» ;  in  Cayenne,7S;g.,  376. 
lu.  Oil  in  raw  spirits.  Dr.  Ure's  remarks 
pon,  531.   Dr.  Taylor's  statement  respecting 
s  effects,  533. 
(TIC  Wood,  ground,  in  snulT,  611. 

LACTOMBTEE,  centesimal,  of  M.  Dhiocourt, 
escription  of,  219—222,  Jig.,  2-i8. 
WBOGE  in  confectionerv,  485.  495. 
KDENiA  Florida,  used  to  adulterate  tea,  68. 
RtJM,  336. 

LATINS,  a  preservative  of  microscopic  objects, 
2.  Used  as  an  adulterant  of,  and  often  as  a 
ubstitiite  for,  isinglass.  459.  Differences 
xtsting  between  them,  >^.,  460.  Method  of 
reparing  and  manufacturing  gelatine,  462. 
Extract  of,  from  antediluvian  bones,  soup 
repared  from,  in  Paris,  463.  Mr.  Ssinbum's 
atent  for  the  more  simple  manu&cture  of 
lelatine,  463.  Its  use  in  manufactures,  464. 
Idultebations  of,  with  salt  and  sugar,  464. 
)eteciionot,46b.  Gelatine  in  liquorice,  686,687. 


Grntiak  in  porter,  507;  powdered  in  snuff, 
611.  Receipt  for  making  compound  gentian 
powder,  688. 

Ghbb  iu  opium,  638. 

Gin,  manufacture  of,  in  Holland  and  Britain, 
534>,  535.  List  of  substances  entering  into 
"gin  flavouring,"  535.  Adultbbations  of, 
with  water,  alum,  subcarbonate  of  potash, 
acetate  of  lead,  and  sulphuric  acid,  525 ;  with 
sugar,  Cayenne,  and  tincture  of  capsicum, 
536.  Two  receipt  by  Dr.  Muspratt  for  gin 
flavouring,  526.  Mr.  Shannon's  directions  for 
reducing  unsweetened  gin,  and  for  preparing 
and  sweetening  British  gin,  527.  His  ques- 
tionable advice  to  retailers  of  spirits,  530. 
Result*  qf  Anal,  of  Thirty-eight  samples  of 
gin,  530.  Sulphate  of  line  in,  531 .  Fusil  oil 
in  raw  spirits,  Dr.  Ure's  mode  of  dissipat- 
ing, 531,  532.  Dr.  Taylor's  remarks  upon 
Its  stupifying  effects,  532.  533.  Detection 
of  adulteraltcns  of  gin  with  water,  5.33. 
Indirect  method,  by  estimating  proportion  ot 
alcohol,  538.  Instruments  employed :  Sykes's 
hydrometer,  633 ;  Gay  Lassie's  centesimal 
alcoholometer,  534 ;  ebullioscope,  or  ebulli- 
tion alcoholometer,  various  modifications  of, 
533;  Silbermann's  alcoholometric  dilatnmeter, 
534  ;  specific  gravity  bottle,  .^35.  AIcoholome> 
trical  table  of  Tralles,  53a  Direct  method :  by 
the  presence  of  sulphates  in  gin,  the  baryta  test 
for,  537  ;  ten  samples  tried  by,  538.  On  de- 
termining amount  of  sugar  in,  S3S.  Detection 
of  capsicum,  grains  of  paradise,  and  other 
fixed  acrid  substances,  538 ;  of  cinnamon  or 
cassia,  539 ;  of  cherry  laurel  water,  or  spirit 
of  almond  cake,  539  ;  of  lead,  539 ;  ten  sam- 
ples tested  for  sulphAte  of  zinc,  540.  Excise 
duty  on  gin  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, 640.  Quantities  of  spirit  manufactured 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  charged  with  duty, 
in  18.^—1856,  540. 

**  Gin  Flavouring."    See  Gin,  625. 

GiNGBB,  In  mustard,  349.  Source,  description, 
and  mode  of  preparation  of.  422.  Meth?d  foi 
determinine  the  quality,  428, 433.  Composi- 
tion of,  MM.  Buchols's  and  Morin's  analyses, 
433.  Stntcture  of,  423,  Jigs.,  435,  426.  437, 
438, 439.  A  DULTBBATiuNS  of,  with  sago  meal , 
tapioca,  wheat  flour,  ground  rice,  and  Cay- 
enne pepper,  436  ;  with  mustj^rd  husks  and 
turmeric  powder,  437.  Detection  of,  427, 428. 
Duty,  imports,  and  home  consumption  in 
1854  and  1855,  439.    Ginger  in  porter.  e07. 

Glccosb  or  grape  sugar,  181, 183.  Tests  for 
the  detection  of,  in  cane  sugar,  197. 

GLtrniM  in  tea,  74 ;  In  cofllee,  110. 

Gltobbinb,  its  use  as  a  preservative,  53 ;  in 
butter.  396. 

Glyctrrhiza  Glabra,  679;  chemical  con- 
stituenu  of,  680. 

Goosbbbbribs,  410 ;  Jam,  413 ;  Champagne  often 
entirely  fabricated  from,  5.^5. 

GoBGONA.    See  Anchovy,  338. 

Gourd  of  colocynih.'^^.,  675. 

Grain,  roasted,  various  kinds  of,  used  In  the 
adulteration  of  coffee,  117. 

Grains,  brewers'  and  distillers',  unfitness  of,  as 
food  for  cows,  313. 

Grains  of  Pabadisb.    See  Cardamom,  380. 

G|uvBL  in  opium,  638. 

Gbbbngagbs,  411 ;  Jam,  416. 

"  Gbbbning."    See  Pickles. 
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GBiMSTOni*!  Etb  SnvrF*    SeeSauff,  610* 

Gboats,  247. 

GrAiAci-M  in  Kammony,  650;   In  jalapi  664, 

fit.,  657. 
Gi-M  in  tea,  68;   in  sugar,  188;  tragacanth,  In 

milk,  231  ;  gum  in  porter,  513  ;  tragacantli  in 

scammony,  650. 
Gypaum  io  tea,  81  %  In  potted  meats  and  fish, 

341 }    in  muf  urd,  348  ;   in    pepper,  365 ;   in 

conrectlonery,  478 ;  in  port  wine,  548. 

Ham,  potted,  342. 

Hambbo'  Powdbb  In  chicory,  141. 

**  Handling  '*  sugar,  189. 

"  Hanim.**    See  Tobacco,  571 . 

*'Habds,"281. 

Hawthobn,  leaf  of,  in  tea,  fig.,  88. 

Hay  in  cigars,  693. 

**  Hbadino  "  to  porter,  510. 

"  Hbads."    See  Tobacco,  571. 

Hbmp,  Indian,  Juice  of,*in  opium,  638. 

Hockhbimbb.    See  Wine,  556. 

**  Hollandb."    See  Butter,  298  ;  Gin.  5M. 

HoNBT,  constitution  of,  48.  How  produced, 
198,  199.  Constituents  and  properties  of,  199. 
Proportion  of  solid  and  liquid  sugar  in,  199. 
Poisonous  honey  derived  fk'om  the  flowers  of 
the  rhododendron  Aialea  pontlca,  199.  Crva. 
tals  of  honey  with  Tariety  of  pollen  granules, 
>Cgf.,  SOO,  201.  Different  kindsl  of  honey  dis- 
tUiguished  by  the  pollen,  200.  Amasing  mdua- 
try  of  bees  in  its  coUection,  instance  of,  201 .  202. 
Methods  of  obtaining  the  pollen  for  micro- 
scopical  purposes,  20!2.  Adultbbationb  or,with 
potato  and  wheat  starches,  with  itarch  and 
cane  sugars,  chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  pipe 
clay,  202.  Detection  qf  adMUeratiom^  202 ; 
with  cane  sugar.  204,  flg..  203 ;  with  grape 
sugar,  204 ;  by  the  processes  of  MM.  Blot, 
Pellgot,  and  ray  en,  904.  Honey  in  tobacco, 
589. 

Hops,  care  necessary  in  preparing,  500.  Great 
rariation  in  crops,  60-A  Liability  of,  to  In- 
Jury  from  flies,  mould,  and  rust,  503  Pro. 
cess  of  preparation  adopted  in  EngUnd 
and  Belgium,  503;  in  Bavaria,  504.  StrMC- 
ture  of  leaf,  glands,  and  seed,  /bs.,  504, 
505.  Extensive  adulteration  of,  611.  De- 
tectfon  of,  514.  Excise  duty  on  home  grown 
hoi>s.  Customs'  duty  on  foreign  bops,  and 
quantities  that  paid  Excise  duty  and  were  re. 
tallied  for  home  consumption  in  1853—1855, 
516.  See  Porter. 
HOROBINB,  246. 
HOBDBUM  DiSTICHON,  243. 

HoRSB  Chbsnut,  leaf  of,  in  tea,  91. 

HoBSBFLBSH  added  to  potted  meats,  sausages, 
polontes,  &c.,  Mr.  Richardson's  evidence  re- 
specting, 343. 

Hou»iNO  of  cows,  Mr.  Rugg's  remarks  upon, 
216. 

Hydbombtbb,  common,  219,  ^.,223;  Sykes's, 
for  estimating  alcohol,  533. 

Indian  CoBN,its  constituents  and  structure jTgff., 
251,  '^52.  Flour  of,  used  to  adulterate  Ci>nes 
flour,  278,  279  i  oatmeal,  309;  liquorice,  687. 
See  Flour  and  Bread. 

Indian  Sot,  42a 

Indigo  in  tea,  81.  87.  98;  in  confectionery,  485. 

Intboduction,  General,   1—41.     lestimony  of 


numerous  writers  ms  to  tbe  cUnci**  ^ 
lence  of  adulteration.  3.  Otaiects  of  adt:? 
tion  to  increase  bulk,  improve ooiow  zLi 
part  flavour,  4.  10  CUsatfied  list  of  !«.&<•« 
detected  bv  author,  employed  foracab^^n 
II.  List  of  substances  asccrtaiDcdbTct^  '. 
be  used  in  adulterating,  14.  Lbt  c4  tda^j:. 
stated  to  be  employed  for  advitotttin.  :- 
the  use  of  which  no  positiTeevideacew.il 
adduced,  16.  Lisi  of  aiticies  stated  t:  *  >. 
the  employment  of  which  ta  scarcdt  Ik  ;  ^ 
Importance  of  the  subject  of  aduiuro:!.  1 
lu  pecuuiary  bearings,  17.  Its  saotL.-^  :«t 
ings,  19.  lojurious  subsUncef  det*-..*:  i 
adulterated  articles  of  consampii*  a.  ;1  >  ^n 
bearings  of  adulteration,  SX.  Rro>4>dT<:>'( 
23u  Severe  laws  In  foreign  oountrin  iz.a 
adulteration,  29.  Suggestions  of  ibt  fri 
mentary  Committee  for  its  discoierj  u:  ^  3 

Eression,  3a  Inefflciency  of  the  I  xrv  2 
.ist  of  tbe  gentlemen  ronniiif  tk«  K.< 
mentary  Committee  on  Aduitrraar  : 
Grounds  on  which  elTective  legislaticc  .i  a 
peratively  demanded,  37 — 41. 

looiNB  test,  frequent  failure  of,  as  a  dfteC'  > 
starch  in  coffee.  126.  196. 

Ipbcacuanha,  description  of  tbe  plant,  ^^  '^ 
count  of  the  manner  of  coUccting  amI  a  '-' 
Ing  the  roots  given  1^  Pereira,  fifii  »:■' 
Tarieties  of,  668.  Sirncture  of.  <»  ^»  •< 
670,671.  Composttkm  oU  ejl.  PEikttrMJ 
Bucholz's  analyses,  672.  Jtewmits  nf  Et^i 
thirty-three  samples  of  powdered  i(>cc*'  -'  i 

672,673.  ADULTBBATIORSOf,  withtSXtlTCr'-S 

chalk,  wheat  flour,   and   extrsDeous  «    ' 
fibre,  673.    Principallr  chargeable  \^. 
drug  grinders,  67&  Detectiom  qfadmltna^ 
675. 

Ibon,  sulphate  of  in  lea,  87 :  detectina  ''.  ; 
sesquioxide  of,  in  ash  of  coffee,  107 . : 
cory  ash,  134;  In  cocoa,  169;  la  x--  \ 
470  ;  sulphate  of.  In  porter,  507 ;  ovAt  .  t 
tobacco,  5H9  ;  in  snufT,  606 ;,  hi  Cafeiifl'.  r.j 
In  the  red  sauces,  420:  in  potted  mtta  ^A 
fish,  342 ;  in  bottled  anchovies,  33«. 

IsiMObAss,  principal  species  of  fish  free  v 
derived,  4.V»,  457.  Wore  important  ki«« " 
467.  ifonaoracfurr  of,  457.  Proc«4«»  <*  | 
ing  and  cutting,  458.  AnrLTSBAnov  n 
with  gelatine  and  Brazillaa  isitigla.<» 
Re$uU*  <^  Exam^  of  Twentr-eigi)t 
459.  Detection  of  gelatine,  4^9. 
characteristics  of  gelatine  and  i»io;lu». 
Structure  of.  Jig.,  46a  Detection  oi  Brii  <i 
isinglass,  461.  Imports  in  1854  and  i>'>^  H 
Isinglass  used  to  flue  porter,  506. 

Jalap  in  scammony,  650.  Farietia  of :  "-1 
and  spurious  or  cocked-hat  Jalap.  €5<^  ^ 
ture  of  tuber,  656,y%jf .,  657, 6.58, 659.  C  -f-^ 
tion  of,  660  Analyses  by  Gcrber  and  \\f^\ 
660;  by  Ledanois,  Nees  von  EseohKt^ 
Marquart,  and  Guiboun,661.  Propf^'K'-'\ 
mode  of  preparation  of  jalap  resio,  ifii  /  * 
Btituents  of,  according  to  Perein.  *^^ ' 
ADl>LTBBATlo^s  of,with  male  and  ras*-^' 
Jalap,  and  with  jalap  stalks,  663.  Hff**^ 
Exam,  of  Thirty-three  samples,  f*^  " 
Evidence  of  Messrs.  Scanlan  and  Hem:{ 
the  admixture  of  guaiacum  sbsvirf*  '^ 
ialap,  664.    Drug  grinders  tbe  princJp*!  •** 
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iktors,  6i;5;  «Tidencfi  orDr.Thomaon  retpect- 
.   6G5.      Detection  qf  adttUerations  of  jalap 
h    male  jalap,  665;  with  julap  tulks  and 
»>-scenied  jalap,  6<>6.    Variation  in  quantity 
resin  in  different  tubers,  666.    Detection  of 
nttm  -rlts,  or  guaiacum.  in  jalap.  >^.,  667. 
wdered  jalap  used  an  an  adulterant  of  com* 
iind  scammony  powder,  679. 
IK  ciM  Sambac  employed  to  adulterate  tea,  68. 
Rf  Pio  A  "  in  port  wine,  54H. 
i.NNiSBsmGER.    See  Wine,  556. 
MPERs  **  in  cheese,  481. 
PER.      See  Gin. 

3NB,  lOB. 

I  AON,  the  tea  so  called,  95. 

TOMBTEB,  Sits,  flg.^  286.    Experlmenti  with 
K  lactometers,  227. 

ToscopB,  M.  Donn6's,  227,  flg.  238.  Table 
richne«s  of  milk  a«  shown  ^,  229,  230.  Its 
(licAtions  not  necessarily  correct,  230. 
in  in  butter,  297.  300.  Process  of  manufac- 
riug  lard,  301.  Bracon net's  proximate  ana- 
sis  of  frpsh,  902.  Exporting  countries,  302. 
Di'LTEBATioNM.  Mr.  Whipple's  remarks  con- 
»ri*infi,  302.  Mr.  Calvert  on  American  lard, 
y%.  L.ard  adulterated  with  fatty  matters, 
larch,  alum,  quicklime,  carbonates  of  potash 
nd  soda,  potato  flour  (j^.,  305).  and  salt,  308. 
Xeiuits  oj  Exam,  of  one  hundred  samples, 
03.  Adulteration  of  lard  only  profltalile 
nder  certain  circumstances,  304.  Detection 
•f  water  and  starch,  304  ;  difficulty  in  the  case 
•f  starch.  305,  306.  Determination  of  saline 
natters  in  lard, 306.  Detection  of  alum,  salt, 
nd  lime  in.  306.  Imports  in  1854  _  1846,  306. 
VENDER  in  tobacco,  589. 
AD,  chroroate  of,  in  tea,  87  ;  in  mustard,  348 ; 
'ed,  in  annaito,  471 ;  in  cheese,  480;  chroroate 
>f,  in  confectionery,  485 ;  red  and  while.  In 
litto,  486 ;  acetate  of,  in  gin,  525  \  in  rum, 
S4I  ;  in  port  wine,  548  ;  in  sherry,  ■^53  ;  chio- 
nate  and  oxide  of,  in  snuff  608. 
tNTiLs,  various  kinds  of,  thf  ir  extensive  ero- 
;»\oyTnentin'£irinaceous  foods,  330  et[seq.,figs.f 
932,  333;  bastard,  in  scammony,  S6i\ftg.,  561. 
A  Tba,  adulteration  of  tea  with,  mid  discrip- 
tion  of,  77.  Enormous  importation  of,  79.  81, 
ligs.  76,  77. 

iGNUM  VrriB.    See  Guaiacum. 
(HE,  carbonate  of,  in  tea,  87.  101;  sulphate  of, 
99.    I.irae  in  ash  of  coffee,  107  ;  in  ash  of  chi- 
cory, 134  :  in  lard,  303.  306 ;  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate of,  in  annatio,  468  ;  sulphate  of,  in  eon. 
fectionery,  486;  In  tobacco,  589  ;  in  snuff,  611; 
in  scammony,  690. 
tVEs.    See  Fruits,  410.  416. 
nvsEED  Mbal  in  pepper,  364.'  Structure  of  lin- 
seed meal,  365,y^.,  3^6. 
•iQUORicB  in  porter,  107;  in  tobacco,  589 ;  in 
opium,  639.    various  descriptions  of  liquorice, 
679.    Analyses  of  one  hundred  parts  of  the 
fresh  root  and  of  the  undecorticated  powder. 
680 ;  of  the  decorticated  powder,  681.    Stntc- 
ture  of  liquorice  root,  68l,>i^f.,  682,  683.  684. 
Adulibbations  of,  with  Barbary  gum,  6S^i. 
IlestUts  <if  Anal,  of  Thirty-four  samples  of 
liquorice,  685.    Adulterated  with  cane  sugar 
and  rice  flour,  685;   with  barley,  rye,  and 
wheat  flours,  potato  starch,  chalk,  and  gela- 
tine, 686.    RetulU  qf  Exam,  of  Ten  samples 


of  llauorice  extras,  686.  Adulterated  wkb 
starchy  matter  and  gelatine.  687.  Remits  qf 
Exam,  of  Twenty^elicht  samplaA  of  Itquorlce 
powder,  687.  Adulterated  with  wheat.  Indian 
com,  potato,  and  sago  flours,  woody  fibre,  tur- 
meric. East  India  arrowroot,  and  cane  sugar, 
687.  Compound  powders,  receipts  for  mak- 
ing, 688.  Detection  of  adulterations  of  liquo- 
rice, 6X9 ;  with  wheat  flour,  chalk,  arrow  root, 
turmeric,  and  cane  sugar,  690.  Customs' 
duty,  past  and  present.  690.  Quantities  im- 
ported  and  entered  for  home  consumption  in 
1854  and  1855,  690. 

List  of  drugs  and  their  adulterations,  69 1,  692. 

LiTMua  Papbb.  (See  Vinegar,  400.)  Litmtu  in 
confectionery,  495. 

LivBBS,  baked  horses'  and  bullocks*,  used  to 
adulterate  coffee,  118. 

LoBSTBBS,  essence  of,  490. 

Logwood  In  tea,  100 :  in  chicory,  142;  In  bottled 
red  fruits,  412 ;  ha  port  wine,  548;  in  claret, 
555 ;  dye  in  tobacco,  b8Q. 

LoLiUM  TBNULBNTtJM.  or  damcl.  263,^.,  267. 

LonN  seeds  imported  for  the  purpose  ot  adulte- 
rating coffee,  117. 

Macb,  two  kinds  of,  true  and  false,  442.  Com^ 
position  of,  according  to  Mr.  M.  E.  Henry, 
442.  Simctwe  of.  442,  ftg,,  443.  Aot^LTEBA- 
TioNB  of,  by  addition  of  wild  mace,  443.  Re 
suits  <tf  Exam,  of  Twelve  samples,  444.  Ira- 
port  ruty  and  home  consumption  in  1854~ 
185^  444. 

Madeira.    Sp«  Wine,  553. 

Magnb«ia,  carbonate  of,  In  tea,  87.  101 ;  silicate 
of,  in  tea,  101 .  Magnesia  in  ash  of  coffee,  107;  in 
chi.  ory  aih,  134 ;  sulphate  of,  in  tobacco,  589. 

Magwobt  in  tobacco,  589. 

Mahogany  dust  In  chicory,  142. 

Masbicot  in  confectionery,  495. 

Maieb.    See  Indian  Corn,  and  Flour  and  Bread. 

Malt,  care  required  in  preparing,  and  mode 
of  preparation,  500,  501.  Several  varieties  of: 
pale  malt,  and  amber  malt,  501  ;  brown  or 
blown  malt,  and  patent  malt,  502.  Question 
whether  the  sugar  of  analt  Is  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  starch,  consideration  of,  by  Mr. 
Wren,  502.  ADtaTEBATioNS  or,51l,.512.  De- 
tection of,  515.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Phillips  with 
respect  to  malt,  515.  Excise  duty  ou,  past  and 
present,  515.  Quantities  retained  for  home 
consumption  in  the  U.  Kingdom  In  I85S— 1856, 
615.    Pale  malt  in  sherry,  553. 

Mangold  Wurzkl  in  coffee,  U7,JlgSst  125, 126; 
in  chicory,  140. 

Manihot  or  Tapioca  Arrowroot.  See  Arrow- 
root, 318,  and  Tapioca. 

Maranta.  or  West  India  arrowroot,  I7i*  Jig., 
814.    See  Arrowroot. 

Marble,  powdered,  in  sugar,  188. 

Maboabic  Acid  in  butter,  296. 

Marmalade,  Orange,  415,^.,  417. 

Mbrcubt,  bisulphuret  of,  in  Cayenne,  373. 

MicRoscoPB,  the,  its  great  use  in  the  detection 
of  adulteration,  4h.  et  seq. 

Midgb,  wheat,  267. 
I     M ILDBW  In  wheat,  261  Jigs.,  264,  265. 

Milk,  its  gross  and  very  general  adulteration, 
205.  lU  importance  as  an  article  of  diet,  205. 
Composition  of:  skim.milk,  buttermilk,  and 
cream,  205 ;  butter,  curds-and-whey,  cream- 
cfaeete,and  ordinary  cheese, 206.  Coiutituct*ts 
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of  cow's  milk  in  lu  normal  itate  according  to 
MM.  O.  Henrie  and  Chevalier.  SOG.  Mean  of 
ten  aaaly»es  of  pure  milk  by  Pror.  Poggiale, 
SOfiw  Modes  of  estimatinir  the  quantity  of 
butter,  sugar  of  milk,  salts,  and  kugar  in  good 
railk,  aU7  ;  of  saline  matter  and  CMsetn,  SOS ; 
ol  sugar  in  the  whey,  M.  Poggiale't  method, 
S(M,  909.  Specific  gravky  of  milk,  table  show- 
ing variations  in,  and  its  relation  to  proportion 
of  cream,  909.  910.  Table  of  density  of  serum 
and  its  relMtlon  to  specific  gravltVt  SIO.  Va. 
rtatiofu  in  composition  of  milk,  21 1.  Influence 
ot  age  and  of  condition  on,  21 1 , 2 19.  Influence 
of  food  on.  212.  Constituents  of  milk  when 
cows  fed  on  l>eet,  and  when  on  carrou,  212. 
Unh»>althy  condition  of  London  cows,  213. 
Mr.  Barley's  remarks  on  leeding  cows  with 
brewers*  and  distillers*  grains  and  wash,  213. 
MM.  BoussIngHUlt  and  LebeS's  experiments, 
218.  Influence  on  milk,  of  temperature,  and 
of  time  and  frequency  of  rolilting,  213.  Table 
showing  difference  in  quality  of  first  and  last 
milk  obUlned  at  each  milking,  214.  Table 
khowlug  spec.  grav.  of  pure  morning  and  after- 
noon milk,  and  per-ceutages  of  cream,  from 
Richmond  and  London  cows,  2i'V  ELesults 
deduced  Arom  the  tables.  216.  Homing  of 
cows,  Mr.  Run's  remarks  upon,  216.  Calcu- 
lation by  Dr.  Tbom»on  of  the  amount  of  pure 
air  per  diem  necessary  for  one  cow,  217. 
CMaracienHics  of  good  milk, /g.,  217.  218; 
poor  milk,>^.,  218 1  cream,  2t8,  fig.,  219 ;  curd, 
218,  y^.,  2-iO;  colostrum,  211.  219,  >i^,  221. 
Apparatus  for  dntermlnlng  purity  and  quality 
of  milk:  specific  gravity  bottle  and  common 
hydrometer,  219.  >^.,  223,  M.  Dlnocourt's 
centesimal  galactomeier,  description  of,  219-> 
222.  fit.,  223 ;  densimeter  of  M.  Collardeau, 
229.  Methods  of  d(>termining  the  cream, 
225;  the  lactometer,  225,  fig.,  226.  Experi- 
ments with  six  lactometers,  227.  M.  Donn^^s 
lactoscope,  with  directions  for  its  application, 
227,  fig,,  228.  Table  of  richness  of  different 
kinds  of  milk  as  shown  on  the  lactoscope,  229, 
S30.  Probable  fallacy  of  lu  indications,  230. 
AuuLTBBATioKB  of  milk  with  water,  treacle, 
•alt,  annatto,  cerebral  matter,  starch,  tur- 
meric, gum  tragacanth,  carbonate  of  soda^  and 
gum,  231  ;  with  decoction  of  boiled  wiiite  car- 
rou,  231.  note..  Abstraction  of  the  cream, 
232.  Proportion  of  milk,  were  it  supplied 
genuine,  to  each  Individual  in  London.  232. 
Jtesvlis  <4  Exam,  of  Tweniy.six  samples  of 
London  milk.  239.  Detection  qf  adulleratioMg 
with  water,  by  spec.  grav.  test  of  entire  milk, 
ekinmed  milk,  and  serum,  232,  233.  Table  of 
density  of  the  serum,  234.  Detec  ion  of  sugar, 
234 ;  of  cane  sugar  or  decoction  of  carrots, 
234;  of  starch,  gum  arable  and  gum  traga- 
canth. and  cerpbrai  matter  (fig.,  236),  chalk, 
salt,  and  annatto,  28A  :  of  turmeric,  2%.  Su- 
tistics  of  milk,  including  cheese,  butter,  ftc, 
consumed  annually  in  tne  U.  Kingdom,  236. 
Details  of  its  cost  and  conveyance  to  London, 
237.    Annatto  used  to  colour,  473. 

MoLABSBS  (sre  Sugar) :  in  brandy,  643. 

MoHCLLB.    See  Wine,  5fi€. 
.  Mould  in  hops.  503. 

MowHA  flowers,  powdered,  In  opium,  638. 

••  MULTUM,"  568. 

MuBK,  543. 

iivtTAKO,  two  species  of,  Sinapis  alba  and  nigra. 


diflferences  in,  344.  Process  of  its  aaav 
ture  described,  344.  Con^totition  of  tkt 
mustard  seed,  Pereira's  remarks  mpetfH 
344  ;  of  white,  345.  Strtutmrt  W  «biie  ■« 
Urd  seed.  345,>^..  346.  347;  of  tkad^'A 
JSgs.,  349,  350,  351.  3U.  ADDLTCBATn^  d 
with  wheat  flour,  turmeric,  Cayeoae,ctafi* 
clav,  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  rifr  vt< 
yellow  ochre,  and  chromate  of  lead,  hs.  £■ 
tt$iU  of  Exam,  of  Forty-two  Mm|ik»,  » 
Adulterations  wltli  sulphate  of  Iiidnje:^ 
potato  starch,  and  rice,  Messrs.  War^  ^^ 
and  Gay's  evidence  concreming,  349. 3»  1  ' 
qualities  of  mustard,  **  Seconds,"  "f'* 
"Superfine,"  and  "  DoutUe  Superioe."  «.J 
their  prices,  350.  Imposition  stimaUt#dt«: 
manufacture  of  so  manr  kinds,  3^1.  Dt  '- 
Hon  qf  adulterationM,  with  tunneric.  3M  '>'• 
with  charlock,  353,^.,  S53 ;  with  rape  *^- 
354,  figB,,  S53,  354  ;  with  cUy  and  ffr* ") 
855  ;  with  yello  «  ochre  and  chromste  »*  ••«. 
356.  Dutv,  and  quantities  imported  ai  '- 
tained  for  home  contumptioD  in  1854  ua  ^ 
356.  Mustard  husk  in  pepper,  364:  »  ii^ 
enne,  373 ;  in  ginger,  436 ;  in  piflMflto,  v  >■  - 
spice.  453. 

Mykistica,  three  species  of,  458. 

Mybocyne.    See  Mustard. 

NAPLn  Ykli/>w  In  confectionery,  495. 

Nicotian  A,  derivation  of  the  term,  569. 

NlCOTIANlN,  614.  I 

NiTBB  In  tobacco,  589. 

NuTMBGS,  deycri|>tion  of,  43«.    Two  \i» 
true  or  female,  and  wild  or  male.  43*.  Nt=  '' 
of  crops  and  mode  of  gathering,  <*   <■'  - 
liability  to  attacks  of   nutmeg  iuwct  ^ 
Compotition  of:  fixed  and  Ttrfatik  <ais.  F 
nnstre's  analysis,  439.    Structure  tA.M"'^ 
Adultbrations  of,  with  wild  and  iAi".* 
nutmegs,  441.  Z>e<tf>c<fois  of.  441.   loipcf^^ 
on,  and  home  consumption  in  1854— IJ^'^^-  **- 

Kdx  Vomica,  and  extract  of,  duty  •«,  ^r^ 
an'i  home  consumption  in  1854  asd  y** 
516. 


Oak,  leaf,  in  tea,>S^.,  87 ;  sawdust  in  bts^. 
.^43 ;  In  port  wine,  54K  ;  leaf  of.  in  tohscct.* 

Oakum  in  tobacco,  589. 

Oat  Floub.    See  Flour  and  Bread. 

Oatmbal.  (For  composition,  fttructu- 
properties,  see  Flour  and  Bread,  VH-* 
Analyses  of  Ho()eton  and  pi.UU)  fi*» 
Messrs.  Norton  and  Fromberg.  Sii?'.  <' ' 
of,  307.  Varieties  and  preparatioo  t  \ 
Adultbrations  of,  with  barley  mei.  * 
with  husks  of  oat,  barley  ^nti^^ 
and  wheat  ("  sharps  "),  309.  XuDoace  /< 
cessive  adulteration,  wiih  barley  Hour. oil 
meal  supplied  to  workhouses,  Ac,  >(^  -^' 
teration  with  rice  and  maize,  hran  and '' ' 
309.  importance  of  oatmeal  as  an  <^-  *. 
food,  309.  Mixed  with  barley  neal  »  < 
Tooting  workhouse.  310.  l>ettehom t^"  •* 
hie"  and  "  sharps,'*310;  of  barley  onea!  J 
rice,  and  maixe,  311.  Import  dv:;-  ■ 
Quantities  imported  in  1854—1856, 312.  >" 
meal  in  tobacco,  589. 

OcHRB,  red,  in  cocoa,  180;  yellow,  in  res^ 
348;  red,  in  Cayenne,  373;  yeilov.  nl 
meric,  388 ;  in  tobacco,  589  ;  red  and  m-^ 
snuff,  60B. 
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''M  Arbortipacibns,  or  ergot,  its  poiton- 
propertien,  20n.fig.,  261. 
FRAoaAGfs  used  to  adulterate  tea,  68. 

3,411. 

«  in  porter,  507.    Source  and  varipties  of 
tm.   and   countries  where  cultivated.  624. 


ucture  of  the  poppy  capsule,  624,  figs.^ 
.  6i*»,  6'17,  6i8,  <"•  :9.  Couection  of  opiiim. 
Fig.  illuftratii.g  the  structure  of  the 
'PV  sefd.  630.  Analyses  of  opium :  by 
tder,  of  Smyrna,  631  ;  by  Schindler.  of 
yrna,    Constantinople,  and  Egyptian,  63*2  ; 

Biltz,  of  oriental  and  indigenous.  632. 
rieti*'8  of:  Smyrna,  Turkey,  or  Levant, 
I ;    Constantinople.   Egyptian,   Trebizond, 

;  Indian  —  Bengal,  Benares,  Patna.  Mai- 
.  and  Cutch.  636.  Kandeish,  637  ;  Engli»h, 
mch,   and    German,  637.    Adulterations 

6i7;  with  poppy  capsule,  mud,  »and, 
vdered  chArcoal,  soot,  cowdung,  flour,  po- 
f>  fariua,  ichee.  goor,  the  in'spissnted  Juices 
the  prickly  pear,  tobacco  plant,  and  Indian 
mp,  pulp  of  tamarind  and  Bael  fk-uit,  ca- 
:hii.  turmeric,  powdered  mowha  flowers, 
jues.  and^ravel,  638 ;  with  starch,  water,  li- 
tori.  e,an'i  aalep powder, 639.  Result* qf  Anai, 
T«enty-three  samples  of  gum  opium,  640; 
id  of  Forty  samples  of  powdered  opium, 
■0,  641.  Uncertain  strength  of  preparations 
'  optum,  conseouent  upon  the  adulteration  of 
i^  drug,  641.  Different  strengths  of  genuine 
Dium,  a^  found  by  various  analysts,  641,  642. 
Ir,  llagner's  remarks  upon  moisture  in  opium, 
ad  upon  the  u«e  of  "  aqua  font"  and  "  powder 
r  post,**  643—646.  Samples  of  opium  aduU 
?ral%^  with  poppy  capsule  and  wheat  flour, 
gs.,  644,  645.  Sample  of  Evyplian  opium 
dultenited  with  gum,  woody  fibre,  and  wheat 
our.  646.  Detection  of  adulterations^  647. 
'ImtoTns*  dutr,  and  q  tuntities  retained  for 
jome  consumption  in  laM— 18!%,  647. 
ANG8  Marmalade.  A\b,fig^  417. 
izt  Sativa,  ric«,  ViA. 

•«s    Root    in    marmalade,    415,  fig»^    418 ; 
lowdered,  in  snuff,  609. 
>sMrBOu  Prbparbo  Corn,'*  322. 
fsTEu  Shklls  used  to  recover  sour  beer,  509. 

UDY  Hdsk  in  tea,  94. 

ifAVBR.    See  Opium,  624 

tPBR  in  cigars,  603. 

i«Aoiss,  grains  of.    See  Cardamom. 

IRIS,  |iU<ter  of,  in  hnney,  202. 

iiliambntary  Committer.    See  Committee. 

iRti.EY  used  to  flavour  cheese,  479. 

usNips.  roasted,  in  coffep,  125;  in  chicory,  140. 

K4  Flour  in  pepper,  364. 

K»R,  Prickly,  juice  of,  in  opium,  638. 

KAT  in  tobacco,  588. 

R««1CILIUM  GLAUCtIM,  262.  480. 

■PPER,  four  varieties  of,  tlieir  various  uses, 
3V>.  M'CuUoch's  remarks  on  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  and  the  mode  of  gathering  the 
bpnrie«,  3->6,  357.  Black  pepper,  three  kinds 
of— Malabar,  Penang,  and  Sumatra,  357. 
Willie  pepper,  three  kinds  of— Tellicherry, 
common  white,  and  English  bleached,  35*7. 
CumpositioH  of  pepper,  358.  Analyses  of  Pel- 
Ictier  and  Luca,  358.  Description  of  piperine, 
3^8.  Structure  of  the  berry,  a58.  Jigs.,  359, 
360,  .161, 362;  of  ground  pepper.^^.  363.    Dif- 

Z  Z 


ferences  observable  in  the  particles  of  black 
and  white,  363.  364.  Besults  of  Exam,  of 
Forty-three  samples.  364.  Adulterations  of 
pepper  with  linseed  meal,  musurd  huik, 
wheat  flour,  pea  flour,  sago,  rice  flour,  pepper 
dust,  and  woody  fibre,  364.  Evidence  of 
Messrs.  Phillips  and  Gay  upon  the  discovery, 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing  substances,  of 
potato  starch,  Chills,  bran,  ground  gvpsum, 
rape  seed,  and  bone  dust,  365.  Artificial  pep- 
percorns, ^mpoftition  of,  369.  Detection  qf 
adulterations,  with  the  starches  of  wheat,  rice, 
potato,  and  sago,  with  mustard  and  rape  seed, 
Cayenne,  and  gypsum,  365.  Structure  of  lin- 
seed meal,  365,  fif.,  366.  Structure  of  pea 
flour,  367.  Detection  of  pepper  hu»ks,  fac- 
titioui  pepper  berrips,  and  l>one  dust,  367. 
Duty,  and  quantities  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption in  18.54^1856.  367. 

Phonix  Dactylipbra,  390. 

Phohpiiorio  Acid  in  coffee  ash,  107;  in  chicory 
ash.  134. 

Picklbs,  "greening"  of,  Accura's  remarks 
ill  relation  to,  405.  Fatal  result  of  eating 
pickles  impregnated  with  copper,  406.  Modern 
recipes  for  colouring.  406.  Results  qf  Anal. 
of  Twenty«three  samples,  406.  Detection  of 
copper.  408,  409;  quantitative  estimation  of, 
409.  Dntv,  import^,  and  home  consumption 
in  18.54  and  1R55,  409. 

Pimento,  or  Allspice,  growth  and  preparation 
of,  449.  Composition  of,  according  to  Pereira 
449.  Chemical  analysis  of,  by  Bonastre,  450. 
Structure  nU  450,  J^s.,  451,  452.  4A.1,  454. 
Adulteration  of,  with  mustard  husk,  45:<. 
Detectiim  of,  453.  Dutv,  wholesale  price,  and 
quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  iu 
1 8.54 -1H56,  4.54. 

••  PiNBAPPLB  Rum,"  541;  how  flavoured,  942. 

PioPHYLA  Ca»bi,  or  cheese  fly,  account  of,  by 
Mr.  Duncan.  481. 

PiPB  Clay  in  honey,  202. 

PlPRRACBJB,  8.56. 

PiPBRiNB,  description  of,  39S. 

Plans,  leaf  of,  in  tea.yi^.,  87. 

PtAsrER  OP  Paris.    See  Gypsum. 

Plum,  leaf  of,  in  tea,  76,yi^.,  78. 

Polenta,  Indian  corn  flour,  251. 

Polonies  adulterated  with  horseflesh,  343. 

PONTBPRACT  LoZENOES.  479,  Ct  SCq. 

Poplar*,  leaf  of,  in  \eti,ftg.,  86. 

Pc»ppY.    See  Opium,  624. 

Port.    See  Wine,  .548. 

PoRi-BR.  499.  Preparation  of  the  Ingred'ents 
for  brewing,  500.  Specific  gravity  of  g<Kxl. 
500.  Malt,  description  of  the  grain  of  bar- 
ley before  and  after  malting,  fiOI.  Several 
varieties  of  malt :  pale  and  amber,  uOI  ; 
brown  or  blown,  and  patent,  502.  Statement 
that  the  sugar  of  malt  is  formed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  starch,  considered,  902.  Hofs, 
precariousness  of  the  crop,  and  its  liability  to 
flies,  mould,  and  rust,  503.  Situations  mont 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  hops,  503.  English 
and  Belgian  methods  of  preparing,  503  ;  Ba- 
varian method,  -504  Struc'ure  of  leaf,  glands, 
and  seedy  Jigs.,  504,  .509.  Sulphur  used  to  re- 
store their  colour  when  musty.  509.  Finings  ; 
Isinglass  in  porter,  5<^.  Adulterations  of 
porter,  with  water,  treacle,  sugar,  and  salt, 
506.  Results  of  Exatn.ofF'ifty-tmo  ramples,506. 
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Different  ipedflc  grariUw  of  those  obtained 
from  the  brewers  and  those  from  the  pub- 
licans, 506L  Adulteration  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
bitters,  and  carminatives,  as  gentian,  quassia, 
camoraile,  ginger,  coriander  and  caraway 
seeds,  capsicum,  grains  of  paradise,  liquorice, 
alum,  sulphuric  acid,  salts  of  tartar,  carbonate 
of  soida,  cocciilus  indlcus,  and  tobacco,  507. 
Evidence  of  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Wickham 
upon,  .VY7.  Recipe  in  use  among  oublicans  for 
adulterating  porter.  A07.  EvidetiKe  of  Messrs. 
Simmonds,  Gay,  Rodgers,  and  Wickham,  fi08. 
Consumption  of  malt  and  hops  stationary, 
though  that  of  beer  largely  increased,  5(M. 
Mpthod  of  adding  salt  to  porter,  fi09.  Mr. 
Morris's  list  of  adulterants,  and  advice  to  pub- 
licans, 509.  Mr.  Child's  recipe  for  porter,  609  ; 
two  recipes  by  Mr.  Morris,  510.  *•  Brewers' 
druggists,"  Accum's  statement  eoncemmff.  510; 
Dr.  Normatidy's  remarks  upon,  511.  M'Cui> 
loch's  evidence  as  to  the  extensive  adultera- 
tion of  porter,  and  the  consequent  enormous 
loss  to  the  revenue,  511.  Adulteration  of  hops 
and  malt.  Ml.  Proposed  remedy,  5 IS.  De- 
tection oS  t^  aduUeratknu  of  porter  and  stout 
with  WMter,  sugar,  and  gum,  512;  with  bitters, 
carminatives.  &c.,  513 ;  with  cocculus  indicus, 
Dr.  Herapath's  fait-thod,  A13,  514  ;  M.  Las- 
saigne's  method,  514.  Detection  of  adul- 
teration of  hops,  514  ;  of  malt,  514, 515.  Igno- 
rance of  the  Excise  with  reference  to  malt, 
hops,  and  beer,  shown  in  evidence  of  Mr. 
Phillips.  515.  Excise  duty,  pait  and  present, 
on  malt,  and  quNntities  retained  for  home 
consumption  in  the  U.  Kingdom  in  1853  — 
lft5ri,  515.  Analysis  of  porter  for  strychnine, 
5S3. 

Potash,  chromate  of,  in  tea,  87 ;  potash  in  ash 
of  coffee,  107 ;  in  ash  of  chicory,  134 :  carbonate 
of,  in  lard,  303  ;  in  turmeric,  388 ;  bitartrate 
of,  in  vinegar,  404 ;  subcarbonate  of,  in  gin, 
525 ;  bitartrate  of,  in  wine.  556 ;  in  tobacco, 
589  ;  bichromate  of,  in  snuff.  &QA. 

Potato  Stabch  in  cOtoa,  168,y^f.,  173. 175. 177 ; 
in  hnney,  20-i ;  in  butter,  397 ;  in  lard,  303 ; 
arrowroot,  or  Britlsh,^^.,  4*«.  319,  >r^.,  320; 
flour  In  arrowroot,  3. '2;  in  tapiora,  3S9;  starch 
in  mustard,  :i49 ;  in  pepper,  365  ;  in  curry 
powder,  385,  386 ;  flour  in  cinnamon  powder, 
347 ;  in  mixed  spice.  456 :  cheese  in  Thuringia 
and  Saxony,  479 ;  flour  in  confectlonefy,  486  ; 
leaf  in  tobacco,  .SSM ;  farina  in  opium,  638 ; 
starch  in  liquorice,  685. 

PoTTBD  Meats  and  Fish,  adulteration  of.  with 
flour,  chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  sprats  and  other 
cheap  fi»h,  Venetian  red  and  bole  Armenian, 
341.  ReMtUts  qf  Exam,  of  Twenty-eight  sam- 
ples, 342.  Unnatural  colour  communicated 
by  the  red  earths,  342.  Evidence  of  Mr. 
Richardson  in  regard  to  addition  of  horseflesh 
to  potted  moats.  katisMfres,  polonies,  ^c.  343. 

*'  PowDRK  OF  Post  "  (sawdust)  in  opium,  643. 

Powders,  compound,  (>>«K. 

Preparations,  Proprietary  AlimenAiry :  Whar- 
ton's Ervalenta,  compo!>ition  and  appearance 
of,  330,  yitf.,  33-2.  "  i)ari "  or  *'  durra  "  one  of 
its  principal  Ingredients.  330.  Du  Barry's  ' 
Revalenta,  ronsiiiuents  of,  330,>!/f.,  333.  Re- 
ceipts fur  malcnig  Ervalentns  and  Revalentas, 
331.  332.  Composition  of  Butler  and  M'Cul- 
loch's     Prepared    Lentil    Powder,    Edwards 


Brothers*  Arabics  Revalentn.  and  S"! 
Patent  Flour  of  Lentils,  331.  DcUvu,% 
their  composition,  33^. 
pRnsRVKS  AND  Jelubs.  414.  Adottntfi^ 
orange  marmalade  with  sweet  oraDfes.«'l 
and  swedes,4i5Jllg.,4I7;  of  rasplierrTi<4  T 
currant  jelly  and  orris  root,  41f,  j^..4> 
isinglass  and  calf 's  foot  jelly  with  gpLtfi-<^, 
Re$ult»  oi  Anal  of  Thiny-five  ssmpw. 
Presence  of  copper  in  raspberry  aai  i 
berry  jams  and  orange  roamiahides,  4!';: 

{^reserved  greengages  and  gr«>engai«  J 
imes,  and  candied  citron  peel,  41&  £)4 
fMNS  of  ike  aduUeratiam  of  one  prrscrrr  U\ 
dition  of  a  cheaper,  of  orange  mamaiailr  s 
apple  or  turnip,  and  jMIy  with  orris  ro^  4 

*'Proop."    S^rGin,  533. 

Prussian  Blub  in  tea.  81.  87.97;  m 
tionery,  485. 

Prdssic  Acid  in  confectionery,  489.  J 

Puccinia  GbaMinis,  or  mildew,  in  whM:,^^ 
figs.^  864,  265. 

Quassia  In  porter,  507  ;  powdered,  is  souS:  <  \ 
**  Quick  vinegar  process,"  391. 

Radish  Sbbd  in  mustard,  350.  , 

Rapb  Sbbd  in  mustard,  348,  Jtgt^  353,  354  i 
pepper,  365. 

Rappee.    See  Snuff,  606. 

Raspberries,  411;  jelly  and  jam,  417.  i 

Rrd  Lead  in  Cayenne,  372, 373 :  in  cttny  p?«  A 
385  ;  in  annatto,  468 ;  in  con/ecitunery.  4»  I 
snuff,  608. 

Rennet,  use  of,  to  precipitate  the  cord  of  r<.j 
477.    Modus  operandi  of,  478.    Set  Cl^f«^. 

Repacks.    See  Butter,  *i98. 

Rbvalenta,  Du  Barry's,  compositioa  oL  ^:i 
./If?..  333. 

Rbvbncb,  Table  showing  the  etionnous  arr 
loss  suffered  by  the,  owing  to  the  ^vr\Ajr^ 
of  adulteration,  694. 

Revet,  a  species  of  wheat,  277. 

Rhamnus  CATHARTicrs,  or  buckthorn, 4£7. 

Rhubarb,  411 ;  leaf  of,  in  tobacco.  .Vw.  SW./  : 
595,  5%.  Powdered,  adulterated  with  l-' 
mertc  and  wheat  flour,^.  677. 

Rhus  Typhekus.  390. 

Rics  Flour  in  wheat  flour,  fig^  189 ;  in  oafmw 
309 ;  in  mustard,  349 ;  in  petioer,  3S4 .  ! 
Cayenne,  .373 ;  in  curry  powder.  38* ;  in  gr  . 
426  ;  in  mixed  spU:e,4S6 ;  in  liquonce,U'>^ .  > 
Flour  and  Bread. 

Rose  Pink  in  tea,  87.  lOn. 

Round  OArMEAL.    &*«  Oatmeal,  907. 

**  RUBBLB,"  or  barlev  husk,  in  oatmeal,  30^.  ?' 

RuoBSHRiMER.    &r  Wine,  556. 

Rum,  medicinal  properties  of.  541.  ADciTri 
TiONS  of,  with  water. Cayenne,  coccu1d«  bo.^^- 
liumt  and  unbnmt  sugar,  541.  Afsa/.-r 
Eeam,  of  Twenty  samples,  541.  Fatal  eS'i 
of  adulteration  with  cocculus  indicut,  s 
Lead  accidentally  present  in  rum,  541.  "  P. 
apple  Rum,"  54 1  ;  how  flavoured.  MS.  D  .' 
^lon  qf  adulteraiwns,  542.  Physiology  >-:ii  '< 
for  cocculus  indicus,  .^42.  Customs'  dntr 
rum  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  Irr'r 
542.  Quantities  taken  for  home  oonsuipfatt- 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1854—1856, 542. 

Rust  in  wheat,  260 ;  in  hops.  503. 

Rye  FLouBin  coffee.  117;  roasted,  in  ciicci 
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i  I  In  annatto.  '468 ;  {a  liqaorice,  68G.     See 
>ur  and  Breaa. 

:h\rombtbb.  optical^oFM.  Biot,  204.  M. 
'ie-l's  saccharometer,  547. 
^H^arM  Oppicinalb,  or  »ugar  cane,  181. 
f  RON  in  cheese,  479  ;  In  confectionery,  495. 
K  used  to  flavour  cheese,  479. 
o  Mbal  in  cocoa,  168.  et»eq.^Jlg»^  174,  175; 
arrowroot,  322.  Source  of  sagn,  its  species, 
id  habitats.  323,  324.  Mode  of  procuring  raw 
igo  meal  In  the  Moluccas,  324.  Method  of 
^'t'parlns  granulated  sago  and  sago  flour,  324. 
'arieties  of,  and  differences  in,  grtfnulated, 
iA.  Adultbratioms  of,  with  potato  starch, 
V>.  Ff'ga.  iUustratiYa  of  sago  starch,  325, 
26.  Factitious  sago,  white  and  coloured, 
everal  varieties  of,  Pereira's  remarks  upon, 
25,  326.  RetulU  of  Exam,  of  Thirty  samples 
tl  «ago.  326.  Detection  of  potato  flour  in,  326. 
3uty .  and  quantities  Imported  and  retained  for 
lomc  consumption  In  lHo4  and  1855, 326.  Sago 
tarch  used  to  adulterate  Upioca.  329  ;  pepi>pr, 
)64 ;  ginger,  426 ;  cinnamon  powder,  437 ; 
nixed  spice,  4S6;  annatto,  468;  flour  in 
liquorice,  687. 

iCCBROs.  323;  sarcharifer,  324. 
vers  L.f  VIS  and  Gemina,  323.    Importance  of 
S.  Gemina.  as  food,  to  the  Malays,  324. 
%LBr  FowDBR  in  opium,  639. 
ALT  in  sugar.  188  :  in  millc,  231 ;  in  br(>ad,  285; 
tn  butter,  S97.  300 ;  in  Inrd,  303  ;  in  Cayenne, 
373  ;  in  curry  powder,  385  :  In  sauces,  420 ;  in 
gelatine,  464  ;  in  annatto,  468  ;  in  porter,  506 ; 
in  tobacco,  589 ;  In  snuff,  608. 
AI.TPCTRB  in  tobacco,  589. 

•AMBCCDS  NiOBR,  690. 

(AMPHiRE  PicBLBS,  polsonous,  fatal  effects  of 
eating,  406. 
)A.N-D  in  ash  of  chicory,  134;  In  sugar,  188 ;  in  to- 
bacco, 5<48;  In  opium,  638;  In  scaromony,  650. 
5AKDIXES.     See  Anchovies.  338. 
i*ccEs,  419     Great  variety  of  substances  enter, 
ing  into  their  composition,  419.    Results  qf 
Anal,  of  Thirty-three  samples  of  India  soy, 
tomato,  and  the  essences  of  lobsters,  shrimps, 
and    auchoviei,  420.     Adcltbrations    with 
treacle,  salt,  cochineal,  bole  Annenian,'tnus- 
cular  fibre,  fluur,  and  copper, 420  ;  with  imita. 
tiun  bole  Armenian,  carmine,  and  vermilion, 
421.     Use  of  colouring  matters  abandoned  by 
Me»srs.  Crosse  and  Black  well,  421.    Obliquity 
ot  Die  public  taste,  421 ,  422. 
«*^ArsAGEs,  addition  of  horseflesh  to,  343. 
Sawdust  used  to  adulterate  coffee,  117.    Ma. 
hogany.  In  clilcory,  142.  Sawdust  (**  powder  of 
ix^st")  in  opium,  643. 
S«  AMMONY,  source  of,  647.  Ancient  Greek  mode 
oi  procuring  it.  647.    Classification  of  different 
descriptions  of,  by  Pereira,  618.    Virgin  scam. 
TOony  in  powder,  flg.,  649.      Character  and 
composition  of,  649.   Analyses,  by  Dr.  Christi- 
son,  of  three  samples  of  pure,  G-tO.    Aoultb. 
Rations  of,   with   chulli,   starch,  guaiacum, 
^Alap,  dextrine,gum  tragacanth,  bassorin,  sand, 
'ulphate  of  lime,  wheat,  and  ervil  or  bastard 
lentil  flours  C/i^.,651  ),and  factitious  scam mony, 
650.    Rarer  knids  of  adulterations  mentioned 
by  Pereira,  650—652.      Results  of  Exam,  of 
'Ihirty  samples,  652.    Mr.  Herring's  evidence 
upon  the  adulterations  of  scammony,  653. 


Dr.  Rnwel's  information  respecting  its  adiil' 
teration  before  it  reaches  this  country,  6S3. 
Serious  effects  likely  to  result  from  sophisti- 
cation of  drugs  and  chemicals,  654.  Detec 
tion  qf  admlterations  of  scammony  with  chalk, 
sand,  starch,  guaiacum,  jalap,  sulphate  oi 
lime,  and  dextrine,  655. 

Sbawebd  In  tobacco,  589. 

Skcalb  Cbbbalb,  246. 

Sbuola,  334. 

Sbmolina,  133. 

Sbkum  In  milk,  210. 

"  Sharps,"  or  wheat  husk,  in  oatmeal,  306 
310. 

Sherry.    See  Wine.  552. 

Shrimps,  esience  of,  420. 

Shebp'8  Brains  in  milk,  231. y^.,  236. 

Silica,  powdered.  In  snuff,  608. 

SiNAPis  Nigra  and  Alba,  344 ;  arvensis,  or 
charlock,  353,  Jig^  352. 

Slob,  or  wild  plum,  leaf  of.  In  tea,y^.,  88. 

Smalt  In  confectionery,  496. 

**  Smaluh,"  siftings  of  tobacco,  006. 

Smut  in  wheat,  260. 

Soap  in  annatto,  468. 

Soda  in  chicory  ash,  r34 ;  carbonate  of,  in  milk, 
231  ;  in  lard.  303;  in  turmeric,  388 ;  in  porter, 
507 ;  sulphate  of.  In  tobacco,  wj 

Solanum  Tubbbosum,  319.    See  Tapioca. 

SoojiB,  334. 

SooT  in  opium.  638. 

SOBGHUM    VULOABB,  289. 

Soup,  In  Paris,  prepared  from  antediluvian 
bones,  463. 

••  Southampton  Pobt,"  551. 

Spbcific  gravity  bottle,  53.5. 

Spices,  enumeration  of  varieties,  422.  Mixed, 
454;  structure  of.>^.,  455.  Adultbbations 
o(',  with  wheat  flour,  ground  rice,  potato  flour, 
and  sago,  4.*^.  Results  of  Exam,  of  Twenty-six 
samples,  456.  Detection  of,  456.  Duty  on, 
4.'i6. 

Sfbats.    See  Anchovies,  338. 

Sprpcb,  516. 

Squills  adulterated  with  wheat  flour.yi/f.,  678. 

Starch  in  coffee,  iodine  test  for,  125,  l*i6  ;  po- 
tato  in  cocoa,  168,  et  seq. ;  in  sugar,  188.  197  ; 
and  starch  sugar  in  honey,  202;  starch  in 
znilk,  231  ;  in  butter,  300;  In  lard,  303;  in 
arrowroot,  322 ;  in  sigo,  .325 ;  sago  and  po- 
tato in  tapioca,  329  ;  in  confectionery,  499  ;  in 
opium,  639;  in  scaromony,  650;  In  liquorice, 
686. 

Stei.nbbbger.    See  Wine,  556. 

Stout.    See  Porter. 

Stbychninb  in  porter,  507 ;  question  of,  in  bit- 
ter ales,  516,  etseqm 

•'SriiPF,"28i. 

SuccoBY,  130.    See  Chicory. 

SuBT  in  lard,  303. 

Si'OAB  in  coffee,  106.  123.  Burnt,  or  "  Black 
Jack,"  118.  Presence  of,  in  chicory,  132. 
Two  kinds  of  sugar-cane,  grap-  or  glucose, 

181 .  Antiquity  of  its  use,  and  its  grailual  dif. 
fusion  throughout  the  world,  181.  Its  nutri- 
tive properties,  181.  Process  of  its  manufac- 
ture, 181,  182.    Composition  of  the  sugiu-cane, 

182.  Analyses  of,  bv  Dupnv,  Peligot.  Avequin, 
Playge,  and  Casaseca,  182.  Specific  gravity 
and  composition  of  cane  juice  according  to 
Pereira  and  Fownes,  182.    Ordinary  browu 
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'  sugar,  it  t  minernl  conitituents  and  impurities,  i 
183.  Crystallised,  burnt,  or  caramel,  molat.  > 
ses,  and  treacle,  I83.  Crystals  of  cane  sugar, 
^.,  184.  Structure  o(  the  cane,  and  presence 
or  fragments  ol,  in  sugar,  184-IH6,  yto*.,  186, 
187,  188.  Frequency  and  abundance  in  Mus- 
covado  sugar  and  in  "  bastards,**  and  absence 
from  loaf  sugar,  criiihed  lump,  sugar  candy, 
and  certain  East  India  sugars,  186.  PkysiolO' 
fical  action  and  prt/perties  of  cane  sugar.  187. 
Jjargfr  home  consumption  in  1863, 187.  Adul- 
TBRAT10N8  of,  with  pouto  sugaT,  starch,  gum 
or  dextrine,  finely  powdered  marble,  cnalk 
or  wliiting,  sand,  bone<iust.  and  common  salt, 
180.  Dr.  Perelra's  remarlis.  and  Dr.  Lethe- 
by*s  evidence  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  potato  itarch,  1M9.  *'  Mixing "  or 
"  Handling,"  the  process  described,  189.  Dr. 
Scoffem  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  192. 
Presence  of  treacle,  glucose,  fragments  of 
sugar  cane,  sporules  of  fungus,  and  insects 
in  brown  sugar  explained,  190.  Acarus  sac. 
chari.  or  sugar  mite,  description  of,  189^192, 
Jtgi,t  190,  191.  192.  Method  for  detecting  iU 
presence  in  sugar,  190.  Number  of  the  arari 
in  sugar  a  test  of  its  purity,  193.  Grocer's 
itch  probably  caused  by  sugar  insects,  it 
being  of  the  same  genus  as  the  acarus  scabiei, 
or  Itch  insect,  193.  SporuIfS  of  fungi  in  common 
sugar,  193,  yte.,  194  }  woody  fibre  in  lump 
sugar.  193,  /ig.,  19*^.  Results  qf  Exam,  of 
Sev«'nty-two  samples  of  brown  sugar,  193, 
194 ;  or  Fifteen  samples  of  lump,  194.  Ad- 
vice  to  sugar  roliners,  19ft.  Detection  qf 
adutterations,  I9C;  with  salt,  gum,  farina- 
ceous substances,  dextrine,  and  starch  su- 
gar, 197.  Tests  for  the  detection  of  grape 
»ugar :  Trammer's  or  the  copper,  Moore's  or 
the  potash,  and  Fehling's  test,  197.  Modt  of 
preparing  Fehling's  test  liquor,  197.  Duty 
on  various  qualities  of  sugar,  enumerated  up 
to  IS.V),  198.  Consumption  of  ail  sorts  in 
18M— 1856,  198.  Employment  of  both  cane 
and  grape,  as  adulterants  of  honey,  202,  203, 
204.  Sugar  in  milk,  207,208;  in  gelatine, 
464  ;  in  porter,  506  ;  in  gin.  526 ;  in  rum,  541 ; 
in  brandy,  542 ;  candy  In  sherry,  553 ;  cane 
sugar  in  tobacco,  589 ;  in  llquorit  e,  685. 687. 
Summary  of  Mr.  Simmonds*s  calculations  of  the 
per-ceiitages  of  adulteration  in  Tea,  Pepper, 
Spices,  Tobacco.  Spirits,  Wine,  and  Beer,  693. 
ScLPHATB  of  lime.    See  Terra  Alba. 

SlJLPHO-SlNAPASIN,  345. 

Si'LPHUR  used  to  restore  colour  of  musty  hops, 

505. 
Sulphuric  .\cid,  in  vinegar,  396 ;  in  porter,  .V)7 ; 

in  gin,  525.    S/'«Acld. 
SUM4CH  insnuir,  611. 
Sycamore,  leaf  of,  in  tea,  91. 

Tabac,  Tabacum,570. 

Tacca  Arrowroot,  317. 

Talc,  or  mica,  in  tea,  99. 

Tamarind,  ptiip  of,  in  opium,  638. 

Tannin  In  lea,  »iH. 

Tapioca  or  Miinihot  Arrowroot,  174  ;  starch  in 
arrowroot,  322.  Cassava  meal,  or  Braiilian 
arrowroot,  several  varieties  of,  327.     Mode  of 

(trrpantion,  327,  328.    Structure  and  manu. 
acture  of,  328.     Starch  granules  of  crude  and 
inufactured  tspiocn,  ^^s.,  328,  329.    Addl- 


TBRATioNi  of,  with  sago  uid  potato  itafcH^ 
322.  RetuiU  o/  Exam,  of  Twenty-threeu-e- 
pies,  329.  Dettction  <tf  MltUi^rariam$.  21 
Duty,  and  quantities  Imported  and  rK<i^ 
for  home  consumption  in  1854  and  l»-'>^,  ^.'■ 
Tapioca  starch  in  ginger,  436.  Ste  Arrowr-;:- 
Tartar,  salts  of,  in  porter,  507  ;  in  pon  «i-'. 

.M8 ;  emetic  in  ipecacuanha.  673. 
Tea.  growth  and  preparation  of.  6S.  Vartec  - 
of,  6V  Its  first  introduction  Into  F.ar«pe.'- 
I..eaves  of  various  descriptiona  of^fif^^  6€.  *~ 
71,  72,  73.  Scentine  of  tea  with  varwas  fri- 
grant  flowers,  6<i.  Analrais  of  tea,  lt«  cbfs^- 
cal  constituents  68.  Mulder's  anaJrsu.  T^^ 
Structure  of  tea  loaf,  70,>fe«.,  71,  1%  73.  F.  .- 
perties  of  tea,  Pereira  and  Johnston's  r«mv>- 
on,  71,72,  73.  Chinese  methcMl  oT  mfas.  : 
74.  Adulterations  of  tea  :  those  p<racti<^. 
by  the  Chinese,  with  forei^  leares,  7-^  fie^ 
76,  77;  with  chloranthus  inoonspkvBi  ji: 
camillia  sasanqua,  77,  Jlgs.^  78, 79 ;  with  fi  -^ 
leaf,  Af-.  78.  Lie  tea,  why  so  called,  H.  i  ^ 
extensive  use  as  an  adulterant,  Mr.  Wati'^-  | 
ton*s  remarks  on,  79.  Imitation  caper  or  gar-  ; 
powder,  fig.^  80.  Artificial  colouratioa  ar^  j 
adulteration,  81.  Colouring  matters  c-t  I 
other  substances  employed,  81.  Var^  .« 
writers  on  the  subject,  extracts  fitm  tb--  i 
works.  81—85.  Tea  dres,  &V  Adtdiera:t,u 
practised  in  this  country :  with  leave*  ' 
willow  and  poplar,  Jlgs^  86  ;  with  leam  o 
plane  and  osk,  Jtgs^  87  :  with  leaves  of  b&«- 
thorn,  sloe,  beech,  elder,  and  elra,>^..-«. 
Injurious  colourina  matters  used:  rose  pi7>- 
Dutch  pink,  catechu,  chromares  of  lead  s- 1 
potash,  sulphate  of  iron.  Venetian  red,  Frvsr- 
chalk  or  soanstone,  Prussian  blue  Indigo,  chp 
chromates  or  lime,  magnesia,  and  dipper.  i=>4 
the  arscnite  of  copper,  87.  ExhaustM  ut 
leaves,  89 ;  analysijt  of  unused  and  exhaa«ii<^. 
black  tea,  by  Frank  and  Phillip*,  90.  For^^u- 
leaves,  sycamore,  horse  chesnut,  and  bav.  j,. 
96.  La  Venn  Beno.  93",  Jig,  93.  Ctti»r-' 
botanical  powder,  fig.^  93.  Xrtwtits  of  Era '. 
of  samples  as  sold  to  the  public,  94—96-  Kl- 
maon  and  Assam  leas,  95.  Scented  caper. -c 
Chilian,  scented  orange  Pekoe,  94.  JD«iectK% 
qf  AduUerationt^  96 ;  with  foreign  leaves,  'o' . 
with  substances  used  for  facing  tea.  V*- 
131 ;  ferrocyanide  of  iron,  or  Prussian  b.^ . 
97;  indigo,  turmeric,  98 ;  black  lead,Chiiu  c'< 
or  kaolin,  talc  or  mica,  felspar,  sulph^> 
lime.  99 ;  Dutch  pink,  ro^e  pink,  and  i  .' 
wood,  100;  carbonate  of  lime  or  chaJk.  c«'- 
bonate  of  magnesia,  French  chalk,  soar»c->i''. 
or  silicate  of  magnesia,  1 01 .  D^ectioa  ^f  n- 
hausted  tea  leaves,  101.  Analysis  of  grrtv  t  -^ 
by  Phillips,  102.  Detection  of  catevbu  a 
fulphate  of  iron,  102;  of  lie  tea.  If  3.  Asi.  « 
genuine  and  adulterated  teas,  by  Wariii^tir 
104.  Home  ctiDsumption,  imports,  and  6-x  • 
1854—1856,  104. 

Terra  Alba  in  confectionery.  Dr.  Thca<cc  • 
evidence  concerning,  488. 

Terra  Japomca.    Set  Catechu. 

Thba  SiNENSii,  or  tea  plant,  69 ;  Bohea  r  • 
▼iridis  65. 

THEiNiintea.  68. 

Trbobroma  Cacao.    See  Cocoa. 

**  Thirds,"  refuse  of  wheat,  employed  to  sca. 

"  terate  oatmeal,  309. 
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DBACOO  in  porter,  507.    Antiquity  of  iU  culti- 
vation by  the  Aiiatlct,  AG9.    Crusade  againtt 
Us  use  in  England,  led  by  royalty,  inefltectual, 
569.    Derivation  of  the  terms  Narcotiana  and 
TotMcco,  669.  570.    Principal  species  and  va- 
rieties enumerated,  570.     '*  Raw  *'  and  '*  ma- 
nufactured."   571.      United  States,    various 
kinds  of,  Oronoko,  and  Cuba  tobaccos,  571 ; 
St.  Domingo,  Brasilian,  Dutch,  Levant,  and 
East  India,  672.    Processes  of  manufacturing 
••  cut "  and  "  roil  *'  toba»-co,  ft7S,  673.     Differ- 
ent kinds  of,  enumerated,  573,  574.   Structure 
of,  Jl^t.,  574,  576,  576,  .■>77,  578,  679 ;    pecu- 
liarities of  structure,  574,  575.     Compotition 
of  tobacco,  .579.     Vauquelin's,  Posselt    and 
Beinmann*s.and  Conwell's  analyses,  980,  081. 
'table  showing  proportion  of  nicotina  in  vari- 
ous  kinds  of  tobacco,  582.    Constituents  of 
totMcco  smoke,  as  estimated  by  Raab,  Unver. 
dorben   68'J  ;  Zelse,  and  Melsens,  583.    Table 
showing  the  general  composition  of  Six  sam- 
ples of  leaf  tobacco  as  imported,  583.    Tablet 
showing  composition  of  extractive  taken  up 
by  ether,  that  of  the  cold  and  hot  aqueous  ex- 
trMctive,  and  that  of  the  ash,  584.     Table 
showing  the  composition  of  the  tobacco  stalk, 
.586.    Table  showing  per^sentage  of  moisture, 
extract,  soluble,  insoluble,  and  total  ash,  and 
glucose,  in  Eight  samples  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco,  586.    Per-centage  of  extractive  and 
liKneous  matter  in  different  kinds,  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  586.     Messrs.  Cooper  and  Brande's 
analyses,  .586.     Properties  of   tobacco,  687. 
lu  effects  upon  the  human  system  in  small, 
larger,  and  absolutely  large  doses,  687,  688. 
Fatal  consequences  resulting  from  the  ap< 
plication  of  tobacco  juice  in  ringworm,  588. 
Adulterations    of    tobacco    with     leaves 
of   dock,  rhubarb,  coltsfoot,  cabbage,  pota- 
toes,   chicory,  endive,   elm,   and   oak,   with 
malt    cummings   and   peat,   588}  with   sea- 
weed, roasted  chicory  root,  wheat,  oatmeal, 
bran;  catechu,   oakum,    logwood   dye,  cane 
sugar,  treacle,   honey,  liquorice,  beet    ro>t 
dregs,  nitre,  salt;    hydroclorate,  nitrate,  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia;   potash,  soda,  lime, 
sulphates  of  magnesia  and  soda,  yellow  ochre, 
umber,  fullers'  earth,  Venetian  red,  sand, 
sulphate  of  iron,  saltpetre,  copperas,  laven. 
der,  magwort,  and  with  water,  689.     BesuUs 
qf  Exam,  of  Fifty-six  samples  of  manufac- 
tured and  unmanufactured  tobacco,  589,  590. 
Detection  qf  aduHerations  with    dock  leaf, 
structure,  690.  ^«.,  591,  .593,  593,  594;  with 
rhutiarb  leaf,  structure,  593,  ^s,  595,  596; 
with  coltsfoot  leaf,  structure,  593.  fig$^  597, 
598,  599.      Desctiption  of  processes  for  the 
chemical    analysis    of   tobacco,     597  —  601. 
CiGAKS,   manufacture  of.    in    England,  de- 
scribed, 601.      Variety  of  names  given  to, 
602.     Adultekatioms  of,  60'i.      ResttUs  qf 
Exam,    of    Fittv -eight   samples,    602,   603. 
Paper,  hay,  apple    parings,  &c.,  in  cigars, 
60;i.    Steeping  of,  in  saccharine  or  saline  so- 
lutions, 5UJ.     Mysterious  perambulatory  to- 
bacconists 'Of  Whitechapel,  603.     Smuggling 
of  cigars,  and  deception  practised  by  labelling 
British  as  foreign,  603,  604.     Detection  4f 
adulterations,  604,  605.    Snuff,  varieties  of, 
and  names  given  to,  605.      Manufacture  of 
dry  snuffs— Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh— •de- 


scribed, 606 ;  of  moist,  or  rappees,  with  de- 
scription of  the  apparatus  for  grinding,  606, 
607.  Process  adopted  for  scenting,  607. 
Adulterations  of,  with  salt,  red  and  rellow 
ochre,  umber,  chromate  of  lead,  red  lead, 
bichromate  of  potash  and  powdered  silica, 
608;    with  powdered  orris  root  and  water, 

609.  Composition  of  cephalic  snuff,  and  of 
Grimstone's  eye  snuff.  610.  Evidence  oi  Mr. 
Phillips  respecting  the  adulterations  of  snuff, 

610,  611.  Necessity  for  alteration  in  the  To- 
bacco Act.  614.  Detection  qftke  adulterationM 
of  snuff,  614  ;  with  peat,  woody  fibre  Includ- 
ing fustic,  lead,  and  potash,  615.  Instance  of 
inefficiency  of  the  Excise  in  relation  to  adulter- 
ations of  tobacco,  614.  Properties  andeffbcts  of 
tobacco,  614.  Nicoiina  and  nicotianln,  active 
principles  of  tobacco,  their  influence  upon  the 
human  frame,  614,  615.  The  question  of 
tobacco  smokmg  considered  as  a  matter  of 
health,  615,  616.  Effects  of  tobacco  chewing 
and  snuff  taking,  616,  617.  Case  of  slow 
poisoning  by  snuff  containing  lead,  617—619. 
Three  cases  of  paralysis  resulting  from  its 
use,  620.  621.  Uncleanliness  necessitated  by 
the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  621,  622; 
Adam  Clarke's  and  Lord  Stanhope's  remarks 
upon,  623,  624:  King  James  I.'s  views  upon 
the  subject,  623.  Customs*  duties  upon  to- 
bacco, cigars,  and  snuff,  and  quantities  en- 
tered for  home  consumption  in  18.54 — lt(d6, 
623.    Tobacco  juice  in  opium,  638. 

Tous  LEs  MoiB  in  cocoa,  175,  ^.,  176. 

Traoacanth,  gum,  in  milk,  231. 

Treacle  in  sugar,  190 ;  in  milk,  231 ;  in'sauces, 
420 ;  In  porter,  506 ;  in  sherry,  553 ;  in  to- 
bacco, 589. 

Triticou  vulgare,  sativum,  and  hyberuum, 
species  ot  wheat,  238. 

Turubric  in  tea,  81.  98 ;  in  milk,  231  ;  in  mus- 
tard, 348 ;  in  Cayenne,  373.  Composition  of 
turmeric,  387.  John,  Vogel,  and  Pelletier's 
analyses,  367.  Structure  of,  887.  Jigs.,  3H8, 
389.  ADI7LTBRATIONS  With  yellow  uchre,  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  potash,  388.  Detection  of, 
389.  Imports  of,  in  1854,  and  1855.  390.  Tur- 
meric powder  in  ginger,  427;  In  annatto, 
468 ;  in  confectionery,  495 ;  in  opium,  6  i8 ;  in 
Turkey  rhubarb,  677  ;  in  aromatic  confection, 
679  ;  In  liquorice,  687,  Jig.,  689.  Receipt  for 
mcking  compound  turmeric  powder,  688. 

Turnip  m  marmalade,  415,^.,  417. 

Dltramabikb  in  confectionery,  485. 

Umbbr  in  confectionery,  485;  in  tobacco,  5.S9 ; 

in  snuff,  608. 
Uredo  Caries,  260.>i^.,  262;  faetida,260;  sege- 

tum,  260,>^.,  -263 ;  rubigo,  linearis,  26u. 

Vbdohia.    See  Wine,  554. 

Venetian  Red  in  tea,  87 ;  In  ground  coffee,  119; 
in  chicory,  144  ;  in  cocoa,  169 ;  in  anchovies, 
338  ;  in  potted  meats  and  fl»h,  341  ;  in  (^yenne, 
373 ;  in  annatto,  468  ;  in  cheese,  480 ;  in  to- 
bacco. 5H9. 

Vbno  Bbno  used  to  adulterate  tea,  93,y^.,  92, 

Verdigris  in  confectionery,  497. 

Vermilion  in  Cayenne,  373 ;  in  sauces,  421 ; 
in  confectionery,  48.5. 

Vibrio  Tritici,  266,;^.  268. 

Vinegar,  existence  of,  in  certain  plants,  390. 
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Mode  of  preparatlqn.  350.  Ch»nf?eii  of  alco- 
hoi  Into  acetic  add,  391.  ••Quick  Tinegar 
moc«ss,"  391.  «Ace(ifiermodM  of  Messrs.  Fflfl, 
Evans,  iind  Co.^  Jig.,  39'2.  "  Vinegar  mother/' 
993.  Different  kinds  of  vinegar,  and  their 
manufacture,  393.  Distilled,  wine,  malt,  and 
sugar.  394.  The  "  vinegar  plant,*'  particulars 
in  reference  to,  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  394,  395. 
Different  strengths  or  qualitteit  of,  395.  Adcl- 
TiRATioNS  of,  with  water,  aulphiiric  acid,  burnt 
BUgnr,  grains  of  paradise,  pyrol igneous  and 
acetic  acids,  396 ;  with  arnenic,  Mr.  Scanlan's 
erldcnce  respecting,  396,  397  ;  with  corrosive 
sublimate,  or  *•  The  Doctor,"  Mr.  Gray's  evi. 
dence  concerning.  397.  /tesultg  €ff  Exam,  of 
Thirty-three  samples  of  vinegar  purchased 
in  London,  S97 :  and  of  a  second  series  of 
Twenty.elght,  3!i«.  Sulphurlr,  and  acetic 
acids  In,  39«.  Detection  afadvHerntwn$^  .^99  ; 
with  acHic  add,  309.  Mr.  GrifHn's  alkali- 
meter,  399.  Detection  of  sulphuric  add  in 
vinegar,  401  ;  Mr.  Lewis  Thomson's  remarks 
upon.  40-2 ;  several  methods  of,  403,  403. 
Detection  of  Chilis  and  other  acrid  sub- 
stances, of  burnt  sugar,  and  of  acetic  and 
pyrolignenut  adds,  403  ;  ofbitartrate  of  potash 
and  metallic  impurities.  404.  Evidence  of 
Mr.  Phillips  on  the  adulterations  of  vinegar, 
404.  Duty,  imports  and  home  consumpUon 
In  IBM  and  1855,  404 

'lTAKOIIOR«NT,  835.  • 

ViTTA,  oil  receptades,  379. 

•'  Wakb  RoBm,"  3?1. 

Water,  in  milk,  931 ;  in  btitter,  297.  399;  In 
lard,  .^03  ^  in  vinegar,  896 :  in  rorter.  506  ;  in 
gin,  525;  in  rum,  541  ;  in  brandy,  .^49  ;  in 
tnbaccn,  5R9;  in  snuff,  610 :  In  opium,  639. 

Wheat  Flour,  in  coffee,  185,/^..  127;  fallacy 
of  iodine  as  a  test  for,  12.5, 1S6.  Roasted  wheat 
In  chicory,  140,  fig.  141 ;  flour  in  cocoa,  168. 
Wheat  stan-h  In  honey,  202:  In  potted  meats 
and  Ash,  341 ;  In  mustard,  348 ;  In  pepiier,  364 ; 
in  sauces.  420;  in  ginger,  426;  (baked),  in 
cinnamon  powder,  437 ;  in  mixed  spice,  456 ; 
in  annatto,  468;  in  confectionerv,  486 ;  in  to- 
bacco. 589 :  in  opium.  638 ;  in  scammony,  650, 
fig.,  651 :  in  Ipecacuanha  67»;  in  colocynlh. 
676:  inTurlcey  rhubarb.^.,  677;  In  powderrd 
squills,  fig.,  678 ;  in  compound  scammony 
powder,  679;  In  liquorice,  686. 

Willow,  leaf  of,  in  tea,^.,  86. 

Wink,  544.  Chemical  con»tituents  and  varieties 
of,  544.  Classification  of,  545.  Amount  of 
absolute  alcohol  present  in  ordinary  wines, 
estimates  of,  by  Johnston  and  Brande,  545; 
in  German  wines,  by  Llebig,  545.  Per-cent- 
ages  of  alcohol  in  ordinary  winei,  according, 
to  Dr.  Jones,  545 ;  materially  affected  by  age 
545.  Order  of  acidity  of  the  chief  wines,  be- 
ginning with  the  least  acid,  546.  Prindpal 
sweet  wines,  order  of  sweetness,  .547.  Advl- 
TRRATioNS  of  wine.  548.  Port,  with  brandv, 
elderberry  colouring,  jerupiga,  logwood,  and 


inferior  wines,  548 ;  with  lead,  Drs.  Wj?" 
Warren,  and  Ure's  remarks  m  retac-^  >• 
A49;  Mr.  Graham's  recipea  reccBB^ci.'. 
tlie  ose  of  lead,  549,  ftSO.  Arvum's  otivr^- 
tions  concerning,  .VIO.  Adulreradon  rt 
spoiled  dder,  550 ;  with  cbeaip  rad  wines  '»* 
Various  receipts  for  the  manufactiire  of  o»- 
rfous  port,  551  j  of  "  So'ithampioo  Pon."  v . 
Decline  of  consumption  of  port,  592.  Sanr 
where  grown,  559.  Preparation  aod  ftar« 
teristics  of.  559.  Amontillado.  559.  AOa^f*- 
tions  of,  with  brandy,  552 ;  with  Infiprrariiyi^ 
ries,  and  wines  not  sherries,  559  ;  wkt  &'^ 
white  wine  and  treacle,  pale  analt,  nf:ar  act^ 
and  l9ad,553.  Madbira.  diflH-rntvanfOnix 
manufacture  of,  558.  Plans  for  nteltowi  f  :•* 
wine,  653, 554.  AdnlteraHom  of,  with  m<V'  r 
and  spurious  Madeiras,  with  Caiury  v- 
sweetened  and  flavoured.  564.  CLaacr.  h*c: ' 
esteemed  varieties  of,  .V54.  A^miUrmStms  .l 
wKh  cheap  French  red  wines  nixed  vitt  r>-'.r 
eider.coloured  with'cochineal  and  lofwood.? - 
Burgundy,  adulteration  of,  with  bnDdrrc:- 
ous  to  Its  flavour.  556.  CnAVPaGfr a,  ie/*i£»- 
tore  of,  525.  Varieties  and  classificaii<n  • ' 
champagnes;  5.55.  Fabrication  o^.  fr«B  cur  7 
French  wine,  sugar,  and  coloaring  mxr*  > 
and  sometimes  entirely  from  waoMktir-^ 
656.  Receipt  for  manufacture  of,  555.  Gci- 
11  AN  WiNta:  Johannlsberger,  StcmtNr.'r-. 
Rudesheimer.  Hockheimer.  and  MoaeSK  :'•■ 
Cheap  French  wines,  prrfumed,  pas.<ed  rtf  u 
German,  556.  Detection  qf  admllcrmtim*  I 
wine,  556.  Determlnatmn  of  cbe  stm^h.  > 
the  extractive,  and  of  the  sugar.  557 ;  of  '  - 
acidity,  of  the  biurtrate  of  potadi,  of  pretr«  • 
of  foreign  colouring  matters,  658 ;  Bl.  Vcr  •  > 
and  Mr.  Mitchell's  methods  of  detencii '  v. 
558,  559;  MM.  Berselius  and  Chera.hr'i 
methods,  559.  Table  showing  coloort  t*^ 
duced  by  potash  on  wines  coloured  vrr 
various  subatancea,  569.  Nonnal  wfaie,  >^'- 
Detection  of  lead  and  copper  In  wine,  ^ 
M.  Perette's  investigations  for  the  ditcv-f.n 
of  copper  In,  561.  Ferdra's  renaaiks  upoa  v 
vidue  of  wine,  561.  669.  ETldencr  siM«  "i 
the  igiioraitce  of  the  Rxcise  oOicials  with  r>- 
spect  to  Its  adulteration,  663.  Coatoms*  ^'^T^ 
on  colonial  and  foreign  wines,  5fit.  Qoao't' 
entered  for  home  comsumption  in  lta^-4<* 
562. 
WiNisTONB.    See  Vinegar,  394. 

Yrast,  or  yeast  plant,  a  foagns.  96§.    Tarir«B 

descriptJtins  of :  brewers'.  970  ;  ale.  fv'tr. 
small  lieer,  German  or  **  dried,"  and  pc:''  ^ 
27  i .  Discovery  ol  devflopment  of  yeast  pi  v  .| 
279.  MiMfiM  operfiatff  of  yeast.  979.  Sappi>«^ 
by  some  physicians  to  pusaeas  iQjurioM  }'<■" 
perUes,  S73. 

Zea  Mays,  or  Indian  com,  251. 

ZiMC  in  confeetiunery,  498  ;  tulpb.of,  ingn.  S: 

ZlNKIBSRAC&B,  499, 
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UEGtAM  PERSONAL  EEQUIBIIES. 

Under  the  vlStBEBXx^  Patronage  of 

\  Courts  of  Europe,  Jli^^B^^K^       ^^  Ariatocnu^, 

and  the  Upper  Classes. 

>>MrLANDS'    MACASSAR    OIL, 

For  Che  GROWTH,  RBSTORAT10N,  and  for  I M  PROVING 

AND    BEAUTIFYING    THE    HUMAN    HAIR. 

vents  Hair  from  IklUnK  off  or  taminirgrey,  strensthem  weak  HAIR,  clmiaat  it  frOM 
Scurf  and  DandrilT,  and  makes  it  BKAlfriPULLY  SOFF,  CURLY,  and  QU)SSY. 
&  «lae  Orowth  of  tbm  BBARD,  WHISKERS^  aad  MUSTAOBIOS^ 
nIkiliBflr  in  its  stimnlative  operation.    For  GHILDRBN  it  is  especially  recommended, 

as  forming  the  basis  of  A  BEAUTIFUL  HEAD  OF  HAIR, 
s  3a.  6d. ;  7s. ;  Family  Bottles,  equal  to  four  smaH,  lOs.  6d. ;  and  double  that  sise,  91s. 
SW  liABBL.— To  prevent  the  snbstitntion  of  SpmHomg  IwUtmtiomt  for  the  genuine 
e,  by  anprincipled  shopkeepers,  a  New  Labbl  firom  sjteel,  by  Messrs.  Perkins,  Bacon, 
*o.,  is  now  used,  which  cannot  be  forged.  It  is  composed  of  a  section  of  an  enn^ne- 
d  circle,  repested  eae  kmndred  and  tkirtjr  timet,  and  forms  an  original  lace-work  ground, 
t  wMch  U  engraved,  in  white  letters,  the  words, 

*<BOWI<ANDS*    MACASSAB   OHi. 

TH  B  GROWTH,  RBSTURATION,  AND  FOR  BEAUTIFYING  THE  HUMAN  HAIR." 

Under  which  is  the  Signature  of  the  Proprietors,  in  Red  InlL— 

"A.    ROWLAND    k   SONS." 

whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  profile  of  Her  Mijesty  the  Queen,  being  covered  with  a 

laM<work  pattern,  in  transparent  colourless  ink. 

ROWLANDS'    KALYDOR, 

AM    ORIBNTAli    BOTANICAL    PREPARATION 

FOR    IMPROVING   AND    BEAUTIFYING   THE   OOMPLEXION, 

Kradicates  CUTANEOUS  DEFECTS  and  DISCOLORATIONS,  and  renders 

THB    SKIN    SOFT,    FAIR,    saA   BlaOOMINa. 

:  obviates  all  the  effects  of  Climate  on  the  Skin,  whether  with  reference  to  cold  and  incle- 
icy,  or  iBtraae  solar  best,  and  affords  immediate  relief  in  cases  of  snnbom,  stings  of 
tcts,  or  incidental  inflammation.  Gentlemen  after  shaving  will  appreciate  its  softening 
I  amelioratiog  properties.    Price  4s.  6d.  and  8s.  €d.  per  bottle. 

AUi  ION.— The  words,  Rowlands*  Kaltdor,  are  on  the  wrapper,  and  their  signature, 
.  Rowland  &  Sons,"  in  red  ink,  at  foot. 

ROWLANDS'    ODONTO, 

nponnded  of  the  choicest  and  most  recherche  ingredients  of  the  ORIENTAL  HERBAL, 
and  of  inestimabe  value  in 
PRBSBRVINO   ANJ>    BBAUTIPVINO   THE    TBBTHy 

STRENGTHENING    THE    GUMS, 

And  in  rendering 

THE  BREATH  SW^EET  AND  PURE. 

Price  Ss.  9d.  per  box. 
CAUTIOV.— The  words,  Rowlands'  Odonto,  are  on  the  label,  and  A.  Rowiand  &  Son, 
t  Hatton  Garden,  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp  affixed  on  each  box. 

W  Sold  by  A.  {LOWLAND  ft  SONS,  20,  Hatton  Oarden,  London. 

and  bt  chbmists  and  PBRrVMBSa. 

V   Beware  •r  8pnri«m  InUtott^jSH^^^ooQie 

3  a  '^ 


ABTEBTISSnNTg* 


FDBB  AID  DIADDITERATED  FM 


"lie  prepontiony  de&ominAted  bjtbe  M»miiactuiw  *Oswsoo  Pupaj^ 
CoBV/  poiaesses  both  noTeltj  and  merit ;  I  am  therefiore  induoed  to  oomplr  «4 
the  request  of  the  Agents,  Hessrs.  Bitxb  and  Maoxt,  and  to  certify  to  the  psi 
and  exoellenoe  of  the  article. 

*'  It  oonsists  almost  whoU/  of  tlie  fsciila  or  starch  of  Indian  Com,  and  it  thst 
iore  possesses  all  the  properties,  physical,  physiological,  and  dietetic,  of  an  Ams 
root.    It  is  light,  easily  digestible,  and  of  delicate  flaroor/' 

(Signed),  ABTHUfi  H.  HAfWALL,  MJ)^ 

Author  of  <*  Food  and  its  Adoltwstiapt| 
8,  Bemiett  Street,  St.  James*s,  j 

lSthJaly,18M. 


The  Importers  are  desirous  of  bringing  this  reoently  introduced  and  tbIbiU 
article  of  diet  under  more  public  uotioe,  eoimnced  that  it  has  only  to  be  koov 
to  be  appreciated  and  extensively  used.  It  is  prepared  firom  Indian  Con  o 
Maize  vithout  fermentation,  is  perfectly  pure  and  unadulterated,  aad  tsu 
equalled  as  a  recipient  of  flaYOurs. 

It  is  the  most  delicate  preparation  known  for  Puddings,  Custards,  h 
Cream,  Blancmange,  Sec.,  and  can  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  for  whidi  Aztowtoq 
is  employed,  being  at  the  same  time  of  a  ligbter,  yet  more  nuiritioas-i^ihiit. 

61,  King  William  Street,  City, 

December,  1856.  


Hay  be  obtained,  at  lOd.  per  Packet,  of— 

WOBTLBY  and  HAXBIJBT   54»  Upper  BakwStnet. 

Messrs.  FOBTNUM  and  MASON PiooadiHy. 

DB  CASTBO   Piccadilly. 

MABT   130,  Oxford  Street 

PHTTHIAN    430,  Strand. 

OOOPEB Osnabmgh  Stnet. 

PBBSHWATEB  and  Co Poultiy. 
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HARDS' 

'^IMNACEOUS  FOOD, 

FOR   ZHFAirTS,    ZNVAZ.ZBS, 

I>     I>ERSONS   WITH   IMPAIRED   DIGESTION, 

mLNUTACTUBED  BT 

JAMES   HAKDS,   Dartford, 

MILLER  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 


COPY  of  a  TESTIMONIAL 

GIYIN  BT  THl  LATX 

JONATHAN    FEBEIBA,  M.D.,  F.R^ 

ASSISTANT  PHTSIOGU.N  TO  THB  LONDON  HOSPITAL, 


'*  I  hare  canfullj^  examined,  and  repeatedlj^  prescribed  '  Habds*  FixiNAOBOVfl 
)0D,'  (see  Fereira's  TVeaiite  on  Food  and  Diet,  pages  809  and  473,  &c.)  which 
prepared  from  the  moat  nutritious  of  the  Cereal  grains.  It  combines  both 
itrogenised  and  non-nitrogenised  alimentaiy  principles,  and  forms  a  rerj  raluable 
iKxl  for  Children  and  Inralids.*' 

"  JON"-  PEBEIEA,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 
**  Assistant  Phtbioian  to  thb  London  Hospital, 


<<  47,  Finsbuiy  Square,  Jul/  1, 1848/' 


Sold  at  all  respectable  Chemjst^and  Patent  Medicine  Tenders,  Tea  Dealers 
md  Italian  \irarehou9eBr^  Packets  at  Is.  and  2s.  each ;  also  in  Tin  Cases  at7s.6d. 
Tor  Families  and  Exportation;  and  as  a  Caution  against  spurious  imitations  it  ia 
Mcessarj  to  obserre,  that  each  Packet  is  signed 

"jAfl.  habds;* 

8  a2  I 
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ADVEBTIBXMSNTO. 


(LIMITED,) 

(EstabliBhed  for  the  fiapply  of  Articles  of  Domestic  GoiiBii]nptio&  isd 
Use,  free  from  Adnlteration  and  Fraud). 


TRUSTEES. 
SIB  THOMAS  TANCBSD,  'Bttei.,  1HlUn([ton,  SoBsez. 
THOMAS  BAIKES,  £i^,  14,  Lower  Berkeley  Street^  Portman  Bqaare, 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 
SIB  THOMAS  TANCBBD,  Bart.,  Chairman. 
BEAB-ADMIBAL  DUNTZE,  Woolwich. 
ALFBED  HANSON,  Esq.,  24,  Old  Square,  Lincoki's  Inn. 
BOBEBX  BAIKES,  Esq.,  Treberfyd,  CrickhowelL 
J.  LE  OHBYALIEB  ST.  ANDBB,  Esq.,  23,  King  T^HIUam  Straet, 
Charing  Cross. 

Seereiaty.—Ur.  T.  E.  GUBNEY  GOBE. 


TAe  Company  are  rea^  1o  appoint  a  limited  nmnber  of  Agents  far  the  sale  ef  Geeit 
m  London  and  the  Provinces*  Unexceptional  references  as  to  ekarader^  eu  weOst 
ample  security,  wUl  he  required.  Applications  to  be  made  mi  tke  Ckirf  Ofce^ 
88,  Cannon  Street  West,  London,  JS.C,  \ 


PROTECTION   AGAINST   ADULTERATION 


FRAUD. 

ALL  FAMILY  SUPPLIES,  GBOCEBIES,  WINE,  SPIBITS,  BESB,  kc. 
PBOCUBED  THBOUGH  A  SINGLE  HOUSE  OF  BUSINESS  15 
LONDON. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  FUBVEBTOB  COMPANY, 

(LIMITED,) 

IV  VtOL  OTSRATHOIX  mOX  IST  JuLT,  1856, 

'88,  CANNON  STBEET  WEST,  CITY ;  23,  KING  WILLIAM  STBEET, 
CHABING  CBOSS, 

Wl^ere  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Prospectases,  may  be  obtained  free  on  I 

application. 
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STEVENS'S 
OMESTIC    FAMILY    BREAD 

ftde  from  the  best  conntry-dreued  Flour,  the  finest  country-brewed  Barm,  Filtered 
r,  mod  Tteble  Salt,  and  not  the  nuMett  atom  of  aiiy  other  ingredient  is  ever  used.  It  it 
blmiul,  unexciting,  highly  nutritioas,  and  readily  digested,  and  iu  swbstnbss  will 
MMKN  D  ITSELF.  Bf  wojf  of  pToof  and  tett,  B.  ATBVBNs  huritM  «  Molf  and  V9bUek[ 
ma^  a  CMemiaa  AnalMHg  if  the  Loavu  tenifrmn  kit  BiiMUkmeat,  aU  of  which  are 
ped  witb  his  name  in  Aill. 

A^LdteMM-a,  6,  and  7,  CAMBRIDOE  ROAD, 

Nbab  thb  Eastebit  CouifTixs  Bailwat. 


TESTIMONIAL 

m  ABTHUR  H.  HASSALL,  Esq.  MJ).,  Aatbor  of  "  Food  ai^d  itB 
AdnlterationB." 

iyst  of  the  ''Lancet*'  Sanitary  Commisnon,  and  Author  of  the  Reports  qf  that 

Commution, 

I  baTe  twice  subjected  both  the  white  and  brown  Bread  manufactured  at  your  establish- 
it  to  ri^rous  microscopicAl  and  chemical  analysis,  and  on  each  occasion  1  have  found  it 
e  genuine,  consisting  entirely  of  wheat  flour,  yeast,  water,  and  a  little  salt,  and  conae- 
Dtly  not  containing  a  particle  of  alum  or  any  other  admixture.  Further,  the  Bread  is 
ifullv  leavened  and  manufactured,  in  conseauence  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  purity  of  the 
teriala  from  which  it  is  prepared,  it  ia  llgnt,  digestible,  and  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the 
:e,  like  Uome-Made  Bread. 

(Signed)  "ARTHUR  H.  HASSALL,  M.D.'* 

••  Mr,  E.  Stkvbms.'* 


COCOA. 


'  all  articles  of  food,  Cocoa,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  espeoiallj  the  diet  of  the 
ralid,  should  be  above  siupicion  of  having  deleterious  admixtures :  and  yet, 
lat  have  people  been  drinking  of  late  years  under  the  name  of  Coooa  P  What  is 
0  fact  as  revealed  by  the  Analytical  Sanitary  Commissioners  in  their  analysis 
that  article  P  Why,  that  out  of  the  whole  of  the  samples  purchased  at  tho 
Hbrent  dealers  in  London  only  four  were  genuine ; — ours  being  the  best ;  being 
>t  only  genuine,  but  free  irom  husk  and  dust,  and  prepared  with  great  care. — 
ide  The  Lancet,  May  81st,  1861. 

In  roasting  the  nut,  fire  is  not  allowed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  cylinder^ 
It  simply  used  to  generate  hot  air,  with  which  the  nut  is  roasted.  This  is  most 
^portant ;  preventing  the  nuts  being  scorched,  which  is  often  the  case  in  the 
^ary  method  of  roasting,  viz.  placins  the  cylinder  on  a  coal  or  coke  fire,  and 
ms  preventing  that  rancidi^,  so  unwholesome  and  disagreeable,  and  so  frequently 
»et  with. 

Sold  in  pound,  half-pound,  and  quarter-pound  Packets,  at  Is.  2d.  Mr  pound ; 
7  most  Orocers  in  the  Country  j  and  of  the  Manufacturers,  at  the  adaress  bebw. 

HANDrOED  and  DAVIS,  61,  HIGH  HOLBOEN. 
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TEAS  AHD  COFFEES  AT  WHOLESALE  PUCEll 

TO  THE  VALUE  OF  SOs.  AND  UPWARDS, 

Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  all  Parts  of  England,  I 

Cea  2l2aarelbous(e^ 
2,   BUCKLERSBURT,    CHEAPSIDE,    LONDON. 

This  lisUblishment  was  commenced  in  the  year  1830.  Its  SUOCS^?€l 
FBOGBESS  during  96  years  has  elerated  its  position  to  one  of  the  lATfCfl 
In  the  Trade* 

Our  main  object  has  been,  and  still  is,  to  supply  the  Public  on  TRABC 
TERMS.  Great  and  assuming  as  such  an  undertaking  appears  to  be,  n  a 
obnouB  that  to  do  BUSINESS  OK  A  WHOLESALE  SCALE  it  U  neceesarv  u: 
hate  wholesale  appliances.  In  conformity  with  these  ideas,  our  liOOALITY 
WAS  CHOSEN  in  a  bye  thoroa«llfare,  where  SPACE  and  ACCOMMO- 
DATION are  sufficient  to  carry  on  T/ade  to  any  extent,  but  without  th» 
mereilett  and  enormous  expntttit*  inseparably  attached  to  retail  shops  in  promise!:^ 
situations,  whereby  an  extravakanv  profit  is  rendered  neoeesaiy.  Hs« 
it  will  be  seen  tliat  we  are  IN  A  POSITION  to  supply  the  Public  on  the  b«4 
and  miMit  eeonomioal  terms  —  in  fifict,  to  supply  at  first  bas^« 
by  which  all  Intermediate  profits  are  saved. 

The  subjoined  List,  as  a  guide  to  the  Public  generally,  we  think  will  be  fbsri 
useful,  and  the  qualities  at  the  quotations  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  Pnrchaso'. 


BLACK   TEAS.  •<!. 

Common  Congou        •      -  28.  8d.  to    3  10 

SoondConffOU SO 

Good  Strong  do. 8    4 

A  good  naefiil  Tea  for  eoonomical  and 
large  consumen. 

Pine        do. 8    8 

Fine  Souchong 8    8 

Felue  flavour,  stronKly  reoommended. 
FINEST  PEKOE  SOUCHONG  •       -    4    0 

Thb  Tea  is  In  very  U^  repute. 
Lapaang:  Souchong        •       4s.  2d.  to    4    4 
Finest  Assam  Souchong     •       -       -    4    8 

This  Tea  (the  finest  imported)  possesses 
extnunralinary  flavour  and  strength. 

PURE   AND    UNCOLOURED   GREEN   TEA, 

Imported  by  us  direct  fh>m  China,  in  its  pare  sUte,  and  perfectly  free  from  tbat  aiti£ca 
f*olouriDflr  wnich,  after  analysis  by  our  roost  eminent  chemists,  the  teas  nsaally  importniaft 
proved  to  be  covered  by  the  Chinese.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  our  ordinary  teas,iR  u* 
prepared  to  supply  the  Public  with  teas  in  their  pare  and  uncoloured  state,  at  8a.  4d^  Is.  Sd, 
to  68.  Od.  per  lb. 

COFFEES. 

s.  d. 


GREEN    TEAS.  ^^ 

Common  Greeu  -  -  Is.  lOd.  to  1  > 
Younir  Hyson  -  -  -Ss.  td.CoS« 
Onchaln    -  -      -  3  • 

We  reoommsnd  this  to  mix  vlth  the 
8s.  id.  black. 
Superfine  do.       -       >       -      •      -  4  t 
Fme  do.  bold  leaf        -       -       -      -  *  ♦ 

Finest 4s.  ad.  to  5  f 

Common  Gunpowder  •  -  -  -319 
Canton  kind  -  -  -  Ss.  Od.  to  1  « 
FINE  do.  small  leaf  -  .3a.8d.to  4  < 
Fine  Pearl  Leaf  do.  •  -  4s.  8d.  to  $  * 
THE  FINEST  do.       -       -  5s.  8d.  to  f  ' 


Ceylon  CoiTee      -      .      •      -      -  1   0 

Good  Ceylon  Coffee    •       -       -      >  1    1 

Tine  Jamaica  (recommended)      -  1  ft 

Vine  Plantation 18 


FINEST    COSTA    RICA    COFFEE 

(stroni^ly  recommended)  -  -  .14 
Fine  Mocha  Coffee  •  •  .  .  I  < 
Finest  Mocba  Coffee  .  1  ■ 


Our  Coffee  is  Soatted  by  the  Patent  Deticcating  Frocet*. 
.  Havinr  briefly  alluded  to  the  principle  on  which  we  conduct  our  basiness,  we  respertfaSr 
iwlicit  the  attention  or  HOTEL  KEEPERS,  SCHOOLS,  and  all  LARGli  ES1*ABUSHMEN1>^ 
who  will  derive  considerable  adTantases  from  the  above  arrangements. 

HORNE,    ROBINS  ^  CO. 

2,  BUCKLERSBURY,    CHEAPSIDE,    LONDON. 


ADVBRTISElfENTef. 


ORB  AROIATISED  COD  LIVER  OH 

WITH     QUININE. 

7KBFE0TLY  SWEET  AND  PALATABLE. 

nulactaTed  at  NEWFOUNDLAKB,  by  Steam  at  a  Low  Temperature. 

?he  Quxmiiutf  being  ohemically  oombixied,  and  the  ardmatio  properties  diiSVued 
ing  the  process  of  Manufacture— thus  preserring  the  sweetness  and  purity  of 
Oil — -while  the  natural  fishy  flaTour  is  perfectly  oorered,  and  rendered  palatable 
sm  agreeable  and  nutritious  tonic. 

OcMe  for  an  adult.— 0«^  teaspoonful,  gradually  increased  to  a  tablespoonfuli 
«ie  times  a  day,  in  a  little  pure  water  or  milk. 

i3hildrezi  may  take  a  small  teaspoonful,  gradually  increased  to  a  dessert  spoonful 
o  or  three  times  a  day. 

DUNCAN  HOGARTH  &  CO.,  Peopbhtoiw. 

To  prevent  imposition  and  adulteration  the  Cork  of  each  Bottle  is  secured  t>y 
Patent  Metallic  Capsule,"  with  Duncan  HoaABTH  &  Co.  stamped  thereon,  with** 
it  which  none  is  genuine. 
VLbssbb.  HEARON  Mcculloch  &  squire,  Bishopsgate  street,  London, 

▲OBNT8    TO    THl    CONSIGNSSB. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  2s.,  3ff.  6d.,  aiid  68.  each. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
JITHUR  HILL  HASSALL,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  "  Food  and  itaAdaltentions,'» 

"Adulterations  Detected,"  &c.  &c.  ^ 

**  I  have  analysed  several  samples  of  the  Pure  Aromatised  Cod  Liver  Oil  with  Qainine  of 
f  essrs.  Dancan  Hogarth  and  Co..  as  also  the  Oil  with  which  it  is  made.  The  samples  were  se- 
icted  by  myself  from  a  larg^  stoCK  In  the  warehouse  of  Messn.  Hearon  McCulloch  and  Squire, 
be  agrents.  1  have  foand  the  Oil  itself  to  be  perfectly  gpennine  and  of  the  first  qnality,  bland, 
vnd  entirely  free  from.jpancidity,  and  the  compoand  preparation  to  consist  of  Oil  of  the  ■ 


{oality,  holding,  dissolved^  very  nearly  two  grams  of  Qainine  to  the  ounce,  as  well  as  a  small 
joantity  of  an  aromatic  pnncipie.  The  combination  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Qainine  thus  aronu- 
tised,  and  carefully  manufactured  from  the  finest  materials,  undoubtedly  forms  a  valuable 
ibenpentic  agent. 
"  8,  Bennett  Street,  St.  James's,  September  90th,  1856." 


"Medical  College,  London  Hospital,  The  Laboratory,  Oct.  10th,  1856. 
"To  Messn.  Duncan  Hogarth  and  Co. 

"  Gentlemen,— I  have  carefhlly  analysed  the  ssmple  of  Aromatised  Cod  Liver  Oil  with 
Quinine,  and  I  find  that  the  properties  of  the  Oil  are  somewhat  pecuhar.  It  has  an  aromatie 
odour,  and  it  tastes  of  quinine  and  volatile  oil ;  and  its  reaction  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
scid  is  very  remarkable.  These  peculiarities  are  due  to  the  presence  of  quinine  and  volatile 
oil,  both  of  which  are  intimately  combined  with  it,  for  the  sample  of  original  oil  does  not 
exhibit  any  such  reactions.  It  contains  very  nearly  two  grains  of  quinine  in  the  fluid  ounce ; 
this  represents  about  two  grains  and  a  half  of  the  chrystallised  sulphate.  It  is  my  opinion 
the  Oil  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  that  it  contains  the  usual  ciiolaic  compounds  which 
are  present  in  good  Cod  Liver  Oil ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  when  this  alkaloid  is  mdicated  as  a 
remedy,  this  mixture  will  be  found  an  advantageous  therapeutic  agent.— I  remain,  tientlemen« 
youn  truly, 

"H   LBTHEBY   M.B. 
"Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  the  Medical  College  of  the 
London  Hospital,  and  Officer  of  Health  to  the  City  of  London.** 
S*  Other  Testimonials  from  eminent  scientific  gentlemen  may  be  seen  on  application  t6 
the  Agents. 

BEWARE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS. 

^^^  Digitized  by  ^OOgie 


▲mnnvisBifXKifir. 


CROSSE     AND     BLACK  WELL, 


Ebspbctfully  inTite  attention  to  the  folloirinir  RICH  SAUCB8  mad  COin>mNTS  i 
With  the  ▼arions  other  dellcadee  they  hate  for  many  yean  enjoyed  ao  h<g|i  a  iiaelhiiJite  6r. 
can  be  obtained  of  moat  respectable  Sance  Vendors  and  Italian  Warehonsemen  in  the  Uaael 
Kingdom,  and  at  the  principal  Stores  throoghoat  the  world. 

Royal  Table  Sauce. 

A  new  Sauce,  of  a  pecalisriy  delicious  and  piquant  flavour,  first  introduced  in  1M7.  It  ku 
received  nniyersal  commendation  from  the  best  Judges,  and  is  in  very  K«neralBaeaft  Ibc 
tables  of  the  nobility,  and  the  principal  clubs.  To  those  who  prefer  a  rich  warm  aaaoe,  a 
may  be  confidently  recommended  as  the  best  ever  yet  produced.  Sold  in  boCtlea,  at  is.  €1 
and  Ss.  6d.  each ;  and  in  handsome  China  vases,  to  be  placed  on  the  table,  at  la. 


Soho  Sauce. 

The  flatteriufl:  reception  this  sauce  has  met  with  fh»m  the  most  distininiidied  epicareiT 
warrants  the  proprietors  in  recommending  it  as  the  best  of  its  kind  extant.    It  is  c 


gf  a  variety  of  ingredients,  which  are  all  so  thoroughly  amalgamated  that,  while  its  piqasficy 
I  extraordinary^  no  decided  flavour  can  be  said  to  predominate.    For  fish,  garnet  steaica,  ssd 
made  dishes,  thu  is  a  most  desirable  ssuce. 

Essence  of  Anchovies. 

To  produce  this  well-known  and  Justly-esteemed  Sauce,  C.  and  B.  nse  none  but  the  flnert 
picked  Goivona  Anchovies,  of  which  they  annually  import  large  quantitiea  Air  this  expras 
purpose.  It  is  necessary  to  state  this,  as  the  Act  is  notorious  that  much  of  the  saooe  mM 
under  this  name  is  made  fkrom  Sardines,  and  an  inferior  deacription  of  Sicilian  lab,  gainst 
which  purchasers  cannot  be  too  strictly  on  their  guard. 

Dinmore's  Essence  of  Shrimps. 

This  Sauce  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Essence  of  Anchovies,  bnt  beinr  canltld^ 
rably  milder,  is  preferred  by  many.  It  is  prepared  by  C  and  B.  at  their  apecial  Ihciory  oa 
the  sea-coast,  and  the  true  flavour  of  the  shrimp  being  retained,  the  Sance  is  reMlercd  motf 
delicioua. 

It  is  an  excellent  relish  with  boiled  and  fried  fish  of  every  description. 

Sir  Bobert  Peel's  Sauce,  for  General  Purposes. 

Bach  bottle  is  labelled  with  a  fme-Hmile  of  the  Right  Honourable  Baronets  letter  sf 
approval. 

Strasbourg  Potted  Meats. 


This  delicious  preparation  fvt  surpasses  every  description  of  Fotted  Meat  yet  introduced  fev 
pabKc  notice ;  the  flavour  is  full  and  rich,  at  the  same  time  beings  so  mild  and  bland,  that  ifec 
^...-_. —  ^^_..^. ,_._«__. — J     "'-•">  very  easy  of  digestion       "^     '    '' 
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most  delicate  and  fiutidioua  palate  is  plesaed.    It  is  also  very  easy  of  digestion,  and 
to  weak  stomachs. 
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Crone  and  BlackwelPs  Sauee8  and  CoTuUments — continued. 


Calves'  Feet  Jellies. 

Oonaittioffof  Onnce,  Lemon,  Noyau,  Ponch,  Madeira,  and  Calf  a  Foot,  lliete  are  sold  in 
onvenient  sixed  bottles,  and  their  use  is  attended  with  a  creat  sayinfr  of  trouble  and  incon- 
enience ;  besides  which,  they  insnrethe  certainty  of  the  Jelly  always  bein;  of  uniform  excel- 
easce  and  ilavonr. 

Iliey  are  now  in  almost  daily  contomption  in  many  Cunilies,  and  are  very  highly  approTed. 

Pickles  of  all  Descriptioxis. 

Tlfte  auperiority  of  these  is  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  need  any  remark. 

Fruits  in  Bottles. 

Presenred  pwre  for  Tkrts ;  available  when  treth  flraito  are  not  In  season. 

Syrups  of  Various  Kinds,  for  Flavouring  Ices. 

>r,  which,  if  dOnted  with  iced  or  spring  water,  produce  a  cool  and  refreshing  berersge. 


C.  and  B.  consider  it  important  to  state,  that  the  whole  of  their  mannfactnres  are  prepared 
irith  the  most  scmpnloas  attention  to  cleanliness  and  purity.  The  utmost  precaution  is  taken 
n  every  instance  to  prevent  contact  with  copper,  or  any  other  pernicious  metal;  and  to  en- 
lore  this  end,  they  have  at  a  great  expense  fitted  their  ftu:tory  at  Soho  Square  with  a  nnmbor 
If  Earthenware  Steam-pans,  and  in  addition  have  had  a  large  Silver  pan  made,  in  which  to 
prepare  the  most  delicate  of  their  productions. 


M.     SOYER'S 

SAUCES  AND^  CONDIMENTS. 

The  following  may  be  bad  of  M.  Sotes's  Wboksale  Agents,  CBOSSE  and 
BLAC£WELL,  81,  Sobo  Sqnaro. 

Soger's  Aromatic  Mustard. 

A  most  exquisite  combination  of  the  genuine  Mustard  seed  with  various  aromatic  su^ 
stances :  infinitely  superior  to  all  other  preparations  of  Mustard. 

Soyer's  New  Sauces. 

Ob«  of  a  mild  description  fbr  the  ladies,  and  another  of  the  same  flavour,  but  wanner,  fin* 
gmtlemen. 

Beyer's  Belish. 

Witb  reference  to  this  Sauce,  the  Obtener  remarks  :— 

"  M.  Soyer  is  a  culinary  artist  as  profound  as  he  is  versatile ;  nothing  comes  amiss  to  bin. 
No  foreign  euUinier  ever  tickled  the  Saxon  palate  so  successfhlly.  He  is  a  great  man ;  and 
the  ill-cooked  mutton  chops,  that  lost  Napoleon  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  would  have  produced  a 
very  different  elTect  if  Soyer  bad  dished  them  up  in  his  Msgic  Stove,  and  rendered  them  tho- 
roughly light  and  digestible  by  his  sppetisii«  Relish." 


Wholesamb  Wabbhoube,— 21,  SOHO  SQUABi;  LONDON. 
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PALE   ALE, 

EDINBURGH      iM^A^  DUBLIN 

ALE,  S^gS^  STOUT. 


ROBERT  MILLER, 

6,  CROSS  STREET,  FINSBURY  SaUAJEtE, 

Agent  to  Meum.  BASS,  BATCLIFF,  and  GRETTON,  Brewery  Btntcn; 
Messrs.  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL,  and  Co.,  Brewers  to  Her  Majestj,  Edisr 
bttigh ;  Messrs.  A.  GUINNESS,  SON,  and  Co<,  Brewers,  Dublin. 

The  Pale  Ale,  Sdinbuigh  Ale,  and  Stout  of  the  above  firms,  supplied  in  ooc* 
dition  for  present  use,  in  Casks  and  Bottles,  to  all  parts  of  London  and  the  negii* 
bourhood  tree  of  expense. 

Spery  attenUon  paid  to  Caumirg  Orders, 

A  large  stock  of  Ales,  Stout,  Cyder,  &c.,  always  on  hand,  adapted  for  ezpons- 
tion  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

IVIETROPOLITAN  BREWING  COMPANY, 

"  LIMITED.'' 

CAPITAL,  £50,000,  IN  10,000  SHABE8  OF  £5  EACH. 

ZHrec/or«— John  Francis  Bontsms,  Chaklbs  Hbnry  Eomakds,  Edward  VAvstn-ART 

Nbalb,  L.  W.  Thcdichum,  Charlrs  Tbnnant  Wblls. 

Bankers— Thk  London  and  County  Bank,  Lombard  Street,  City. 

fioiieUor—CHARLK»  Mossop,  60,  Moonrate  Street,  City. 

A>0ft«r— Robbrt  Allsop.  1,  Royal  Exchaivpe  Buildings,  City. 

Cffieee—l,  Royal  Exehanre  Bnildinirs.  City. 

Storee—lS,  Upper  Welling^ton  Street,  Covent  Ganien,  W.  C 

This  Company,  established  to  extend  the  operations  of  tb«  Metropolitan  and  ProTiDdal 
Joint  Stock  Brewery  Company,  commenced  in  1851,  in  order  to  supply  the  public  «ith 
Genuine  Beer. 

The  practice  of  adulterating  Beer  bas  been  so  ftiUy  exposed  in  the  lerislature  and  by  emi- 
nent scientific  practitioners,  tbat  the  public  cannot  be  i((norant  of  the  ract,or  of  its  inrarioa 
effecu  upon  the  general  health ;  and  the  increasinir  support  to  this  Company,  which  is  fonned 
expressly  to  supply  them  with  a  pure  beversfce.  affords  satisfactory  proof  that  with  increased 
means  a  larf^e  and  profitable  trade  may  be  done. 

An  important  new  feature  in  tMe  Companjf  i»  or  aUowanee  to  Skareholdera  of  a  dieemmt  »f 
if 9  per  cent,  on  all  their  purehatei,  Tkie  nriU  etpeciaUy  recommend  it  to  large  eonewmert, 
nko  would  thus  receive  a  comideraNe  bonue  upon  their  inveetmente. 

Applications  for  the  Shares  remaininfc  to  be  issued,  may  be  made  to  Mr.  J.  NawLiNo,  the 
Secretary,  at  the  Company's  Stores ;  or  to  the  Broker,  at  the  Company's  Offices.  Applicsau 
will  be  required  to  pay  the  sum  of  28.  6q.  per  Share  on  the  Sharea  applied  for,  in  part  ptf- 
ment  of  the  first  call  of  10s.  on  the  number  of  Shares  allotted,  the  remaininf^  7s.  6d.  baif 
payable  one  month  from  the  date  of  allotment. 

In  the  eyent  of  no  allotment  being  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  forthwith  witihoot 
deduction. 

The  foUowinir  are  the  prices  of  the  Company's  Unadulterated  Ales,  Porter,  and  Stout,  fer 
Caek  on  Ddiverp  :— 

«.   d,     ».  a,     e.  d.     «.  <i.     «.  d, 

SraoNO  Albs 10       IS       14       IS       18  pergalL 

BiTTBR  Ales —        0  10       10       14       18      — 

Porter —  —  ~         0  10       10      — 

Stout —         13       14       16       18      — 

Tarlb  Bbbr >•  ^        04       06       08      — 

_     ^      In  Bottles  of  the  Standard  Imperial  Measure. 

Per doien .^-Quarts, 6s. 6d. ;  PinU, 8s. 9d. ;  Half-pinto, jkLad. 
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EXETER  HALL  VAULTS, 

STRAND. 


BASS    AND    ALLSOPFS     PALE    ALES, 

AND 

GUINNESS'  DUBLIN  STOUT. 


Xk  Hie  abore  Bererages,  which  haTo  been  so  oontinaally  reoommended,  and  hare 
proved  so  eminently  beneficial  to  those  who  suffer  from  weak  digestion,  Purify,  of 
course,  is  the  great  point  to  insure. 

The  Analytical  Sanitabt  Gohuibsion  of  "  The  Lakcjbt"  has  provided  for 
the  Public  a  safeguard  in  this  most  important  particular,  bringing  to  light  the 
various  admixtures  in  all  articles  of  food  and  beverages  in  common  consumption, 
and  have  denounced  all  those  where  adulteration  has  been  discovered,  and  also 
given  publicity  to  those  houses  where  a  genuine  article  is  to  be  procured.  We 
therefore  beg  to  refer  the  Public  to  the  annexed  Beport,  and  upon  application, 
will  be  glad  to  fiimish  a  list  of  those  Wine  Merchants,  Taverns,  and  Hotels,  which 
are  supplied  firom  the  above  Stores  in  Casks  and  Bottles. 

DAUKES  AND  EODICK. 


Report  of  the  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission  of  "  The  Lancet," 
15th  May,  1854. 

"ANALYSIS" 
FROM   THE    STORES    OF 

DAUKES    AND    RODICK, 

3,  Exeter  Street,  Strand. 

"  The  product  of  Malt  and  Hops,  and  the  constituents  of  pure  spring  water ; 
liot  any  other  kind  of  ingredients  found,  either  organic  or  inoi^nio." 
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BASS 

'S 

BAST 

INDIA 

PALE 

ALE, 

BARCLAY'S  PORTER  AND  STOUT. 

In  18-Gallon  Catk*.  Bottle*,  Half-botfUt,  mid  Imperial  PimU. 

BEEET,  BEOTHEES,  AND  CO., 

8,  ST.  JAMES'S  STEBBT,  LONDON,  S.  W. 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS   PRIZE  IIGROSCOPES. 


E.    FIELD    &    SON  I 

Continue  to  mannfaoture  their  Mioroflcopee,  imiTenaUj^  acknowledged  the  best  ^ 
4ff€T  made  for  the  price. 

Compound  Aehromatio  Microtoope,  with  Two  OlneetiTes  and 

Two  Eye-pieoee,  Condenser,  &c.,  in  BCahogany  Cabinet £3    8  0 

Ditto,  larger,  No.  2    4  10  0 

Ditto,  larger.  No.  8,  with  Three  ObjeotiTea    6  10  0 

N.B.  Tfaeee  instruments  are  especially  adapted  for  detecting  adcdtscationa,  and 
are  recommended  by  the  Apothecaries'  Company. 

lis,  NlW  StRBST,  BlBKINOHAlC. 

E  PILLESGHER'S  ECOHOIICAL  IIGROSGOPE. 

For  which  a  Prise  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  him  at  the  Parisien  ExhilntioB, 
1855,  consists  of  a  firm  Stand,  free  from  vibration,  havinff  oourse  and  fine 
Adjustments,  an  efficient  Stage,  with  Diaphragm,  one  and  one-quarter  iiieh 
Object  Glasses,  the  former  16^  and  the  latter  75°,  angular  Aperture^  an  Eye 
Piece,  and  a  Mahogany  Case.    Price  £7  78. 

LABGEB  MICROSCOPES,  of  most  elaborate  workmanship,  and  erery  i 
improvement,  at  equally  moderate  Prices. 

%*  Mieroieo/nc  Preparaiiotu  m  §reai  naritiy. 


XAVUVACT17BBB  OF 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  AND  EVERY  OTHER  DESCRIPTION  OF 
OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


A  List  of  Prices  sent  free  on  ^plication  to 

M.  PILLESCHEB^  88,  New  Bond  Stoeet,  Londm. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE-THIRD  DIVISION  OF  PBOFITS. 

J^  K  unusual  success  which  has  attended  the  cautious  yet  energetic 

operations  of  this  Company  has  enabled  the  Directors  to  add  Reversionary 

rxkrtses  to  Policies  on  the  participating  class,  averaging  nearly  ^  per  cent,  per 

xxTXKxi  on  the  sum  insured,  or  from  30  ^o  lOO  P^i*  cent,  on  the  Premiums 

Pax-^ies  insuring  irith  this  Company  do  not  incur  the  risk  of  Co-partnership,  as 
tbki&  case  in  Mutual  Offices. 


Established  nearly  a  Quarter  of  a  Century. 


AltfWlJAE.  IM COMK  VP^VT ARD8  OF  £M9,000. 

lie  JB*unds  or  Property  of  the  Company  as  at  31st  December,  1855,  amounted 
>    ^&S66^1&4   2s«   6d.9  invested  in  Government  and  other  approved 


.ecmnties. 


8,  Watxbloo  Placb,  Pall  Mall,  Londof. 

CHARLES  DOWNES,  Esq.  Chairman, 

HON.  FRANCIS  SCOTT,  M.P.,  Bejmiy  Chairman. 

JL  H.  HASSALL,  Esq.  M.D.,  Physician, 

8,  Bennett  Street,  St.  James's. 

(By  Order),    P.  MACINTYRE,  Secr€iary. 


OUBVATUItE  of  the  SPINE. --SPINAL  STATS.— Of  all  the 
Sapports  wbich  the  Mechanician  bas  contrived,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important.  By 
the  timely  application  of  Bailvv's  Light  Spinal 
SuppoRTBRS ,  many  younic  persons  have  been  rescaed 
from  that  worst  of  all  complaints.  Consumption. 

Patients  from  the  Country  can  be  accommodated 
at  Mr.  Bailey's  Private  Establishment  near  London, 
so  that  he  may  personally  superintend  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Instrument. 

Bxperieneed  Femalet  in  attendance, 

ELASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  amb 
SOCKS,  for  Varicose  Veins;  TroMes;  Enemas  of 
every  description;  Splints.  Bailey's  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  containinfc  a  List  of  every  description  of 
Suriocal  instruments  uved  by  a  Surgeon,  indodhig 
Midwifery  Forceps,  Pocket  Case  Instmments,  6te., 
may  be  had  finee  upon  application. 
Before  Treatment.    After  Treatment. 

W.  H.  BAILEY,  418,  Oxford  Street,  near  Soho  Square,  London. 
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SOVEREIGN   LIFE   OFFICE, 

49,  St  James's  Street,  London. 

ESTABLISHED      1845. 

Cmstees. 
Th«  Easl  Taibot.  |         Q.  Bond  Clbwxll,  Ecq.  M.P. 

Sir  GulUsb  Soott,  Bui.  |         Hxvbt  Powitaij.,  Esq, 

The  last  Boniu  added  foor-iUUiB  of  the  Pramiam  paid  to  fome  of  the  poztid* 
pating  Policies. 

ProriBion  can  he  made  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  ram  on  attaining  aoj  gma 
age  (as  60,  65,  or  60),  or  at  death  if  it  ooour  prenously. 

By  a  sinall  annual  payment,  £100  mar  be  secured  to  a  child  on  attaining  the 
age  of  14, 18,  or  21.  H.  D.  BAYBNPOBT,  Seerttmfj, 


J.    H.    SANDWELL, 
OPERA  AND  RAGE  GLASS  MAKER, 

9,   WYmrATT   STREET, 

OOSWB&b     ITSBBT     ROAD,     B.O. 


^V^^^^^/^^^S/^^^^'^^^'^^'^'N* 


PRIVATE    WORKMAN. 

OPERA  AND   RACE  GlAStCS   REPAIRED  ON  THE  SHORTEST  N0T1CC. 

Optical  Inttrumenii  on  Beoionable  Terms. 

PLXTBffBE'S  GENUINE  ARROW  ROOT; 
Is.  ed.  per  lb., 

Should  be  used  in  prefSsrenoe  to  any  other,  being  considered  by  the  first  Medicil 
Hen  in  London  the  best  imported ;  their  Testimonials  accompany  each  Pscket, 
irhich  is  signed  A.  S,  Plttxbb,  8,  Alie  Place,  Great  Alie  Street,  London,  whoe  il 
can  he  obtained  Wholesale  and  Betail. 

Sold  also  by  Sirow,  Paternoster  Bow;  J.  K.  Fobd  and  Sok,  Islington; 
WnUAMB,  Moorgate  Street;  Moboan,  Sloane  Street;  Mbdbb,  Camberwell; 
WHirmraKAic,  39,  Piccadilly  $  Pavltoit,  Hackney ;  Ellis  and  Llotd,  72,  Ne«« 
gate  Street ;  Hoopbb,  London  Bridge ;  Stbottd,  Blackfriars  Boad ;  JsFRBflOV, 
Btoke  l^ewington;  Bbalb,  Mission  House,  Blomfield  Street;  Wbathxblt, 
Peckham^  and  others. 
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LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  LONGMANS,  AND  ROBERTS 
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rical, Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of 
Hunting,  8hootinjc.  Fisbinx,  Radng. 
Ac.  i\r«w£dt<i(m.  revised  aiid  corrected 
to  the  Present  Time ;  with  above  600 
Woodcut  Illustrations,  including  20 
BuhJects  now  added  flrom  Designs  by 
John  Leech. 

Blair's  Cbionologieal  and  His- 
torical Tablea,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
Praaent  Time:  With  Additions  and 
OorrecAions  from  the  most  authentic 
Writers ;  including  the  Computation  of 
St.  Paul,  as  connecting  the  Period  from 
the  Ezode  to  the  Temple.  Under  the 
revision  of  Sir  Hknky  Ellib,  K.U. 
Imperial  8yo.  Sis.  60.  half-morocco. 

Boyd.  — A  Xannal  tor   Naval 

Cadets.  Published  with  the  sanction 
and  approval  of  the  Lords  Comnois- 
sioners  of  the  Admiralty.  By  Johk 
M^Nbill  Botd,  Captain,  II.N.    With 


^' 


.  _^ in  Colours,  and  236 

its.   Fcp.  8vo.  Ite.  6d. 


Bloomfield.— The  Greek  Testa. 

ment:  with  ooplons  English  Notes, 
CrIticaL  Philological,  and  Explanatory. 
Especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  Theo- 
logical Students  and  Ministers.  By  the 
Rev.  S.  T.  Bi.ooiryTi{i.D,  D.D.,  F.8.A. 
Ninth  Edition,  revised.  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  Map.  £2. 8s. 

Br.  Bloomfleld's  Ck)lleg^  k  School 

Edition  of  the  Greek  Testament :  With 
brief  English  Notes,  chiefly  Philological 
and  Explanatory.  Seventh  Edition; 
with  Map  and  Index.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Br.  Bloomfleld's  College*  School 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  Now 
Editkm,  revised.  Fcp.  8vo.  piioe  10a.  6d. 

Bourne's  Cateohism  of  the  Steam 

Engine  in  its  various  Applications  to 
Mines,  Mills.  Steam  Natation,  Bail- 
ways,  and  Agriculture :  With  Practical 
Instructions  for  the  Monufactm-e  and 
Management  of  Engines  of  every  class. 
Fourth  Edition,  enlatged;  with  80 
Woodcuts.   Fcp.8vo.6e. 


Bourne. —  A  Treatiae    on    the 


Engine,  in  its  AmUiemtkm  to 
Mines.  MiDs.  Steam  Navintlcm,  nd 
BaUwaara.  BytheArtisaadab.  Edited 
byJo!nrBotJXKB,C.E.  New  Editioa: 
with  SS  Steel  Plates,  and  Si9  Wood 
Engravings.   4to.  27s. 

Bourne.— A   Treatise    on    Oc 

Scapew  Prmeller:  Wlft  varioas  Sog^ 
gestions  of  Improvement.  By  Johv 
BouxiTB.  C.E.  New  Editioa,  with 
20  large  Plates  and  numerous  Wood 
Engravings.   4to.  38b.  i 

Braadel  Bictimiaiy  of  Sdenooi, 

Literature,  and  Art ;  comprlrinK  tlw  ' 
History^  Description,  and  Scieiillfie 
Principles  of  every  Branch  of  HazBan 
Knowledge;  with  the  Derivatloa  and 
Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  genaal 
use.  Third  Editioa.  re\iaed  and  oarreetr- 
ed;  with  numerous  Woodcuts.  8ro.0Qs. 

Professor  Brando's  Lectsrea  on 

Chemistry,  as  applied  to  J 

j^nting.  Suga. . 

the  Preservation  of  Wood,  T^umii^^ 
&c.  Edited  by  J.  Scorwmax,  MM, 
Fcp.  Woodcuts.  78. 6d. 

Brewer.^— An  Atlas  of  History 

and  Geography,  from  the  Commeneo- 
ment  of  the  Christian  Era  to  the  Pre- 
sent Time:  Comprising  a  Sertes  of 
Sixteen  Coloured'^  Maps,  arranged  in 
Chronological  Order,  with  Ulustrative 
Memoirs.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Buswtbm, 
M.A.  SKmuf^EiefiCum,  revised  and  cor- 
rected.   Boyal  8vo.  lis.  6d.  halRwonl. 

Brialmont.  —  The  Life    of  the 

Duke  of  Wellington.  From  the  French  . 

of  AI.ZXTS  B&IA.UCONT,  Captain  on  the  i 

StafTofthe  Belgian  Army:  With  Emen-  ! 

dations  and  Additions.     By  the  Rev.  < 
G.  R.  Glbig,  M.A.,  ChapIain^General 
to  the  Forces  and  Prebendary  <tf  1^ 

Paul's.    With  Maps.  Plans,  and  Por-  I 
traits.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  price  SOa. 

Vol.  III.  ieompletion)  is  in  preparottoo.  | 

Dr.  T.BnlPsHintstoKothenon   . 

the  Management  of  their  Health  during 
the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the    , 
Lying-in  Room:  With  an  Exposure  of 
Popular  Errors  in  connexion  with  those 
auldeats.  &c. ;  and  Hints  upon  Nuning;    i 
New  Edition.   Fcp.8vo.fia.  j 

BnU.  ^  The  Katemal  Kanage-   ' 

ment  of  Children  in  Health  and  Die-    i 
ease.    By  T.  Bttll,  M.D.,  formerly 
Physiclan-Aoooucheur  to  the  Finsboiy 
Midwifery  Instttutton.   New  Editioou 
Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 
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Broaie.— Piyehologioal    Inqni- 

rlas,  in  a  Series  of  Esuays  intended  to 
mostmte  tlie  Influence  of  the  Physical 
Onnniflation  on  the  Mental  Faculties. 
^  Sir  BKXJAJcnr  C.  Brosix,  Bart. 
Third  Edition.  Fcp.8vo.5tf. 

Biiiii«i.^-01iriftiiiait7  and  Man- 
kind, their  Beginnings  and  ProsMets. 
By  Baion  C.  C.  J.  Buksbk.  D.D., 
D.C.L.»  D.Pfa.  Being  a  New  Edition, 
corrected,  re-modelled,  and  extended, 
of  Sippolv^ua  OMd  kit  Aue.  7  vols. 
8vo.  £5.  5a. 

«.•  Thta  edition  is  eompoMd  of  three  dis- 
tinct works,  as  follows  :— 

I .  Hippoljtns  and  his  Age ;  or^  the  Begin- 
nings and  Prospects  of  Chnstianity.  S 
vols.  8to.  £1.  lot. 
S.  Ontlme  of  the  Philosophy  of  Universal 
History  applied  to  Laugtiage  and  Reli- 
gion i  containing  nn  Account  of  the  Al- 
phabeUcal  Conferences.  2  vols.  SSs. 
S.  AniOccta  Ajite-Nicaena.  3 toIs.  Bto.  £2. 2t. 

Bnnsen.  —  Lyra     Ctermanioa. 

Trandated  flromtheOermanbyCATSB- 

BOTB  WlKKWORXH.     Fifth  EiUHoH  Of 

the  First  Sxrixs,  Hymns  for  the 
Sundays  and  Festivals  of  theCliristian 
Year.  Srcokd  Sbsiss,  the  Christian 
Life.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  each  Series. 

*  ,«  These  selections  of  German  Hymns  hare 
been  made  ft-om  collections  published  in  Ger- 
many by  Baron  BvxtCM  ;  and  form  companion 
sto 


Theologia  Germanica:     Which 

setteth  forth  many  fhir  lineaments  of 
Divine  Truth,  and  saith  veiy  lofty  and 
lovely  things  touching  a  Perfect  Life. 
Translated  by  Susaxka  Wdtk  worth. 
With  a  Prefhoe  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
KnroBLBT:  and  a  Letter  by  Baron 
Brasnr.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.8vo.5s. 

Bnnfen.— iEgypt's  Place  in  ITni- 

veraal  History :  An  Historical  Investi- 
gation, in  Five  Books.  By  Baron  C.  C.J. 
Buvsxk,  D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Translated 
from  the  German  Iqr  C.  H.  Oottrbll, 
Esq.,  H.A.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Vol.  I.  Svo.  Me. ;  Voi..  II.  8vo.  80s. 
Vols.  III.  IV.  and  Y.  completing  the 
work,  are  in  the  presa. 

Bishop  Butler's  Sketch  of  Ho- 

dem  and  Andent  Oeography.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  such 
Alterations  mtroduced  as  continuaUy 
progressive  Discoveries  and  the  latest 
inlbrmatiou  have  rendered  necessary. 
Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 


Bishop  Butler's  General  Atlas 

ofModemandAncientGeography;  com- 
prising Fifty-two  fhll-coloured  Hape ; 
with  complete  Indices.  New  Edition, 
enlarged,  and  greatly  improved.  Edited 
by  the  Authors  Bon.    Royal  Ito.  SAs. 

Burton.— First  Pootsteps  in  Bast 

Africa;  or,  an  Exploration  of  Harar. 
By  Richard  F.  Burtov,  Captain. 
Bombay  Army.  With  Maps  and 
coloured  Plate.   Svo.  18b. 

Burton.— Personal  Farrative  of 

a  Pilgrimage  to ElHedinah  and  Meccah. 
By  Richard  F.  Burtoit,  Captain, 
Bombay  Army.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised; with  coloured  Plates  and  Wood- 
euts.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  Us. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer:  A  Popular 

Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil 
and  Criminal:  with  a  Dictionary  of 
Law  Terms,  Maxims,  Statutes,  and 
Judicial  Antiquities ;  Correct  Tables  of 
Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties,  Excise 
Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties ;  Poet- 
OfBoe  Regulations ;  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. l7th  Edition,  comprising  the 
PubUc  Acts  of  the  Session  1858.  Fcp. 
Svo.  10s.  ed. 

The  Cabinet  Oasetteer:  A  Popu- 
lar Exposition  of  All  the  Countries  of 
the  World.  By  the  Author  of  The 
Cabktet  Lawjfor,   ¥cp.  Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

Calendars  of  State  Papers,  Bo- 

mestic  Series,  published  under  the 
Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  with  the  Sanction  of  H.M.  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department : 

The  Reign  of  JAMES  1. 1608-2S.  edited 
by  Mrs.  Grxrit.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  impe- 
rial Svo.  15e.  each. 

The  Relxn  of  CHARLES  I.  1025-86. 
edited  by  JOHv  Bruos,  V.P.S.A.  Im- 
perial Svo.  15s. 

The  Reigns  of  EDWARD  VI..  MART, 
ELIZABETH,  1547-80,  edited  by  S. 
Lbmoh,  Esq.    Imperial  Svo.  158. 

Historical  Notes  relative  to  the  History 
of  Enfldand,  fh>m  the  Acceesiim  of 
HENRY  Vlh.  to  the  Deatli  ot  ANNE 
Q509-1714).  compiled  by  P.  S.  TsoXAS, 
Esq.   8  vols,  imperial  Svo.  40s. 

State  Papers  relating  to  SCOTLAND, 
from  the  Reign  of  HENRY  VIII.  to  the 
Accession  ofJAMES  I.  (15Q9-ie08X  and 
of  the  Correspondence  relating  to  MARV 
QUEEN  of  SCOTS,  during  her  CapUvlty 
In  England,  edited  by  M.  J.  Thobpx, 
Esq.   2  vols,  imperial  Svo.  80b. 
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Calvert.  —  The  Wife's  Kaaoal ; 

or.  Prayers,  Thoaghtt,  and  Songs  on 
Several  Occasions  of  a  Matron's  Life. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Caltxst.  M.A.  OnoA- 
mented  from  Desigms  by  the  Anthor  in 
the  style  of  Q»een  Blieabeth'i  Pratr^r- 
Book.   Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Catlow's  Popular  Conohology; 

or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged  acoord- 
ing  to  the  Modern  System:  With  a 
detailed  Account  of  the  Animals,  and  a 
complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Fami* 
lies  and  Genera  of  Recent  and  Fossil 
Shells.  Second  Edition,  improved; 
with  406  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  14b. 

Cecil. —  The  Stud  Farm;  or, 
Hints  on  Breeding  Horiee  for  the  Turf, 
tlie  Chase,  and  the  Road.  Addressed 
to  Breeders  of  Race-Horses  and 
Hunters,  Land^  Pnq>rietors,  and  Te- 
nant Fanners.  ByCxciL.  Fop.8vo.  fts. 

Cecil's  Stable  Practice ;  or,  Hints 

on  Training  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and 
the  Road ;  with  Observations  on  Racing 
and  Hunting,  Wasting.  Race-Riding, 
and  Handicapping  :  Addressed  to  'aU 
who  are  concerned  in  Racing.  Steeple- 
Chasing,  and  Fox-Honting.  Tcp.  8vo. 
withPrate,5». 

Chronicles   and    Memorials   of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  published  by  the  authority 
of  H.  M.  lYeasury  under  the  Direction 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  ^- 
Capgrave's  aironlde  of  £ngl«nd,ed{ted 
"  the  Itev.  F.  C.  Hivossrov.  M.A. 
)yal  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

^Chronleon  Monasterii  de  Abingdon, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Stkvkkbow,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.  royal  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

^  Lives  of  Edward  tlie  Confessor,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Luabd.  M.A.   88. 6d. 

^  Monnmonta  Frandscana,  edited  by  the 
Re\'.  J.  8.  BsswsB,  M.A.   as.ed. 

FMcicull  Zlzanterura  Magistrl  Johan- 
tf  •  ^^'SJ  ^™  Trltlco.  edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Shiklbt,  M.A.   8s.  6d. 

Stewart's  Bulk  of  the  Cronlclls  of 
Scotland,  edited  by  W.  B.  Tumtbuil. 
Barrister.    Vol.  I.  royal  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Johannis  Capw^ve  Liber  de  lUustribus 
Henricis.  edit^  by  the  Rev.  P.  C. 
HiKGXSTOir,  M. A.    Royal  8vo.  88. 6d. 

BooJi: 
Rev. 

Elmham's  Hlstoria  de  MonasterU  S. 
Augustinl  Cantnarensis.  edited  by  the 
V.  C.Habi>wioxb,M.A.   8s.6d: 


Royi 


Chapman.— History  of  GaatftTos  { 

Adolplras.  and  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  i 

War  up  to  the  King's  Dealh!  With  < 

some  Account  of  its  Oondoskm  by  the  I 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648.    Br  B. 

Chafxav.MJL.   8vo.  Plans,  12s.  6d.  ' 

1 

ChoTrenl  On  tlie  Eannonj  and  i 

Contrast  of  Coloun.  and  thetrAppllea-  [ 

tliHistotheArts!  Indoding  PaintiBg^  ! 
Interior  Decoration.  TamstriesL  Car^ 

pets.  Mosaics,  Coloured  Glazing,  Paper-  ' 
Staining,  CaU<!o-Printing.  Lettenaraas. 

Printing,     Map- Colouring,      Dreas,  > 
Landscape  and  Flower-Gardening,  fte. 

AC.    Translated  by  CHABLxaMiLran..  i 
With  4  Plates.   Crown  8vo.  lOe.  Od. 


Connolly.— History  of  the  Boyal  ; 

Sappers  and   Miners:   Indoding  Oia    i 
Services  of  the  Corps  in  the  Crimea  and 
attheSiegeofSebastopol.   By  T.W.J,    i 
CoKircLLT,  Quartermaster  of  the  Royal 
Engineers.    Second  Btiition ;  with  17    > 
coloured  Plates.   2  vols.  8vo.  SOs. 

1 

Conybeare  and  Howson's   Life  I 

and  Epistles  of  Ssint  Paul :  CominlBing 

a  complete  Biograi^  of  the  Apostle,  1 

and  a  Translation    of   his   EpMte  ■ 

inserted  in  Chronological  Order.  TMM  ' 

EditUm, revised  and  corrected;  with  . 

several  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  and  4  ' 
Plates.  2voIs.84narecrown8vo.Sla.6d. 

•.<  Tb«  Original  Edition,  with  moi«  na-  ■ 

merona  Illattrations,  la  8  vote.  4to.  price  M«.  , 

— majalMbehsd. 

Dr.    Copland's    Biotionary    of  i 

Practical  Medicine:  Comprising  Gaoe- 
ral  Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treafc-    : 
ment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structurea, 
and  the  Disoitiers  espedaUy  inddentsd 
toaimates.toSex,andtothediflmnt    , 
Epochs  of  Life;  with   numerous  ap- 
proved  Formuls    of  t4ie   Medidnes    ' 
recommended.  Now  complete  in  8  vols. 
8vo.  price  £6.  Us.  doth.  i 

Bishop  Cottons  Instmetions  in 
the  Doctrine  and  PracUce  of  Christ!- 
ani^.  Intended  as  an  Introduction  to 
Confirmation.  4th  Edition.  18mo.is.ed. 

Cresy's  EncyclopsBdia  of  iSiyil 

Engineering,  Historical,  TheoraticaL 
and  Practical.  Illunrated  by  upwwS 
of  3.000  Woodduts.  Seoond  SdUum, 
revised ;  and  extendedin  a  Supplennent, 


X  ivHuiuvii,  oncK  sua  iron  vxiiiacrue* 
non,  Iron  Screw  Piles,  Tubular  Bridges, 
ftc.   8V0.6SS. 
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Crone.  —  Xemoiials,  Sdentlfic 
and  Literary,  of  Andrew  Croese,  the 
Electrician.  JBdited  by  Htb.  Cbobbh. 
Port  8vo.  9b.  6d. 

Crowe.— The  Hlatory  of  Franoe. 
By  Enui  Etahs  Cbowb.  In  Five 
Yolumee.   Vol.  1. 8vo.  lis. 

CroikBhank.  — The  Life  of  Sir 

John  FalBtafl;  Ulnotrated  in  a  Series 
of  Twenty-four  original  Etchings  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Aooomparded  by 
an  imaginary  Biography  of  the  KnUht, 
by  RoBxsT  B.  Bbough.  Boyal  8vo. 
price  12s.  ed.  doUu 

Lady  Cuit^s  Invalid'e  Own  Book : 

A  Collection  of  Becipes  from  varloiu 
Books  and  various  Countries.  Second 
SdiHon.   Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Sev.  Canon  Dale's  Domeitio 

Liturgy  and  Family  Chaplain,  in  Two 
Parts :  Fake  I.  Church  Services  adapted 


, „.  Part 

il.'  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  Every 
Sunday  in  the  Year.  Second  Edition. 
Post  4to.  2l8.  doth ;  81s.  6d.  calf;  or 
£2.  lOs.  morocco. 

{TkB  FAXir.T  CHAnATK,  lU. 
Tbb  Domutio  LiTvmoT, 
I0t.9d. 

Davies.— Algiers  in  ISffT:   Its 

Accessibility,  CUmate,  and  Besouroes 
described  with  espedal -reference  to 
Eugliah  Invalids ;  with  details  of  Re- 
creation obtainable  in  Ito  Neighboui^ 
hood  added  for  the  use  of  Travellers  in 
general.  By  the  Bev.  £.  W.  L.  Davibs, 
M.A.Oxon.  Po8t8vo.fls. 

Delabeche.— Report  on  the  Geo- 
logy of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West 
Somerset.  By  Sir  H.  T.  DsLABBcra, 
P.E.S.  With  Maps,  Plates,  and  Wood- 
cuts.  8V0.14S. 

Davy  (Dr.  J.)— The  Angler  and 

his  Friend;  or,  Pisdator^'  CoUcMUies 
and  Fishing  Excursions.  By  JoHir 
Davt,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    Fop.  8vo.  68. 

Bv  t^e  $ame  Author, 

The  Angler  in  the  Lake  District ; 

or.  Piscatory  Colloquies  and  Fishing 
Excursions  in  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland.   Fcp.8vo.6s.6d. 

De  laBlve'S  Treatise  on  Elec- 
tricity in  Theory  and  Practice.  Trans- 
lated for  the  Author  by  C.  V.  Walkxr, 
F. R.S.   S  vols.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  £3. 18s. 


Abbe'    Domeneeh's   Kissionary 

Adventures  in  Texas  and  Mexico :  A 
Personal  Narrative  of  Six  Years'  So- 
journ in  those  Regions.  Translated 
fh>m  the  Frendi  under  the  Author's 
superintendence.   8vo.l0s.6d. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Yisit 

to  a  RdMons  Sceptic.  9M  JSdUUm. 
Fcp.8vaM. 

Defenoe  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faith, 

by  its  Author :  Being  a  Rcdpinder  to 
Professor  Newman's  stplv :  including 
a  fUU  Examination  oAhat  Writer's 
Criticism  on  the  Character  of  Christ ; 
and  a  Chapter  on  the  Aspects  and  Pre- 
tensions of  Modem  Deism.  Second 
JBdMon,  revised.   Post  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Con- 
cordance of  the  New  Testament :  Being 
an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion 
between  the  Greek  and  the  English 
Texts ;  including  a  Concordance  to  the 
Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Qreek- 
Engm  and  English-Greek.  New  Edi- 
tion, with  anew  Index.  Bo9'al8vo.i2s. 

The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and 

Chaldee  Concordance  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment: Being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal 
Connexion  between  the  Original  and  the 
English  Translations;  with  Indexes, 
a  List  of  the  Proper  Names  and  their 
Occurrences,  Ac  2  vols,  royal  8vo. 
£3.  I8s.  6d. ;  large  paper.  £4. 14s.  6d. 

Ephemera'sHandbookofAngling; 

t.eftnhing  Fly-flahing,  Trdllingjjottom- 
Fishing, .  Sahnon-Fishing :  With  the 
Naturtd  History  of  Kiver-Fish.  and  the 
best  Modes  of  Catching  them.  Tlilrd 
Edition,  corrected  and  improved:  with 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.8vo.  58. 

Ephemera's  Book  of  the  Salmon : 

The  Theory,  Principles,  and  Practice  of 
Fly-Fishing  for  Salmon ;  Lists  of  good 
Sahnon  Flies  for  every  good  River  in 
the  Empire ;  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Salmon,  its  Habits  described,  and  Die 
best  way  of  artiflclally  Breeding  it. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  coloured  Plates,  14s. 

FairbainL— TTsefol  Information 

for  Engineers :  Being  a  Series  of  Lec- 
tures delivered  to  the  Working  Engi- 
neers of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 
By  William  Faibbaibit.  F.R.8., 
F.G.S.  Second  Bdiiion J  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.   Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Fischer.  —  Francis    Bacon   of 

Verulam :  Realistic  Philosophy  and  its 
Age.  By  Dr.  K.  Fischbb.  Translated 
by  Jomr  Oxxbvoxd.   Post  8vo.  98. 6d. 
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Forwter.  —  Bambl«s     in     tiie 

Itlanda  of  Conica  «nd  SardlnlA :  Wph 
NouSl  of  their  Htatoiy.  AnttqnWa*, 
Sid  ?Unfc  Condition.  By  THOHikj 
FoBMTKB.  With  ooloaredBlM);  and 
numerous  LithoRraphlo  wid  Woodwt 
lUoatratloni  from  DrawlnM  made 
-  -  -  the  Tour  by  Lleut.-Col.  M.  A. 
lph.RJL.    Imperial  8vo.  Me. 

Oarratt— Karvels  and  Mysterici 

of  Inttlnct:  or,  Curioeitlea  of  J^^^ 
Ufc.  By  (Jbobob  OMATt.  Second 
jMMon.  impiOTed.    Fep.8vo.4a.0d« 

Oilbart.— A  Praotlcal  Treatise 

on  Banking.  By  Jaukb  Wzllulic 
QiLBJLntT.RJS.t  General  Mana»er  of 
the  London  and  Weitmlnister  Bank. 
maBthJkUUm,   S  voia.  i:tmo.  Ifls. 

Oilbart.-ili0glo  for  the  XiUioiL : 
a  Familiar  Bxpoaitlon  of  the  Art  of 
Beaaonins,  ByTw.  aiLBXBT,  F.R.8. 
ShBdiSon:  wlthPortratt.  lSmo.8aAL 

GleUr.— Eiaayt,     Biegraphieal, 

Hiatorical.  and  Mlsoellaneous,  contri- 
buted chiefly  to  the  «Kii*W*^«»d 
QuarUrlv  BevUm.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
STio,  M.A..  ChaplainQeneral  to  the 
Foroea!  and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's. 
S  ToAarBvo.  price  21b. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver 
Qoldamith.  BditedbyBoLTOwOoBiiBT, 
~        lUuatrated  by  Wood  Engravmsa, 


Beq. 


by   Homben   of   we 


String  cEb.  "'Square  crown  ttvo, 
olo^  21a. ;  morocco,  £1. 16e. 

Oosse.— ^  Naturalist's  Bojonrn 

in  Jamaica.  By  P.  H.  QossB.  Beq. 
WithPUtea.    PostSvo.Us. 

Oreathed.<-Jietters  from  Delhi 

during  the  Siege.  By  H.  H.  Gbbatkxd. 
Esq..  Polifcicfa  Agent.   Post  8vo. 

Green.— lives  of  the  Princesses 

of  England.  By  Mrs.  Habt  Akitb 
Etbbbtt  Gbxeit,  Editor  of  the  Letter* 
QfRoiftaandIUu$MotuLadie».  With 
numeroua  Portraita.  Complete  in  6 
▼Ola.  poat  8to.  10s.  6d.  each. 

Ghreyson.— Selections  firom   the 

Correspondence  of  R.  E.  Gbvtsok,  Eaq. 
Edited  by  the  Author  of  TA«  SdUtu  of 
raUh.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.78.6d. 

Oroye.— The  Correlation  of  Fhy- 
•ioal  Forces.  By  W.  B.  Obotz,  Q.C., 
M.A.    Third  SdUton.    8vo.78. 


ChimeT.^^t  Lonis  and  Ham 

lY.:  Being  a  Second  Seitoa  of  ffiato- 
rlcal  Sk««Ses.  By  the  Ber.  Jomr  H. 
GvBirxT,  M.A.   Fcp.8vo.eB. 

EveninffSeoreations;  or,  Saaptas 

from  the  Lecture-Room.  Edited  by 
Rev.  J.  H.  GvBinnr.   Crown  8vou  ia. 

Gwilt's  Xneyelopasdia  of  Ardd- 

teotuie,  Hlatoricd.  Thaontteal,  nid 
Practical.  By  Jossph  Qwux.  With 
more  thanl,OW)  Wood  Engravinga,  from 
Dealgna  by  J.  8.  GwiLT.   8v<».4£a. 

Hare  (Arohdeaeen).— The   lift 

Luther,  in  Forty-eight  Historical 
— kvings.      By    Oobixv    KOhts. 

Explanatlona    by    Arcbdeaiean 

Haxx  and  Subahvah  WnrxwDBSs. 
Fcp.  4to.  28e. 

Harford.— life  Of  MiehaelAjigdo 

Buonarroti:  With  TranalaHnna  of 
many  of  his  Poems  and  Letters  :  also 
Memoirs  of  Savonarola,  Ba^ael,  and 
VittoriaColonna.  By  Jokv8.Habfobi>. 
Esq..  D.G.L.,  P.R.S.  Second  Editicn. 
mviMd;wi(h20PlatM.  Svola.Sro.Sa. 

Dlnstrations,  Azohiteetvral  and 

Pictorical,  of  the  Genius  of  Midiael 
Angelo  Buonarroti.  With  Descriptions 
of  the  Plates,  by  the  OonuBendatore 
Canika  :  C.  R.  Cockbbbll,  Esq.,  RJL  ; 
and  J.  6.  UABFOBD.  Eaq..  D.CX..  FJEL8. 
Folio,  7Ss.  6d.  half-bound. 

Harrison.  —  The  Light  of  the 

Forge :  or.  Counsels  from  the  Sick-Bed 
of  E.M.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Harxisok, 
M.A.,  Domestle  Chaplain  to  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge.    Fcp.  Svo.  9a. 


Harry    Hieover's 

and  Table  Talk; 

Younj 

vols.( 


StoUe   Talk 

r,  Spectadea  for 
;partsmeh.  New  Edition,  i. 
Portrait,  24s. 

Harry  ffieover.— The  Hnnting- 

Fleld.  ByHASBT  Hibotxb.  With 
Two  Plates.    Fcp.  Svo.  9e.  balf-boimd. 

Harry    Hie  over.  —  Practieal 

Horsemanahip.  SMmdBditiou:  wUh 
2PUtes.   Fcp.  8to.  Sa.  half-bound. 

Harry  ffieover.— The  Pooket  and 

Che  Stud :  or,  Practical  Hints  on  the 
Management  of  the  Stable.  E^  Hajbx 
MuovBB.   Fcp.  Svo.  Portrait^  8s, 

Harry  HieoTer.«-The  Stud,  tor 

Practical  Purposes  and  Practical  Msb  : 
Being  a  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse 
for  use  more  Ouin  for  show.    FcpL  fie. 
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Hawaii  -%A  Hirtoiy  of  tka  Bri- 
tish Freshwater  Aim:  Indoding 
Dsacripttons  of  the  Dennlden  and 
IMatomaoe».  By  AvtMxm  Hixl  Has- 
aiLL,  M.D.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  lOS 
Plates.  £1.  Us. 

Hassall.— AdulteratioxiB  Detect- 
ed ;  or.  Plain  InstructioiiB  for  the  DIb- 
ooverr  of  Frauds  in  Food  end  Medicine. 
By  Akthub  HuAj  Hassall,  M.D. 
Lond.,  AniOyBt  of  The  Lancet  s>anltary 
Commission,  and  Author  of  the  Reports 
of  that  Commission  published  under 
tiie  title  of  Food  and  kg  AduUeraUont 
(which  may  slso  be  had.  in  8vo.  price 
ffis.l_  With  225  Illustrations,  engraved 
on  Wood.   Crown  8to.  17b.  6d. 

CoL  Hawker's  Initrnctiona  to 

Young  Sportsmen  in  sll  that  relates  to 
Onus  and  SIu)oUn«.  lOth  Edition,  re- 
vised by  the  Author's  8on.  Maior  P. 
W.L.UAWKB11.  With  Portrait,  Plates, 
and  Woodcuts.  8to.21s. 

Haydn's   Book   of    Dignities: 

Containing  Rolls  of  the  Official  Person- 
ages of  the  British  £mpire.  Civil,  Ec- 
desiasticaL  Judicial,  Military,  Kaval, 
and  Mu^pal,  flrom  the  Earliest  Pe- 
riods to  the  Present  Time.  Together 
with  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  from 
the  Foundation  of  their  respective 
States  L  the  Peerage  and  Nobility  of 
Oreat  Britain.  &c   8vo.  2S6. 

Hayward.  —  Biograpkioal    and 

Critical  Essays,  reprinted  from  Re- 
vieiWB,  with  Additions  and  Corrections. 
By  A.  Maywa&d,  Esq.,  Q.G.  2  vols. 
8vo.£iB. 

The  Heirs  of  CheveleiglL:  A 
NoreL  By  Gxbtaisb  Abbott.  3  vols. 
post  8vo.  Sis.  ed. 

Sir  John  Hersohel's  Outlines  of 

Asttonomy,  Fifth  Edition,  revised 
and  corrected  to  the  existing  state  of 
astronomical  knowledge  ;  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.   8vo.]Bs. 


Sir    John    Herschel'S  Essays 

fhim  the  Edimburgh  and  Quarterly 

Reniewe,  with  Add  '       ' 

~ 8V0.18S. 


and   other 


Hinohliff.  —  Snnuner     Honths 

among  the  Alps:  With  the  Ascent  of 
Monte  Rosa.  ByTHO8.W.Hiir0Hi.XT7, 
Barrister-ttt-Law.    Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 


Hints   on   Etiquette   and   the 

Usages  of  Society:  With  a  Glance  at 
Bad^HablU.  New  Edition,  revised 
(with  Additions)  by  a  Lady  of  Bank. 
Fcp.87o.2i.6d. 

Holland.— Hedioal  Hotes    and 

Reflections.    By8irHx]rBYHoLi.jJiD, 


x:. 


M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ac..  Physician  in  Ordi- 
nary to  the  Queen  snd  Prino»<<}onsort. 
Tli^d  Edition.    8vo.l8s. 

Holland.— Chapters  on  Hental 

Physiology.  By  bir  Hbhxt  Hollavd, 
Bart.,  F.U.S.,  &c.  Founded  chiefly  on 
Chapters  contained  in  Medical  Notee 
and  E^fieetiotu  by  the  same  Author. 
Second  Edition.  Post8vo.8s.6d. 

Hooker.— Hew  Chtrdens;  or,  a 

Popular  Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sir  Wxluabc 
Jacxsoh  Uoocbb.  K.H.,  Ac..  Direc- 
tor. With  many  Woodcots.  16oio.6d. 

Hooker's  Xosenm  of  Eeonomio 

Botany ;  or.  Popular  Guide  to  the 
UsefuT  and  Hwnarkshla  Vegstable 
Products  of  the  Museum  in  ths  JBoyal 
Gardens  of  Kew.   16mo.ls. 

Hooker    and    Amott's  British 

Flora;  comprisingtfae  Phnaogamous 
or  Flowering  PlaRts,  snd  the  Ferns. 
Seventh  Edttion.  with  AddiUoos  and 
Corrections;  and  numerous  Fiaures 
Illustrative  of  the  UmbellifiBrousPlants, 
the  Composite  Plants,  the  Grasses,  and 
the  Ferns.  ISmo.  with  12  Plates,  14s. ; 
with  the  Plates  coloured,  81b. 

Home's    Introduction   to   the 

Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Tenth  Edmon,  re- 
vised, corrected,  and  brought  down  to 
the  present  time.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Habtwbli.  HoBirx,  B.D.  (the 
Author);  the  Rev.  SAinTBLDAVinsoir, 
D.D.  of  the  University  of  Halle,  and 
LL.D. ;  snd  8.  Pbidba-Ux  TaBOBLLXS, 
LL.D.  With  4  Maps  and  22  Vignettes 
and  FacBimiles.  4  vt^.  8vo.  £8. 188, 6d. 

Home.— A  Compendious  Intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  By 

the  Rev.  T.  Habtwbix  Hobhb,  B.D. 
New  Edition,  with  Maps.  Ac  12mo.  9s. 

Hoskyns.— Talpa ;  or,  the  Chro- 
nicles of  a  Clsy  Farm :  An  Agricultural 
Fragment.  By  Ckamwm  Wbbb 
HoBKTKB,EsQ.  Fourth  Edition.  With 
24  Woodcuts  from  I     " 


CBDUJiHJLirx.   16mo. 
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How  to  Nnne  Sick  duldren: 
Intended  eepedally  as  a  Help  to  the 
Munee  In  the  Hospital  for  8ick  Chil- 
dren; bat  oontaiiiing  Directions  of 
service  to  all  who  have  the  charge  of 
the  Toons.   Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Howitt  (A.  X.)— An'  Art*8tv- 

dent  in  Munich.  By  Ahta  Habt 
Howin.   %  vols,  post  8%'o.  14s. 

Howitt.— The  Children'!  Toar. 
By  Habt  Howitt.  With  Four  Illiis- 
tnitions.    Sqnare  10mo.  5s. 

Howitt.  —  Tallangetta,     the 

Squatter's  Home :  A  Story  of  Austra* 
Uan  Life.  By  Wiluak  Howitt. 
S  vols,  post  8vo.  18s. 

Howitt.— Land,  Labour,    and 

Gold ;  or.  Two  Years  in  Victoria :  With 
Yisit  to  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  By  William  Howitt.  Second 
Edition.   S  vols,  crown  8vo.  10s. 

W.Howitt'il^iits  toHemarkable 

Places !  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
Scenes  illustrative  of  Strildnff  Passages 
in  EmcUsh  History  and  Poetry.  With 
about  80  Wood  Engrravings.  New  EeU- 
tUm,   2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  26s. 

William  Howitt*s  Boy's  Conn* 

try  Book :  Beinc  the  Real  Life  of  a 
Country  Boy,  wrttton  by  himself;  ex- 
hibiting all  the  Amusements,  Pleasures, 
and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the  Coun- 
try.  With  40  Woodcuts.  Fcr.8vo.ds. 

William  Hewitt's  Bnral  Life  of 

England.  With  Woodcuts  by  Bewick 
andWUIiams.    Medium  8vo.21b. 


Hno.  —  Christianity  in  China, 

Tartarr,  and  Thibet.     By  H.  I'Abb^ 
Hog,  foni     '  —    •  •      .  ■• 

in  China.      

and  Vol.  Ill  l08.6d. 


formerly  Hlssionsnr  Apoetolio 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  21b.  ; 


Hue.  —  The    Chinese    Empire : 

A  Sequel  to  Hue  and  Gabet's  Jotimey 
ikrcuqk  Tartary  and  Thibet.  By  the 
Abb4  Hue,  formerly  Uissionary  Apos- 
tolic in  Clilna.  Second  Edition  i  with 
Uap.    2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

Hudson  and  Kennedy's  Asoent 

of  Moot  Blanc  by  a  New  Route  and 
Without  Guides.  Second  Bdau>n,yrith 
Plate  and  Map.     Post  8vo.  5s.  6d. 


Hndaon'a  Plain  Direetioni   itar 

MakingWUls  in  oonfonnitr  with  the 
Law :  With  a  dear  Sxpodfion  oif  the 
law  rehiting  to  the  distribofiaaa  of 
Personal  EsUto  in  the  case  of  Intea- 


tocy,  two  Forms  of  Wills.  aL 

useAil  information.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Hndaen's     Exeontor's     Guide. 

New  end  improved  Edition ;  with  Uie 
Statutes  enacted,  and  the  JndleU 
DedsUms  pronounced  since  the  last 
Edition  incorpoTBted.    Fcp.  dvo.  Cs. 

Hnmboldt*!  Cosmos.  Translated, 

with  the  Author's  autiioritT,  by  Mrs. 
Babxxx.  Vols.  I.  and  11.  ISmoi. 
Half-a^Crown  eadi,  sewed ;  8s.  6d.c«cli, 
dotii :  or  in  post  Svo.  12s.  each,  doth. 
Vox..  IU._post  Svo.  12e.  6d.  cHotfa:  or 
in  16mo.  Part  I.  2s.  6d.  sewed,  Ss.  6d. 
doth :  and  Part  II.  8s.  sewed,  4s.  dotlt. 
Vol.  IV.  Past  I.  post  Svo.  15s.  doth ; 
16mo.  7s.  6d.  doth. 

Hnmboldt's  Aspects  of  Natnre. 

Translated,  with  the  Author's  autho- 
rity, by  Mrs.  Sabihx.  lemo.  price  Sa.: 
or  in  2  vols.  8s.  6d.  eadi,  cloth;  28. 6d. 
each,  sewed. 

Humphreys.— ParaUes  of  Our 

Lordl  illuminated  and  ornamented  in 
the  style  of  the  Missals  of  the  Kcnala- 
saiioe  by  H.  N.  Hdwhbxtb.  Square 
tap.  Svo.  21s.  in  massive  carved  eovers  ; 
or  80s.  bound  in  morooeo,  by  Haydar- 

Hnnt.— Researches  on  Light  in 

ite  Chemical  BeUtions;  embradns  a 
Consideration  of  all  the  Photogrs^ic 
Processes.  By  Bobxbx  Hvn.  F.K.8. 
Second  Edition,  with  Plate  and  Wood- 
cuts.  Svo.  10s.  8d. 

Hntohinson.  —  Impressions    of 

Western  Africa :  With  a  Report  on  th« 
Peculiarities  of  Trade  up  the  Rivers  in 
the  Blffht  of  BiaAra.  By  J.  T.  Hctckot.  , 
Boir  Esq.,  British  Consul  for  the  Bl^it 
of  Biafra  and  tiie  Idand  of  Feniando 
Po.    Poet8vo.8s.6d. 

Idle.— Hints  on  Shooting,  Fish- 
ing. ftc»  both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and 
in  the  Fresh- Water  Lochs  of  Sootiand: 
Being  the  Bzperienoes  of  C.  Inx.B,  Seq. 
Fcp.8vo.6s. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Sainte  and  Martyrs,  as  represented  in 
Christian  Art  :  Forming  the  Fnsx 
SSKIBB  of  Sacred  and  Lebendarw  AH. 
Third  Edition:  with  17  Utdiingaand 
upwards  of  180  Woodcute.  2  -nda. 
square  crown  8vo.  81s.  6d. 
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Mn.  Jameton's  Legends  of  the 

MoomUo  Orden,  as  represented  in 
Christian  Art.  Forming  the  SucOKS 
SxBixs  of  Soared  and  Leatndarp  Art. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged;  with  11 
Eteliinn  Ijy  the  Author  and  8B  Wood- 
cuts.  Square  crown  8to.  28s. 

Krs.  Jameion's  Legends  of  the 

Hadonna,  as  represented  in  Christian 
Art :  Forming  the  Thisd  Sxxiss  of 
Sacred  and  Leffendary  Art.  Second 
Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged ;  with 
27  Etchings  and  165  Wood  Engravings. 
Square  crown  8vo.  28s. 

Mrs.  Jameson's    Ck>innionplaee- 

Book  of  Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fan> 
des.  Original  and  Selected.  Seeond 
EdUkntf  revised  and  oonected;  with 
Etchings  and  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo. 
price  18b. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Two  Leotnres  on 
the  Employinent  of  Women :  — 

1.  SitTBES  ef  CaAmiTT,  Catholic  and  Pro- 
tMtant,  Abroad  ajul  at  Home.  8«eond 
XdUion,  with  new  Prdaoe.  Fcp.  tno.  i$. 

S.  Tht  CoMXimioN  of  Labovk:  A  Second 
Lectore  on  the  Social  Empleyinenti  of 
Women.   Fep.8ro.Sc. 

Jaqnemet's  Compendinm  of 
Chronology ;  Containbig  the  most  im- 
portant Dates  of  General  History,  Po- 
UtlcaU  EodesiasticaL  and  Literary, 
from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the 
end  of  the  Year  1864.    Post  8vo.  Ts.  6d. 

Jaqnemet's      Chronology     for 

Schools :  Containing  the  most  impor- 
tant Dates  of  General  History,  Politi- 
cal, Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary,  from 
the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  end  of 
the  Year  1857.    Fcp.8vo.8B.6d. 

Lord  JeflOrey's  Gontribntions  to 
The  Edinburgh  Review.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, complete  in  One  Volume,  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown 
8vo.  21s.  doth;  or  90s.  calf.— Or  in 
3  vols.  8vo«  price  42s. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire 

Works:  With  Life  by  Bishop Hxbbx. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev. 
CHASLX8  Paqx  Edbk,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxfiyrd.  Now  complete  in  10 
•    vols.  8vo.  IDs.  6d.  each. 

Kemble.  — The  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land :  A  History  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth till  the  Conquest.  By  J.  M. 
KxioiiJi,  M.A.    2  vols.  8vo.  SBs. 


Keith  Johnston*s  Diotionary  of 

Geography.  Descriptive.  Physical.  Sta- 
tistical, and  Historical :  Forming  a  com- 
plete Gleneral  Gazetteer  of  the  Worid. 
Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
In  1  vol.  of  1.860  pages,  comprising 
about  80,000  Names  of  Places,  8vo.  S6s. 
doth ;  oz  half-bound  in  russia,  41s. 

Kesteven.  — A  Manual  of  the 

Domeetio  Practice  of  Medidne.  By 
W.  B.  KiBTBVBir,  F.R,C.S.E.,  Ac. 
Square  post  8vo.  7s.  Od. 

Kirby  and  Spenoe's  Introdnotion 
to  Entomology ;  or.  Elements  of  the 
Natural  History  of^ Insects:  Compris- 
ing an  Account  of  Noxious  and  Usefhl 
Insects,  of  thdr  Metamorphoses,  Food, 
Stratagems,  Habitations,  Societies, 
Motions,  Noises,  Hybernation,  Instinct, 
&e.  SeventA  Ediltonf  witli  an  Appen- 
dix relative  to  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  work.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Lardner's  Cabinet  CyclopaBdla  of 

History,  Biography,  Literature,  the 
Arts  and  Sdoicos,  Natural  History, 
and  Manufactures.  A  Series  of  Original 
Works  by  Eminkitt  Wbitbks.  Com- 
plete in  1S2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette 
Titles,  price  £19.  19s.  cloth  lettered. 
The  Works  eeparat^y.  in  single 
Volumes  or  Sets,  price  Ss.  Gd.  each 
Volume,  doth  lettered. 

Krs.  B.  Lee's  Elements  of  Ka^ 

tural  History;  or,  Fhrst  Prindples  of 
Zoolo«^ :  Comprising  the  Principles  ot 
Classiflcation,  interspersed  with  amus- 
ing and  instructive  Accounts  of  the 
most  remarkable  Anlmala.  New  Edi- 
tion ;  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The   Letters    of  a     Betrothed. 

Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  cloth. 

Letters  to  my  Vnlmown  Friends. 

"By  a  Lady.  Author  of  Letters  on  Bap- 
ptne$$.   Fourth  Edition,    Fcp.Svo.  6s. 

Letters  on  Happiness,  addressed 

to  a  Friend.  By  the  Author  of  Letters 
to  m»  Unknomn  Friends.    Fcp.8Vo.6s. 

LJE.L.  —The  Poetieal  Works  of 

Leiitia  Elizabeth  Landon ;  comprising 
the  Improvieatriee,  the  Venetian  Brace- 
let, the  Oolden  Viotet,  the  Troubadour, 
and  Poetical  Remains.  2  vols.  16mo. 
10s.  doth ;  morooco,  21s. 
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Br.  Jolm  Idndley's  Theory  and 

PracUee  of  Hortienltan ;  or.  an  At- 
tempt to  explaJn  the  principal  Opera- 
tions of  Oaraeninff  upon  Phyaioloffical 
Grounda :  BeitiK  the  Second  Editkn  of 
the  Theory  qf  HortteuUvr^,  much  en- 
laived  i  with  96  Woodcata.   8vo.  21a. 

Dr.  John  Idndley's  Introduction 

to  Botany.  Nev  Edition,  with  correo- 
tiona  and  ooplons  Additions.  2  rols. 
8vo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcata,  2to. 

Linwood.  •— Anthology  Oxoni- 

ensia,  slve  Florilegiam  e  Lnaibus  poet- 
icis  diversorum  Oxonienaiam  Orecis 
et  Latinia  decerptimi.  Carante  Guu- 
XLXo  LnrwooD.  M JL   8vo.l4a. 

Iiorimer'B  Lettqpi  to  a  Tonng 

Master  Mariner  on  some  SuUects  con- 
nected with  his  Calling.  Pep.  8vo. 
price  58.  6d. 

Loudon*!  EneyclopsBdia  of  Chur- 

dening:  Comprisbur  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture.  Floriculture, 
Aboriculture,  and  Lancucape-Qarden- 
ing.    With  1,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  60s. 

London's  Enqrclopsdia  of  Trees 

and  Shrubs,  or  Aboretmm  et  FrueUee- 
teiii.9ritaim«wa» abridged:  Containing 
the  Hardy  Treea  and  Shrubs  of  .Great 
Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Scienti- 
fically and  Popularly  Described.  With 
about  S.000  Woodcuts.   8\ro.Mi. 

London's  EnoyclopsBdia  of  Agri- 
culture: Comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer, 
Laying -out.  Improvement,  and  Ma- 
nagement of  Luiiied  Property,  and  of 
the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the 
Animal  and  Yegetable  Productions  of 
Agriculture.  With  1.100  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  Sis.  6d. 

London'sEncTolopeediaofPlants: 

Comprising  the  Specific  Character, 
Description,  Culture,  History,  Applica- 
tion in  the  Arts,  and  every  other  de- 
sirable Particular  respecting  all  the 
Phmts  found  in  Great  Britain.  With 
upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.  8vo. 
prioe£3.1Ss.0d. 

London's  Enoydopadia  of  Cot- 
tage, Farm,  and  ViUa  Ardiitecture  and 
Funuture.  New  Edition,  edited  by 
Mrs.  LouDOV;  with  more  than  2,000 
WoodcutB.   8vo.63a. 

London's  Hortns  Britanniens ; 

or.  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.  New  Edition,  corrected 
by  Mrs.  Lovsok.   8vo.  Sis.  6d. 


lErs.  London's  Lady's  Ooimtxy 

Companion :  or.  How  to  Eologr  a 
Country  lAlb  TfaAlonally.  ^oorth 
Edition.       Fcp.evo.5a. 

Krs.  London's  Amateur  Gar- 
dener's Calendar,  or  Montfa^  Guide  to 
what  should  be  avoided  and  done  in  a 
Garden.  Seoond  Edition,  reviaed. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcat%  7a.  Od. 


Low's    Elements   of 

Agriculture:  comprehend 
tivatlon  of  Plant^  the  " 


Praetieal 

r  the  Cnl- 

, bmdiT  of 

the  Domestic  Animals,  and  the  «x^ 
nomy  of  the  Farm.  New  Edition; 
with  200  Woodcuta.   8<ro.  Sis. 

Kaeanlay.  —  Speeehes  of  the 
Bight  Hon.  LordMACAUULT.  Conrected 
by  1II1C8XL7.    8vo.  ISs. 

Kaeanlay.  -*  The   Hiafeoiy    of 

England  firom  the  AcoesaioB  of  Jamee 
II.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ma- 
CAULAT.  New  Edition.  Tola.  I.  aad 
II.  8vo.  S2s.  i  Vols.  IIL  and  IV.  aos. 

Lord  Xaoanlay's  History  of  Eng- 
land flrom  the  Aooeaaion  of  Jamea  11. 
New  Edition  of  the  first  Four  Volumea 
of  the  Ootavo  Edition,  nvtaed  and 
ocnrected.   7  volB.poBt8vo.6a.eadi. 

Lord  Xaoanlay's   Critioal  and 

Historical  Essaja  contributed  to  Hm 
Edinburgh  Review.    Four  Edittcoa  :— 

1.  A  LiBa^aT  EnrnoH  (tiie  Mifhth),  ia 

t  vol*.  8to.  price  968. 

2.  Complete  In  Ova  VoLnta,  wUh  For- 

trmit  and  Vignette.    SquK  erMm 

Sto.  price  21«.  cloth ;  or  aOa.  o«J£ 
9.  Another  Nstr  Enirxon,  la  9  vol*,  ftp. 

Bto.  price  91  a.  doth. 
4.  The  P£orLr'e  Eorrioii,  ba  2  vols. 

cro«n  8vo.  price  So.  don. 

Xaoanlay.  —  Lays  of  Aneimt 

Rome,  with  Ivrp  and  the  Jrmatia.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaui;at. 
New  Emtion.  16mo.  price  4a.  6d.  doth; 
or  10s.  6d.  bound  In  morocco. 

Lord  Xaoanlay's  Lays  of  Ancient 

Rome.  With  uumerona  Bluatratloos, 
Original  and  firom  the  Antique,  drawn 
on  Wood  by  George  Soharf,  Jun.  Fan. 
4to.  21s.  boards:  or  4i2a.  boond  In- 
morocco. 

Kac  Donald.— 'Poems.  By  George 

Mac  DoiTALD,  Author  of  WUMm  amd 
Without,   Fcp.8vo.7B. 
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D*Mld.  —  WithiB     ULd 

WhhoQt:  A  Dramatio  Poem.  By 
QBOsaaMACDoSALD.  Fcp.8vo.4fl.6d. 

Km  BoogaU.  -*  Tha  Theory  of 

War  Ulnfltrmtad  tj  mtmeroui  Exunplea 
ftom  History.  By  LteatenantOolonel 
Mao  Dougxll,  Ooiimiand«nt  of  the 
Staff  OoUflge.  Aeofid  BtfiMon.  revised. 
Post  8vo.  with  Plans,  10s.  6d. 

KMDoBgaU.  — Tho  Oampatgiu 

of  Hannibal,  arranged  and  critioally 
oooaidered,  «cpraasly  for  the  use  of  btu- 
imtaofinUtaryHistoiy.  BylAeut.- 
Col.  P.  L.  Mac  Dougaxi^  Commandant 
of  the  Stair  College.   Post  8vo.  7s.  ed. 

X*Doiigall.  —  Tho      Eventfal 

Voyage  of  B.M.  Dhcovery  Ship  Resolute 
to  Ike  Arctic  Refffotu  im  aeareh  of  Sir 
Jokm  FrattkU»  and  Oe  Mia»hto  Crew 
of  HM.  Dieoovenf  Skipt  £rebu8  and 
Terror,  18S2. 1863, 18M.  By  Osobob  F. 
H'DouOAU.,  Master.  With  a  coloured 
Chart.  lUnstrations  in  Lithography, 
andwoodeuts.  8vo.Zls. 

Bix  James  Xaekintosh's  KBoel- 

laoeons  Works :  Ineludlng  his  Contri- 
butions to  The  Edlnbui^  Beview. 
Complete  in  One  Volume ;  with  Por- 
trait and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo. 
21s.  doth;  or  SOs.  bound  In  calf:  or  in 
8Tols.fcp.8vo.Sls. 

Sir  James  Xaekintosh's  History 

of  England  iirom  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  final  Establishment  of  the  Bofoim- 
ation.   2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

Xaeleod.— The  Elements  of  Po- 
litical Economy.  By  Hxhst  DuirviKa 
MAOLXOD.Barrister-at-Law.   8vo.  16s. 

Kaeleod.  —  The   Theory    and 

Fractke  of  Banking:  With  the  Ele- 
mentary Principles  of  Currency,  Prices, 
Credit,  and  Exchangee.  By  Hskrt 
DuirvxVQ  MA0LSoi>,^arrlster4tpLaw. 
2  vols,  royal  Sro.  80s. 

X'Cullooh's   Dietionaxy,    Prao- 

tical.  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of 
Gommeroe,  and  Commercial  Navi- 
ntlon.  lUnstratod  with  Wm  and 
nttis.  New  EditkuK  coneoted ;  with 
Supplement.  8vo.  oOe.  doth;  half- 
russui»56s. 

KHhiIlodi's    Bi( 


gnuDhioal,  Statistlea].  and 

of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  anc. 
prlndud  Natural  OUects  in  the  World. 
UlustAted  with  Bixlarge  Maps.  New 
Edition,  revised,   lv61s.8vo.e8s. 


Xagnire.  — Borne;    its  Baler 

and  its  Institutions.  By  JohvFbjlvcis 
Maoviss.  M.P.  With  a  Portrait  of 
Pope  Pius  IX.    Poet  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Mrs.  Xaroet's  Oonversatlons  on 

Natural  Philosophy,  in  which  the  Ele- 
ments of  that  Sdenoe  are  fiuniUariy  ex- 
plained. Thirteenth  Edition,  enlarged 
and  corrected:  with  84  Plates.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  Ito.  ed. 

Krs.  Karoet's  Conversations  on 

Chemistry,  in  which  the  Elements  of 


Kartinean.  —  Studies  of  Chris- 
tianity: A  Serlea  of  Original  Papen, 
now  mrst  collected,  or  New.  By  Jajiss 
Maxtutxau.    Crown  8vo.  78. 6d. 


Martinean.  —  Endeavours  after 

the  Christian  Life:  Discourses.  By 
Jaxxs  Mabtxhxau.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 
price  7s.  6d.  each. 

Xartinean.  —  Hymns   I6r  the 

Christian  Chureh  and  Hom«.  Col- 
lectedand  edited  byJAXBsMABxmAn. 
JEleventh  BdWon,  12mo.  8s.  6d.  doth, 
or  to.  calf;  Fifth  BdUkm,9boo.U,iA, 
doth,  or  Is.  80.  roan. 

XartineaiL-^Jfiseellaaies:  Comr 

prising  Essays  chiefly  religious  and 
controversial.  ByJAiOBMASXXVXAV. 
Crown  8vo.  9B. 

Mannder^s  SeientilLo  and  Lite- 
rary Treasury :  A  new  and  popular 
Ency  clopiedia  of  Sdenoe  and  the  Belles- 
Lettres;  induding  all  Branches  of 
Sdenoe,  and  every  sul^ect  connected 
with  Literature  ana  Art.    Fqp.8vo.10b. 

Xamider's  Biofiraphieal  Trea- 
sury ;  oonsistingdr  Memoirs,  Sketdies, 
and  brief  Notices  of  above  12.000  Emi- 
nent Persons  of  All  Ages  and  Nations, 
fh>m  the  Earliest  Period  of  History : 
Forming  a  complete  Dictionary  of  Uni- 
"** ..-     Fcp.8vo.10B. 


Kaimder^S  Treasury  of  Know- 
ledge, and  Ubnuy  of  Befcrence;  oom- 
prising  an  English  Dictionary  and 
Grammar,  a  ITnivenal  Gasetteer,  a 
dassloal  Dictionary,  a -Chronology  a 
Law  Dictionary,  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  numerous  nseftil  Tables,  &c. 
Fcp.  8\-o.  10s. 
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Xumdor^f  Tnumy  of  ITatviml 

HIitorTs  or.  a  Popular  Diotlonary  of 
AnimaUd  iSffttare:  In  which  the 
Zoolofftcftl  Charaoteritties  that  di*- 
tlngttwh  Uie  diflbrent  Cla«6i,  Genera, 
ana    Bpedee.  are    combined  with  a 


variety  of  interesting  Information  illus- 
trative of  the  Hablta,  InetincU.  and 
Gtenend_Eopiiqmy  of  the  Animal  King- 


^oodcute.    Fcp.  10a. 


Kannder'f  Hutorioal  Treaiiiry ; 
oomDrising  a  General  Introductory 
Outiiue  of  Univcraal  Hlatory,  Ancient 
and  Modem,  and  a  Series  of  Separate 
HistoriM  of  every  principal  Nation 
that  ezisU;  their  Rise,  Progreaa.  and 
Present  Condition,  the  Moral  and  Social 
Character  of  their  respective  Inhabi- 
tants, their  Religion,  Manners,  and 
Customs,  &C.   Fcp.8vo.  10s. 

.  Kaunder*!  Traunry  of  Oeogni- 

j       P^y* J*^rf?^^  Historical,  Deeeriptiye, 


and  Political ;  containing  asncclnct  Ac- 
count of  Every  Country  In  the  World : 
Preceded  byui  Introductory  Outline 
of  the  History  of  Geography ;  a  Fami- 
liar Inquiry  into  the  Varielies  of  Race 
and  I  language  exhibited  by  diflbrent 
Nations ;  and  a  View  of  the  Relations 
of  Geography  to  Astronomy  and  the 
Physical  Seienoea.  Competed  by 
Wn.LXAif  HuGHxa,  F.R.O.B.  With? 
Maps  and  16  Steal  Plates.  Fop.  8vo.  10s. 

Korivale.  —  A  Histozy  of  the 
Romani  under  the  Empire.  By  the 
Rev.  Chaklss  MKRtVALS,  B.D.,  late 
FeUowof  St.  John'sOoUege.  Cambridge. 
8vo.  with  Mi^. 
ToLt.  I  and  11.  eomprisingUM  Hlttory  to 

tht  Fall  ofJMltm  Cmaar.  Second  Edition.  W. 
Vol.  III.  to  the  EaUbllshmeot of  the  Moo- 

arcbj  bjr  iiufHsftM.   Second  Edition Us. 

Toe.'.  IT.  and  V.  fttan  AM^uthuXo  CUmdiuM, 

B.c.S7tOA.s.6i  sa*. 

Vol.  TI.  from  the  R»ign  of  Nero,  a.d.  51,  to 

the  Fall  of  Jenualnn,  a.d.  70 16a. 

XeriTale.  —  The   TaU    of    the 


Roman  Republio:  A  Short  History  of 
Last  Century  of  the  Commonweslth. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Mxhivalb,  B.  D.,  late 


Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
NewEdiUon.    12mo.7s.6d. 

Meriyale    (Miss).  —  Christian 

Records :  A  Short  History  of  Apostolic 
Aoe.  By  L.  A.  Mbbivalb.  F^cp.  8vo. 
price  7s.  Od. 

Milei.— The  Horse's   Foot  and 

How  to  Keep  it  Sound.  SiffkthBdUiau; 
with  an  Appendix  on  Shoeing  in  general, 
and  Hunters  in  particular.  12  Plates 
and  12  Woodcuts.  By  W.  MiLX8,Esq. 
Imperial  8vo.  12s.  6d. 


Milet'f  Plain  Treatlso  on  Harae- 

Shoeing.   With  Plates  and  Woodcota. 
Second  Edition.    FostSvala. 

Kilner's  History  of  the  Chnxeh 

of  Christ.   With  Addltlona  tav  the  late 
Rev.  Isaac  Milvxb,  O.D.,  F.B.S.    A 
NewEdiUon.  revised,  witti  additional    , 
Notes  by  the  Rev.  T.  GaAjrvHAii,  B.D. 
i  vols.  Sto.  fits.  I 

James   Montgomery's   Poetloal   1 

Works:  Collective  Edition:  with  the    1 
Author's   AutoUograpbioal   Prslhoee, 
complete  in  One  Volume ;  witti  Fortivlt 
and    Vignette.      Square   crown   Svo.    . 
10s.  6d.  doth ;  moroeoOk  Sis.— Or,  in  4 
voli.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  14a. 

Koore.— The  Power  of  the  Sonl  ; 

over  the  Body,  considered  in  relatioB 
to  Health  and  Morale.    By  OaoBea    , 
MooBS,  M.D.    Fcp.8vo.es.  I 

I 

][oore.F— Kan  and  his  Xotlves. 

By  Gbobob  Moobb,  M.D.  Fcp.  Svo.  Os.    ' 

ICoore.— The  Use  of  the  Body  in 

relation  to  the  Mind.    B!y  G.  Moobb,    i 
M.D.   Fcp.8vo.es.  I 

Koore.— Memoirs,  Jovmal,  and 

Correspondence   of  Thomas    Moore 

Edited  ^  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Jour  i 

RussBLL,  M.P.     With  Portraits  and  ' 

Vignettes.    8  vols,  post  Svo.  £1. 4s.  | 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetioal  Works:  , 

Comprising  the  Author*!  Recent  InCiO"   '. 
dnotions  and  Notes.    The  SVaosllcr** 
Edition^  crown  Svo.    with    Portrait, 
128.  ed.  doth ;  morocco  by  Hayday „Sla.    , 
-Also  the  lAbrar^ BduSom,  wUh^orw 
trait  and  Vignette,  medium  Svo.  tie. 
doth;  morocco  by  Heyday, 42a.— And    ' 
the  Pint  eoUeeuS,  BditUm.  in  10  vols.    < 
fcp.8vo.  with  Portrait  and  19  Platea,  35a. 

Moore.  —  Poetry  and  Pietores 

tKtm  Tliomas  Moore :  Being  SeleeUoos 
of  the  moet  popular  end  admirsd  of 
Moore's  Poems,  copiously  mustrated 
with  highly-finished  Wood  Kigravings 
fhnn  origliial  Designs  by  eminent 
Artists.  Fcp.  4to.  pries  tls.  doth; 
OT  42s;  booad  in  m<Mrooeo  by  Hayday. 

Moore's    Songs,    Ballads,    and  - 

Sacred  Songs.  New  Edition,  printed 
in  Ruby  Ty)>e ;  with  the  Motes,  and  a  I 
Vignette  ftom  a  Design  by  T.  Creswidc. 
R.A.  S2roo.  2s.  ed.  —  An  Edition  in 
lemo.  with  Vignette  by  B.  Doyle^  6s. ; 
or  12s.  Od.  morocco  by  Hsyday. 
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Xoore'f  8aond  Songi,  the  87m- 

0ionleauidAocomiMuiimenU.arruiged 
for  One  or  more  voices,  printed  with 
the  Words.   ImperiftlSvo. 

iNearly  ready, 

ICoore's  Lalla  Bookh:  An  Ori- 
ental Romance.  With  18  highly- 
flnlehed  Steel  Plates  from  Original 
i>esbnts  by  Cortxmld,  Meadows,  and 
Btephanotf,  engraved  onder  the  raper- 
intendence  of  the  late  Charles  Heath. 
New  Edition.  Sgnare  crown  8to.  16b. 
doth;  morooeOtSs. 

Xoore's  Lalla  Bookh.  New 
Edition,  printed  In  Rnbj'  Type :  with 
the  Preface  and  Notes  from  the  collec- 
tive edition  of  Moort'a  Poetical  Worke, 
and  a  Frontispiece  from  a  Deeign  by 
Kemiy  Meadows.  SSmo.  2s.  6d.— An 
EdiUon  in  16mo.  with  Vignette,  Se.  s  or 
Its.  6d.  morocco  by  Hayi&y. 

Koore's  Lalla  Bookh.    A  New 

Edition,  with  nuraeroas  Illustrations 
from  original  Deeigns  by  Johk  Tsk- 
KiBL,  engraved  on  Wood  by  the  Bro- 
thers Dalzibl.    Fcp.  4co. 

lln  prepariUion, 

Koore'8  Irish  Melodies.    A  New 

EdiUon.  with  13  highly-finished  Steel 
Plates,  from  Original  Designs  by  emi- 
nent Artists.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 
doth ;  or  Sis.  Sd.  bound  in  morocco. 

Koore's  Irish  Xelodies,  printed 

in  Rubv  Type ;  with  the  Prefiioe  and 
Notes  from  the  collective  edition  of 
Uwnfe  Poetieal  Worke.  the  Adver- 
tisements originally  prefixed,  and  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  S2mo.  Ss.  6d. 
An  Edition  in  16mo.  with  Vignette,  6s. ; 
or  12s.  6d.  moroooo  by  Hayday. 

Xoore's  Irish  Melodies.  Illus- 
trated by  D.  Maclise.  R.A.  New  Edi- 
tion ;  with  101  Designs,  and  the  whole 
of  tlie  Letterpress  engraved  on  Steel, 

ar   F.  P.  Becker.     Super-royal  8vo. 
s.  ed.  boards ;  or  £2. 12s.  6d.  morocco. 

Moore's    Irish    Melodies,    the 

Mujilc,  namely,  the  Symphonies  and 
Accompaniments  by  Sir  Johk  ^TBVBir- 
BON  and  Sir  Hbitbt  Bishop,  printed 
with  the  Words.  Imperial  8vo.  81b.  6d. 
doth ;  or  42s.  half-bound  in  moroooo. 

The    Harmonised    Airs     from 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  as  originalW 
arraii|p>d  for  Two,  Throe,  or  Four 
Voices,  printed  with  the  Words.  Imn. 
8vo.  l&a.  cloth ;  or  29s.  half-bound  in 
morocco. 


Moored  National  Melodies,  with 

Music.  National  Airs  and  other  Songs, 
now  first  collected.  By  Tbokam 
Mooax.  The  Music,  for  Voice  and 
Pianoforte,  printed  with  the  Words. 
Imp.  8vo. »s. 6d.  doth;  or  42s.  half- 
bound  in  morocco. 

Moore's     Epicurean.       New 

Edition,  with  the  Notes  fh)m  the  Col- 
lective Edition  of  Moore'e  Poetieal 
Worke:  and  a  Vignette  engraved  on 
Wood  from  an  orfginal  Deelgn  by  D. 
MACI.I8B,  Ii.A.  ISmo.  6b.  doUi;  or 
12s.  6d.  morocco  by  Hayday. 

Morell.— Elements  of  Psjcho- 

logy :  Paht  I.,  containing  the  Analysis 
of  the  IntoUoctual  Powers.  By  J.  D. 
MoBKLL,  M.A..  One  of  Her  M^iesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools.   Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Morning  Clouds.      Second  and 

cheaper  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
and  printed  in  a  more  convenient  form. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6b. 

Morton.— The  Besourees  of  Es- 
tetes :  A  Treatise  on  the  Agricultural 
Improvement  and  General  Manage- 
ment of  Landed  Property.  By  Jomw 
LocKHART  MoBTOir,  Civil  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineer ;  Author  of  Thirteen 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Prize  Ks- 
says.  With  25  Lithographic  Illnatra- 
tions.    Boyal  8vo.  Sis.  6d. 

Moseley's  Mechanical  Principles 

of  Engineering  and  Architecture.  Se- 
cond Edition,  enlarged ;  with  numerous 
Woodcuts.   6vo.24s. 

Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  late 
Col<mel  Asmirx  Mouittazk.  Alde- 
de-Camp  to  the  Queen,  and  Acyutant- 
General  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces  in 
India.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Mocwtjlik. 
Second  EdiUon,  Portrait.  Fcp.  8>'o.  fls. 

Mnre.-^  Critical  History  of  the 

language  and  Literature  of  Andent 
Greece.  By  Williak  Mitxb,  of 
Caldwell.  Vow.  I.  to  III.  8vo.  price 
aes.;  Vol.  IV.  15s.  J  and  Vol.  V.  fSs. 

dopsedia  of  Geo- 


_.ng  a  complete  Descrip- 
lie  I^arth :  Exmbfting  its  T  " 


iRelo- 


Murray's  I 

graphy,  comj 

tion  of  the  B -. —  .      „, 

tlon  to  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  ita  Phy- 
sical Structure,  the  Natural  History  of 
each  CounU7,  and  the  Industry.  Com- 
merce, Political  Institutions,  and  Civil, 
and  SodalSUte  of  AU  Nations.  Second 
Edition ;  with  82  Maps,  and  upwards  of 
1.000  other  Woodcuts.   8vo.e0s. 
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Kiimy.— Frenoli  Tmanoe  and 

Flnaacien  under  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 
By  3AMMS  HUHBAT.    8vo.  108. 6d. 

Veale.— The  Cloting  Soene;  or. 

Christianity  and  Infidelity  contrasted 
In  the  La»t  Hours  of  Remarkable  Per- 
sons. By  tiie  itev.  KsaKurx  Mkalb, 
M.A.    2  vols.  fbp.  Bvo.  8s.  each. 

Komuinbj    (Marquis    of).— A 

Year  of  Revolution.  From  a  Journal 
kept  in  Paris  in  the  Year  1818.   By  the 

lllVQUIS  OV  NOSMAKBT*  K.G.   2  VOls. 

8VO.MS. 

<Mlvie.— The   Kaeter-Bnflder^ 

Plan:  or,  the  Principles  of  Organic 
Architecture  as  indicated  in  the  Typi- 
cal Formtt  of  Animals.  By  Geokqb 
OoiLViB.M.D.  Post  8vo.  with 72  Wood- 
cutSf  price  6s.  6d. 

Oldaere  —The  Laet  of  the  Old 

Squires.  A  Sketch.  By  Cxdbio 
Oldacbz,  Esq.,  of  Sax-Normaiibary. 
Crown  Bvo.  9s.  Od. 

Oihorn.— dnedah;    or,  Stray 

Leaves  from  a  Journal  in  Malayan 
Waters.  ByCaptainSHiBUisOBBOBir, 
R.N.,C.B.  With  a  coloured  Chart  and 
tinted  lUustrationa.    Poet  8vo.  lOa.  6d. 

OaboriL-^The  XMaooFarr  of  the 

North-West  Passatre  by  H.M.S.  Jmms- 
tiaator,  Captain  RTM^CfLUBB.  1850-18U. 


Edited  by  Captain  Sebbabd  Osbobn, 
G.B.  Second  EdiUon.  revised;  with 
Portrait,  Chart,  and  Illustrations.  8vo. 


price  15s. 

Profeaaor  Owen'i  Lectures    on 

the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy of  the  Invertebrate  Animals,  de- 
liveredatthe  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
Second  Edition,  with  m  Woodcuts. 
'8vo.  2lB. 

Professor  Owen's  Lectures   on 

tiie  Comparative  Anatomy  uid  Phy- 
siology of  the  Vertebrate  Animals,  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  18M  and  18*6.    Yob.  1. 8vo.  14s. 

Xemoirt  of  Admiral  Parry,  the 


Arctic  Navigator.  By  his  Son,  Hie  Rev, 

T,  n.  A.,  Domestic  Chaplain  U 

the  Bishop  of  London.  Fourth  Edition 


£.  Pakbt,] 


with  a  Portrait  and  coloured  Chart  oi 
the  North- West  Passage.   Fcp.  8vo.  5e. 

Pattison.— The  Earth  and  the 

Word  ;  or.  Qeology  for  Bible  Students. 
By  8,  B.  pATTisoir,  F.G.S.  Pep.  8vo. 
with  coloured  Map,  Ss.  6d. 


Br.  Pereira^s 

ria  Medica  and  Therapeotlos.  I 
BdUion^  enlarged  and  improived  mm 
the  Author's  Materials  by  A.  8.  Tat- 
Lom,  M.D.,  and  O.  O.  Rbbs,  MJ). 
Vol.  I.  8vo.  28s.;  VoL  IL  Paitl. 2U.: 
VoLILPartlLMs. 

Dr.  Pereira's  Lectures  on  Polar- 
ised Light,  together  with  a  Leetaivon 
the  Micnsoope.  2d  Edltioa,  enlai«ed 
from  the  Author's  Materials  by  Bn-. 
B.  PowBLL,  M. A.  Fop.  9n,  Woodtmu, 
price  7s. 

Perry.— The  Franks,  from  tliair 

First  Appearance  in  History  to  the 
Death  of  King  Pepin.  By  Wixm  C 
pBBBT.BarTister^at-Law.  Bvo.  lis. Sd. 


Peschers  Elements  of  Pbyiies. 

Translated  flrom  the  German,  witb 
Notes,  by  E.  Wbbt.  With  Dis^ims 
and  Woodcata.   8  vela.  Cpp.  Sra  fb. 

Phillips's  Elementary  Introdne- 

tion  to  Mineralogy:  A  New  Editkio. 
with  extensive  AlteratioDS  and  Adtt- 
tions.  byH.  J.  Bboobb,  FJLS..  F.aJS.; 
andW.H.Miix»,M.l.,F.G.S.  With 
jodcaia.    Po0t8TO.lSs. 


PhilUps.- 


Chiide  to  Oeol 


By  JoHir   Phillips.    M.A.,  FJ 
F.G.8.,&o.   Fourth  Editloa,  4 
with4Plato8.   Fcp.8vo.Sa. 


Phillips.»-Fiffare8  and  Beaenp- 

tions  of  the  Paleotoic  Foarils  of  Corn- 
wall, Devon,  and  West  Somenet:  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  the  Ordnance 
Oeologiual  Survey  of  that  District,  By 
Jomr  Phillips,  F.R.S..  F.G.S.,  ftc. 
8vo.  with  60  Plates,  9s. 

Piesse*s  Art  of  Perfomery,  and 

Methods  of  Obtaining  the  Odoun  of 
Planta ;  with  Instmctkna  for  the  Ma- 
nufacture of  Peifbmes  for  the  Hand- 
kerchief; Scented  Powders,  Odoraos 
Vinegars,  Dentiflrices,  Pomafams.  Cos- 
m^tlques,  Perftimed  Soap,  Ac. :  and  an 
Apiwndlx  on  the  Colours  of  Flowers^ 
Artificial  Fruit  Essences,  Ac.  Seeamd 
Edition  i  Woodcuts.  Crown  8ro.  8b.  Sd. 

Captain  Portloek's  Beport  on  the 

GeokKnr  of  the  County  of  LondoBdanT, 
and  or  Parts  of  Tyrone  and  Farakanagn, 
examined  and  described  nnder  Hm  An- 
thority  of  the  Maater^aennal  and  Board 
of  Ordnance.   8vo.  with  48  Plalaa.  ll«. 
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P«wctll.i^BMa78  m  tbe  Spirit  of 

the  IndootiTe  Philoaqphy,  the  Unity 
of  Worlds,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Crear 
tlon.  Bj  the  Bev.  Badbv  rowiti.L, 
If  ^  ftc  Crown  8V0.  Woo^teats,  12b.  6d. 

PowelL-4!hristianity  without 
Judaism :  A  Second  Serin  of  Eesaye 
ou  the  Unity  of  Worlds  and  of  Kature. 
By  the  Rev.  Badxv  Powxll,  MJL,&c 
Crown  8vo.  78.  Gd. 

Fyeroft— The  Colleffian'a  Omde; 

or,  BeooUections  of  College  Davs :  Set- 
tine  forth  the  Advautages  and  Temp- 
tations of  a  University  £ducation.  By 
the  Bev.  J.  Ptcboft,  BA.  Seeotid 
BdHUm.    Fcp.8vo.6s. 

fs    Came    of    English 

i  or.  How  and  What  to  Bead : 

^  to  eveiy  taste  and*  capacity. 

QLitenuy  Anecdotes.  Fcp.  8vo.  fis. 

Pyeroft'8  Crieket-Field  ;  or,  the 

Sdenoe  and  History  of  the^^Same  of 
Cricket.  Second  Edition;  Ftates  and 
Woodcats.   Fcp.8vo.6s. 

Qnatrefsigres  (A.  De).— Jtalnbleg 

of  a  NatnraUst  on  the  Coasts  of  France. 
Spain,  and  Sicily.  By  A.  Dx  Quatsx- 
TAexs,  Xemb.  Inst.  Translated  hy 
£.  C.  Otzx'.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  15s. 

Baikes  (C.) — ^Notes  on  the  Be- 

voltin  the  North-Westem  Provinces 
of  India.  By  CvABLXB  Raikxb,  Judge 
of  the  Sndder  Court,  and  late  Civil 
CommlBsiouer  with  Sir  Coliu  Camp- 
balL   8vo.7s.6d. 

Baikes  (T.)— Portion  of  the  Jour- 


nal kept  by  Thovas  Baikbs,  Eaq.. 

i  1881  to  18i7 :  Comprising  Bemi- 

I  of  Social  And  PoUtlcal  Life 


from  ] 


Jn  London  and  Paris  daring  that  p»> 
riod.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  12s. 

Barey.— A  Complete  Treatiie  on 

the  Science  of  Handling,  Educating, 
and  Taming  all  Hones;  with  a  mil 
and  detailed  Narrative  of  his  Expe- 
rience and  Practice.  By  Johk  S. 
Baxxt,  of  Ohio,  U.  a.  In  1  vol.  with 
numerous  lUustratioua.  iJutt  ready. 

Dr.  Beeoe's  Kedical  Onide :  Com- 

a  complete  Modem  Dispensa- 


prislng 
tpiy.  ai 


toiy.  and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
distingalshing  Symptoms,  Causes.  Pre- 
vention, Core,  and  Palliation  of  the 
Diseases  incident  to  the  Human  Frame. 
Seventeenth  Edition,  corrected  and  en- 
lazgedhyDr.  H.  Bxxcx.   8vo.l2s. 


Beade.^The  Poetieal  Works  of 

John  Edmund  Beade.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  corrected ;  with  AdcUtional 
Poems,   i  vols.  fop.  6vo.  20i. 

Beea.— Personal   KanatiYe  of 

the  Bi^e  of  Ludmow,  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  Relief  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbell.  By  L.  E.  Rbbs,  one  of  the 
surviving  Delbnders.  Third  Edition. 
Post  8vo.  price  9b.  6d. 

Bieh's  niostrated  Companion  to 

the  Latin  Dictionary  and  Greek  Lexi- 
oon;  Forming  a  Olossary  of  aU  the 
Words  representing  Visible  Objects 
oonnected  with  the  Arts.  Manufactures, 
and  Sveiy-Day  Life  of  the  Andents. 
With  about  2.000  Woodcuts  from  the 
Antique.    Post  8vo.  21s. 

Biehardson.— Jonrteen     Years' 

Experience  of  Cold  Water:  Its  Uaes 
and  Abuses.  By  Captain  M.  Rickasd- 
sov.    PostSvo.  Woodcuts,  66. 

Horsemanship;  or,  the  Art  of 

Biding  and  Managing  a  Horse,  adapted 
to  the  Ouidanoe  of  l^adies  snd  Gentle- 
men on  the  Koad  and  in  the  Field: 
With  Instructions  for  Breaking-in  Colts 
and  Young  Horses.  By  Captain  Rxch- 
ARDSoir,  late  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons. 
With  5  Plates.    Square  orown  8vo.  148. 

Eonsehold    Prayers    for    Four 

Weeks:  With  additional  Pn^ers  for 
Special  Occasions.  To  which  is  added 
aCourse  of  Scripture  Reading  for  Evexy 
Day  in  the  Year.  By  the  Rev.  J.  £. 
RiDDLX,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

Biddle'S  Complete  Latin-English 

and  EngUsh-Latin  Dictionaiy,  for  the 
use  of  CoUeges  and  Schools.  Jvev  Sdi- 
tiont  revised  and  corrected.   8vo.  2l8. 

Biddle's  Diamond  Latin-English 

Dictionary.  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning. 
Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of 
Latin  Classical  Words.  Royal  82mo.  4s. 

Biddle's  Copious   and   Critical 

Latin-English  Lezioon,  founded  on  the 
German-Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Frvund.   Post  4to.  81s.  6d. 

Bivers's  Bose-Amatenr^s  Gnide; 

oontahiing  ample  Descriptions  of  all 
the  Ihio  leading  variety  of  Roses  jregu- 
larlj"  daased  in  their  respective  Fami- 
lies :  their  History  and  Mode  of  Culture. 
Sixth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 
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Br.  E.  Bobinfon's   Greek   tad 

EngiUh  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Twto- 
ment.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and  in 
gremt  part  re-written.   8to.18s. 

Xr.  Henry  Sogere'i  Estajs  le- 
leeted  from  Contribatioiie  to  tlie  Bdinr 
hurgh  Review,  Seoond  Edition,  witli 
Additione.    8  volt.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

Dr.  Soget's  Thetanms  of  Eng- 
lish Words  and  Phrwes  elsssifled  and 

•  arranged  so  as  to  facQltote  the  Expres- 
sion of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  Fifth  Edition,  revised 
and  unproved.   Crown  8vo.  lOt.  ed. 

Sonalds'f  Fly-Usher*!  Entomo- 
logy: With  colotired  Representation 
ofihe  Natural  and  Artificial  Insects, 
and  a  few  Observations  and  Instmo* 
Uons  on  Trout  and  Grayling  Fisliing. 
Fifth  BdiOon;  with  20  uew-colooxed 
Plates.   8vo.l4e. 

Bowton^e  Debater:  A  Series  of 
complete  Debates.  Outlines  of  Debates, 
and  Onestions  for  Discussion:  with 
anmle  References  to  the  best  Sources  of 
Information.  'Fcp.8vo.6s. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Bu88eU*8  Life  of  Cardi- 
nal Mczzofontl :  With  an  Introductory 
Memoir  of  eminent  Linguists,  Ancient 
and  Modem.  With  Portrait  and  Fac- 
similes.   Svo.lSs. 

The  Saints  onr  Example.    By 

I       the  Author  of  Letten  to  My  VOcnown 
I       JHeiuif,  &o.    Fcp.8vo.7s. 

Soherser.— 'Travels  in  the  Free 

I       states  of  Central  America :  Ni( 

Honduras,  and  San  Salvador.    ^       . 
I       Cahl  SCHXSZBB.    2  vols,  poet  8vo.  16s. 

\   SchimmelPenninck       ^ICrs.)  — 

I  Life  of  Mary  Anne  SchimmelPenninclc, 
I  Author  of  Select  Memoirt  of  Port 
\  Ropal.  and  other  Works.  Edited  by 
her  relation,  Christiawa  C.  HAifXtK. 
I       2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  ISs. 

Dr.  L.  Sehmiti's  History  of 
Greece,  firom  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Taking  of  Corinth  by  the  Romans,  b.c. 
146,  mainly  based  upon  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall's  HistoT>'.  FW  Edition^  with 
Nine  new  Supplementary  Chapters  on 
tiie  Civilisation,  Religion,  Literature, 
and  Arts  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  con- 
tributed by  C.  H.  WATSoir,  M.A.  Trin. 
Coll.  Camb. ;  also  a  Map  of  Athens  and 
U7  Woodcuts  designed  by  G.  Scharf, 
Jun.,F.8.A.    l«mo77s.6d. 


Scoilem  (Dr.V-^Pnjeetile  Wen.  « 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  AUen-  ' 
gate  CoUege  of  Medicine.  TMni  JMf-  , 
turn.    Poet  8vo.  Woodcuts,  80.  ed. 

Scrivenor's  Histoxy  of  the  Iron 

Trade,  from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the 
Present  Period.   8T0.lQt.ed. 

Sir  Edward  Seaward'sEarrative  \ 

of  his  Shipwreck,  and  consequent  Difr- 
ooverv  of  certain  Islands  in  the  Oarib-    - 
bean  Sea.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  ZIs. 

The   Sermon   in    the    Koimt. 

Printed  by  C.  Whittingliam,  unlfbnnly 
with  the  r*iiai6  BiMe.   eimo.ls.ed.       | 

Sewell  <Ki88).— Hew  Edition  of  ' 

the  Tales  and  Stories  of  the  Author  of   > 
Amp  Herbert,  in  e  vols,  crown  Svow    i 
price  £1.  Ids.  cloth ;  or  eodi  woric  com- 
plete ill  one  volume,  seporatdy  as  fid- 

AMY  HERBERT Ss.6d. 

GERTRUDE 38. 6d. 

The  EARL'S  DAUGHTER . .  So.  6d. 
The  BXP£RIENC£ofLIFE..lLed. 

CLEVE  HALL Si.6d. 

IVORS,  or  the  Two  Cousins  Ss.  6d. 
KATHARINE  ASHTON  ....8s.  6d. 
MARGARET  PERCIVAL  ..5«.0d. 
LANETON  PARSONAGE  ..48.  6d. 
By  the  $ame  Author,  Nem  BdUkmt^ 

Ursola  :    A   Tale   of  English 

Country  life.  2  vols.  fcp.  8>vo.  ita.         i 

Beadings  for  eveiyDajm  Lent: 

Compiled  fh>m  the  Writings  of  Bidiop 
Jesxicy  Tatlom.   Fqp.  8vo.  5a. 

Headings  for  a  Konth  prepara- 
tory to  Conflrmatioa:  Compiled  from 
the  Works  of  Writers  of  the  Early  and 
of  the  English  Church.    Fcp.8vo.4a. 


Bowdler's  Family  Shakapeare: 

In  which  nothing  is  added  to  the  CM- 
ginal  Text ;  but  those  words  and  ex.- 
preesions  are  owtttted  whidi  cannot 
with  propriety  be  read  aload.  Illtta- 
traied  with  88  Woodcut  VLcnette*. 
The  Lfbrarp  BdUion,  in  One  Volume, 
medium  8vo.  price  21s. ;  aPoefesCAU- 
Hon,  in  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  5a.  eadu 
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Bhurp^i  V«w  Brltlih  OaMttaer, 

«ir  ToposnptalaJ  Dlclionary  of  the 
British  lilands  and  narrow  Seas :  Com« 
vrlainsMiidso  I>eaoriptioDB  of  about 
W.000  Tlaoes.  SeaU,  Natural  Featorea, 
and  OMecta  of  Note,  founded  on  the 
beat  aothoritlee.   2  vols.  8vo.  £2. 10a. 

Short  Whist ;  ito  Biie,  ProgreM, 

and  Laws :  With  ObaenrationB  to  make 
any  one  a  Whiat-PIver.  Containing 
alao  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Canino, 
Scart<,  Cribbage.  Backgammon.  By 
ll^lorA.  Newlditton:  with  Precepts 
forl^TOS, by  Mrs.  B.   Fcp.8to.Ss. 

Sinolair. —The  Jonney  of  Lils. 

By  CATKXMnn  SorcuLis,  Author  of 
rteAcftoenQfK/Sr.   Fcp.8T0.Ss. 

Sir  Boger  De  Coverley.    From 

the  Specutor.  With  Notes  and  Illns- 
traUons,  by  W.  Hutbt  Wills  ;  and  12 
•  Wood  ElngraTingi  from  Designs  by  F. 
Tatlxs.  Crown  8yo.  10s.  6d. ;  or  21s. 
In  moroooo  by  Hayday. 

Zho  Sketehofl :  Three  Tales.    By 

the  Authors  of  Amif  Btrbert,  Tk§  Old 
Meut*9  Borne,  and  Bavkftmu,  Fop. 
8vo.  price  4s,  6d. 

8mee*B   Elements   of    Sleotro- 

MetaUnrgy.  Third  Edition,  reyised; 
with  Eleotrotypes  and  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.  Post  Sto.  Ite.  Od. 

Smith  (e.)— History  of  Wes- 
Iqran  Methodism.  By  Osobgs  Smith, 
F  JL8.,  Author  of  aacred  AmutU,  Ac. 
Vol.  I.  WeUeg  awf  Ms  risMs;  Vol.  II. 
Tkt  MiddU  Aff0  tf  M€tModi$m,  from 
1791  to  1816.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  each. 

Smith  (G.  T.)  —The  Fropheeies 
relating  to  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrians. 
Trsnalated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Hla- 
torloal  Introductions  and  Notes,  ex- 
hibiting the  prindjMl  Results  of  the 
recent  Discoveries.  ByGiOBGsVAirca 
8MnR,B.A.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Smith  (J.)  — The  Tmgo  and 

Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul:  With  Disser- 
tations on  the  Life  and  Writingi  of  St. 
Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation 
of  the  Andeiits.  By  Jamxs  Suxh, 
F.R.8.  With  Charts,  Views,  and 
Woodonta.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  ed. 

A  Xemoir  of  the  Bey.  Sydney 

Smith.  By  his  Daughter,  Lady  Hol- 
Lun>.  With  a  SMection  from  his 
Letters,  edited  by  Mrs.  AURXV.  Nn> 
— •        S  vols.  8vo.  28s, 


The  Bev.  Sydney  Smith's  Xis- 
cdlaneons  Works :  induding  his  Con- 
tributions to  The  Edinbuzgn  Beview. 
Three  Editions  :  — 

1.  A  LiBKAaT  EDmnx  (the  Fbmrth).  la  3 
vol*.  8vo.  with  rertmit,  36*. 

S.  Comptete  in  Oms  Yolvmb,  with  Por- 
trait sad  yiicnettc.  Sq«u«  crown,  8to. 
SU.  eloth ;  or  SOb.  bouad  in  cmlf. 

S.  Another  Naw  Esmoii,  la  a  toIs.  fcp. 


The  Bev.  Sydney  Smith's  Ble- 

mentary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  In 
the  Tears  180A  to  180&    Fcp.8vo.7s. 

Snow.-*Two  Years'  Cruise  off 

Tierra  del  Fueoo,  the  FoDcland  Islands, 
Patagonia,  and  in  the  River  Plate ;  A 
Narrative  of  Life  in  the  Southern  Sesa. 
By  W.  Pabkxb  Snow,  late  Commander 
of  the  Mission  Yacht  AUen  Gardiner, 
With  CharU  and  Illustrations.  Svob. 
post  8vo.  24s. 

Bohert  Southey's  Complete  Poet- 
ical Works:  containing  all  the  Author's 
last  Introductioiis  and  Notes.  The 
Ubrarv  BdUUm,  complete  in  One  Vo- 
lume, with  Portraits  and  Vignette. 
Medium  8vo.  21a.  doth ;  42i.  Abound 
in  morocco.—  Alao,  the  FIrei  eolleeied 
BdiHon^  In  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Por- 
trait and  19  Vignettes,  prioe  S6s. 

The  Life   and   Correspondenee 

of  the  hite  Robert  Southey.  Edited  by 
his  Son,  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Soutext,  MX 
With  Portraits,  &o.  6  vob.  post  8vo. 
prioe  eSs. 

Sonth^'s  Doctor^  oomplete  in 

One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Bev. 
J.  W.  WAirrBX,  B.D.  With  Portrait, 
Vignette,  Bust,  and  coloured  Plate. 
Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Sonthey's  Life  of  Wesley;  and 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism. 
Fourth  Edition,  edited  by  Rev.  C.  C. 
S0UTKiT,MJk.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  12b. 


Speneer.— Essays,  Seientifio,  Po- 
litical, and  Specuhitive.  ByHXBBBM 
Spxvcxb,  AnthOT  of  flbcta/  StaUee, 
Reprinted  chiefly  from  Quarterly  Re- 


views. Svo.  12i.  doth. 


Spenoer.  —  The  Principles  of 
Psychology.  By  Hbkbxbt  Sfxvcsb, 
Author  ^AMia25MtK».   Svo.lQs. 
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Stophen.  — Leetsm  Ml  flM  mi- 

tory  of  Pnuioe.  By  the  Ktaht  Hon. 
glr  Jkum  Smum,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 
Third  Edition.   2  rol*.  8to.  2te. 

Stephen.  — EHays  in  Eoolaiiae- 

tiaJ  BiogTMhy ;  from  Tho  Edlubun^ 
lSlk^7^ib0  RW^t  Hon.  At 
Jamsb  SnpHBir,  K.C.B..  LL.I>. 
Third  EdiOoa.   S  toU.  8vo.  Mc 

Stonehenge^^The  Dog  in  Health 

ana  DiMMe :  Comprialng  the  Tarioias 
Modes  of  Breaking  nnd  ualng  him  ftv 
Hontinff,  Coarrini;,  8hoalinff.  4c. :  and 
indndinff  the  Polnto  or  Charact«rtttieB 
ofToyDoRB.  ftr  SroiriirRHoa.  8vo. 
with  numeroxu  lUiutrationB. 

8t<m0henge.«-The  Oieyhennd ; 

Being  a  TreatiM  on  the  Art  of  Breed- 
ing. Rearing,  and  TnJning  Greyhounds 
for  Public  Running ;  their  Diseases  and 
Treatment :  Contaiiiing  also  Rules  for 
the  Management  of  Coursing  Meetings, 
and  for  the  Decision  of  Courses.  Bl 
Btoxbhkkgb.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Woodcuts.   S4oanofoim8vo.&s. 

8tow*s  Training  Syrtem,  Xoral 

Training  School,  and  Nonxial  Semi- 
nary for  preparing  Schoolmasters  and 
OovemeMHM.  Tenth  Edition;  Plates 
aodWoodeata.    PostSvo.  6s 

StrieUand.^UveBof  theQneens 

of  England.  By  Aons  STSiCKUiin). 
Dedicated,  by  «pirew  tcttoImIoi^  to 
Her  Majesty.    Embellished  with  Por- 


traiU  of  every  Queen,  engraved  from 
the  most  authentic  sources.   Oi 
in  8  vols,  post  8vo.  7b.  6d.  each. 

Kemoirs  of  the  life  and  Serrieef 

of  Rear- Admiral  Sir  William  Symonds, 
.    late  Surveyor  of  the  Navy.    Edited  by 
J.  A.  Shaxf.    Svo.  with  ninatrations, 
price  21s. 

Ta7lor.^Lo7ola :  andJefoitism 

in  its  Rudimonte.   By  Isaac  Tatik>b. 
Post  8vo.  MedalUon.  10s.  6d. 

Taylor.— Wesley  and  Kethod- 
ism.  By  Isaac  Tatlob.  Poet  Svo. 
Portrait.  10s.  ed. 

Thaeker*!  Conrser*!  Annnal  Be- 

membrancer  and  Stnd-Book :  Being  an 
Alphabetical  Return  of  the  Running  at 
all  Public  Coursing  Clubs  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scot&nd.  for  the  Season 
1857-8;  with  the  Pediffrtea  (as  for  as 
.  ...^^  of  the  Does.  By  RoBSSf 
IVblbh,  UverpooL  8vo.21a. 
■  Published  >BBiially  la  (Mobtr. 


aiAop  ThixIwaU*! 


Thomson*! 

BoLTOir  CoBirsT, 

with  77  fine  Wood 

Designs  by  Members  or  the 

Club.    Squai«  crown  Svo^  Sis.  eloCli ; 

or  86s.  bound  in  moroceo. 

ThonuMin  (the  Ber.  Dr.)— An 

OutUne  of  the  neoesavy  I<>wa  of 
Thought:  A  Treatise  on  Pure  sod  Ap- 
pliedliOffic.  By  William  Thokbov, 
D.D.  ^^  EdttioD.  Fcp.8vo.7a.ed. 

Thomson's  Tables  of  Intsreak, 

at  Three,  Four,  Foux'^ad-A-Half,  and 
Ftve_per  Cent.,  from  One  Fwmd  to 
Ten  Thousand,  and  from  1  to  aSB^qra. 
in  a  regular  progreasioD  of  slni^Mva; 
with  Interest  st  all  the  abow  Bafesa, 
from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and  from 
One  to  Ten  Tears.  Also,  nmuHfoya 
other  Tables  of  Exchange,  Time,  and 
IMscoouta.   New  Edition.   12mo»ak 

The  Thumb  Bible ;  or,  Verbom 

Semnitemum.  By  J.  Tatlob.  Belag 
an  Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  TMa- 
manU  in  English  Terse.  Repdntfad 
fromtheEditScmoflSn.   64mo.la.6d. 

Tighe  and   Davis.- Annals   of 

Windsor ;  Being  a  History  of  the  ^tle 
and  Town  :WiQi  soma  accooBt  of  Btan    I 
and  Places  adjaoant.  ftrR.  ILTtGKB,    I 
Eso. ;  and  J.  E.  Davis,  Em..  BarrMo- 
at-taw.  Withnumeronalllustnlfana. 
S  vols,  royal  Svo.  £A.  4a. 

Tooke.— ffistozy  of  Piiees,  and 

of  the  state  of  the  Clrenlatkn,  dmtaa 
the  Nine  Years  from  IMStolSBS  indo- 
alve.  Forming  Vols.  V.  and  TL  of 
Tooke's  Hiatorv  nf  Vriomi  and  eom- 
prising  a  oopioua  Index  to  this  whole 
work.  By  THOicAa  Tooks,  FJGLS. 
and  William  Nbwxajick.  S  vola. 
Svo.  52s.  6d. 

Townsend.— Kodem  State  Trials 

revised  and  illustrated  with  Seaara 
and  Notes.  By  W.  C.  Towiraainiw  Esq., 
M.A..Q.C.    avoU.8vo.8te. 

Trollope.  — Barehester  Towen: 

a  Novel.  By  AivTHOirY  Tbollopb. 
New  and  cheaper  Edition,  eouivlflla  la 
One  Volume.   Crown  6vo.Ss. 

Trollope.  — The   Wardan.     Ar 

AirTHoirrTB(»iK)va.  pBst8vauieB.ea. 
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Thm  TnnreUer'f  LUnrary :  A  Col- 

leettott  of  orlglBkl  Works  »eU  adaptad  for 
3VilMll«r«  aad  JTmi^nrntt,  tut  S^ool-room 
XtftrwHtey  the  LtbmriM  of  Utthmde^  In- 
•ettuKoiw,  Tottng  Xen'$  Librmries,  the 
X'f&roriM  of  BMpt,  and  similar  pnrpoaet. 
The  aeparate  Tolnmea  are  taited  for  ffcAooI 
^riaUt  PrmtHts  to  Ymmg  F0opl»,  and  for 
generai  instnictioB  and  enterteiamcnt. 
The  Seriea  compriaes  fourteen  of  the  moat 
popular  of  Lord  Haeaolay'a  J'Moya*  and 
Ilia  £^MceA««  on  Parliaaentarj  Refenn. 
The  department  of  Travels  eontafaia  aome 
aoeoont  of  eight  of  the  principal  coontrleo  of 
£nrope,  as  well  as  tntrels  in  four  districts 
of  Aftlca^in  four  of  America,  and  in  three  of 
Asia.  Madame  PfMfTer'a  Fir$t  /ottnMjr 
round  fh»  WoHd  ia  included ;  and  a  general 
aooonatof  the  Auatralian  Cbtanitt.  In  Bio- 
graphy and  History  wIH  be  found  Lord  Ma- 
eanlay'a  Biographical  SVetches  of  Warren 
Mtutinft,  Clf'M,  Pitt,  WtUpoUt  Baeon,  and 
othm;  bMldaa  Memotn  of  WMingUm,  Tu- 
rmntt  F-  Arago,  &e. ;  an  Essay  on  the  Life 
•ad  Ctanius  of  Ihomai  JWIer,  with  Sek«. 
tiona  from  his  Writings,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Kegers;  and  a  history  of  the  Xetpate  Ciftm- 
by  Mr.  Gleig,— which  is  the  only 

ntorr- "-"' 


aepirnte  'aceonnt  of  this  remarluibie  cam- 
nnign.  Worlis  of  Fiction  did  not  come  within 
me  plan  of  the  Tratbllek's  LinnAnT ;  but 
the  Cbf^/itsstoiu  of  a  Working  Man,  bTSou- 
▼estre,  which  is  indeed  a  fiction  founded  on 
tut,  haa  been  inehided,  and  has  been  read 
with  unusual  interest  by  many  of  the  worlc- 
ing  daases,  for  whoee  use  it  is  especially  re- 
eommended.  Dunas's  story  of  ttie  Jfaitts- 
dfArmff  thonch  in  fonn  a  worli  of  fletaen, 
Kivea  a  striking  picture  of  an  episode  in  the 
history  of  BusaiA.  Amongst  tile  works  on 
Science  and  Natural  Philoso|Ay,  a  soMral 
view  of  Creation  is  embodied  in  Dr.  Kemp's 
AMMral  JTMory  of  Crtation ;  and  in  his 
Indi«atlon$  of  Jnttinet  remarkable  fketa  in 
Btttaral  history  are  collMted.  Dr.  Wilaon 
haa  eoatribwted  a  popular  acooont  of  the 
SUetrie  2^rf«^apA.  In  the  Tolumea  on  the 
Coal-Fieldt,  and  on  the  Tin  and  other 
Mining  Diatricts  of  Comwatt,  is  given  an 
aeoounl  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  ingbad, 
ttio  habita  and  manners  of  the  miners,  and 
the  aoenery  of  the  surrounding  country.  It 
only  remains  to  add,  that  among  the  Mb- 
cellaneous  Worln  are  a  Selection  of  the  best 
Writings  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith;  Lord 
CarUsVfe  LoetmrM  and  AdMrttmt;  n  ae- 
count  of  MormonUm.  by  the  Rer.  W.  J. 
Conybcare ;  an  exposition  of  RttUway  ma- 
nagement aad  mismanagement  br  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer :  an  account  of  the  Origin  and 
Practice  of  PrhMng,  by  Mr.  Starki  and  aa 
aMoaat  of  London,  by  Mr.  M'CulIoch^To 
bo  had,  in  compItU  stU  ontf,  at  £S.  fia.  per 
Set,  bound  ia  doth  and  lettered. 

G^  ne  TraoeOer't  Ubranf  xiuv  «1m> 
behad  as  originallv innei  in  lOS  parts. 
Is.  each,  fonMng  60  vols.  Ss.  6d.  each ;  or 
aaj  sapanta  parts  or  volumaa. 


ShATon  Turner's  Baored  History 

,  of  the  World,  PhUosophically  con- 
sidered, in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son. 
S  vols,  post  8vo.  Sis.  6d. 

Shanm  Tomer's  History  of  Eng- 
land during  the  Middle  Ages:  Com- 
prising the  Beigns  from  the  NormAn 
Conquest  to  the  Accession  of  Henry 
VIII.   4  vols.  8to.  60b. 

Sharon  Tomer's  History  of  the 

Anglo-Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Norman  Conquest.    8  vols.  S6s. 

Dr.  Torton's  Manoal  of  the  Land 

and  Fresh-Water  Shells  of  Great 
Britahi :  With  Fi^rnres  of  eaeh  of  the 
kinds.  New  Edition,  with  Additiona 
by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray.  F.R^S.,  &c.,  Keeper 
of  the  Zoological  Collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  Crown  8vo.  with 
12  coloured  Plates,  price  15e.  cloth. 

Br.  XTre's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 

Manufbctures.  and  Mines :  Containing 
a  clear  Enosltion  of  their  Principles 
and  Practice.  Fourth  Edition,  much 
enlarged.  With  nearly  1,000  Wood- 
cuts.   2  vola.  8vo.  60b. 

Vwins.  —  Kemoir    of  Thomas 

Uwln8,R.A.  By  Mrs.  T7 WETS.  With  Let- 
ters to  nla  Brothers  during  Seven  Years, 
spent  in  Italy;  and  Correspondence 
with  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake.  A.  E.  Chidon.  KA.. 
and  other '  distinguished  persons.  2 
vols,  post  8vo. 

Tan  der  Hoeyen's  Haadhook  of 

Zoology.  Translated  from  the  Second 
Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rev.  Wiixzam 
Clark,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  ot 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge; with  additional  References 
^  ^  Author.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  24 
nates  of  Figurea, price flOs.  cloth:  or 
separately,  vol.  I.  TnvertebnUa,  90s., 
and  Yoi..  II.  VertebrcUOt  SOs. 

Yehse.— Xemoirs  of  the  Coort, 

Arlstocracy^and  Diplomacy  of  Austria. 
By  Dr.  E.  Vbhss.  •  Translated  from 
the  German  te[  Fsahx  Dbmmuib.  2 
toIb.  post  6vo.  21s. 

Von  Tempeky.— ICtla  ;  or,  In- 

ddents  and  Personal  Adventures  on  a 
Journey  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and 
Salvador  in  the  Tears  18S8  to  1866 : 
With  Observations  on  the  Modes  of 
Life  in  those  Countries.  ByG.F.Voir 
TsKPSXT.  With  numerous  niustnip 
lions.   8vo.18b. 
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Wade.  — Sngland'i  OrMttneti: 
Ita  BUe  andProgryM  In  aoTernmanL 
Laws.  Religion,  and  Sodal  LifejAgri- 
oulture,  Comowroe.  and  MuafiMtares ; 
Sdenoe.  Literature  andArta,  fi^qm  Uie 
Earlleat  Period  to  the  Peaoe  of  Paria. 
By  JoBir  Wads,  Author  of  the  Cablmti 
--      ir.&c    Poet  8vo.  10a.  6d. 


Wanderingt  in  the  Lftad  of 
Ham.  By  a  DAUQitim  of  Japkxt. 
Poat8TO.8a.6a. 

Waterton.— Effayi  on  ITatnral 
HUtory.  chiefly  Ornithology.  By  C. 
WATSBioir,  Em.  With  an  AntoWo- 
graphy  of  the  Author,  and  Vieira  of 
WaltoiiHaU.   2  voU.  fbp.  8vo.  6a.  each. 

Waterton's  Stiayi  on  Katnral 

Hlatory .  Th  ied  Sbkibs  ;  with  a  Con- 
tinuation of  the  AutotalosTaphy,  and  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.   Fcp.SVo.fla. 

WebitOT  and  Farkei's  Enoyclo- 

T0  "         ■*    '^  *'"    ^^TtrinTTTT  ^    roTO» 

pr  ■■  hw-  Tllc^Hl  im- 

nk.-.j.^i,.  M     - -■■^■■'i     ^viLlp     lli^une- 

idl^^I^o  Eel  iilH^u.wlth  Ih^'JH  oA*^  oi  vVjinn- 
luK,  VtuilUiiluK,  Ami  Liffluluk'  Ou'rii-- 
A  ik-i^iTiiiiioTt  of  tl^e  varloiifi  Artiolpii  of 
FiJryiturf,  "iiU  Uit  NBitunj  of  their 
MnUTiftlj*- I'nili-*  "f  K^-rvant*  -  *o. 
WitLUffAf^   ..  — .  vv,...i^...'^     ^-..-48. 

Weld.  — Taeatlona  in  Ireland. 

By  Chaklks  Richakd  Wkld.  Bar* 
rlster-at-Law.    Poet  Sro.  10a.  Od. 

Weld.-^  Yaeation  Tonr  in  the 

United  States  and  Canada.  By  C  R. 
Wbld.  Barrister.    Peat  8yo.  10a.  8d. 

Weet— Lectures  on  the  Diieases 

of  Infiin<7  and  Childhood.  ByCRASLxa 
Wx8T.  M.D..  Physician  to  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children;  Physidan-Aooou- 
oheur  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.   8vo.l46. 

Willioh*8   Popular    Tahlee   Ibr 

ascertaining  the  Value  of  Lifehold, 
Leasehold,  and  Church  Property,  Re- 
newal Fines.  &e.  With  numerous  ad- 
ditional Tables-«Chemical,  Asbnonomi- 
cal.  TrlKonometrical,  Common  and 
Hyperbolic  Logarithms ;  Constanta, 
Squarea,  Cubes,  Roots.  Redprocala, 
Ac.    Fourth  EdiUon.   Poet  8vo.  10a. 

Wilmof  •  Ahridgment  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England,  in  a  series  of  Letters  flnom  a 
FaUier  to  hla  Daughter.   12mo.  6a.  60. 


inifon'i  BrjologiaBritaaaiea: 

Containing  the  Moasea  ofOrsat  Brttata 
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